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$8,104,093.51— Total  pftjmento,  $2,60O,00O^The  remainder  paid  out  as  interest  for  advances  to  the 
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**TA^  Congress  shall  have  power  to  *  *  *  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof 
and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures" 

**No  State  shall  ♦  ♦  ♦  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold 
and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  " — Constitution  United  States,  1787. 

*'  The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  contain  the  following  quantities  of  metal, 
that  is  to  say:  Each  eagle  shall  contain  282  grains  of  pure  gold  and  258  grains  of  standard 
gold,"— Act  of  June  28,  1834. 

"Such  notes  herein  authorised  (greenbacks)  shall  also  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within  the  United  States,  except  duties  on  im^ 
ports  and  interest  as  aforesaid." — Act  of  Feb.  25,  1862, 

"From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  other  officer  under  him  to  cancel  or  retire  any  more  of  the  United  States  legal 
tender  notes  ♦  ♦  ♦  but  they  shall  be  reissued  and  paid  out  again  and  kept  in  circular 
tion,"— Act  of  May  31,  1878. 

"  There  shall  be  coined,  at  the  several  mints  of  the  United  States,  silver  dollars  of  the 
weight  of  Wlyi  grains  Troy,  of  standard  silver  ♦  ♦  ♦  which  coins,  together  with  all 
silver  dollars  heretofore  coined  by  the  United  States,  of  like  weight  and  fineness,  shall  be  a 
legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value,  for  all  debts  and  dues,  public  and  private,  except  where 
otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract" — Act  of  Feb.  28,  1878. 
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♦Matter  in  [  ]  indicates  condensation  or  summary  of  the  more  voluminous  phrasing  of  the  original 
law. 

fin  each  case  the  laws  here  noted  are  only  the  more  important  of  the  far  greater  number  included 
within. 


I.— LiiWS  RELATING  TO  COINAGE.  n 

Constitution  of  tlie  United  (States— Article  l,  Sectlom  S,  Parm|pr»plt  9. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power    *    *    *    to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  theiw^ 
and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

Article  1,  Section  10,  Paragraph  1. 

No  state  shall    «    «    *    coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but  gold 
and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.    *    *    * 


Aet   of  April  3,  179d— Est«bli«l&lmK  «  Mimt  and  RecnlatinM  tite  Coins  or  tiie 

United  States. 

Section  1.  Beit  enacted,  ete.,  That  a  Mint  for  the  purpose  of  a  national  coinage  be 
and  the  same  is  established  ;  to  be  situate  and  carried  on  at  the  seat  of  the  (Government 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  time  being :  And  that  for  the  well  conducting  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  said  Mint,  there  shall  be  the  following  officers  and  persons,  namely, — a 
Director,  an  assaver,  a  chief  coiner,  an  engraver,  a  treasurer. 

[Sbcb.  2,  8,  4,  5,  6  and  7  relate  to  the  duties  of  the  several  mint  officers,  their  oaths, 
l)onas,  salaries  and  accounts.] 

Sbc.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  addition  to  the  authority  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  a  resolution  of  the  last  session,  touching  the  engage- 
ment of  artists  and  the  procuring  of  apparatus  for  the  said  Mint,  the  President  be  author- 
ized, and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  to  cause  to  be  provided  and  put  in  proper  condition 
such  buildings,  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  appear  to  him  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  said  Mint ;  and  that  as  well  the  expenses  which  shall 
have  been  incurred  pursuant  to  the  said  resolution  as  those  which  may  be  incurred  in 
providing  and  preparing  the  said  buildings,  and  all  other  expenses  which  mav  hereafter 
accrue  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  said  Mint,  and  in  carrying  on  the  business 
thereof,  over  and  above  the  sums  which  may  be  received  b^  reason  of  the  rate  per 
centum  for  coinage  hereinafter  mentioned,  efaall  be  defray^  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
TJnited  States,  out  of  any  monies  which  from  to  time  shall  be  therein,  not  otherwise 
appropriated,   w 

Sbo.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  there  shall  be  from  time  to  time  struck 
and  coined  at  the  said  mint  coins  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  of  the  following 
denominations,  values  and  descriptions,  viz. :  Eagles— each  to  be  of  the  value  of  ten 
dollars  or  units,  and  to  contain  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  grains  and  four-eighths 
of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  two  hundred  and  seventy  grains  of  standard  gold.  Half 
Ragles — each  to  be  of  the  value  of  five  dollars,  and  to  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
thrce  grains  and  six-eighths  of  a  ffrain  of  pure,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  grains 
of  standard  gold.  Quarter  Eagles — each  to  be  of  the  value  of  two  dollars  and  a 
half  dollar,  and  to  contain  sixty-one  grains  and  seven-eighths  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or 
sixty-seven  grains  and  four-eighths  of  a  grain  of  standanl  gold.  Dollars  or  units — 
each  to  be  of  the  value  of  a  Spanish  milled  dollar  as  the  same  is  now  current,  and 
to  contain  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  grains  and  four-sixteenth  parts  of  a  grain 
of  pure,  or  four  hundred  and  sixteen  grains  of  standard  silver.  Half  Dollars— each 
to  be  of  half  the  value  of  the  dollar  or  unit,  and  to  contain  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  grains  and  ten-sixteenth  parts  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  two  hundred  and  eight 
CTains  of  standard  silver.  Quarter  Dollars — each  to  be  of  one-fourth  the  value  of  the 
dollar  or  unit,  and  to  contain  ninety-two  grains  and  thirteen-sixteenth  parts  of  a  grain 
of  pure,  or  one  hundred  and  four  grains  of  standard  silver.  Dismes — each  to  be  of 
the  value  of  one-tenth  of  a  dollar  or  unit,  and  to  contain  thirty  seven  grains  and 
two-sixteenth  parts  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  forty-one  erains  and  three-fifth  parts  of  a 
grain  of  standard  silver,  Half  Dismes— each  to  be  of  the  value  of  one-twentieth  of 
a  dollar,  and  to  contain  eighteen  grains  and  nine-sixteenth  parts  of  a  grain  of  pure, 
or  twenty  grains  and  four-fifth  parts  of  a  grain  of  standard  silver.  Cents — each  to 
be  of  the  value  of  the  one- hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  and  to  contain  eleven  penny- 
weights of  copper.^  Half  Cents— each  to  be  of  the  value  of  half  a  cent,  and  to 
contain  five  pennyweights  and  half  a  pennyweight  of  copper. 

Sbc.  10.  And  be  %t  further  enacted,  That,  upon  the  said  coins  respectively,  there 
ahall  be  the  following  devices  and  lej^ends,  namely :  Upon  one  side  of  each  of  the  said 
coins  there  shall  be  an  impression  emblematic  of  liberty,  with  an  inscription  of  the  word 
Liberty,  and  the  year  of  the  coinage ;  and  upon  the  reverse  of  each  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  there  shall  be  the  flg:ure  or  representation  of  an  eagle,  with  this  inscription, 
"  United  States  op  America,"  and  upon  the  reverse  of  each  of  the  copper  coins 
there  shall  be  an  inscription  which  shall  express  the  denomination  of  the  piece,  namely, 
oent  or  half-cent,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Skc  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  proportional  value  of  gold  to  silver  in 
all  coins  which  shall  by  law  be  current  as  money  within  the  United  States,  shall  be  as 
fifteen  to  one,^  according  to  quantity  in  weight, of  pure  gold  or  pure  silver;  that  is  to  say, 
«very  fifteen  pounds  weight  of  pure  silver  shall  be  of  equal  value  in  all  payments,  with 
one  pound  weight  of  pure  gold,  and  so  in  proportion  as  to  any  greater  or  less  quantities 
of  the  respective  metals. 

1  Wei2:ht  cbani2:ed  by  Act  of  Janaary  14,  1703,  and  March  8, 17%,  wc.  8. 

'  Forcbanj;e  of  etMadmrd—See  Act  of  June  ^,  18S4,  and  Act  Jana&n  ^^^  ^^i3R,  MCft.  %  axi^  \Q. 


Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  standard  for  all  gol<l  coins  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  eleven  parts  fine  to  one  part  alloy  ;  and  accordingly  that  eleven 
parts  in  twelve  of  the  entire  weight  of  each  of  the  said  coins  shall  consist  of  pure  Rold,' 
and  the  remaining  one-twelfth  part  of  alloy ;  and  the  said  alloy  shall  be  composed  of 
4Bilver  and  copper,  in  such  proportions  not  exceeding  one-half  silver  as  shall  be  found 
•convenient;  to  be  regulated  by  the  director  of  the  mint,  for  the  time  being  with  the 
4ipprobation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  until  further  provision  shall  be  made 
l>y  law.  And,  to  the  end  that  the  necessary  information  ma^  be  had  in  order  to  the 
making  of  such  further  provision,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the  mint  at  the 
«zi1iration  of  a  ^ear  after  commencing  the  operations  of  the  said  mint  to  report  to  Con- 
fess the  practice  thereof  during  the  said  year,  touching  the  composition  of  the  alloy 
of  the  8  lid  ^old  coins,  the  reasons  for  such  practice,  and  the  experiments  and  observa- 
tion which  shall  have  been  made  concerning  the  effects  of  different  proportions  of  silver 
4ind  copper  in  the  said  alloy. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  tt  further  enacted.  That  the  standard  of  all  silver  coins  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  parts  fine  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  parts  alloy ;  and  accordingly  that  one  tnousand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
iive  parts  in  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  parts  of  the  entire  weight  of  each 
of  the  said  coins  shall  consist  of  pure  silver,  and  the  remaining  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  parts  of  alloy  ;  which  alloy  shall  be  wholly  of  copper.* 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons 
to  bring  to  the  said  mint  gold  aud  silver  bullion,  in  order  to  their  being  coined ;  and 
that  the  bullion  so  brought  shall  be  there  assayed  and  coined  as  speedily  as  may  be  af*er 
the  receipt  thereof,  and  that  free  of  expense  to  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  the  same 
shall  have  been  brought.^  And  as  soon. as  the  said  bullion  shall  have  been  coined,  the 
person  or  persons  by  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  delivered  shall,  upon  demand, 
Teceive  in  lieu  -thereof  coins  of  the  same  species  of  bullion  which  shall  have  been  so 
delivered,  weiirht  for  weight,  of  the  pure  gold  or  pure  silver  therein  contained  ;  Provided 
nevertheless.  That  it  shall  be  at  the  mutual  op  ion  of  the  party  or  parties  bringing  such 
bullion,  and  of  the  direction  of  the  said  mint,  to  make  an  immediate  exchange  oi  corns  for 
standard  bullion,  with  a  (le<luction  of  one-ha  f  per  cent,  from  the  weight  of  the  pure  gold 
or  pu  e  silver  contained  in  the  said  bullion,  as  an  indemnification  to  the  mint  for  the 
time  which  will  necessarily  be  required  for  coining  the  said  bullion,  and  for  the  advance 
"which  shall  have  •  een  so  made  in  coins.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasuiy  to  furnish  the  said  mint  from  time  to  time  whenever  the  state  of  the 
Treasury  will  admit  thereof,  with  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  effecting  the  said 
exchanges,  to  be  replace  1  as  speedily  as  may  be  out  of  the  coins  which  shall  have  been 
made  of  the  bullion  for  which  (he  monies  so  furnished  shall  have  been  exchanged  ;  and 
the  said  deduction  of  one-half  per  cent,  shall  coubtitute  a  fund  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  said  mint. 

Sbc.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  bullion  which  shall  be  brought  as 
aforesaid  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  shall  be  coined,  and  the  equivalent  thereof  in  coins 
rendered,  if  demanded,  in  the  order  in  which  the  said  bullion  shall  have  been  brought 
or  delivered,  giving  priority  according  to  priority  of  delivery  only,  and  without  prefer- 
ence to  any  person  or  persons  ;  and  if  any  preference  shall  be  given  contrary  to  the  direc- 
tion aforesaid,  the  officer  by  whom  such  undue  preference  shall  be  given,  shall  in  each 
case  forfeit  and  pay  one  thousand  dollars  ;  to  be  recovered  with  costs  of  suit.  And  to 
the  end  that  it  may  be  known  if  such  preference  shall  at  any  time  be  given,  the  assayer 
or  ofilcer  to  whom  the  said  bullion  shall  be  delivered  to  be  coined,  shall  give  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  bringing  the  same,  a  memorandum  in  writing  under  his  hand,  denoting 
the  weight,  fineness  and  value  thereof,  together  with  the  day  and  order  of  its  delivery 
into  the  mint. 

Sue.  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  the  gold  and  silver  coins  which  have 
been  struck  at,  and  issued  from  the  said  mint,  shall  be  a  lawful  tender  in  all  payments 
whatsoever,  those  of  full  weight  according  to  the  respective  values  herein  before 
declared,  and  those  of  less  than  full  weight  at  values  proportional  to  their  respective 
weights. 

Sec.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  respective  officers 
of  the  said  mint,  carefully  and  faithfully  to  use  their  best  endeavors  that  all  the  gold  and 
ailver  coins  which  shall  be  struck  at  the  said  mint  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  con- 
formable to  the  several  standards  and  weights  aforesaid,  and  that  the  copper  whereof 
the  cents  and  half  cents  aforesaid  may  be  composed,  shall  be  of  good  quality. 

Sec.  18.  And  the  better  to  secure  a  due  conformity  of  the  said  gold  and  silver  coins 
to  their  respective  standartls.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  every  separate  mass  of 
standard  gold  or  silver,  which  shall  be  made  into  coins  at  the  said  Mint,  there  shall  be 
taken,  set  apart  by  the  Treasurer  and  reserved  in  his  custody  a  certain  number  of  pieces, 
not  less  than  three,  and  that  once  in  every  year  the  pieces  so  set  apart  and  reserved, 
shall  be  assaved  under  the  inspection  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretaiy  and  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  State, 


*  See  Act  of  Janairy  18, 18 -:7,  eec.  8 

«See  Act  of  Jan.  18, 1887,  sec.  8. 

•The 
6;  act 


retention  of  anfflcient  haUion  'o  cover  expenses  of  reHidnst  d\Tec\M  \>^  «ic\  ol  lL«x^^xVCV^ 
of  Jfaj  ST,  1706 ;  Aprti  24,  1900. 


and  the  Attorne/  General  of  the  United  States  (who  are  hereby  required  to  a'tend  for 
that  purpose  at  the  said  Mint,  on  the  ktst  Monday  in  July  in  each  year),  or  under  the 
inspection  of  any  three  of  them,  in  such  manner  as  the^  or  a  majority  of  them  shall 
direct,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Director,  assayer  and  chief  coiner  of  the  said  Mint ;. 
and  if  it  shall  be  round  that  the  gold  and  silver  so  assayed,  shall  not  be  inferior  to  their 
respective  standards  herein  before  declared  more  than  one  part  in  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  parts,  the  officer  or  officers  of  the  said  Mint  whom  it  may  concern  shall  be* 
held  excusable  :  but  if  any  greater  inferiority  shall  appear,  it  shall  be  certified  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  said  officer  or  officers  shall  be  deemed  disqualified 
to  hold  their  respective  offices. 

Sec.  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  of  the  gold  or  silver  coins  which 
shall  be  struck  or  coined  at  the  said  Mint  shall  be  debased  or  made  worse  as  to  the 
proportion  of  fine  gold  or  fine  silver  therein  contained,  or  shall  be  of  less  weight  or 
value  than  the  same  ought  to  be  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  this  act,  through  the 
default  or  with  the  connivance  of  any  of  the  officers  or  persons  who  shall  be  employed 
at  the  said  Mint,  for  the  purpose  of  profit  or  gain,  or  otherwise  with  a  fraudulent 
intent,  and  if  any  of  the  said  officers  or  persons  shall  embezzle  any  of  the  metals  which 
shall  at  any  time  be  committed  to  their  charge  for  the  purpose  of  being  coined,  or  any 
of  the  coins  which  shall  be  struck  or  coined  at  the  said  Mint,  every  such  officer  or 
person  who  shall  commit  any  or  either  of  the  said  offenses,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
lelony,  and  shall  suffer  dea^h. 

Sec.  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  money  of  account  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  expressed  in  dollars  or  units,  dismes  or  tenths,  cents  or  hundredths,  and 
milles  or  thpusandths,  a  disme  being  a  tenth  part  of  a  dollar,  a  cent  the  hundredth  pari 
of  a  dollar,  a  mille  the  thousandth  part  of  a  dollar,  and  that  all  accounts  in  public 
offices  and  all  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  be. kept  and  had  in. 
conformity  to  this  regulation. 

Act  of  may  8,  1793 — To  pro-ride  fbr  a  eopp«r  coinage. 

[Provides  for  the  coinage  of  copper  cents  and  half  cents,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
April  2,  1892  ;  and  imposes  a  penalty  for  offering  to  pass  other  copper  coins.] 

Act  of  January  14,  1793 — An  act  recnlatlng  the  colnase  of  copper. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  every  cent  shallcontain  two  hundred  and  eight  grains  of 
copper,  and  every  half  cent  shall  contain  one  hundred  and  four  grains  of  copper ;  and  that 
so  much  of  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  establishing  a  mint,  and  regulating  the  coins  of  th& 
United  States,"  as  respects  the  weights  of  cents  and  half  cents,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is^ 
hereby  repealed. 

Act  of  February  9,   1 793^ — An  act  recnlatlng  ftorelsn  coins,  making  tl&em  a- 

le^al  tendvr,  and  establlsnlns  tl&eir  -ralue,  etc. 

Section  1.  Be  %t  enacted,  etc..  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  next,  for- 
eign gold  and  silver  coins  shall  pass  current  as  money  within  the  united  States,  and  be 
a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  and  demands,  at  the  several  and  respective  ratea 
following,  and  not  otherwise,  viz :  The  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  of  their 
present  standard,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  cents  for  every  twenty-seven  grains  of  the 
actual  weight  thereof ;  the  gold  coins  of  France,  Spain  and  the  dominions  of  Spain,  of 
their  present  standard,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  cents  for  every  twenty-seven  graina 
and  two-flfths  of  a  crnin,  of  the  actual  weight  thereof.  Spanish  milled  dollars,  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  cents  for  each  dollar,  the  actual  weight  whereof  shall  not  be  lesa 
than  seventeen  pennyweights  and  seven  grains ;  and  in  proportion  for  the  parts  of  a 
dollar.  Crowns  of  France,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  ten  cents  for  each  crown,  the 
actual  weight  whereof  shall  not  be  less  than  eighteen  penn^eight  and  seventeen  grains, 
and  in  proportion  for  the  parts  of  a  crown.  But  no  foreign  coin  that  may  have  been, 
or  shall  be  issued  subsequently  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1T92,  shall  be  a  tender, 
as  aforesaid,  until  samples  thereof  shall  have  been  found,  by  assay,  at  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  conformable  to  the  respective  standards  required,  and  proclama- 
tion thereof  shall  have  been  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  Stales. 

>The  Bubflequciit  leKislatlon  upon  this  Biibjrct  is  as  follows  : 

Act  of  Ffbruary  1,  1 70H— Suspends  section  2  of  above  act,  and  continaee  for  tbrco  years  from. 
January  1.in)8,  and  until  the  end  of  the  next  seesion  of  Coni?ress  Uu'reafter,  the  legal  tender  quality  of 
foreign  gold  and  ►  liver  coins  at  the  same  raten  as  per  section  1  of  the  net  of  February  9, 1T93. 

Act  cf  AprI I  30, 180a— Further  suspends  scciion  2  of  the  act  of  Feoruary  9,  1798.  Foreign  coi]i» 
continued  as  lethal  tender  for  three  years. 

Act  of  April  10, 180fi — Foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  to  be  current  and  a  legal  tender  in  the 
United  States  for  three  years  at  same  rates  a-*  by  act  of  February  9,  1793. 

Act  of  April  539, 1H16  -  Restores  legal  tender  character  of  foreign  coins  for  three  years,  at  the 
follnwin^  rates  :  Gold  coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  100  cents  for  every  ^  grains,  or  685  cents  per 
pennywe  'X\\i  ;  gold  coins  of  France,  100  cents  for  every  27i  grains,  or  87i  cents  per  pennyw  ight ;  gold 
coins  of  S]>am,  lOO  cents  for  every  2S}  grains,  or  84  cents  per  iKjnnvwelght ;  silver  crowns  or  France,  llT.ft 
cents  per  ounce,  or  1 10  cents  for  each  crown  weighing  18  pennyweights  17  grains  ;  5-f ranc  pieces,  lid  cents 
per  ounce,  or  93  3  cents  for  each  B-franc  piece  weighing  16  pennyweights  2  grains. 

Act  of  March  3, 1810— Continues  in  force  the  leeal  tender  value  in  the  United  States  of  foreign 
gold  coins  at  the  rates  of  April  29, 1816,  until  November  1, 1810  ;  "  and  from  and  after  that  day  foreign  gold 
coins  r>hall  cease  to  be  a  tender  in  the  Cnited  States  for  the  payment  of  debts  or  demands."  Part  01  act  of 
April  29, 1816,  relating  to  silver  coins,  continued  in  force  until  April  29, 1821. 

Act  of  Marcli  3, 1 8;dl— Crowns  and  5-franc  pieces  of  France  continoed  as  legal  tender  nntfl  April 
«,  1828. 

Aet  of  Mareh  3, 1MJI3 — Continnei  for  two  years  longer  the  legal  tender  character  of  crowni  snd 
6-£ranc  pieces  of  France. 


Sec.  3.  Provided  cUways,  and  be  it  further  enacted^  That  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years  next  ensuing  the  time  when  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  agreeably  to  the  act 
•entitled  "  An  act  eslablishing  a  Mint,  and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States/' 
shall  commence  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  (which  time  shall  be  announced  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,)  all  foreign  gold  coins  and  all  foreign 
silver  coins  except  Spanish  milled  dollars  and  parts  of  such  dollars,  shall  cease  to  be  a 
legal  tender,  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  (except 
Spanish  milled  dollars,  and  parts  of  such  dollars),  which  slmll  be  received  in  payment  for 
monies  due  to  the  United  States,  after  the  said  time,  when  the  coining  of  ^old  and  silver 
coins  shall  begin  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  shall,  previously  to  their  being  issued 
in  circulation,  be  coined  anew,  in  conformity  to  the  act  entitled  '*  An  act  establishing  a 
Mint  and  regulatinsr  the  coins  of  the  United  States." 

[Sec.  4.  Provides  that  from  and  after  July  1, 1793,  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  shall 
be  received  for  dues  and  fees  at  rates  herein  established.] 

[Sec  5.  Fixes  the  time  for  making  annual  assays.] 

Act  of  March  3,  1795 — An  act  providing  fhr  the'  Mint  nnd  regulating  the 

coins  of  the  United  States. 

[Sections  1.  9,  8  and  4.  Provide  for  additional  officers  of  the  Mint,  prescribe  their 
duties,  define  their  compen'iat ion,  etc.]. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  treasurer  of  the  mint  shall,  and  he  is 
hereby  directed,  to  retain  two  cents  per  ounce  from  every  deposit  of  silver  bullion  below 
the  standard  of  the  Unitsd  States,  which  hereafter  shall  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
refining  and  coining :  and  four  cents  per  ounce  from  every  deposit  of  gold  bullion  made 
as  aforesaid,  below  the  standard  qf  the  United  States,  unless  the  same  shall  be  so  far 
below  the  standard  M  to  require^^  the  operation  of  the  test,  in  which  case,  the  treasurer 
ahali  retain  sis^cents  per  ounce,  which  sum  so  retaine.l  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  said 
treasurer  with  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  as  a  compensation  for  melting  and 
refining  the  same. 

Sec  6.  Artd  be  it  farther  enacted.  That  the  treasurer  of  the  mint  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  receive  from  any  person,  for  the  purpose  of  refining  and  coining,  any  deposit  of  sOver 
bullion,  below  the  standard  of  the  United  States,  in  a  smaller  quantity  than  two  hundred 
ounces ;  nor  a  like  deposit  of  gold  bullion  below  the  said  standard,  in  a  smaller  quantity 
than  twenty  ounces. 

Sec  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  mint  to  give  a  preference  to  silver  or 
gold  bullion,  deposited  for  coinage,  which  shall  be  of  the  standard  of  the  United  States, 
ao  far  as  respects  the  coining  of  the  same,  although  bullion  below  the  standard,  and  not 
yet  refined,  may  have  been  deposited  for  coinage,  previous  thereto,  any  law  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding ;  Prav.ded,  That  nothing  hetein  shall  justify  the  officers  of  the 
mint,  or  any  one  of  them,  in  unnecessarily  delaying  the  refining  any  silver  or  gold  bullion 
below  the  standard,  that  may  be  deposited,  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Presiiient  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he 
is  hereby  atithorized,  whenever  he  shall  think  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  to 
reduce  the  weight  of  the  copper  coin  of  the  United  States ;  Provided,  such  reduction  shall 
not,  in  the  whole,  exceed  two  pennyweights  in  each  cent,  and  in  a  like  proportion  in  a 
half  cent ;  of  which  he  shall  give  notice  by  proclamation,*  and  communicate  the  same 
to  the  then  next  Consress. 

Szc.9.  And  be  it  furt?ier  enacted,  Thskiil  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  Statef^,  from  lime  to  time,  as  often  as  he  shall  receive  copper  cents  and  half  cents 
from  the  treasurer  of  the  mint,  to  send  them  to  the  bank  or  branch  banks  of  the  United 
States,  in  each  of  the  states  where  such  bank  is  established;  and  where  there  is  no  bank 
established,  then  to  the  collector  of  the  principal  town  in  such  state  (in  the  proportion  of 
the  number  of  inhabitants  of  such  state)  to  be  by  such  bank  or  collector,  paid  out  to  the 
citizens  of  the  state  for  cash,  in  sums  not  less  than  ten  dollars  value ;  and  that  the  same 


Act  of  March  3, 1831— Gold  coins  of  Oreit  Britain,  Porta^l.  France  and  Spam  to 
rment  of  lands  bought  by  the  United  States  at  the  rated  given  fa  tbe  Act  of  April  20,  II 


be  received 
in  piyment  of  lands  loonght  by  the  United  States  at  the  rated  given  fa  tbe  Act  of  April  20,  181G,  but  not 
made  legal  tender. 

Act  of  June  a**,  1834 — Certain  silver  coins  to  be  of  the  legal  value  and  pass  by  tale,  the  dol- 
lar* of  Mexico  Peru,  Chill  and  Central  America,  of  not  less  weiglit  than  41j  grains,  and  re-8tamped  dollars 
of  Brazil  of  like  weight,  fineness,  not  less  than  10  ounces  1  >  pennyweights  of  pure  silver  in  Troy  pound  of 
12  ounces  of  standard  silyer,  at  IJO  cents  each  ;  the  5-f ranc  piece  of  France,  weighing  not  less  than  884 
grains,  at  08  cents. 

Act  of  June  88, 1S34 ^Regulates  the  legal  te  der  valu'^  of  certain  gold  coins,  as  follows  :  Great 
Britain,  Portugal  and  Brazil,  of  not  less  than  22  carats  fine,  at  04.8  cents  per  penny  wtMght :  those  of  France, 
A  line,  03.1  cents  per  pennyweight,  and  those  of  Spain,  Mexico  and  Colombia,  of  20  carats  8^^  grains  fine, 
at  H9.9  cents  per  pennyweight. 

Act  or  M  irch  3, 18*3— Foreign  gold  coins  to  pass  current  "  and  be  receivable,  by  weight,  for  the 

Eyments  of  all  debts  and  demands  ^'  at  the  following  rates  :  Tho^^e  of  Great  Britain,  not  less  than  .Ol.'Sf 
le,  84.6  cents  per  pennyweight ;  those  of  France,  of  not  let<s  than  .801  fine,  at  0:(2.0  cents  per  pennyweight. 

SUver  coins  at  the  following  rate*;:  Spanish  pillar  dollars  and  dollars  of  Mexico,  Spain,  Peru.  Bolivia, 
not  lees  than  .897  fine  and  415  grains  In  weight,  at  100  cents  each  ;  5-frauc  pieces  of  France,  not  less  than 
.000  fine  and  884  grains  In  weight,  at  03  cents  each. 

Act  of  February  '4V,  ISriT— Spanish  and  Mexican  coins,  known  as  the  q^uarter,  eighth  and  six- 
teenth of  the  Spanish  pillar  dollar,  and  Mexican  dollar,  to  be  received  by  the  United  States,  a**  follows: 
4  of  a  dollar,  or  2  reals,  at  21  cents  ;  i  of  a  dollar,  or  1  real,  at  1*)  cents  ;  ^^  of  a  dollar,  or  i  real,  at  5  cents. 
Said  coine  to  be  recolnel  when  receivini.    Farmer  acts  making  forelzn  coinj  a  le^al  tender  repealed. 

*  Weight  changed  by  proclamation  of  President,  January  23, 1709. 
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be  done  ai  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  United  States,  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
prescribed  hy  the  department  of  the  treasurj^. 

Act  of  April  31 «  1806— An  act  fbr  the  panUl&nieiit  of  coanterfiDltIng,  etr. 

[Provides  penalties  for  counterfeiting  coins  of  the  United  States,  or  those  of  foreign 
countries  made  current  in  the  United  States ;  for  importing  false  or  counterfeit  coins  ; 
and  for  impairing,  falsifying,  etc.,  the  coins  of  the  United  States.  Continues  jurisdic- 
tion of  indiyidual  States  over  offenses  made  punishable  by  this  act.] 

Act  of  Jane  38,  1834 — Conoemlng  gold  coin*  of  the  United  States,  nnd  for  other 

purposes* 

Beit eTiacted etc. y  That  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  contain  the  follow- 
ing quantities  of  metal,  that  is  to  say  ;  each  eagle  shall  contain  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-ei^ht  grains  of  standard  gold  ;  each 
half  eagle  one  hundred  and  Bixteen  grains  of  pure  ^ola,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  grains  of  standard  gold ;  each  quarter  eagle  shall  contain  fifty-eight  grains  of  pure 
gold,  and  sixty-four  and  a  half  grains  of  stanc&rd  gold ;  every  such  eagle  shall  be  of  the 
value  of  ten  dollars  ;  every  such  half  eagle  shall  be  of  the  value  of  five  dollars;  and  every 
Buch  quarter  eagrle  shall  be  of  the  value  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  ceuts  ;  and  the  said  gold 
coins  shall  be  receivable  in  all  payments  when  of  full  weight  according  to  their  respec- 
tive values ;  and  when  of  less  than  full  weight,  at  less  values,  proportioned  to  their  respec- 
tive actual  weights. 

Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  standard  gold  or  silver  deposited  for 
coinage  after  the  thirty-first  of  July  next,  shall  be  paid  for  in  coin  under  the  airection  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  within  five  days  from  the  making  of  such  deposit,  deduct- 
iag  from  the  amount  of  said  deposit  of  gold  and  silver  one-half  of  one  per  centum  ;  Pro- 
vided, That  no  deduction  shall  be  made  unless  said  advance  be  required  by  such  depositor 
within  forty  days. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  ena^ted^  That  all  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  minted 
anterior  to  the  thirty-first  day  of  July  next,  shall  be  receivable  in  all  payments  at  the  rate 
of  ninety- four  and  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pennyweight. 

rSGC.  4.  Directs  the  setting  apart  of  gold  coins  for  assay  as  provided  in  the  Act  of 
April  2.  1792,  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  and  makes  a  maximum  limit  of  inferiority  of 
standards  to  exceed  which  would  result  in  disqualification  of  Mint  officers  to  hold 
office ;  and  further  provides  that  if,  in  making  any.  delivery  of  coin  at  the  Mint  in  pay- 
ment of  a  depo'iit,  the  weieht  thereof  shall  be  found  defective,  the  officer  concerned  shall 
be  responsible  to  the  owner  for  the  full  weight,  if  claimed  at  the  time  of  delivery.] 

Act  of  Januarjr  18,  1837— Farther  In  resaxd  to  the  estnblUhment  of  a  mint 

nnd  regulation  of  coln«  of  the  United  Stntes* 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  officers  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  Direc- 
tor, a  treasurer,  an  assaycr,  a  melter  and  refiner,  a  chief  coiner  and  an  engraver,  to  he 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

[Secs.  2-7,  inclusive,  relate  to  the  organization  of  the  Mint,  duties  of  officers,  bonds, 
salaries,  etc.] 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  standard  for  both  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
the  United  States  shall  hereafter  be  such,  that  of  one  thousand  parts  by  weight,  nine 
hundred  shall  be  of  pure  metal,  and  one  hundred  of  alloy ;  and  the  alloy  of  tne  silver 
coins  shall  be  of  copper ;  and  the  alloy  of  the  gold  coins  shall  be  of  copper  and  silver, 
provided  that  the  silver  do  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  whole  alloy. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  of  the  silver  coins,  the  dollar  shall  be  of  the 
weight  of  four  hundred  and  twelve  and  one-half  grains ;  the  half  dollar  of  the  weight  of 
two  hundred  and  six  and  one-fourth  grains  ;  the  quarter  dollar  of  the  weight  of  one  hun- 
dred and  three  and  one-eighth  grains ;  the  dime,  or  tenth  part  of  a  dollar,  of  the  weight 
of  forty-one  and  a  quarter  grains ;  and  the  half  dime,  or  twentieth  part  of  a  dollar,  of 
the  weight  of  twenty  grains  and  five-eighths  of  a  grain.  And  that  dollars,  half  dollars 
and  quarter  dollars,  dimes  and  half  dimes,  shall  be  legal  tenders  of  payment,  according 
to  their  nominal  value,  for  any  sums  whatever. 

Sec  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  of  the  gold  coins,  the  weight  of  the  eagle 
shall  be  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  grains ;  that  of  the  half  eagle  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  grains  ;  and  that  of  the  quarter  eagle  sixty-four  and  one-half  grains.  And 
that  for  all  sums  whatever,  the  ea^le  shall  be  a  legal  tender  of  payment  for  ten  dollars  ; 
the  half  eagle  for  five  dollars,  and  the  quarter  eagle  for  two  and  a  half  dollars. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  itfuvt/ter  ejiacied,Th&t  the  silver  coins  heretofore  issued  at  the  Mint 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  gold  coins  issued  since  the  81st  day  of  July,  1884,  shall 
continue  to  be  legal  tenders  of  payment  for  their  nominal  values,  on  the  same  terms  as 
if  they  were  of  the  coinage  provided  for  by  this  act 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  furt/uir  enacted.  That  of  the  copper  coins,  the  weight  of  the  cent 
shall  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  eight  grains,  and  the  weight  of  the  half  cent  eighty-four 
grains.  And  the  cent  shall  be  considered  of  the  value  of  one-hundredth  part  oi  a  dollar, 
and  the  half  cent  of  the  value  of  one  two-hundredth  i)art  of  a  dollar. 

Sec.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  upon  the  coins  struck  at  the  Mint  there 
shall  be  the  following  devices  and  legends  :  Upon  one  side  of  each  of  said  coins  there 
shall  be  an  impression  emblematic  of  liberty,  with  an  inscription  of  the  word  Liberty, 


and  the  year  of  the  coinage  ;  and  upon  the  reverse  of  each  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins, 
there  shall  he  the  figure  or  representation  of  an  eagle,  with  the  inscription  United  States 
of  America,  and  a  designation  of  the  value  of  the  coin ;  hut  on  the  reverse  of  the  dime 
and  half  dime,  cent  and  half  cent,  the  figure  of  the  eagle  shall  he  omitted. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  gold  and  silver  hullion  brought  to  the 
Mint  for  coinage,  shall  be  received  and  coined,  by  the  proper  officers,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  depositor  :  Provided,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  refuse,  at  the  Mint,  anjr  deposits  of 
less  value  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  any  bullion  so  base  as  to  be  unsmtable  for  the 
operation  of  the  Mint ;  And  pramded  aluo,  That  when  gold  and  silver  are  combined,  if 
either  of  these  metals  be  in  such  small  proportion  that  it  cannot  be  separated  advan- 
tageously, no  allowance  shall  be  made  to  the  depositor  for  the  value  of  such  metal. 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  when  bullion  is  brought  to  the  Mint  for 
coinacre,  it  shall  be  weighed  by  the  Treasurer,  in  the  presence  of  the  depositor,  when 
practicable,  and  a  receipt  given  which  shall  state  the  description  and  weight  of  the 
bullion  :  Provided,  that  when  the  bullion  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  require  melting  before 
its  value  can  be  ascertained,  the  weight  after  melting  shall  be  considered  as  the  true 
weight  of  the  bullion  deposited. 

Sec.  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  every  parcel  of  bullion  deposited  for 
coinage,  the  Treasurer  shall  deliver  to  the  Assayer  a  sufficient  portion  for  the  purpose  of 
being  assayed ;  but  all  such  bullion  remaining  from  tlie  operations  of  the  assay  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Treasurer  bv  the  Assayer. 

Sec.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Assayer  shall  report  to  the  Treasurer 
the  quality  or  standard  of  the  bullion  assayed  by  him ;  and  he  shall  also  communicate  to 
the  Treasurer  such  information  as  will  enable  him  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  charges 
hereinafter  provided  for,  to  be  made  to  the  depositor,  for  the  expenses  of  converting  the 
bullion  into  standard  metal  fit  for  coinage. 

Sec  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  only  subjects  of  charge  by  the  Mint  to 
tlie  depositor  shall  be  the  following :  For  refining  when  the  bullion  is  below  standard ; 
for  toughening  when  metals  are  contained  in  it  which  render  it  unfit  for  coinage ;  for 
copper  used  for  alloy  when  the  bullion  is  above  standard ;  for  silver  introduced  into  the 
alloy  of  gold  ;  and  for  separating  the  gold  and  silver  when  these  metals  exist  together  in 
the  bullion  ;  and  that  the  rate  of  these  charges  shall  be  fixed,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
Director,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ^  as  not  to  exceed,  in 
their  judgment,  the  actual  expense  to  the  Mint  of  the  materials  and  labor  employed  in 
each  of  the  cases  aforementioned  ;  and  that  the  amount  received  from  these  charges 
shall  be  accounted  for,  and  appropriated  for  defraying  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 
Mmt 

Sbo.  19.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  from  the  report  of  the  assayer,  and  the 
weight  of  the  bullion,  the  treasurer  shall  estimate  the  whole  value  of  each  deposit,  and 
also  the  amount  of  the  charges  or  deductions,  if  anv ;  of  all  which  he  shall  give  a  de- 
tailed memorandum  to  the  depositor ;  and  he  shall  also  give,  at  the  same  time,  imder 
his  hand,  a  certificate  of  the  net  amount  of  the  deposit,  to  be  paid  in  coins  of  the  same 
species  of  bullion  as  that  deposited. 

[Bbc&  20-^.  Provide  for  methods  of  transfers  of  bullion,  accounts,  etc.,  within 
the  Mint,  and  limitation  of  deviation  from  legal  standard  of  ingots  used.] 

Sec.  25.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  adjusting  the  weights  of  the  coins,  the 
following  deviation  from  the  standard  weight  shall  not  be  exceeded  in  any  of  the  single 
pieces :  In  the  dollar  and  half  dollar,  one  grain  and  a  half ;  in  the  quarter  dollar,  one 
erain  ;  in  the  dime  and  half  dime,  half  a  grain ;  in  the  gold  coins,  one  quarter  of  a  grain ; 
m  the  copper  coins,  one  grain  in  the  pennyweight ;  and  that  in  weighing  a  large  num- 
ber of  pieces  together,  when  deliverea  from  the  Chief  coiner  to  the  treasurer,  and  from 
the  treasurer  to  the  depositors,  the  deviations  from  the  standard  weights  shall  not  exceed 
the  following  limits:  Four  pennyweights  in  one  thousand  dollars ;  three  pennyweights 
in  one  thousand  half  dollars:  two  pennyweights  in  one  thousand  quarter  dollars;  one 
pennyweight  in  one  thousand  dimes  ;  one  pennyweight  in  one  thousand  half  dimes ;  two 
pennyweights  in  one  thousand  eagles  ;  one  and  a  half  pennyweights  in  one  thousand  half 
eagles ;  one  pennyweight  in  one  thousand  quarter  eagles. 

^Sbcb.  26-29.  Provide  for  the  weighing  and  reservation  for  annual  test  of  coins,  dis- 
position of  clippings,  treasurer's  account  with  Chief  coiner,  allowance  for  waste,  etc.] 

Sec.  30.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  when  the  coins  which  are  equivalent  to 
any  deposit  of  bullion  are  ready  for  delivery,  they  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  depositor, 
or  his  order,  by  the  Treasurer,  on  a  warrant  from  the  Director ;  and  that  the  payment 
shall  be  made,  if  demanded,  in  the  order  in  which  the  bullion  shall  have  been  brought 
to  the  Mint,  giving  priority  according  to  priority  of  deposit  only ;  and  that  in  the 
denominations  of  com  delivered,  the  Treasurer  shall  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
depositor,  unless  when  impracticable  or  inconvenient  to  do  so  ;  in  which  case,  the 
denominations  of  coin  shall  be  designated  by  the  Director. 

Ssc.  81.  And  be  it  further  enacUd,  That  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Mint  to  make 
letoniB  to  depositors  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary- 
of  the  Treasury  to  keep  in  the  said  Mint,  when  the  state  of  the  Treasury  will  admit 
thereof,  a  deposit  of  such  amount  of  public  money,  or  of  bullion  procured  tot  Vl^^  v^x- 
pose,  as  he  shall  Judge  convenient  and  necessary,  not  exceediufi^  one  hvVVWotl  oi  ^<^vc^ 
out  of  which  those  who  bring  bullion  to  the  Mint  may  be  paid  the  vaVwe  WiexeicA,  «&  ^i^ysi^ 
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as  practicable  after  this  value  has  been  ascertained  ;  that  the  bullion  so  deposited  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States  ;  that  no  discount  or  interest  shall  be  charged 
on  moneys  so  advanced  ;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  with- 
draw the  said  deposit,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  may,  at  his  discretion,  allow  the  coins 
formed  at  the  Mint  to  be  given  for  their  equivalent  in  other  monev. 

Sue.  32.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  to  secure  a  due  conformity  in  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  to  their  respective  standards  and  weights,  an  annual  trial  shall  be  made  of 
the  pieces  reserved  for  this  purpose  at  the  Mint  and  its  branches,  before  the  judge  of  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  the  attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvaaia,  and  the  collector  of  the  port 
of  Philadelphia,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  President  shall,  from  time  to  time,  d^g- 
nate  for  that  purpose,  who  shall  meet  as  commissioners,  for  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
on  the  second  Monday  in  February,  annually,  and  may  continue  their  meetings  by 
adjournment,  if  necessary ;  and  if  a  majority  of  the  commissioners  shall  fail  to  attend  at 
any  time  appointed  for  their  meeting,  then  the  Director  ef  the  Mint  shall  call  a  meeting 
of  the  commissioners  at  such  other  time  as  he  may  deem  convenient ;  and  that  before 
these  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the 
Mint,  such  examination  shall  be  made  of  the  reserved  pieces  as  shall  be  judged  sufficient ; 
and  if  it  shall  appear  that  these  pieces  do  not  differ  from  the  standard  fineness  and  weight 
by  a  greater  quantity  than  is  allowed  b^  law,  the  trial  shall  be  considered  and  reported 
as  satisfactory ;  but  if  any  greater  deviation  from  the  legal  standard  or  weight  i^all 
appear,  this  fact  bhall  be  certified  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  if,  ou  a  view 
oi  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  shall  so  decide,  the  officer  or  officers  iinplicated  in 
the  error  shall  be  thenceforward  disqualified  from  holding  their  respective  offices. 

Sec.  83.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  copper  bullion  shall  be  purchased  for  the 
Mint,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Treasurer,  under  instructions  from  the  Director  ;  that 
the  cost  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund  hereinafter  provided  for ;  and  that  the  copper 
bullion  shall  be  of  good  quality,  and  in  form  of  planchets  fit  for  passing  at  once  into  the 
hands  of  the  chief  coiner. 

Sec.  34.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  copper  planchets  shall  be  delivered, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  treasurer  to  the  chief  coiner,  to  be  by  him  coined ;  and  all 
such  copper  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasurer,  by  the  chief  coiner,  weight  for  weight, 
without  allowance  for  waste. 

Sec.  35.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Mint  to  deliver  the  copper  coins,  in  exchange  for  their  legal  equivalent  in  other  money, 
to  any  persons  who  shall  apply  for  them  :  Promded,  That  the  sum  asked  for  be  not  less 
than  a  certain  amount,  to  be  determined  by  the  Director,  and  that  it  be  not  so  great  a8» 
in  his  judgment,  to  interfere  with  the  capacity  of  the  Mint  to  supply  other  applicants. 

Sec  36.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  copper  coins  may,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Director,  be  delivered  in  any  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  cost  of  the  Mint  for  transportation. 

Sec.  37.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  money  received  by  the  Treasurer  in  ex- 
change for  copper  coins  shall  form  a  fund  in  his  hands,  which  shall  be  used  to  purchase 
copper  planchets,  and  to  pay  the  expense  of  transportation  of  copper  coins ;  and  that  if 
theie  be  a  surplus,  the  same  shall  be  appropriated  to  defray  the  contine^ent  expenses  of 
the  Mint. 

Sec.  38.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  heretofore  passed, 
relating  to  the  Mint  and  coins  of  the  United  States  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  be,,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Act  of  Marcll    3,  1949 — Aathorlzinf^  the  coinage  of  gold  dollar*  and   doublo 

eagles* 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  struck  and  coined  at 
the  Mint  of  the  United  States  and  the  branches  thereof,  conformably  in  all  respects 
to  law  (except  that  on  the  reverse  of  the  gold  dollar  the  figure  of  the  eagle  shall  be 
omitted),  and  conformably  in  all  respects  to  the  st:mdard  for  gold  coins  now  estab- 
lished by  law,  coins  of  gold  of  the  following  denomination  and  values,  viz :  double 
eagles,  each  to  be  of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars,  or  units,  and  gold  dollars,  each  to 
be  of  the  value  of  one  dollar,  or  unit. 

Sec.  2.  An^  be  it  further  enacted.  That  for  all  sums  whatever,  the  double  eagle 
shall  l>e  a  legal  tender  for  twenty  dollars  and  the  gold  dollar  shall  be  a  legal  lender  for 
one  dollar. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  laws  now  in  force  in  relation  to  the 
coins  of  the  United  States,  and  the  striking  and  coining  the  same,  shall,  so  far  as  applic- 
able, have  full  force  and  effect  in  relation  to  the  coins  herein  authorized,  whether  the 
said  laws  are  penal  or  otherwise  ;  and  whether  they  are  for  preventing  couni  erf  citing  or 
abasement,  for  protecting  the  currency,  for  regulating  and  guarding  the  process  of  strik- 
ing and  coining,  and  the  preparations  therefor,  or  for  the  security  of  the  coin,  or  for 
any  other  purpose. 

Skc.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  in  adjusthig  the  weights  of  gold  coin 
henceforth,  the  following  deviations  from  the  standard  weight  shall  not  be  exceeded  in 
any  of  the  single  pieces — namely,  in  the  double  eagle,  the  eagle,  and  the  half-eagle  one- 
half  of  a  grain,  and  in  the  quarter  eagle  and  gold  dollar,  one  quarter  of  a  grain  ;  and  that 
in  weighing  a  large  number  of  pieces  together,  when  delivered  from  the  chief  coiner  to 
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the  Treasurer  and  from  the  Treasurer  to  the  depositors,  the  deviation  from  the  standard 
'weight  shall  not  exceed  three  pennyweights  in  one  thousand  double  eagles ;  two  penny- 
weights in  one  thousand  eagles  ;  one  and  one-half  pennyweights  in  one  thousand  half 
eagles ;  one  pennyweight  in  one  thousand  quarter  eagles ;  and  one-half  of  a  penny- 
weight in  one  thousand  gold  dollars. 

A.Ct  of  niarcll  3,  1851 — Pro-rlslons  in  regard  t  coinage,  ete.,  contained  in  an 
aet  to  reduce  and  modify  tlie  rates  of  postag«j  in  ti&e  United  States  and  for 
oti&er  purposes. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  itfurtfier  enacted^  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  coin  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,  a  piece  of  the 
denomination  and  legal  value  of  three  cents,  or  three-hundredths  of  a  dollar,  to  be  com 
posed  of  three-fourths  silver  and  one-fourth  copper,  and  tq  weigh  twelve  grains  and 
three-eighths  of  a  grain' ;  that  the  said  coin  shall  bear  such  devices  as  shall  be  con- 
spicuously different  from  those  of  the  other  silver  coins  and  of  the  gold  dollar,  but 
having  the  inscription  "  United  States  of  America,"  and  its  denomination  and  date  ;  and 
that  it  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts  for  all  sums  of  thirty  cents  and  under. 
And  that  no  ingots  shall  be  used  for  the  coinage  of  the  three-cent  pieces  herein  author- 
ized of  which  the  quality  differs  more  than  five-thousandths  from  the  le^l  standard : 
and  that,  in  adjusting  the  weight  of  the  said  coin,  the  following  deviations  from  the 
standard  weight  shall  not  be  exceeded,  namely,  one-half  of  a  grain  in  the  single  piece, 
and  one  peimy weight  in  a  thousand  pieces. 

Act  of  Februarr   31.  1953 — An  act  amendatory  or  existing  laws  relative  to 

tfeie  naif  dollar,  quarter  dollar,  dime  and  l&alf  dime. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  1852  [1853],  the  weight 
of  the  half  dollar  or  piece  of  tifty  cents  shall  be  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  grains,  and 
the  quarter  dollar,  dime  and  half  dime,  shall  be,  respectively,  one-half,  one-fifth,  and 
one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  said  half  dollar. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  ttjurther  enacted,  That  the  silver  coins  issued  in  conformity  with 
the  above  section,  shall  be  legal  tenders  m  payment  of  debts  for  all  sums  not  exceeding 
five  dollars. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  order  to  procure  bullion  for  the  requisite 
coinage  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  dollar  authorized  by  this  act,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Mint  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director,  purchase  such  builion  with  the  bullion 
fund  of  the  Mint.  He  shall  charge  himself  with  the  gain  arising  from  the  coinage  of 
such  bullion  into  coins  of  a  nommal  value  exceeding  the  intrinsic  value  thereof,  and 
shall  be  credited  with  the  difference  between  such  intrinsic  value  and  the  price  paid  for 
such  bullion,  and  with  the  expense  of  distributing  said  coins  as  hereinafter  provided. 
The  balances  to  his  credit,  or  the  profit  of  said  coinage,  shall  be.  from  time  to  time,  on 
a  warrant  of  the  Director  of  the  Alint,  transferred  to  the  account  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  itfiirther  enacted.  That  such  coins  shall  be  paid  out  at  the  Mint,  in 
exchange  for  gold  coins  at  par,  in  sums  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful,  also,  to  transmit  parcels  of  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  the  assistant  treas- 
urers, depositaries,  and  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  under  general  regulations, 
proposed  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  : 
Prorided,  however.  That  the  amount  coined  into  quarter  dollars,  dimes  and  half  dimes, 
shall  be  regulat^'d  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  deposits  for  coinage  into  the  half  dollar, 
quarter  dollar,  dime,  and  half  dime,  shall  hereafter  be  received,  other  than  those  made 
by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  as  herein  authorized,  and  upon  account  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  ^,  And  be  it  furtJicr  enacted,  That,  at  the  option  of  the  depositor,  gold  or 
silver  may  be  cast  into  bars  or  ingots  of  either  pure  metal  or  of  standard  fineness,  as  the 
owner  may  prefer,  with  a  stamp  upon  the  same  designating  its  weight  and  fineness  ;  but 
no  piece  of  either  gold  or  silver  shall  be  cast  into  bars  or  ingots  of  a  less  weight  than 
ten  ounces,  except  pieces  of  one  ounce,  of  two  ounces,  of  three  ounces,  and  of  five 
ounces,  all  of  which  pieces  of  less  weight  than  ten  ounces  shall  be  of  the  standard  fine- 
ness, with  their  weight  and  fineness  stamped  upon  them;  but,  in  [all]  cases,  whether  the 
gold  and  silver  deposited  be  coined  or  cast  into  bars  or  ingots,  there  shall  be  a  charge  to 
the  depositor,  in  addition  to  the  charge  now  made  for  reti^ning  or  parting  the  metals,  of 
one-half  of  one  per  centum  ;  the  money  arising  from  this  charge  of  one-half  per  centum 
shall  be  charged  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  and  from  time  to  time,  on  warrant  of  the 
Direcror  of  the  Mint,  shall  be  transferred  into  the  Treasury  of  the  IJnited  States  :  Pro- 
vided, hoirever.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be  considered  as  applying  to 
the  half  dollar,  quarter  dollar,  the  dime,  and  half  dime. 

Sec,  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  time  to  time  there  shall  be  struck  and 
cc^ned  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  Stales  and  the  branches  thereof,  conformably  in 
all  respects  to  law,  and  conformably  in  all  respiects  to  the  standard  of  gold  coins  now 
established  by  law,  a  coin  of  gold  of  the  value  of  three  dollars,  or  units,  and  all  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  entitled  *,  An  act  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  gold  dollars  and  double 
eagles,"  approved  March  8,  1849,  shall  be  applied  to  the  coin  herein  authorized,  so  far 

>  See  Act  of  March  8, 1858,  sec.  7,  page  10. 
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as  the  same  may  be  applicable ;  but  the  deyices  and  shape  of  the  three-dollar  piece  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  BecTetary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  the 
firstd  ay  of  June  next. 

Act  of  Hiarcll  3.  1§53— Coinage  proirislons    contained   In   an   act  to   ■nppljr 
deficiencies  in  tne  appropriations,  fbr  tUc  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1833* 

[Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  relate  to  other  matters.] 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  gold  or  silver  shall  be  cast  into  bars 
or  ingots  or  formed  into  disks  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  branches 
thereof,  or  at  any  assay  office  of  the  United  States,  the  charge  for  lenning,  casting,  or 
forming  said  bars,  ingots,  or  disks  shall  be  equal  to,  but  not  exceed,  the  actual  cost  of 
the  operation,  including  labor,  wastage,  use  of  machinery,  materials,  etc.,  to  be  regu- 
lated from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  regulate  the  size  and  devices  of  the  new  silver  coin, 
authorized  by  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  amendatory  of  existing  laws  relative  to  the  half- 
dollar,  quarter  dollar,  dime  and  half  dime,''  passed  at  the  present  session  ;  and  that  to 
procure  such  devices,  as  also  the  models,  moulds  and  matrices  or  original  dies  for  the 
coins,  disks,  or  ingots  authorized  by  said  act,  the  Director  of  the  Mint  is  empowered, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  engage  temporarily  for  that  pur- 
pose the  services  of  one  or  more  artists,  distinguished  in  their  respective  departments , 
who  shall  be  paid  for  such  services  from  the  contingent  appropriation  for  the  Mint : 
And  that  hereafter  the  three  cent  coin  now  authorized  by  law  shall  be  made  of  the 
weight  of  three-fiftieths  of  the  weight  of  the  half  dollar,  as  provided  in  said  act.  and  of 
the  same  standard  of  fineness.  And  the  said  act,  entitled  **  An  act  amendatory  of  exist- 
ing laws  relative  to  the  half  dollar,  quarter  dollar,  dime  and  half  dime,"  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  full  force  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  April,  1853,  anything  therein  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

A.Ct  of  Februarjr '31,   1957 — An  act  to  determine  tlie  legal  tender  value  of 
foreign  coins,  and  for  tlie  coinage  of  cents  at  tiie  Mint  of  ti&e  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  pieces  commonly  known  as  the  quarter,  eighth, 
and  sixteenth  of  the  Spanish  pillar  dollar,  and  of  the  Mexican  dollar,  shall  be  receivable 
at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  its  several  offices,  and  at  the  several  post- 
offices,  and  land-offices,  at  the  rates  of  valuation  following — that  is  to  say,  the  fourth  of 
a  dollar,  or  piece  of  two  reals,  at  twenty  cents  ;  the  eighth  of  a  dollar,  or  piece  of  one 
real,  at  ten  cents  ;  and  the  sixteenth  of  a  dollar,  or  half  real,  at  five  cents. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tiiat  the  said  coins,  when  so  received,  shall  not 
again  be  paid  out,  or  put  in  circulation,  but  shall  be  recoined  at  the  Mint.  And  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper,  to  secure  their 
transmission  to  the  Mint  for  recoinage,  and  the  return  or  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
thereof,  when  deemed  expedient,  and  to  prescribe  such  forms  of  account  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate and  applicable  to  the  circumstances :  Provided,  That  the  expenses  incident  to 
such  transmission  or  distribution,  and  of  recoinage,  shall  be  charged  against  the  account 
of  silver  profit  and  loss,  and  the  net  {profits,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  from  time  to  time  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  ^ormer  acts  authorizing  the  currency  of  for- 
eign gold  or  silver  coins,  and  declaring  the  same  a  legal  tender  in  payment  for  debts,  are 
hereby  repealed  ;  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  to  cause  assays  to 
be  made,  from  time  to  time,  of  such  foreign  coins  as  may  be  known  to  our  commerce, 
to  determine  their  average  weight,  fineness,  and  value,  and  to  embrace  in  his  annual 
report  a  statement  of  the  results  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the 
standard  weight  of  the  cent  coined  at  the  Mint  shall  be  seventy-two  grains,  or  three 
twentieths  of  one  ounce  troy,  with  no  greater  deviation  than  four  grains  in  each  piece ; 
and  said  cent  shall  he  composed  of  eighty-eight  per  centum  of  copper  and  twelve  per 
centum  of  nickel,  of  such  shape  and  device  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Mint,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  the  coinage  of  the 
half  cent  shall  cease. 

[Sec.  5.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  from  the  bullion 
fund  of  the  Mint  materials  necessary  to  the  coinage  of  the  cent  authorized  by  the  act, 
and  makes  the  laws  in  force  relating  to  the  IVlint  and  the  coinage  of  precious  metals  ap- 
plicable to  this  coin.] 

Sec  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  to  pay  out  the  said  cent  at 
the  Mint  in  exchange  for  any  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
in  exchange  for  the  former  copper  coins  issued  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  transmit  par- 
cels of  the  said  cents,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  assistant  treasurers,  depositaries,  and 
other  officers  of  the  United  States,  under  general  rei^ulations  proposed  by  the  Director 
of  the  Mint,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  exchange  as  aforesaid. 
And  it  shall  also  be  lawful  for  the  space  of  two  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act  and 
no  longer,  to  pay  out  ot  the  Mint  the  cents  aforesaid  for  the  fractional  parts  of  the  dollar 
hereinbefore  named,  at  their  nominal  value  of  twenty-five,  twelve-and-a-half,  and  six- 
and-a-quarter  cents,  respectively. 
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[Sbg.  7.  Directs  that  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  shall  extend  to 
the  8Dth  of  June  in  each  year.  ] 

Act  of  April  2:1,  1S64 — Amending  tlte  Actot  February  91, 1857. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,.  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  standard  weight  of 
the  cent  coined  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States  shall  be  forty -eight  grains,  or  one- tenth  of 
one  ounce  troy ;  and  said  cent  shall  be  composed  of  ninety-fiye  per  centum  of  copper,  and 
five  per  centum  of  tin  and  zinc,  in  such  proportions  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mint ;  and  there  shall  be.  from  time  to  time,  struck  and  coined  at  the  mint  a 
two-cent  piece,  of  the  same  composition,  the  standard  weight  of  which  shall  be  ninety- 
siz  grains,  or  one-fifth  of  one  ounce  troy,  with  no  greater  deviation  than  four  grains  to 
each  piece  of  said  cent  and  two-cent  coins ;  and  the  shape,  mottoes,  and  devices  of  said 
coins  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Director  of  Mint,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  the  laws  now  in  force  relating  to  the  coinage  of  cents  and  providing  for 
the  purchase  of  material  and  prescribing  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  mint 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  extended  to  the  coinage 
herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  laws  now  in  force  relating  to  the  coins  of 
the  United  States  and  the  striking  and  coining  the  same  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  be 
extended  to  the  coinage  herein  authorized,  whether  said  laws  are  penal  or  otherwise,  for 
the  security  of  the  com,  regulating  and  guarding  the  process  of  striking  and  coining, 
for  preventing  debasement  or  counterfeiting,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

Skc.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Director  of  the  Mint  shall  prescribe  suit- 
able regulations  to  insure  a  due  conformity  to  the  required  weights  and  proportions  of 
alloy  in  the  said  coins;  and  shall  order  trials  thereof  to  be  made  irom  time  to  tune  by  the 
assayer  of  the  mint,  whereof  a  report  shall  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Director. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  said  coins  shall  be  a  legal  tender ^  in  any 
payment,  the  one-cent  coin  to  the  amount  of  ten  cents,  and  the  two-cent  coin  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  cents;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  pay  out  said  coins  in  exchange  for  the 
lawful  currency  of  the  United  States  (except  cents  or  half -cents  issued  under  former  acts 
of  Congress),  in  suitable  sums,  by  the  treasurer  of  the  mint, and  by  such  other  depositaries 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  designate,  under  general  re^rulations  proposed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Mint  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury ;  and  tne  expenses 
incident  to  such  exchange,  distribution,  and  transmission  may  be  paia  out  of  the  profits 
of  said  coinage  ;  and  the  net  profits  of  said  coinage,  ascertained  in  like  manner  as  is 
prescribed  in  the  second  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  make,  issue,  or 
pass,  or  cause  to  be  made,  issued,  or  passed,  any  coin,  card,  token,  or  device  whatsoever, 
in  metal  or  its  compounds,  intended  to  pass  or  be  passed  as  money  for  a  one-cent  piece 
or  a  two-cent  piece,  such  person  or  perse ns  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000 
and  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years. 

Act  of  IHaPCll    3»  1865— An  aet  to  aathorlce  the  eolnage  of  three-cent  pieces, 

and  fbr  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  there 
shall  be  coined  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  a  three-cent  piece,  composed  of  copper 
and  nickel  in  such  proportions,  not  exceeding  twentv-five  per  centum  of  nickel,  as  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  the  standard  weight  of  which  shall  be  thirty 
grains,  with  no  greater  deviation  than  four  grains  to  each  piece,  and  the  shape,  mottoes, 
and  devices  of  said  coin  shall  be  determmed  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  the  laws  now  in  force  relating  to  the 
coinage  of  cents,  and  providing  for  the  purchase  of  material  and  prescribing  the  appro- 
priate duties  of  the  officers  of  the  Mint,  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  extended  to  the  coinage  herein  provided  for. 

[Sec  2.  Extends  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  laws  in  operation  governing  other 
coinsl. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  coin  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  any 
payment  to  the  amount  of  sixty  cents.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  to  pay  out  said  coins  in 
exchange  for  the  lawful  currency  of  the  United  States,  (except  cents  or  half-<:ent8  or  two- 
cent  pieces  issued  under  former  acts  of  Congress.)  in  suitable  sums  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Mint,  and  by  such  other  depositaries  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  designate, 
and  under  general  regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  under 
the  like  regulations  the  same  may  be  exchanged  in  suitable  sums  for  any  lawful  currency 
of  the  United  States ;  and  the  expenses  incident  to  such  exchange,  distribution,  and  trans- 
mission, mskj  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  said  coinage,  and  the  net  profits  of  siid  coin- 
age, ascertained  in  like  manner  as  is  prescribed  in  the  second  section  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  relating  to  foreign  coins,  and  the  coinage  of  cents  at  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States."  approved  February  2l8t,  1857,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States :  Jnvvided,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  no  issues  of  fractional 
notes  of  the  United  States  shall  be  of  a  less  denomination,  than  five  cents,  and  all  such 
issues  of  a  less  denomination,  at  that  time  outstanding,  shall,  when  p«Ad  \xi\.o\\i<&  ^x^<^v 

*  See  Act  of  Mar,  B,  ld6S,  sec,  &,  page  12 ;  sec.  8567,  page  17. 
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uiy  or  any  designated  depositary  of  the  United  States,  or  redeemed  or  exchanged  h»  now 

provided  by  law,  be  retained  and  cancelled. 

[Sec.  4.  Provides  penalties  for  counterfeiting,  etc.] 

fSEC.  5.  Provides  for  an  additional  device  and  legend  for  this  coin.] 

Sec.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  one  and  two  cent  coins  of  the  United 

States  shall  not  be  a  legal  tender  for  any  payment  exceeding  four  cents  in  amount ;  and 

so  much  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  heretofore  enacted  as  are  in  conflict  with  the 

provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Act  of  may  1 6>  1 800— An  «.ct  autliorising  the  coinage  of  five-cent  pieces* 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. ,  That  so  i  oon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  tiiis  act.  there 
shall  be  coined  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  a  five-cent  piece  composed  of  copper  and 
nickel,  in  such  proportions,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  per  centum  of  nickel,  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  the  standard  weight  of  which  shall  be  seventy- 
seven  and  sixteen  hundredths  giains,  with  no  greater  deviation  than  two  grains  to  each 
piece;  and  the  shape,  mottoes  and  devices  of  said  coin  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  the  laws 
now  in  force  relating  to  the  coinage  of  cents,  and  providing  for  the  purchase  of  material, 
and  prescribing  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  Mint  anfl  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  extended  to  the  coinage  herein  provided  for. 

[Sec.  2.  Extends  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  to  the  coinajre  herein  authorized.] 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  said  coin  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  any  pay- 
ment to  the  amount  of  one  dollar.*  And  it  shall  be  lawful  to  pay  out  such  corns  m 
exchange  for  the  lawful  currency  in  the  United  States  (except  cents. or  half  cents,  or  two- 
cent  pieces,  issued  under  former  acts  of  Consrress),  in  suitable  euros,  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  Mint,  and  by  such  other  depositaries  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  designate, 
and  under  general  reflations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea«iurv.  And  under 
tiie  like  regulations  the  sjime  may  be  exchanged  in  suitable  sums  for  any  fawful  currency 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  expenses  incident  to  such  exchange,  distribution,  and 
transmission  may  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  said  coinage  ;  and  the  net  profits  of  said 
coinace,  as  ascertained  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  second  section  of  the  act  entitled 
'•  An  act  relating  to  foreign  coins  and  the  coinage  of  cents  at  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States,"  approved  February  twenty  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  :  Provided,  That  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  no  issues  of  fractional  notes  of  the  United  States  shall  be  of  a  less  denomina- 
tion than  ten  cents ;  and  all  such  issues  at  that  time  outstanding  shall,  when  paid  into 
the  Treasury  or  any  designated  depository  of  the  United  States,  or  redeemed  or 
exchanged  as  now  provided  by  law,  be  retained  and  cancelled. 

[Sec.  4  Provides  penalties  for  counterfeiting,  etc.] 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Treasurer  and  the 
several  assistant  treasurers  of  the  United  States  to  redeem  in  national  currency,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
coin  herein  authorized  to  be  issued  when  presented  in  sums  of  not  less  than  $100. 

Act  of  marcll  3,  1871 — An   act  to  provide  fbr  tl&e  redemption  of  copper  and 

other  token  coins. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  redeem  in  lawful  money,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe,  all  copper,  bronze,  copper- nickel,  and  base-metal  coinage  of 
every  kind  heretofore  authorized  by  law,  when  presented  in  sums  of  not  less  than 
twenty  dollars;  and  whenever  under  this  authority  these  coins  are  presented  for 
redemption  in  such  quantity  as  to  show  the  amount  outstanding  to  be  redundant,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  discontinue  or  diminish  the  manufacture  and 
issue  of  such  coinage  until  otherwise  ordered  by  him. 

Act  of  February  12,  1873.* — An  act  revising  and  amending  the  laws  rela- 
tlve  to  tlie  Mint,  assay  offices,  and  coinage  of  t lie  UnlteU  States. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.  «««»«» 

Sec.  14.  That  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  one-dollar  piece, 
which,  at  the  standard  weight  of  twenty -five  and  eight-tenths  grains,  shall  be  the  unit 
of  value  ;  a  quarter-eagle,  or  two-and-a-half  dollar  piece  ;  a  three-dollar  piece  ;  a  half- 
eagle,  or  five-dollar  piece  ;  an  eagle,  or  ten-dollar  piece  ;  and  a  double-eagle,  or 
twenty-dollar  piece.  And  the  standard  weiirht  of  the  gold  dollar  shall  be  twenty  five 
and  eight-tenths  grains,  ;  of  the  quarter  eagle,  or  two-and-a-half^iollar  piece,  sixty- 
four  and  a  half  grains ;  of  the  three-dollar  piece,  seventy-seven  and  four-tenths  grains ; 
of  the  half-ea;rle,  or  five-dollar  piece,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  grains  ;  of  the 
eagle  or  ten-dollar  piece,  two  hundred  and  fifty  eight  grains  ;  of  the  d<juble-eagle,  or 
twenty-dollar  piece,  live  hundrtd  and  sixteen  grams ;  which  coins  shall  be  a  legal 
tender  in  all  payments  at  their  nominal  value  when  not  below  the  standard  weight  and 
limit  of  tolerance  provided  in  tliis  act  for  the  single  piece,  and  when  reduced  in 
weight,  below  said  standard  and  tolerance,  shall  be  a  l;'gal  tender  at  valuation  in  pro- 
portion to  their  actual  weight ;  and  any  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  if  reduced  in 

*NoT9— The  act  of  Fabrnary  12, 1878,  ie  larg;elT  a  revision  of  earlier  coinage  laws,  and  contains  ;6 
■ections.    As  it  is  included  m  the  reviiloA  c^  1S7  i,  only  a  few  portions  are  reprodnced  here. 
»  See  sec.  8587,  pa^e  17. 
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veight  by  natural  abrasion  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  percentum  below  the  stand- 
ird  weight  prescribed  by  law,  after  a  circulation  of  twenty  years,  as  shown  by  its  date 
>f  coinage,  and  at  a  ratable  proportion  for  any  period  less  than  twenty  years,  shall  be 
received  at  their  nominal  value  by  the  United  States  Treasury  and  its  offices,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  for  the  protection  of  the  Qov- 
smraent  against  fraudulent  abrasion  or  other  practices  ;  and  any  gold  coins  in  the  Treasury 
yf  the  United  States  reduced  in  weight  be!ow  this  limit  of  abrasion  shall  be  reooined. 

Sec.  15.  The  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  trade  dollar,  a  half-dollar, 
3r  fifty -cent  piece,  a  quarter-dollar,  or  twenty-five  cent  piece,  a  dime,  or  ten-cent  piece ; 
&nd  the  weight  of  the  trade  doDar  shall  be  four  hundred  and  twenty  grains  troy  ;  the 
weight  of  the  half-dollar  shall  be  twelve  grams  and  one-half  of  a  gram  ;  the  quarter 
iollar  and  the  dime  shall  be,  respectively,  one-half  and  one-fifth  of  the  wei^^ht  of  the 
said  half-dollar ;  and  said  coins  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  any 
amount  not  exceeding  five  dollars  in  any  one  payment.  * 

IklCt     of    January    d9,    11174 — Authorising    coinage    to   be    executed   at   the 

Mint  of  the  IJnitecft  State*  for  foreign  countries. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  coinage  to  be  executed  at  the  Mints  of 
the  United  States  for  any  foreign  countries  applying  for  the  same,  according  to  the 
legally  prescribed  standards  and  devices  of  such  country,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe;  and  the  charge  for  the  same  shall  be  equal  to 
the  expense  thereof,  including  labor,  materials  and  use  of  machine^,  to  be  fixed  hy  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  with  the  approval  of  the'  Secretary  of  the  Treasurjr :  Provided,  . 
That  the  manufacture  of  such  coin  shall  not  interfere  with  the  required  coinage  of  the 
United  btates. 

4ct  of  June  d2,  1874 — Revised  statutes  of  the  United  States. 

[Bold  face  Teference>i  in  pto^ntheaes  indicate  the  immediate  source  of  the  legislation  in  question.  The 
late  1878,  alone,  refers  to  the  Act  of  Feb.  12. 1H78.] 

[Sec.  8495.  Locates  mints  of  the  United  Stales  at  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  New- 
Orleans,  Carson  and  Deiver,  and  assay  offices  at  New  York,  Boise  City,  lo.,  and 
Charlotte,  N.  C] 

[8ec9.  3496-3504,  inclusive,  and  3506-3510,  inclusive,  relates  to  the  officers  of  the 
several  mints  and  assay  offices,  their  duties,  salaries,  etc.] 

Sec.  3505.  (1873,  %  14.)  Any  gold  coins  of  the  United  Stales,  if  reduced  in  weight 
by  natural  abrasion  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  centum  below  the  standard  weight 
prescribed  by  law,  after  a  circulation  of  twenty  years  as  shown  by  the  date  of  coinage, 
find  at  a  ratable  proportion  for  any  period  less  tlian  twenty  years,  shall  be  received  at 
tlieir  nominal  value  by  the  United  Slates  Treasury  and  its  offices,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  for  the  protection  of  the  Government 
against  fraudulent  abrasion  or  other  practices. 

Sbc.  8511.  (1871.  $14.)  The  gold  coins  of  ilie  United  States  shall  be  a  one-dollar 
piece,  which,  at  the  standard  weight  of  twenty-five  and  eight-tenths  grains,  shall 
be  the  unit  of  value ;  a  quarter-eagle,  or  two  and  a  half  dollar  piece  ;  a  three-dollar 
piece;  a  half -eagle,  or  five-dollar  piece;  an  eaglp,  or  ten-dollar  piece;  and  a  double-eagle, 
or  twenty-dollar  piece.  And  the  standard  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  shall  be  twenty- 
five  and  eight-tenths  grains ;  of  the  quarter-eagle,  or  two  and  a  half  dollar  piece,  sixty- 
four  and  a  half  grains;  of  the  ihree-dollur  piece,  seventy-seven  and  four  tenths  grains; 
of  the  half -eagle,  or  the  five-dollar  piec«',  one  hundred  nnd  twenty- nine  grains;  of 
the  eagle,  or  ten-dollar  piece,  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  grains;  of  the  double -eagle, 
or  twenty-dollar  piece,  five  hundred  and  sixteen  grains.* 

Sec.  3512.  (i«73.  §14.)  Any  gold  coins  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stales,  when 
reduced  in  weight  by  natural  abrasion  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  centum  below  the 
standard  weight  prescribe  1  by  law^  shall  be  recoined. 

Sec.  3513. '  (i87;i,  $  is.)  The  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  trade  dollar, 
a  half-dollar,  or  a  fifty-cent  piece,  a  quarter  dollar,  or  twenty-five  cent  piece,  a  dime,  or 
ten-cent  piece;  and  the  weight  of  the  trade^ollar  shall  be  four  hundred  and  twenty 
grains  troy  ;  the  weight  of  the  half-dollar  shall  be  twelve  grams  and  one-half  of  a  gram  ; 
the  quarter-dollar  and  the  dime  shall  be,  respectively,  one-half  and  one-fifth  of  the 
vreight  of  said  half  dollar. 

Sec.  8514.  (1873,  $  13.)  The  standard  for  both  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  such  that  of  one  th  usand  parts  by  weight  nine  hundred  shall  be  of  pure 
metal  and  one  hundred  of  alloy.  The  alloy  of  the  silver  coins  shal  be  of  copper.  The 
lUoy  of  th3  gold  coins  shall  be  of  copper,  or  of  copper  and  silver ;  but  the  silver  shall  in 
lo  case  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  whole  alloy. 

Sec  8515.  (i873,  jifl.)  The  minor  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  five-cent 
piece,  a  three-cent  piece,  and  a  one-cent  piece.  The  alloy  for  the  five  and  three  cent 
pieces  shall  be  of  copper  and  nickel,  to  be  composed  of  three-fourths  copper  and  one- 
fourth  nickel.  The  alloy  of  the  one-cent  piece  shall  be  ninety-five  per  centum  of  copper 
ind  five  per  centum  of  tm  and  zinc,  in  such  proportions  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
[Hrector  of  the  Mint.     The  weight  of  the  piece  of  five  cents  shall  be  seventy-seven  and 

1  See  Sees.  8518  and  a'S86,  Rev.  Statutea.  pp.  13  and  17. 

*  Coinage  of  $1  and  $8  pieces  discontinued  by  Act  of  September  26,  IBOO,  page  21. 

*  See  also  Act  of  March  8, 1875,  for  20-ct.  silver  pieces ;  Act  Pebniaiy  28, 1878,  restoring  «>tA\!A«x^  «^\'^«t 
lollar  to  fall  leg»l  tender  and  anttaorixing  its  c  inaji^e  ;   Vet  July  14, 1890,  dV&couWnuVii^  cx>\xi«^  oil  %^2l:«^x 
loDar.    Act  August  5, 1892,  and  JAtach  3. 1802,  Columbian  coins. 
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dxteen-hundredths  grains  troy ;  of  the  three-cent  piece,  thirty  grains ;  and  of  the  one- 
cent  piece,  forty-eight  grains. 

Beg.  8516.  (1873,  §17.)  No  coins,  either  of  gold,  silver,  or  minor  coinage,  shall 
hereafter  be  issued  from  the  Mint  other  than  those  of  the  denominations,  standiurds,  and 
weights  set  forth  in  this  Title. 

Sec.  3517.  (i873,  $18.)  Upon  the  coins  there  shall  he  the  following  devices  and 
legends :  Upon  one  side  there  shall  be  an  impression  emblematic  of  li^rty,  with  an 
inscription  of  the  word  **  Liberty  "  and  the  year  of  the  coinage  and  upon  the  reverse 
shall  be  the  figure  or  representation  of  an  eagle,  with  the  inscriptions  '*  United  States  of 
America  "  and  "  E  Pluribus  Unum,"  and  the  designation  of  the  value  of  the  coin ;  but 
on  the  gold  dollar  and  three-dollar  piece,  the  dime,  five,  three,  and  one  cent  piece, 
the  figure  of  the  eagle  shall  be  omitted  :  and  on  the  reverse  of  the  silver-trade  dollar 
the  weight  and  the  fineness  of  the  coin  shidl  be  inscribed.' 

Sec.  3518.  (1873,  %  lo.)  At  the  option  of  the  owner  gold  or  silver  may  be  cast  into 
bars  of  tine  metal,  or  of  standard  fineness,  or  unparted,  as  he  may  prefer,  with  a  stamp 
upon  the  same  designating  the  weight  and  fineness  and  with  such  devices  impr^sed 
thereon  as  mav  be  deemed  expedient  to  prevent  fraudulent  imitation,  and  uo  such  bars 
flhall  be  issued  of  a  less  weight  than  five  ounces.^ 

Sec.  8519.  (i873,  %  »o.)  Any  owner  of  gold  bullion  may  deposit  the  same  at  any 
mint,  to  be  formed  into  coin  or  bars  for  his  benefit.  It  shall  be  lawful,  however,  to 
refuse  any  deposit  of  less  value  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  any  bullion  so  l»ase  as  to  be 
unsuitable  for  the  operations  of  the  Mint.  In  case  where  gold  and  silver  are  combined, 
if  either  metal  be  in  such  small  proportion  that  it  cannot  oe  separated  advantageously, 
no  allowance  shall  be  made  to  the  depositor  for  its  value. 

Sec.  3520.  (1873,  %  ai.)  Any  owner  of  silver  bullion  may  deposit  the  same  at  any 
mint,  to  be  formed  into  bars,  or  into  dollars  of  the  weight  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
grains  troy,  designated  in  this  Title  as  trade-dollars,  and  no  deposit  of  silver  for  other 
coinage  shall  be  received.  Silver  bullion  contained  in  gold  deposits,  and  separated  there- 
from, may,  however,  be  paid  for  in  silver  coin,  at  such  valuations  as  may  be,  from  time 
to  time,  established  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint. 

Sec.  852U  (i873,  §  aa.)  When  bullion  is  deposited  in  any  of  the  mints,  it  shall  be 
weighed  by  the  superintendent,  and  when  practicable,  in  the  presence  of  the  depositor, 
to  whom  a  receipt  shall  be  given,  which  shall  state  the  description  and  weight  of  the 
bullion.  When,  however,  the  bullion  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  require  melting,  or  the 
removal  of  base  metals,  before  its  value  can  be  ascertained,  the  weight,  after  such  oper- 
ation, shall  be  considered  as  the  true  weight  of  the  bullion  deposited.  The  fitness  of  the 
bullion  to  be  received  shall  be  determined  by  the  assayer,  and  the  mode  of  melting  by 
the  melter  and  refiner. 

Sec  8522.  (i873,  %  93.)  From  every  parcel  of  bullion  deposited  for  coinage  or  bars, 
the  superintendent  shall  deliver  to  the  assayer  a  sufficient  portion  for  the  purpose  ot 
being  assayed.  The  bullion  remaining  from  the  operations  of  the  assay  shall  be  returned 
to  the  superintendent  by  the  assayer. 

Sec.  3528.  (i873,  |  $t4.)  The  assayer  shall  report  to  the  superintendent  the  quality  or 
Oneness  of  the  bullion  assayed  by  him,  and  such  information  as  will  enable  him  to  com- 
pute the  amount  of  the  charges  hereinafter  provided  for,  to  be  made  to  the  depositor. 

Sec.  3524.  (i873,  %  »5.)  The  charge  for  converting  standard  gold  bullion  into  coin 
shall  be  one-fifth  of  one  per  centum.  '  The  charges  lor  convertinGT  s'andard  silver  into 
trade-dollars  for  melting  and  retlning  when  bullion  is  below  standard,  for  toughening 
when  metals  are  contained  in  it  which  render  it  unfit  for  coinage,  for  copper  used  for 
alloy  when  the  bullion  is  above  standard,  for  separating  the  gold  and  silver  when 
these  metals  exist  together  in  the  bullion,  and  for  the  preparation  of  bars,  shall  be  fixed, 
from  tine  to  time,  bv  the  Director,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, so  as  to  equal  but  not  exceed,  in  their  judgment,  the  actual  average  co*it  to  each 
mmt  and  assay-office  of  the  material,  labor,  wastage,  and  use  of  machinery  employed  in 
each  of  the  cases  aforementioned. 

Sec  8525.  1873,  $  96.)  The  assayer  shall  verify  all  calculations  made  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  value  of  deposits,  and,  if  satisfied  of  the  correctness  thereof,  shall 
countersign  the  certificate  required  to  be  given  by  the  superintendent  to  the  depositor. 

Sec  8526.  (1873,  %  a7.)  In  order  to  procure  bullion  for  the  silver  coinage  authorized 
by  this  title,  the  superintendents,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  as  to 
price,  terms  and  quantity,  shall  purchase  such  bullion  with  the  bullion-fund.  The  gain 
arising  from  the  coinage  of  such  silver  bullion  into  coin  of  a  nominal  value  exceeding 
the  cost  thereof  shall  be  credited  to  a  special  fund  denominated  the  silver-profit  f un(£ 
This  fund  shall  be  charged  with  the  wastage  incurred  in  the  silver  coinage,  and  with  the 
expense  of  distributing  such  silver  coins  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  balance  to  the 
credit  of  this  fund  shall  be  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  twice  a  year,  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  8527.  (1873,  %  '4H^^  *  Silver  coins  other  than  the  trade-dollar  shall  be  paid  out 
at  the  several  mints,  and  at  the  assay-office  in  New  York  City,  in  exchange  for  gold 

>  New  devices  provided  for  br  Act  of  Sept.  26, 1890. 

>  See  aleo  Acts  of  May  ;i6, 18^,  aod  March  8. 1^1. 

*  This  charge  repealed  bj  Act  of  January  14,  ISTn,  section  2. 

*  See  acts  Angast  7,  18ti3 ;  August  4,  1886 ;  March  8,  1.89. 
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coins  at  par,  in  sums  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars.  It  shall  be  lawful,  also,  to 
transmit  parcels  of  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  assistant  treasurers,  depositaries, 
and  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  under  general  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ^othine  herein 
contained  shall,  however,  prevent  the  payment  of  silver  coins,  at  their  nominal  value, 
for  silver  parted  from  gold,  as  provided  in  this  Title,  or  for  change  less  than  one  dollar 
in  settlement  for  toM  deposits.  But  for  two  years  after  the  twelfth  day  of  February, 
eighteen  hundrea  and  seventy-three,  silver  coins  shall  be  f^id  at  the  mint  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  assay -office  in  New  York  City,  for  silver  bullion  purchased  for  coinage, 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  and  aporo^^ed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  3528.  (1873,  §  ao.)  For  the  purchase  of  metal  for  the  minor  coinage  author- 
ized bv  this  Title,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  lawful  monej  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  at  which  establlFhment  only,  until  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  such  coinage  shall  be  carried  on.  The  superintendent,  V/ith  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  iVIint  as  to  price,  terms  and  quantity,  shall  purchase  the 
metal  required  for  such  coinage  by  public  advertisement,  and  the  lowest  and  best  bid 
shall  be  accepted,  the  fineness  of  the  metals  to  be  determined  on  the  mint  assay.  The 
^in  arising  from  the  coinage  of  such  metals  into  coin  of  a  nominal  value,  exceeding 
the  cost  thereof,  shall  be  credited  to  the  special  fund  denominated  the  minor-coinage 
profit  fund  ;  and  this  fund  shall  be  charged  with  the  wastage  incurred  in  such  coina^, 
and  with  the  cost  of  distributing  said  coins  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  balance  remain- 
ing to  the  credit  of  this  fund,  and  any  balance  of  profits  accrued  from  minor  coinage 
imder  former  acts,  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  twice  a  year,  covered  into 
the  Treasury. 

Sec.  8529.  (i873,  §  ao.)  The  minor  coins  authorized  by  this  Title  may,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  be  delivered  in  any  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  cost  of  the  Mint,  for  transportation,  and  shall  be  exchangeable  at 
par  at  the  mint  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent,  for  anv  other 
coin  of  copper,  bronze,  or  copper- nickel  heretofore  authorized  by  law.  It  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  Treasurer  and  the  several  assistant  treasurers  and  depositaries  of  the  United 
States  to  redeem,  in  lawful  monev,  under  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  bv  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  all  copper,  bronze,  and  copper  nickel  coins  authorized  by  law  when 
presented  in  sums  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars.  Whenever,  under  this  authority,  these 
coins  are  presented  for  redemption  in  such  quantity  as  to  show  the  amount  outstanding 
to  be  redundant,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  required  to  direct  that 
fluch  coinage  shall  cease  until  otherwise  ordered  by  him. 

TSbcb.  8530-84  relate  to  the  handling,  delivery,  assaying,  etc. ,  of  bullion  and  ingots 
within  the  mint]. 

Sec.  8585.  (isra,  %  se.)  In  adjusting  the  weights  of  the  gold  coins,  the  following  devia- 
tions shall  not  be  exceeded  in  any  single  piece :  In  the  double-eagle  and  the  eagle,  one- 
half  of  a  grain  ;  in  the  half-eagle,  the  three-dollar  piece,  the  quarter-eagle  and  the  one- 
dollar  piece,  one-fourth  of  a  grain.  And  in  weighing  a  number  of  pieces  together,  when 
delivered  l^  the  coiner  to  the  superintendent,  and  by  the  superintendent  to  the  depositor, 
the  deviation  from  the  standard  weight  shall  not  exceed  one-hundredt'ti  of  an  ounce  in 
five  thousand  dollars  in  double-eagles,  eagles,  half -eagles,  or  quarter-eagles;  in  one 
thousand  three  dollar  pieces,  and  in  one  thousand  one-dollar  pieces. 

Sec.  8536.  (1873,  $  37.)  In  adjusting  the  weight  of  the  silver  coins  the  following 
deviations  shall  not  be  exceeded  in  any  single  piece :  In  the  dollar,  the  half  and  quarter 
dollar,  and  in  the  dime,  one  and  one-half  grains.  And  in  weighing  a  large  number  of 
pieces  together,  when  delivered  by  the  coiner  to  the  superintendent,  and  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  the  depositor,  the  deviations  from  the  standard  weight  shall  not  exceed  two- 
hundredths  of  an  ounce  in  one  thousand  dollars,  half-dollars,  or  quarter  dollars,  and 
one-hundredth  of  an  ounce  in  one  thousand  dimes. 

Sec.  8537.  (1873,  $  38. »  In  adjusting  the  weight  of  the  minor  coins  provided  by  this 
Title,  there  shall  be  no  greater  deviation  allowed  than  three  grains  for  the  five-cent  piece 
and  two  grains  for  the  three  and  one-cent  pieces. 

[Secs  8588-48  relate  to  the  delivery  of  coins  by  the  coiner  ;  the  selection  of  trial 
pieces ;  disposal  of  chippings,  wastage,  etc.;  and  annual  settlement]. 

Sec.  8544.  (I873,  %  4ft.)  When  the  coins  or  bars  which  are  the  equivalent  to  any 
deposit  of  bullion  are  ready  for  delivery,  thev  shall  be  paid  to  the  depositor,  or  his  order, 
by  the  superintendent ;  and  the  payments  shall  be  made,  if  demanded,  in  the  orde  in 
which  the  bullion  shall  have  been  brought  to  the  mint.  In  cases,  however,  where  there 
is  delay  in  manipulating  a  refractory  deposit,  or  for  any  other  unavoidable  cause,  the 
payment  of  sulraequent  deposits,  the  value  of  which  is  known,  shall  not  be  delayed 
thereby.  In  the  denominations  of  coin  delivered,  the  superintendent  shall  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  depositor,  except  when  impracticable  or  inconvenient  to  do  so. 

Sec  3545.  (1873,  $  47.)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  mints  and  the  assav  office 
in  New  York  to  make  returns  to  depositors  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  keep  in  such  mints  and  assay  office,  when 
the  state  of  the  Treasury  will  admit  thereof,  such  an  amount  of  public  money,  or  bullion 
procured  for  the  purpose,  as  he  shall  judge  convenient  and  necessary,  out  of  which  those 
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who  bring  bullion  to  the  said  mints  and  assay  office  may  be  paid  the  value  thereof,  fit 
coin  or  bars,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  value  has  been  ascertained.  On  p^ymieut 
thereof  being  made,  the  bullion  so  deposited  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United. 
States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  however,  at  any  time  withdraw  the  fund^ 
or  any  portion  thereof. 

Sec.  8546.  (i873,  $  46.)  Unparted  bullion  may  be  exchanged  at  any  of  the  mints  fo^,^ 
fine  bars,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Director  of  IJm^~ 
Mint,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  fineness,  weiriit  and 
value  of  the  bullion  received  and  given  in  exchange  shall  in  all  cases  be  determmed  by 
the  Mint  assay.  The  charge  to  the  depositor  for  refining  or  parting  shall  not  exceed  tfait 
allowed  and  deducted  for  the  same  operation  in  the  exchange  of  unrefined  for  refined 
bullion. 

Sec.  8547.  (1873,  $  48.)  To  secure  a  due  conformity  in  the  gold  and  silver  coins  to- 
their  respective  stand {u*ds  of  fineness  and  weight,  the  judge  of  the  district  court  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  assayer  of  the 
assay  office  at  New  York,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  President  shall  from  time  to 
time  designate,  shall  meet  as  assay  commissioners,  at  the  mint  in  Philadelphia,   to 
examine  and  test,  in  the  presence  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  the  fineness  and  weight  of 
the  coins  reserved  by  the  several  mints  for  this  purpose  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
February,  annually,  and  may  continue  their  meeting  by  adjournment,  if  necessary.    If  & 
majority  of  the  commissioners  fail  to  attend  at  any  time  appointed  for  their  meeting,  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  at  such  other  time  as  he 
may  deem  convenient.     If  it  appears  by  such  examination  and  test  that  these  coins  do- 
not  differ  from  the  standard  fineness  and  weight  by  a  greater  quantity  than  is  allowed  by 
law,  the  trial  shall  be  considered  and  reported  as  satisfactory.      If,  however,  any  greater 
deviation  from  the  legal  standard  or  weight  appears,  this  fact  shall  be  certified  to  the 
Pre^dent ;  and  if,  on  a  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  shall  so  decide,  the 
officers  implicated  in  the  error  shall  be  thenceforward  disqualified  from  holding  their 
respective  offices. 

Skc.  8548.  (1873,  «  49.)  For  the  purpose  of  securing  a  due  conformity  in  weight  of 
the  coins  of  the  United  States  to  the  provisions  of  this  Title,  ihe  brass  troy-pound  weight 
procured  by  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Loudon,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  for  the  use  of  the  Mint,  and  now  in  the  custody  of  the  mint  in  Phila- 
delphia, shall  be  the  standard  troy  pound  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  conformably 
to  which  the  coinage  thereof  shall  be  regulated. 

Sec.  8549.  (1873,  $  so.)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  to  procure 
for  each  mint  and  assay  office,  to  be  kept  safely  thereat,  a  series  of  standard  weights 
corresponding  to  the  standard  troy  pound  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of 
a  one-pound  weight  and  the  requisite  subdivisions  and  multiples  thereof,  from  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  grain  to  twenty-five  pounds.  The  troy  weights  ordinuiily  employed 
in  the  transaction  of  such  mints  and  a  say-offices  shall  be  repitated  according  to  the 
above  standards  at  least  once  in  every  year,  under  the  inspection  of  the  superintendent 
and  assaycr  ;  and  the  accuracy  of  those  used  at  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  shall  be  tested 
annually,  in  the  presence  of  the  assay  commissioners,  at  the  time  of  the  annual  examina- 
tion and  test  of  coins. 

Sec.  8550.  (1873,  %  51.)  The  obverse  working  dies  at  each  mint  shall,  at  the  end  of 
each  calendar  >  ear,  be  defaced  and  destroyed  by  the  coiner  in  the  presence  of  the 
superintendent  and  assay er. 

Sec.  8568.  (i79a,  $  «o.)  The  money  of  account  of  the  United  States  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  dollars  or  units,  dimes  or  tenth"*,  cents,  or  hundredths,  and  mills  or  thou- 
sandths, a  dime  being  the  tenth  part  of  a  dollar,  a  cent  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  a. 
mill  the  thousandth  part  of  a  dollar ;  and  all  accounts  in  the  public  offices  and  all  pro- 
ceedings in  the  courts  shall  be  kept  and  had  in  conformity  to  this  re<rulution. 

Sec.  8564.  (Mar.  3, 1873,  $  1.)  The  value  of  foreign  coin  ns  ex])re  sed  in  the  money 
of  account  of  the  United  States  shall  be  that  of  the  pure  metal  of  such  coin  of  standard 
value  ;  and  the  values  of  the  standard  coins  in  circulation  of  the  various  nations  of  the 
world  shall  be  estimated  annually  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  be  proclaimed  on  tiie 
first  day  of  January  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  3565.  (Mnr.  3, 1873,  §  9.)  In  all  payments  by  or  to  the  Treasury,  whether 
made  here  or  in  foreign  countries,  where  it  bicomes  neces>arv  to  compute  the  value  of 
the  sovereign  or  pound  sterling,  it  shall  be  dc  me(i  equal  to  four  dollars  and  eighty -six 
cents  and  six  and  one-half  mills,  and  the  same  rule  shall  be  applied  in  appraising  mer- 
chandise imported  where  the  value  is,  by  the  invoice,  in  sovereigns  or  pounds  sterling, 
and  in  the  construction  of  contracts  payable  in  sovereigns  or  pounds  sterling  ;  and  this 
valuation  shall  be  the  par  of  exchange  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ; 
and  all  contracts  made  after  the  first  day  of  January.  1874,  based  on  an  assumed  par  of 
exchange  with  Gr».'at  Britain  of  fifty-four  pence  to  the  dollar,  or  four  dollars  forty-four 
and  four-ninths  cents  to  the  sovereign  or  pound  sterling,  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Sec.  8566.  (Feb.  9, 1793,  $  3 ;  Feb.  21. 1857,  §  2.)  All  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins 
received  in  payment  for  moneys  due  to  the  United  States  shall,  before  being  issued  in 
circulation,  be  coined  anew. 

[Sec.  3567  is  the  same  as  sec.  1  of  the  act  of  Feb.  21,  1857,  page  10,  ante,] 
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LBOAL  TENDER. 

Sbc.  8584.    (Feb.  ai,  issr,  %  3.)    No  foreign  gold  or  silver  coins  shall  be  a  legal 

ler  in  payment  of  debts. 

8eo.  8585.    (1873,  %  14.)    The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender 
in  all  payments  at  their  nominal  value  when  not  below  the  standard  weight  and  limit  of. 
tolerance  provided  by  law  for  the  single  piece,  and,  when  reduced  in  weight  below  such 
4rtandard  and  tolerance,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  valuation  in  proportion  to  their  actual 
weight. 

Sec.  8586.  (1873,  c  i5.)  The  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender 
at  their  nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  five  dollars'  in  any  one  payment 

Bbc.  8587.  (1873,  §  16.)  Tbe  minor  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender 
•at  their  nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  25  cents  in  any  one  payment. 

Skc.  8700.  (M«r.  17, 186J8, 1 1.>  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  purchase  coin 
with  any  of  the  bonds  or  notes  of  tbe  United  States,  authorized  by  law,  at  such  rates  and 
upon  such  terms  as  he  may  deem  most  advantageous  to  the  public  interest. 

Sec.  254.  (SUmr.  3,  1863,  §  5.)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
Teceive  deposits  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  with  the  Treasurer  or  any  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  in  sums  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  and  to  issue  cerdflcates  there- 
for, in  denominations  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  each,  corresponding  with  the 
denominations  of  the  United  States  notes.  The  coin  and  bullion  deposited  for  or  repre- 
senting the  certificates  of  deposit  shall  be  retained  in  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  the 
«ame  on  demuid.  And  certificates  representing  coin  in  the  Treasiur^  may  be  i^^sued  in 
pavment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which  certificates,  together  with  thoe  issued  for 
coin  and  bullion  deposited,  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  twenty  per  centum  beyond  tbe 
amount  of  coin  and  bullion  in  tbe  Treasury ;  und  the  certificates  for  coin  and  bullion  in 
the  Treasury  shall  be  received  at  par  in  payment  for  duties  on  imports. 

Act  of  marcb  3,  1875 — Autl&orlsing  tl&e  coinage  of  m.  tvrent)r..«ent  piece*  of 

silver  at  tlie  Mint  of  tl&e  UnittHi  States. 

[Provides  for  the  issue  of  a  silver  coin  of  the  denomination  of  20  cents,  weight  6 
^rams,  legal  tender  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  f  5  in  any  one  payment.] 

Act  of  April  17,  1 870— Provisions  in  regard  to  coinase  rontnined  in  tbe  act 
to  provide  for  deficiencies  in  the  -Printing  and  Kngraving  Bureau  of 
tbe  Treasury  Department,  etc. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  directed  to  issue  silver  coins 
of  the  United  States  of  the  denomination  of  ten,  twenty,  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents  of 
standard  value,  in  redemption  of  an  equal  amount  of  fractional  currency,  whether  the 
same  be  now  in  the  Treasury  awaiting  redemption,  or  whenever  it  may  be  presented  for 
redemption' ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may.  under  regulations  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  provide  for  such  redemption  and  issue  by  substitution  at  the  regular  sub- 
treasuries  and  public  depositories  of  the  United  States  until  the  whole  amount  of  frac- 
tional currency  outstanding  shall  be  redeemed.  And  the  fractional  currency  redeemed 
under  this  act  shall  be  held  to  be  a  part  of  the  sinking  fund  provided  for  bv  existing 
law,  the  interest  to  be  computed  thereon,  as  in  the  case  of  bonds  redeemed  under  the  act 
relating  to  the  sinking  fund. 

JU  RC9.  of  Julf  tid,  1876— Joint   resolution   fbr  tbe   issue  of  silver   coins. 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  such  limits  and  regida- 
tions  as  will  best  secure  a  just  and  fair  distribution  of  the  same  through  the  country, 
may  issue  the  silver  coin  at  any  time  in  the  Treasury  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing ten  million  dollars,  in  exchange  for  an  equal  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  ;  and  the 
notes  so  received  in  exchange  shall  be  kept  as  a  ppecial  fund*  separate  and  apart  from  all 
other  money  in  the  Treasury,  and  be  reissued  only  upon  the  retirement  and  destruction 
of  a  like  sum  of  fractional  currency  received  at  the  Treasury  in  payment  of  dues  to  the 
United  States  ;  and  said  fractional  currency,  when  so  substituted,  shall  be  destroyed  and 
held  as  part  of  the  sinkinc:  fund,  as  provided  in  the  act  approved  April  17,  1876. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  trade  dollar  shall  not  hereafter  be  a  legal  tender,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  limit  from  time  to  time  the  coinage  thereof  to 
such  an  amount  as  he  may  deem  sufllcient  to  meet  the  export  demand  for  the  same. 

»  Changed  to  $10  by  act  June  9,  1879,  ^  P,  p.  19.    For  Bucceeding  legislation  eee  : 

Act  of  April  17, 1875.— To  redeem  fractional  paper  currency  wltn  mbnidiary  silver  coins. 

Jt.  Res.  of  July  82. 1876.— To  issue  silver  coins  in  exchange  for  legal-tender  notes  ;  repealing  legal 
tender  of  the  trade  dollar  and  restricting  its  coinage  ;  limiting  subsidiarv  silver  coinage  to  8r>o,000,(X)0. 

Act  of  February  28, 1878.— Restoring  legal-tender  quality  of  silver  dollar  and  directing  Us  coinage  and 
tbe  issuance  of  certificates  therefor. 

Act  of  July  14, 1890.— Discontinuing  coinage  of  standard  silver  dollar ;  authorizing  purchase  of  silver 
and  issuance  of  certificates  as  legal  tender. 

•  Coinage  prohibited  by  act  of  May  2,  187S. 

•  See  provisions  of  the  resumption  act  of  Jan.  1 1.  J87\  page  80. 

•  Under  8ec.  8  of  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  appropriations  act  of  June  21,  1879,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to  issue  immediately,  in  payment  of  a  rcarages  of  pensions,  the  legal 
tender  notee  held  as  a  special  fund  under  above  authority,  and  it  is  further  providea  that  "fractional 
currency  presented  for  redemption  shall  be  rcdeeme J  in  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  uol  oWL^rwNa^  ^\.vto 
prlated." 
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Sec.  8.  That  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  suhsidiaiy  silver  coin  authorized  bj  law 
to  be  issued  in  redemption  of  the  fractional  currency  it  snail  be  lawful  to  manufacture 
at  the  several  mints,  and  issue  through  the  Treasury  and  its  several  offices,  such  coin  to 
an  amount  that,  including  the  amount  of  subsidiary  silver  coin  and  of  fractional  cur- 
rency outstanding,  shall,  in  the  aggregate,  not  exceed,  at  any  time,  fifty  million  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  silver  bullion  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
purchased,  from  time  to  time,  at  market  rate,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  ;  but  no  purchase  of  bulhon  shall  be 
made  under  this  resolution  when  the  market  rate  for  the  same  shall  be  such  as  will  not 
admit  of  the  coinage  and  issue,  as  herein  provided,  without  loss  to  the  Treasury' ;  and 
any  gain  or  seigniorage  arising  from  this  coinage  shall  be  accounted  for  and  paid  into 
the  Treasury,  as  provided  under  existing  laws  relative  to  the  subsidiary  coinage  :  Pto- 
videdt  That  the  amount  of  money  at  any  one  time  invested  in  such  silver  biulion,  ex- 
clusive of  such  resulting  coin,  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Act  of  February  d8,  1878— To  autlioriEe  the  coinage  of  tlie  atandArd  silver 

ooliar  and  to  re»tore  its  legal-tender  cliaracter. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.^  That  there  shall  be  coined,  at  the  several  mints  of  the  United 
States,  silver  dollars  of  the  weight  of  four  hundred  and  twelve  and  a  half  grains  troy  of 
standard  silver,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  January  18,  1837,  on  which  shall  be  the  devices 
and  superscriptions  provided  by  said  net ;  which  coins,  together  with  all  silver  dollars 
heretofore  coined  by  the  United  State*,  of  like  weight  and  fineness,  shall  be  a  legal 
tender  at  their  nominal  value,  for  all  debts  and  dues  public  and  private,  except  where 
otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion,  at  the  market 
price  thereof,  not  less  than  two  million  dollars'  worth  per  month,  nor  more  than  four 
million  dollars'  worth  per  month,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  coined  monthly,  as  fast  as  so 
purchased,  into  such  dollars  j  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  provision 
of  this  act  is  hereby  appropnated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. And  any  gain  or  seigniorage  arising  from  this  coinage  shall  be  accounted  for 
and  paid  into  the  Treasury,  as  provided  under  existing  laws  relative  to  the  subsidiary 
coinage:  Provided,  That  the  amount  of  money  at  any  one  time  invested  in  such  silver 
bullion,  exclusive  of  such  resulting  coin,  shall  not  exceed  five  million  dollars :  And  pro- 
tided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  auihorize  the  payment  in 
silver  of  certificates  of  deposit  issued  under  the  provisions  of  section  two  hundred  and 
fifty-four  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sec.  2«  That  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  President  shall  invite 
the  Governments  of  the  countries  composing  the  Latin  Union,  so-called,  and  of  such 
other  European  nations  as  be  may  deem  advisable,  to  join  the  United  States  in  a  con- 
ference to  adopt  a  common  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing, 
internationally,  the  use  of  bi-metallic  money,  and  securing  fixity  of  relative  value 
between  those  metals ;  such  conference  to  be  held  at  such  place,  in  Europe  or  in  the 
Unit^  States,  at  such  time,  within  six  months,  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
Executives  of  the  Governments  joining  in  the  same,  whenever  the  Governments  so  in- 
vited, or  any  three  of  them,  shall  have  signified  their  willingness  to  unite  in  the  same. 

The  President  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  three 
commissioners,  who  shall  attend  such  conference  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
report  the  doings  thereof  to  the  President,  who  shall  transmit  the  same  to  Congress. 

Said  commissioners  shall  each  receive  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
and  their  reasonable  expenses,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  the  amount 
necessary  to  pay  such  compensation  and  expenses  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec  8.  That  any  holder  of  the  coin  authorized  bv  this  act  may  deposit  the  same  with 
the  Treasurer  or  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  sums  not  less  than  ten 
dollars,  and  receive  therefor  certificates  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  each,  corresponding 
with  the  denominations  of  the  United  States  notes.  The  coin  deposited  for  or  represent- 
ing the  certificates  shall  be  retained  in  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  same  on 
demand.  Said  certificates  shall  be  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues, 
and,  when  so  received,  may  be  reissued. 

Sec  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sam.  J.  Randall,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Beprefentatitee. 
W,  A.  Wheeler,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and 

President  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  House  of  RBPRESENTATrvES  U.  S. 

Februabt  28,  1878. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  having  returned  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  tn  which  it 
originated,  the  bill  entitled,  "*  An  act  to  authorize  the  coirage  of  tbe  standard  silver  dollar,  and  to  restore  its 
legal-tender  character/*  with  bis  objections  thereto  ;  the  House  of  Representatives  proceeded,  In  partaanoe 
of  the  Constitution,  to  reconsider  tbe  same  ;  and 

Besolved^  That  the  said  bill  pass,  two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Representatives  agreeing  to  pass  tha 
same. 

Attest :  Geo.  M.  Adams,  Clerk, 

Bj  Orkbn  Adams,  Chi^  Clerk. 
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IX  THl  SbNATB  or  TBI  Unitbd  Statbs, 

Fbbruart  28, 1878. 
The  Senate  haying  proceeded,  in  pareoance  of  the  Conetitatlon,  to  reconsider  the  bill  entitled,  **  An 
act  to  authorize  the  coina£;e  of  the  standard  silver  dollar^nd  to  restore  its  lesal-tender  character,"  returned 
to  the  Hoose  of  Bepresentatives  bj  the  President  of  the  ULited  States,  withois  objection?,  and  sent  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  Senate  with  the  message  of  the  President  returning  the  bill ; 
Jle»olved,  That  the  bUl  do  pass,  two-Uiirds  of  the  Senate  agreeing  to  pass  the  same. 
Attest :  Qso.  C.  Qobham,  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Act  of  Blay  3,  1878— ProliibttinK   tl»e   coinage   of   tlie    turenty-eent   piece   of 

silver,  autliorixecl  By  the  act  or  March  3,  1895. 

Be  ii  enacted,  etc. ,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  coinage  of  the 
twenty-cent  piece  of  silver,  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  prohibited.    And  all  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Act  of  June  t9t  1878 — Making  appropriations  ibr  the  iesislative,  •xecntive^ 
and  Judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  fbr  the  flscai  year  endinf^  Jnno 
30U&,  1879,  and  ibr  other  purposes. 

And  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  several  mints  and  assay -offices  of  the  United  States 
to  make  returns  to  depositors  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  provisions  of  section 
8545  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  shall  hereafter  apply  to  the  several 
mints  and  assay-offices  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  to  use,  as  far  as  he  may  deem  it  proper  and  expedient,  for  payment  to 
depositors  of  bullion  at  the  several  mints  and  assay -offices,  coin  certificates,  representing 
coin  in  the  Treasury,  and  issued  under  the  provisions  of  section  254  of  the  Revisea 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  ;  all  of  said  acts  and  duties  to  be  performed  under  such 
roles  and  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  apply  the  moneys  arising  from  charges  collected  from  depositors  at 
the  several  mints  and  assay-offices  pursuant  to  law,  to  defraying  the  expenses  thereof, 
including  labor,  material,  wastage,  and  use  of  machinery ;  and  only  so  much  of  the 
appropriations  herein  made  for  the  mints  and  assay  offices  respectively,  shall  be  used  for 
said  mints  and  assay- offices  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  operations  of  the  same,  after  the 
moneys  arising  from  the  charges  aforesaid  shall  have  been  exhausted  as  herein  provided. 
But  in  no  event  shall  the  expenditures  of  said  mints  and  assay-offices  exceed  the  amount 
of  liie  specific  appropriations  herein  made  for  same. 

Act  of  BlBPCb  3,  1870 — Malcins  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  ot 
the  Ck»fremment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1880,  and  for  other 
purposes* 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,.  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  appro- 
priated for  the  objects  hereinafter  expressea,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80th.  1880, 
namely  : 

Transportation  of  United  States  securities  :  For  transportation  of  notes,  bonds,  and 
other  securities  of  the  United  States,  sixty  thousand  dollars  ;  and  so  much  of  the  act 
"  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the 
€k>vemment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80th,  1879.  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
June  19th,  1878,  as  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  coin  certificates  in 
exchange  for  bullion  deposited  for  coinage  at  mints  and  assay-offices  other  than  those 
mentioned  in  section  8545  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed  ; 
said  repeal  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Act  of  June  9,  1870 — ^To  provide  for  the  exchange  of  subsidiary  coins  for  law. 
tal  money  of  the  United  States  under  certain  circunkstances,  and  to  make 
such  coins  a  lef^ai  tender  in  all  sums  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. ,  That  the  holder  of  any  of  the  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  of 
smaller  denomination  than  one  dollar,  may.  on  presentation  of  the  same  in  sums  of  twenty 
dollars,  or  any  multiple  thereof,  at  i  he  ofiSce  of  the  Treasurer  or  any  assistant  treasurei 
of  the  United  States,  receive  therefor  lawful  money  of  the  United  Sliates. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Treasurer  or  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  who  may 
receive  any  coins  under  the  provision  of  this  act  shall  exchange  the  same  in  sums  of 
twenty  dollars,  or  any  multiple  thereof,  for  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  on 
demand  of  any  holder  thereof. 

Sbc.  8.  That  the  present  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  of  smaller  denominations 
than  one  dollar  shall  hereafter  be  a  legal  tender  in  all  sums  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  in 
full  payment  of  all  dues  public  and  private. 

Sbc.  4.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  repealed* 

Act  of  Hajr  36,  1883 — To  authorize  the  receipt  of  United  States  gold  coin  in 

exchange  for  gold  bars,  i 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  superintendents  of  the  coinage  mints,  and  of  the  United 
States  assay  ofiSce  at  New  York,  are  herebv  authorized  to  receive  United  States  gold  coin 
from  any  holder  thereof  in  sums  not  less  than  $5,000,  and  to  pay  and  deliver  in  exchange 
therefor  gold  bars  in  value  equaling  such  coin  so  received. 

>  See  Act  of  Maich  8, 1881,  p.  21. 
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Act  of  AugUit  7 9  188d— Sundry  CtTil  Appropriation 

For  the  transportation  of  silver  coins  :  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and 
be  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  transport,  free  of  charge,  silver  coins  Ti^hen  re- 
quested to  do  so :  Provided,  That  an  equal  amount  in  coin  or  currency  shall  have  been 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  by  the  applicant  or  applicants ;  and  that  there  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated ten  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  Uiat  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  same  be  available  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

*  *  «  *  **«* 

Act  of  August  4,  1886 — Maklns  appropriation*  for  sandry-  clvtl  expenses  ot 
the  GoTemntent  Ibr  tlie  flscal  year  ending  Jane  SOtli^  188T,  and  ftir  otl&er 
purposes* 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  *  *  *  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  required  to  issue  silver-certificates  in  denominations  of  one,  two.  and  five  dollars, 
and  the  silver  certificates  herein  authorized  shall  be  receivable,  redeemable,  and  payable 
in  like  manner  and  for  like  purposes  as  is  provided  for  silver-certificates  by  the  act  of 
February  28th,  1878,  entitled  **  An  act  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar,  and  to  restore  its  legal-tender  character,"  and  denominatians  of  one,  two,  and  five 
dollars  may  be  issued  in  lieu  of  silver-certificates  of  larger  denominations  in  the  Treasury 
or  in  exchange  therefor  upon  presentation  by  the  holders  and  to  that  extent  said  certifi- 
cates of  larger  denominations  shall  be  canceled  and  destroyed. 

*  «  *  *  *  *  *  «<*' 

Transportation  op  BiiiVER  coin  :  For  transportation  of  silver  coin,  including 
fractional  silver  coin,  by  registered  mail  or  otherwise,  forty  thousand  dollars  ;  and  in 
expending  this  sum  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  lo  transport 
from  the  Treasury  or  subtreasuries,  free  of  charge,  silver  coin  when  requested  to  do  so ; 
Pronded,  That  an  equal  amount  in  coin  or  currency  shall  have  been  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  or  such  subtreasuries  by  the  applicant  or  applicants.  And  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  report  to  Congress  the  cost  arising  \mder  this  appropriation. 

[Similar  provisions  are  contained  in  succeeding  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  laws.] 

Act  of  February  19,  18§7 — ^An  «ct  fbr  tl&e  retirement  and  recoinsf^e  of  tlie 

trade  dollar. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  for  a  period  of  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
United  States  trade  dollars,  if  not  defaced,  mutilated  or  stamped,  shall  be  received  at  the 
office  of  the  Treasurer,  or  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  exchange  for  a 
like  amount,  dollar  for  dollar,  of  standard  silver  dollars,  or  of  subsidiary  coins  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  trade  dollars  received  by,  paid  to.  or  deposited  with  the  Treasurer 
orany  assistant  treasurer  or  national  depositary  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  paid  out 
or  in  any  other  manner  issued,  but,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  coinage  mints  and  recoined  into  standard  silver  dollars  or  subsidiary  coin,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  Provided,  That  the  trade  dollars  recoined 
under  this  act  shill  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  silver  bullion  required  lo  be  purchased 
and  coined  into  standard  dollars  as  required  by  the  act  of  February  28,  1878. 

Sec,  3.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  authorizing  the  coinage  and  issuance  of 
United  Sta'es  trade  dollars  are  hereby  repealed. 

Received  by  the  rresident,  February  19,  1887. 

[Note  by  the  Department  of  State. — The  foregoing  act  haying  been  prepented  to  the  Pree<ident  of 
the  United  States  for  hia  approval,  and  not  having  been  returned  by  him  to  tlie  houee  of  CongrMs  in  which 
it  orig  nated  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  haa  become  a  law 
Without  his  approval.] 

Act  of  March  %  18§9, — Snmlry  Civil  Appropriation  Itaw. 

******** 

That  hereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  use  any  portion  of  the  so-called  "  silver  profit 

fund  "  or  of  the  appropriation  for  *'  Ptorage  silver  transportation  "  for  the  purpose  of 

paying  the  expenses  of  the  transportation  of  standard  silver  dollars  from  the  mints  or  the 

sub-treasuries  to  the  Treasure'  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

******** 

Act  of  July  14.  1890 — Direetlnfc  the  purchase  of  nilver  bullion  and  the  issue 

OT  Treasury  notes  thereon,  and  for  oth«*r  purpo»ei«. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  dircted  to  purchase, 
fiom  time  to  time,  silver  bullion  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  four  million  five  hundred 
thousand  ounces,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  offered  in  each  month,  at  the  market 
price  thereof,  not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  three  hundred  and  seventy  one  and  twenty- 
five  hundredths  grains  o  pure  silver,  and  to  issue  in  payment  of  such  purchasesof  silver 
bullion  Treasury  notes  of  the  United  States  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  such  form  and  of  such  denominations,  not  less  than  one  dollar  nor  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars,  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  f  arry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Treasury  notes  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  redeemable  on  demand,  in  coin,  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  at 
the  ol^ce  of  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  when  so  redeemed  may  be 
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reissaed ;  but  no  greater  or  less  amount  of  such  notes  shall  be  outstanding  at  any  time 
than  the  cost  of  the  silver  and  the  bullion  standard  silver  dollars  coined  therefrom,  then 
held  in  the  Treasury  purchased  by  such  notes  ;  and  such  Treasury  notes  shall  be  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  where  otherwise  expressly 
stipulated  in  the  contract,  and  shall  be  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues^ 
and  when  so  received  may  be  reissued  ;  and  such  notes,  when  held  by  any  national 
banking  association,  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  its  lawful  reserve.  That  upon  de- 
mand of  the  holder  of  any  of  the  Treasury  notes  herein  provided  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  imder  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  redeem  such  notes  in  gold 
or  silver  coin,  at  his  discretion,  it  being  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio,  or  such 
ratio  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  each  month  coin  two  million 
ounces  of  the  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  into  standard  sil- 
ver dollars  until  the  first  day  of  July,  1891,  and  after  that  time  he  shall  coin  of  the 
ailver  bullion  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  Treasury  notes  herein  provided  for,  and  any  gain  or 
seigniorage  arising  from  Fuch  coinage  shall  be  accounted  for  and  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  4  That  the  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  existing  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  mint  service 
governing  the  methods  of  determining  the  amount  of  pure  silver  contained,  and  the 
amount  of  charges  or  deductions,  if  any,  to  be  made. 

Sec.  5.  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1878,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize 
the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar  and  to  restore  its  legal  tender  character,"  as  re- 
quires the  monthly  purchase  and  coinage  of  the  same  into  silver  dollars  of  not  less  than 
two  million  dollars  nor  more  than  four  million  dollars'  worth  of  silver  bullion,  is  hereby 
repealed, 

[Sec.  6  relates  to  the  five  percent,  redemption  fund  of  National  banks.  See  page 44.] 

Sec.  7.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  thirty  days  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Act  of  September  36,  1890 — ^To  amend  section  3510  of  tl&e  Revised  Statutes  or 
the  United  States,  and  to  provide  for  neiv  designs  of  authorized  devices  of 
United  States  Coins. 

[Amends  sec  3510  of  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  designs,  etc.,  of  coins.] 

Act  of  September  26,  1890 — An  act  to  discontinue  tl&e  coinage  of  the  three- 
dollar  and  one-dollar  sold  pieces  and  three-cent  nicliei  piece. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  coinage  of  the 
three-dollar  gold  piece,  the  one-dollar  gold  piece,  and  the  three  cent  nickel  piece  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  prohibited,  and  the  pieces  named  shall  not  be  struck  or  issued  by  the 
Mint  of  the  United  States. 

Sec,  2.  That  as  fast  as  the  said  coins  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  they  shall  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  be  recoined  into  other  denomina- 
tions of  coins. 

Sec  3.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Act  of  February  10,  1991 — To  prevent  counterfeiting  or  manufacture  of 
dies,  tools,  or  other  implements  used  'in  counterfeiting,  and  providing  penal, 
ties  therefi>r,and  providing  for  the  issue  of  search  urarrants  in  certain  cases. 

*********** 

[Prohibits  the  making  of  molds,  hubs,  dies,  etc.,  in  sunilitude  of  dies  for  U.  S. 
coins,  or  of  anything  in  likeness  of  any  coins  of  the  U.  S.  or  of  any  foreign  Govern- 
ment ;  and  provides  for  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  all  counterfeits,  etc.] 

Act  of  Harcb  3,  1891 — An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  expenses  of  the  Governntent  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1803,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.  8.  That  an  act  to  authorize  the  receipt  of  United  States  gold  coin  in  exchange 
for  gold  bars,  approved  May  26th,  1882,*  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  That  the  superintendents  of  the  coinage  mints  and  of  the  United  States  assay 
office  at  New  York  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  not 
otherwise,  receive  United  States  gold  coin  from  any  holder  thereof  in  sums  of  not  less 
than  five  thousand  dollars,  and  pay  and  deliver  in  exchange  therefor  gold  bars  in  value 
equaling  such  coin  so  received  :  Prorided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
impose  for  such  exchange  a  charge  which,  in  his  judgment,  shall  equal  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacturing the  bars." 

Act  of  Moirember  1^  1893. — An  Act  to  repeal  a  part  of  an  act  approved 
July  14th,  1890,  entitled  «*  An  Act  directing  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion 
and  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  thereon,  ami  for  other  purposes.*' 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  so  much  of  the  act  approved  July  14th,  1890,  entitled  *'  An 
act  directing  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  and  issue  of  Treasury  notes  thereon,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  as  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  from  time  to  time 
sQver  bullion  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  4,500,000  ounces,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  offered  in  each  month  at  the  market  price  thereof,  not  exceedinsr  one  dollar  for  three 
hundred  and  seven  y-one  and  twenty-five  one-hundredths  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  to 

1  See  p.  19. 
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isisue  in  payment  for  such  purchases  Treasury  notes  of  the  United  States,  be,  and  the 
aame  is  hereby  repealed.  And  it  is  hereby  declaied  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
Slates  to  continue  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  money,  and  to  coin  both 
gold  and  silver  into  money  of  equal  intrinsic  and  exchangeable  value,  such  ef^uality 
to  be  secure  through  international  agreement,  or  by  such  safeguards  of  legislation  as 
will  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  in  value  of  the  coins  oi  the  two  metals,  and  the 
equal  power  of  every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets  and  in  the  payment  of  debts. 
And  it  is  hereby  further  declared  that  the  effort  of  the  (Government  should  be  steadily 
directed  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  safe  system  of  bimetalli^jm  as  will  maintain  at  all 
times  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar  coined  or  issued  by  the  United  States,  in  the 
markets  and  in  the  payment  of  debts. 

II.— LAWS  REL.ATIIVG  TO  OOYERIVIflElVT  CrRRElVCY. 

Act  of  July  17,  1861  • — Aia»ct  to  «.atliorlse  ■>  national  loan,  and  for  other  p«r- 

posfs. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  within  twelve  months  from  the  pass- 
age of  this  act,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $250,000,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  public  service,  for  which  he  is  authorized  to  issue  coupon  bonds,  or 
registered  bonds,  or  Treasury  notes,  in  such  proportions  of  each  as  he  may  deem  advis- 
able :  the  bonds  to  bear  interest  not  exceeding  seven  per  centum  per  annum,  payabla 
semi-annually,  irredeemable  for  twenty  years,  and  after  that  period  redeemable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  treasury  notes  to  be  of  an v  denomination  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  not  less  than  $50.  and  to  be  payable  three  years  after  date, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  three-tenths  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually. And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  also  issue  in  exchange  for  coin,  and 
as  part  of  the  above  loan,  or  may  pay  for  gafaries  or  other  dues  from  the  United  States, 
Treasury  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  fifty  dollars,  not  bearing  interest,  but 
payable  on  demand  by  the  ajwdstant  treasurers  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  or  Boston,  or  Treasury  notes  l)earing  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  and  sixty-five 
hundredths  per  centum,  payable  in  one  year  from  date,  and  exchangeable  atanv  time  for 
Treasury  notes  for  fifty  dollars,  and  upwards,  issuable  under  the  authority  of  this  act, 
And  bearing  interest  as  specified  above :  Provided,  That  no  exchange  of  such  notes  in  any 
less  amount  than  one  hundred  dollars  shall  be  made  at  one  time :  And  provided  farther. 
That  no  Treasury  notes  shall  be  issued  of  a  less  denomination  than  ten  dollars,*  and  that 
the  whole  amount  of  Treasury  notes,  not  bearing  interest,  issued  under  the  authority  of 

this  act,  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,000. 

********** 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  any  Treasury  notes  of  a  denomi- 
nation less  than  fifty  dollars,  authorized  to  be  issued  by  this  act,  shall  have  been 
redeemed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  reissue  the  same  or  may  cancel  them  and 
issue  new  notes  to  an  equal  amount :  Provided,  That  the  aggregate  amount  of  bonds  and 
Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act  shall  never  exceed  the 
full  amount  authorized  bv  the  first  section  of  this  act ;  and  the  power  to  issue  or  reissue 
such  notes  shall  cease  and  determine  after  the  31st  of  December,  1862. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized,  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  expedient,  to  issue  in  exchange  for  coin,  or  in 
payment  for  public  dues.  Treasury  notes  of  aj.y  denominations  hereinbefore  specified, 
bearing  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  centum  per  annum,  and  payable  at  any  time  not 
exceedmg  twelve  months  from  date,  provided  that  the  amount  of  notes  so  issued,  or  paid, 
shall  at  no  lime  exceed  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

*  *«  «**  *«  «* 

Act   of  August  5,  1§6I. — Anact  •upplementarylo  an  act  entitled  «*Anaot  to 

autl&orize  a  national  loan  and  for  other  purposes.*' 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  *  *  ♦  Any  part  of  the  Treasury  notes  payable  on  demand, 
authorized  by  said  act  [of  July  17,  1861],  may  be  made  payable  by  the  assistant  treas- 
urer at  St.  Llouis.  or  by  the  depositary  at  Cincinnati. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  said  act  to  authorize  a  national  loan,  and  for  other  purposes,  or  of  any  other 
act  now  in  force  authorizing  the  issue  of  such  notes,  shall  be  signed  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  some  ofllcer  of  the  Treasury  Department,  desijniated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurv,  for  said  Treasurer,  and  countersigned  by  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury,  or  by  some  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department,  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurv,  for  said  Register,  and  no  Treasury  notes,  issued  under  any  act,  ehall 
require  the  seal  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  supple- 
mentary as  limits  the  denomination  of  a  portion  of  the  Treasury  notes  authorized  by 
said  act  at  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  be  and  is  so  modified  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury  to  fix  the  denomination  of  said  notes  at  not  less  than  five  dollars. 
*««  *  *  *  «  *  *  *  » 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Treasury  notes  authorized  by  the  act  to 
which  this  is  supplementary,  of  a  less  denomination  than  fifty  dollars,  payable  on  demand 

'  CbADged  to$5hy  Act  of  AosfOfit  2, 1861,  mc  8,  below. 
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'Without  interest,  and  not  exceeding  in  amount  the  sum  of  $50,000,000,  shall  be  receiv- 
able in  pnyment  of  public  dues. 

#  **  ♦  #  *  »  *  *  ♦ 

Act  of  February  13,  1II62.— An  act  to  authorize  an  additional  issue  of  United 

States  notes. 

Beit  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  addition  to  the  fifty  mil- 
lions of  notes  payable  on  demand  of  denominations  not  less  than  five  dollars,  hereto- 
fore authorized  by  the  acts  of  Julv  17,  and  August  5,  1861,  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  to  issue  likes  notes,  and  for  like  purposes,  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000,  and 
said  notes  shall  be  deemed  part  of  the  loan  of  $250,000,000  authorized  by  said  acts. 

Act  of  February  25,  186d.— Anact  toauthoHEetl&e  Issue  of  United  States  notei, 
and  fortl&e  redemption  or  funding  tl&e  floating  debt  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue, 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  $150,000,000  of  United  States  notes,  not  bearing  inter- 
est, payable  to  bearer,  at  the  Treasurv  of  the  United  States,  and  of  such  denominations 
as  he  may  deem  expedient,  not  less  than  five  dollars  each :  Prodded,  hoirerer,  That  fifty 
millions  of  said  notes  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  demand  Treasury  notes  authorized  to  l>e 
issued  by  the  act  of  July  17, 1861 ;  which  said  demand  notes  shall  be  taken  us  as  rapidly 
as  practicable,  and  the  notes  herein  provided  for  substituted  for  them:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  amount  of  the  two  kinds  of  notes  together  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the 
sum  of  $150  000,000,  and  such  notes  herein  authorized  shall  be  receivable  in  payment  of  all 
taxes,  internal  duties,  excises,  debts,  and  demands  of  every  kind  due  to  the  United  States, 
except  duties  on  imports,  and  of  all  claims  and  demands  against  the  United  States  of 
every  kind  whatsover,  except  for  interest  upon  bonds  and  notes,  which  shall  be  paid  in 
coin,  and  shall  also  be  lawful  money  and  a  le^l  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts  public 
and  private,  within  the  United  States,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  as  aforesaid. 
And  any  holders  of  said  United  States  notes  depositing  any  sum  not  less  than  fifty  dollars 
or  some  multiple  of  fifty  dollars,  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  State?,  or  either  of  the 
assistant  treasurers,  shall  receive  in  exchange  therefor  duplicate  certificates  of  deposit, 
one  of  which  may  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv,  who  shall  thereupon 
issue  to  the  holder  an  equal  amount  of  bonds  of  the  United  l^tates,  coupon  or  regis- 
tered, as  may  by  said  holder  be  desired,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum 
per  annum  payable  semi-annually,  and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States 
after  five  years,  and  payable  twenty  years  from  the  date  thereof.  And  such  United 
States  notes  shall  be  received  the  same  as  coin,  at  their  par  value,  in  payment  for  any 
loans  that  may  be  hereafter  sold  or  negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
may  be  reissued  from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  interest  shall 
require. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
fimd  the  Treasury  notes  and  floating  debt  of  the  United  States,  he  is  hereby  authorized 
to  issue,  on  the  cn>dit  of  the  United  States,  coupon  bonds,  or  registered  bonds,  t  o  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $500,*000,000,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  five  years, 
and  payable  twenty  years  from  date,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum 

Ser  annum,  payable  semi-annually.  And  the  bonds  herein  authorized  shall  be  of  such 
enominations,  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  dispose  of  such  bonds  at  any 
time,  at  the  market  value  thereof,  for  the  coin  of  the  United  States,  or  for  any  of  the 
Treasury  notes  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  issued  under  way  former  act  of  Con- 
gress, or  for  United  States  notes  that  may  be  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and 
all  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  of  the  United  States  held  by  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, or  associations  within  the  United  States,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  or  under 
State  authority. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  receive 
from  any  person  or  persons,  or  any  corporation.  United  States  notes  on  deposit  for  not 
less  than  thirty  davs,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  with  any  of  the  assis- 
tant treasurers  or  designated  depositaries  of  the  United  States  authorized  oy  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  receive  them,  who  shall  issue  therefor  certificates  of  deposit 
majde  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  and  said  certificates 
of  deposit  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  |)er  centum  per  annum  ;  and  any  amount 
of  United  States  notes  so  deposited  may  be  withdrawn  from  deposit  at  anytime  after  ten 
days'  notice  on  the  return  of  said  certificates  :  Provided,  That  the  interest  on  all  such 
depc^its  shall  cease  and  determine  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  :  And 
provided  further.  That  the  aggregate  of  such  deposit  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  amount 
of  twenty-five  miUions  of  dollars. 

Sbc.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  duties  on  imported  goods  shall  be  paid 
in  coin,  or  in  notes  payable  on  demand  heretofore  authorized  to  be  issued  and  by  law 
receivable  in  pavment  of  public  dues,  and  the  coin  so  paid  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  speci<d 
fund,  and  shall  be  applied  as  follows : 

First.  To  the  payment  in  coin  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  notes  of  the  United 
States. 

Second.  To  the  purchase  or  payment  of  one  per  centum  of  the  exiVvt^  ^"^X.  ti\  >Cti<ft 
United  States,  to  be  made  within  each  fiscal  year  after  the  fiitst  day  ot  3\iW ,  ASfOft.,  ^\sNr^ 
isto  be  aet  apart  bb  a  sinking  fund,  and  the  interest  of  wMcli  B^aW  Sxl  ASIli^  m^si^et  \^ 
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applied  to  the  purchase  or  payment  of  the  public  debt  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Third.  The  residue  thereof  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

[Sbcs.  6  and  7  prohibit,  and  provide  penalties  for,  all  counterfeiting,  forging, 
etc.] 

Act  of  IVIarCll  17,  1863 — An  act  to  authorise  the    purchase   of  coin    and    for 

other  purposes* 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  demand  notes  authorized  by  the  act  of 
July  17,  1861.  and  by  the  act  of  February  12,  1862,  shall,  in  addition  to  being  receivable 
in  payment  of  duties  on  imports,  be  receivable,  and  shall  be  lawful  money  and  a  l^gal 
tender,  in  like  manner,  and  for  the  same  purposes,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  the  notes 
authorized  by  an  act  entitled  '*  An  act  to  authorize  the  issue  of  United  States  notes,  and 
for  the  redemption  or  funding  thereof,  and  for  funding  the  floating  debt  of  the  United 
States,"  approved  February  25,  1862. 

Act  of  Juljr  11,  1862 — An    act    to   authorise   an   additional   issue   of  United 

States  notes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. ,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue, 
in  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  authorized,  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  of  United  States  notes,  not  bearing  interest,  payable 
to  bearer  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  of  such  denominations  as  he  may 
deem  expedient :  Pratided,  that  nonote  shall  be  issued  for  the  fractional  part  of  a  dollar, 
and  not  more  than  thirty  five  millions  shall  be  of  lovrer  denominations  than  five  dollars ; 
and*such  notes  shall  be  receivable  in  payment  of  all  loans  made  to  the  United  States, 
and  of  all  taxes,  internal  duties,  excises,  debts,  and  demands  of  every  kind  due  to  the 
United  States,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest,  and  of  all  claims  and  demands 
against  the  United  States,  except  for  interest  upon  bonds,  notes,  and  certificates  of  debt 
or  deposit ;  and  shall  also  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  within  the  United  States,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest,  as 
aforesaid.  And  any  holder  of  said  United  States  notes  depositing  anv  sum  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars,  or  some  multiple  of  fifty  dollars,  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
or  either  of  the  assistant  treasurers,  shall  receive  in  exchange  therefor  duplicate  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  one  of  which  may  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
flh^l  thereupon  issue  to  the  holder  an  equal  amount  of  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
coupon  or  registered,  as  may  by  said  holder  be  desired,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  centum  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
United  States  after  five  years,  and  payable  twenty  years  from  the  date  thereof :  Provided, 
however,  that  any  notes  issued  under  this  act  may  be  paid  in  coin,  instead  of  being 
received  in  exchange  for  certificates  of  deposit  as  above  specified,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ma^  exchange  for  such 
notes,  on  such  terms  as  he  shall  think  most  beneficial  to  the  public  mterest.  any  bonds  of 
the  United  States  bearing  six  per  centum  interest,  and  redeemable  after  five  and  payable 
in  twenty  years,  which  have  been  or  may  be  lawfully  issued  under  the  provisions  of  any 
existing  act ;  may  reissue  the  notes  so  received  in  exchange ;  mav  receive  and  cancel 
any  heretofore  lawfully  issued  under  any  act  of  Congress,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  issue  an 
equal  amount  in  notes  such  as  are  authorized  by  this  act ;  and,  may  purchase,  at  rates 
not  exceeding  that  of  the  current  market,  and  cost  of  purchase  not  exceeding  one-eighth 
of  one  per  centum,  any  bonds  or  certificates  of  debt  of  the  United  States  as  he  may  deem 
advisable. 

.  Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  Thai  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized,  in  case  he  shall  think  it  inexpedient  to  procure  said  notes,  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  be  engraved  and  printed  by  contract,  to  cause  the  said  notes  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  be  engraved,  printed  and  executed,  in  such  form  as  he  shall  prescribe,  at  the 
Treasuiy  Department  in  Washington,  and  under  his  direction,  and  he  is  hereby  em- 
powered to  purchase  and  provide  all  the  machinery  and  materials,  and  to  employ  such 
persons  and  appoint  such  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  limitation  upon  temporary  deposits  of 
United  Stales  notes  with  any  assistant  treasurer,  or  designated  depositary  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  receive  such  deposits,  to  fifty  millions  oi  dollars  be,  and 
is  hereby  repealed ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  receive  such 
deposits,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  such  amount  as  he  may  deem 
expedient,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  for  not  less  than  thirty  days, 
in  sums  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  five  per 
centum  per  annum  ;  and  any  amount  so  deposited  may  be  withdrawn  from  depoisdt,  at 
any  time  after  ten  days'  notice  on  the  return  of  the  certificate  of  deposit.  Ana  of  the 
amount  of  United  States  notes  authorized  by  this  act.  not  less  than  fifty  millions  of 
dollars  shall  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  securing  prompt  payment  of  such  deposits 
when  demanded,  and  shall  be  issued  and  used  only  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  becre- 
taiy  of  the  Treasury,  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  may  be  needed  for  that  purpose. 
And  certificates  of  deposit  and  of  indeotedness  issued  under  this  or  former  acts,  may  be 
received  on  the  same  terms  as  United  States  notes  in  payment  for  bonds  redeemable  after 
five  and  payable  in  twenty  years. 
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8bc.  4.  And  be  itfkirther  encbcted,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  at  any 
time  until  otherwise  ordered  by  Coogresa,  and  under  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the ' '  Act 
to  authorize  a  national  loan,  and  for  other  purposes,"  borrow,  on  Mie  credit  of  the  United 
States,  such  part  of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  mentioned  in  said  act  as 
may  not  have  been  borrowed  under  the  provisions  of  the  same,  within  twelve  months 
from  the  passage  thereof. 

[Sec.  5.  Appropriations  for  detecting  counterfeiting.] 

DEC.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  *'  An 
Act  to  authorize  the  issue  of  United  States  notes,  and  for  the  redemption  or  funding 
thereof,  and  for  funding  the  floating  debt  of  the  United  States."  Approved  Februaiy  26, 
18^,  so  far  as  the  same  can  or  may  be  applied  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  not 
inconsistent  therewith,  shall  apply  to  the  notes  hereby  authorized  to  be  issued. 

Act    of  Juiir    17,   1863 — An    act  to  «.utl&orise   payments   in   stamp«,   and   to 
prohibit  cirenlation  of  notes  of  less  denonklnation  than  one  dollar. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
directed  to  furnish  to  the  Assistant  Treasurers,  and  such  designated  depositaries  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  by  him  selected,  in  siich  sums  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  the 
postage  and  other  stamps  of  the  United  States  to  be  exchanged  by  them,  on  application, 
for  United  States  notes;  and  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  August  next,  such  stamps 
shall  be  receivable  in  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  United  States  less  than  $5,  and  shall 
be  received  in  exchange  for  United  States  notes  when  presented  to  any  Assistant 
Treasurer  or  any  designated  depositary  selected  as  aforesaid,  in  sums  not  less  than  $5. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  August, 
1862,  no  private  corporation,  banking  association,  firm  or  individual,  shall  make,  issue, 
circulate  or  pay  any  note,  check,  memorandum,  token  or  other  obligation,  for  a  less 
sum  than  $1,  intended  to  circulate  as  money,  or  to  be  received  or  used  in  lieu  of  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States ;  and  every  person  so  offending  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 
in  any  District  or  Circuit  Court  of  the  Uniteii  States,  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
$500,  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both,  at  the  option  of  the 
Court. 

Joint  resolution  of  January  17,  1963— joint  resolution  to  provide  tar 

tl&e  immediate  payment  of  the  Arnky  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  make  immediate  provision  for  the  payment  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  :  Therefore,  Beit  resolved^  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury be.  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  if  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service, 
to  issue  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of 
United  States  notes,  in  such  form  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  not  bearing  interest,  pay- 
able to  bearer,  on  demand,  and  of  such  denominations  not  less  than  one  dollar,  as  he 
may  prescribe,  which  notes  so  issued  shall  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender,  like  the 
similar  notes  heretofore  authorized  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within 
the  United  States,  except  for  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt ;  and  the 
notes  so  issued  shall  be  part  of  the  amount  provided  for  in  any  bill  now  pending  for  the 
issue  of  Treasury  notes,  or  that  may  be  passed  hereafter. 

Act  of  Blarcb  3f  1863 — An  act  to   provide  iv^ays  and   means  for  the  support 

of  tlie  Government. 

*«  «**  *«* 

Sec.  2.  Ajkd  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized  to  issue,  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  four  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  in  Treasury  notes,  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  or  at  any  such 
time  or  times,  not  exceding  three  years  from  date,  as  may  be  found  most  beneficial  to 
the  public  interests,  and  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  six  per  centum  per 
annum,  payable  at  periods  expressed  on  the  face  of  said  Treasury  notes ;  and  the  inter- 
est on  the  said  Treasury  notes  and  on  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  deposit  hereafter 
issued,  shall  be  paid  in  lawful  money.  The  Treasury  notes  thus  issued  ^hall  be  of  such 
denomination  as  the  Secretary  may  direct,  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  and  may  be  dis- 
poned of  on  the  best  terms  that  can  be  obtained,  or  may  be  paid  to  any  creditor  of  the 
United  States  willing  to  receive  the  same  at  par.  And  said  Treasury  notes  may  be  made 
a  legal  tender  to  the  same  extent  as  United  States  notes,  for  their  face  value,  excluding 
interest ;  or  they  may  be  made  exchangeable  under  re<^ulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  by  the  holder  thereof,  at  the  Treasury  in  the  City  of  Washington, 
or  at  the  office  of  any  assistant  treasurer  or  depositary  designated  for  that  purpose,  for 
United  States  notes  equal  in  amount  to  the  Treasury  notes  offered  for  exchange,  together 
with  the  interest  accrued  and  due  thereon  at  the  date  of  interest  payment  next  preceding 
such  exchange.  And  in  lieu  of  any  amount  of  said  Treasury  notes  thus  exchanged,  or 
redeemed  or  paid  at  maturity,  the  Secretary  may  issue  an  equal  amount  of  other 
Treasury  notes  ;  and  the  Treasury  notes  so  exchanged,  redeemed,  or  paid,  shall 
be  cancelled  and  destroyed  as  the  Secretary  may  direct.  In  order  to  secure  certain 
and  prompt  exchanges  of  United  Slates  notes  for  Treasury  notes,  when  required,  as 
above  provided,  the  Secretarv  shall  have  power  to  issue  United  States  notes  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  nfty  millions  of  dollars,  which  may  be  used  if  necessary 
for  such  exchanges ;  but  no  part  of  the  United  States  notes  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  issued  for  or  appliea  to  any  other  purposes  than  said  exchanges ;  and  whenever 
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any  amount  shall  biye  been  so  issued  and  applied,  the  same  shall  be  replaced  as 
soon  as  practicable  from  the  sales  of  Treasury  notes  for  United  States  notes. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized,  if  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  for  the  payment  of 
the  Ariny  and  Navy,  and  other  creditors  of  the  Gk)vernment.  to  issue  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $150,000,000  of  United  States  notes,  including  the  amount  of 
such  notes  heretofore  authonzed  by  the  joint  resolution  approved  January  17,  1863,  in 
such  form  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  not  bearing  interest,  payable  to  bearer,  and  of 
such  denominations,  not  less  than  one  dollar,  as  he  may  prescribe,  which  notes  so  issued 
shall  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal-tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  or  private, 
within  the  United  States,  except  for  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt ; 
and  any  of  the  said  notes,  when  returned  to  the  treasury,  may  be  reissued  from  time  to 
time  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  may  require.  And  in  lieu  of  any  of  said 
notes,  or  any  other  United  States  notes,  returned  to  the  Treasury,  and  cancelled  or 
destroyed,  there  may  be  issued  equal  amounts  of  United  States  notes,  such  as  are 
anthorisMMl  by  this  act.  And  so  much  of  the  act  to  authorize  the  issue  of  United  States 
notes,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved  Februaiy  25,  1862,  and  of  the  act  to  authorize 
an  additional  issue  of  United  States  notes,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved  July  11, 
1862,  as  restricts  the  negotiation  of  bonds  to  market  value,  is  hereby  repealed  Ana  the 
holders  of  United  States  notes,  issued  under  and  by  virtue  of  said  acts,  ^hall  present  the 
same  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  same  for  bonds,  as  therein  provided,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  July,  1863,  and  thereafter  the  right  so  to  exchange  the  same  shall 
cease  and  determine. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  lieu  of  postage  and  revenue  stamps  for 
fractional  currency,  and  of  fractional  notes  commonly  called  postal  currency,  issued  or 
to  be  issued,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  issue  fractional  notes  of  like  amounts  in 
such  forms  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  and  may  provide  for  the  engraving,  preparation 
and  issue  thereof  in  the  Treasury  Department  building.  And  all  such  notes  issued  shall 
be  exchangeable  by  the  assistant  treasurers  and  designated  depositaries  for  United  States 
notes,  in  sums  not  less  than  three  dollars,  and  shall  be  receivable  for  postage  and  revenue 
stamps,  and  also  in  payment  of  anv  dues  to  the  United  states  less  than  five  dollars, 
except  duties  on  imports,  and  shall  be  redeemed  on  presentation  at  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  such  sums  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe :  Provided,  That  the  whole  amount  of  fractional  currency  issued,  including 
postage  and  revenue  stamps  issued  as  currency,  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,000. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized  to  receive  deposits  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  with  the  Treasurer  or  any 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  sums  not  less  than  twenty  dollars,  and  to  issue 
certificates  therefor,  in  denominations  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  each,  corresponding 
with  the  denominations  of  the  United  States  notes.  The  coin  and  bullion  deposited  for 
or  representing  the  certificates  of  deposit  shall  be  retained  in  the  Treasury  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same  on  demand.  And  certificates  representing  coin  in  the  Treasury  may  be 
issued  in  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which  certificates,  together  with  those 
issued  for  coin  and  bullion  deposited,  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  twenty  per  centum 
beyond  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Treasury ;  and  the  certiticates  for  coin  or 
bullion  in  the  Treasury  shall  be  received  at  par  in  payment  for  duties  on  imports. 

Act  of    Juno    30,  1S64 — An  act  to  provide  urayg   and   means  for   tl&e  support 

of  tl&e  GoTemment,  and  for  otlier  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  issue  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  in  lien  of  an  equal  amount  of  bonds  authorized  by 
the  preceiiing  section,  and  as  a  part  of  said  loan,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  in  Treasury  notes  oi  any  dcnominaiion  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  payable  at  any 
time  not  exceeding  three  years  from  date,  or,  if  thought  more  expedient,  redeemable  at 
any  time  after  three  years  from  date,  and  bearing  interest  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  seven 
and  three-tenths  per  centum,  payable  in  lawful  money  at  maturity,  or,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  semi  annually. 

And  the  said  Treasury  notes  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea<«iuy,  on 
the  best  terms  that  can  be  obtained,  for  lawful  money ;  and  such  of  them  as  shall  be  made 
payable,  principal  and  interest,  at  maturity,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  to  the  same  extent  as 
United  States  notes  for  their  face  value,  excluding  interest,  and  may  be  paid  to  any 
creditor  of  the  United  States  at  their  face  value,  excluding  interest,  or  to  any  creditor 
willing  to  receive  them  at  par,  including  interest ;  and  any  Treasury  notes  issued  under 
the  authority  of  this  act  may  be  made  convertible,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  into  any  bonds  issued  under  the  authority  of  this  act. 

And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  redeem  and  cause  to  l>e  cancelled  and 
destroyed  any  Treasury  notes  or  United  States  notes  heretofore  issued  under  authority  of 
previous  acts  of  Congress,  and  substitute,  in  lieu  thereof,  an  equal  amount  of  Treasury 
notes  such  as  are  authorized  by  this  act,  or  of  other  United  States  notes  :  Provided^  That 
the  total  amount  of  bonds  and  Treasury  notes  authorized  by  the  first  and  second  sections 
of  this  act  shall  not  exceed  1400,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  issued ; 
nor  shall  the  total  amount  of  United  States  notes,  issued  or  to  be  issued,  ever  exceed 
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$400,000,000,  and  such  additional  sum.  not  exceeding  $50,000,000,  as  may  be  tempora- 
rily required  for  the  redemption  of  temporary  loan  ;  nor  shall  any  Treasury  note  bearing 
interest,  issued  under  this  act,  be  a  legal-tender  in  payment  or  redemption  of  any  notes 
issued  by  any  bank,  banking  association,  or  banker,  calculated  or  Intended  to  circulate 
as  money. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  authorize 
the  receipt,  as  a  temporary  loan,  of  United  States  notes  or  the  notes  of  national  banking 
associations  on  deposit  for  not  less  than  thirty  days,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  $50,  by  any 
of  the  assistant  tieasurers  of  the  United  States,  or  depositaries  desi^ated  for  that  pur- 
pose other  than  national  banking  associations,  who  shall  issue  certincates  of  deposit  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  bearing  interest  not  exceeding 
six  per  centum  annually,  and  payable  at  any  time  after  the  term  of  deposit,  and  after  ten 
days'  subsequent  notice,  \mless  time  and  notice  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  increase  the  interest  on  deposits  at  less 
than  six  per  centum  to  that  rate,  or,  on  ten  days'  notice  to  depositors,  may  diminish  the 
rate  of  interest  as  the  public  interest  may  require  ;  but  tiie  aggregate  of  such  deposits 
shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000 ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  issue,  and  shall 
hold  in  reserve  for  payment  of  such  deposits.  United  States  notes  not  exceeding 
$50,000,000,  including  the  amount  already  applied  in  such  payment ;  and  the  United 
States  notes,  so  held  m  reserve,  shall  be  used  only  when  needed,  in  his  judgment,  for 
the  prompt  payment  of  such  deposits  on  demand,  and  shall  be  withdrawn  and  placed 
again  in  reserve  as  the  amount  of  deposits  shall  again  increase. 

Sec.  h.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  issue 
notes  of  the  fractions  of  a  dollar  as  now  used  for  currency,  in  such  form,  with  such 
inscriptions,  and  with  such  safeguards  against  counterfeiting  as  he  may  judge  best,  and 
provide  for  the  engraving  and  preparation,  and  for  the  issue  of  the  same,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  notes  and  ))onds,  and  other  obligations,  and  shall  make  such  regulations  for  the  re- 
demption of  said  fractional  notes  and  other  notes  when  mutilated  or  defaced,  and  for  the 
receipt  of  said  fractional  notes  in  payment  of  debts  to  the  United  States,  except  for  customs, 
in  such  sums,  not  over  five  dollars,  as  may  appear  to  him  expedient ;  and  it  is  hereby 
declared  that  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  applicable  to  the  fractional  notes  en^ved  ana 
issued  as  herein  authorized,  apply  equally  and  with  like  force  to  all  the  fractional  notes 
heretofore  authorized,  whether  known  as  postage  currency  or  otherwise,  and  to  postage 
stamps  issued  as  currency  ;  but  the  whole  amount  of  all  descriptions  of  notes  or  stamps 
less  than  one  dollar  issued  as  currency  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,000. 

Act  of  January  2§,  1 S65 — An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  <«  An  act  to 
pro-vide  -ways  and  means  for  the  support  of  tl&e  Government  and  for  other 
pnrposes,^^  approved  Jane  30,  1864. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. ,  That  in  lieu  of  any  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  by  the  first 
section  of  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the  support  of  the 
Government,"  approved  June  30,  1864,  that  may  remain  unsold  at  the  date  of  this  act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  issue,  under  the  authority  of  said  act.  Treasury  notes 
of  the  description  and  character  authorized  by  the  second  section  of  said  act :  Provided, 
That  the  whole  amount  of  bonds  authorized  as  aforesaid,  and  Treasury  notes  issued  and 
to  be  issued  in  lieu  tliereof,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $400,000,000 ;  and  such  Treasuiy 
notes  may  be  disposed  of  for  lawful  money,  or  for  any  other  Treasury  notes  or  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness  or  certificates  of  deposit  issued  under  any  previous  act  of  Congress  ; 
and  such  notes  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  or  under  State  or  municipal  authority. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  ♦  ♦  ♦  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  be  so 
construed  as  to  give  any  authority  for  the  issue  of  any  legal-tender  notes,  in  any  form, 
beyond  the  balance  unissued  of  the  amount  authorized  by  the  second  section  of  the  act 
to  which  this  is  an  amendment. 

Act    of    Marcll     3^    1{905.— >An  act  to  provide  ivays  and  means  for  the  support 

of  the  Government, 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  borrow,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  heretofore  authorized,  any  sums  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $600,000,000,  and 
to  issue  therefor  bonds  or  Treasury  notes  of  the  United  States,  in  such  form  as  he  may 
prescribe ;  and  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  issued  in  *  *  *  Treasury  notes  may  be  maae 
convertible  into  any  bonds  authorized  by  this  act,  and  maybe  of  such  denominations — not 
less  than  $50— and  bear  such  dates  and  be  made  redeemable  or  payable  at  such  periods  as 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  be  deemed  expedient. '  And  the 
interest  on  such  bonds  shall  be  payable  semi-annually;  and  on  Treasury  notes  author- 
ized by  th's  act  the  interest  may  be  made  payable  semi-annually,  or  annually,  or  at 
matunty  thereof  ;  and  the  principal  or  interest,  or  both,  may  be  made  payable  in  coin  or 
in  other  lawful  money :  Provided,  That  the  rate  of  interest  on  any  such  bonds  or  Treas- 
ury notes,  when  payable  in  coin,  shall  not  exceed  six  per  centum  per  annum  ;  and  when 
not  pavable  in  coin  shall  not  exceed  seven  and  three-tenths  per  centum  per  annum  ;  and 
the  rate  and  character  of  interest  shall  be  expressed  on  all  such  bonds  or  Treasury  notes; 
And  protided  further.  That  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the 
support  of  the  government  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  ^voift  ^^,  \^^\,  ^^Xsfc^^ 


construed  as  to  authorize  the  issue  of  bonds  of  any  description  authorized  by  this  act 
And  any  Treasury  notes  or  other  obli^tions  bearing  interest,  issued  under  any  act  of 
€k>ngress  may,  at  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  holder,  be 
converted  into  any  description  of  bonds  authorized  by  this  act ;  and  no  bonds  so 
muthorized  shaJl  be  considered  a  part  of  the  amount  of  $600,000,000  hereinbefore  author- 
ized. 

Sec.  8.  Aiid  be  it  further  enacted,       ♦       »       *      Provided :  That  nothing  herein 

contained  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  issue  of  legal-tender  notes  in  any  form. 
*  #  »  »#  ♦  *  * 

Act    of  April     13,   1§66— An  act  to  amend  nn  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  pnnride 
nvrays  and  meani  to  sapport  tl&e  Oo-vemn&ent,*'  approved  Marcb  3,  1865. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  ways  and  means  to  sup- 
port the  Government,"  approved  March  8,  1865,  shall  be  extended  and  construed  to 
authorize  the  Secretaiy  oi  the  Treasury,  at  his  discretion,  to  receive  any  Treasury  notes 
or  other  obligations  issued  under  any  art  of  Congress,  whether  bearing  interest  cr  not» 
in  exchange  for  any  description  of  bonds,  authorized  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amend- 
ment ;  and  also  to  dispose  of  any  description  of  bonds  authorized  by  said  act,  either  in 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  to  such  an  amount,  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  rates  as 
he  may  think  advisable,  for  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  or  for  any  Treasury  notes, 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  or  certificates  of  deposit,  or  other  representatives  of  value, 
which  have  been  or  which  may  be  issued  under  any  act  of  Congress,  the  proceeds  thereof 
to  be  used  only  for  retiring  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  issued  under  any  act  of 
Congress ;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  increase  of 
the  public  debt :  Prodded,  That  of  United  States  notes  not  more  than  $10,000,000  may 
be  retired  and  cancelled  within  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  thereafter 
not  more  than  $4  000,000  in  any  one  month:  And  provided  further.  That  the  act  to 
which  this  is  an  amendment  shall  continue  in  full  force  in  all  its  provisions,  except  as 

modified  by  this  act. 

*«  *  *  *  »  «  » 

Act     of     Marcll     2,     1§07 — An  act  to  provide  -ways  and  nteans  for  tbe  pay- 
ment of  coinponnd-lnlerent  note*.* 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tha^  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  and  retiring  any  compound- 
interest  notes  outstanding,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  issue  temporary  loan  certificates  in  the  manner  pr'^scribed  by  section 
four  of  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  authorize  the  issue  of  United  States  notes  and  for 
the  redemption  or  funding  thereof,  and  for  funding  the  floating  debt  of  the  United 
States,"  approved  February  25,  1862,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  three  per 
centum  per  annum,  principal  and  interest  payable  in  lawful  money  on  demand  ;  and  said 
certificates  of  temporary  loan  may  constitute  and  be  held  by  any  national  bank  holding  or 
owning  the  same,  as  a  part  of  the  reserve  provided  for  in  sections  thirty-one  and  thirty- 
two  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  a  national  currency  secured  by  a  pledge 
of  United  States  bonds,  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  and  redemption  thereof," 
approved  June  8,  1864 :  Provided,  That  not  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  entire  reserve  of 
such  bank  shall  consist  of  lawful  money  of  the  United  States:  And  provided  further^ 
That  the  amount  of  such  temporary  certificates  at  any  time  outstanding  shall  not  exceed 
$50,000,000. 

Act  of  F6l>rilBry  4L  1909 — An  act  to  suspend  f^rtl&er  redaction  of  the  currency. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  authority  of  the 
Becretaiy  of  the  Treasury  to  make  any  reduction  of  the  currency,  by  retiring  or  cancel- 
Mng  United  States  notes,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  suspended  ;  but  nothing  nerein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  the  cancellation  and  destruction  of  mutilated  United  States  notes, 
and  the  replacing  of  the  same  with  notes  of  the  same  character  and  amount. 

ScnuTLBR  Colfax.  Speaker  of  the  Uoiuie  of  Rfpretentatives. 
B.  F.  Wade,  PreHdent  of  the  ikna'epro  t^rnpore. 
Indorsed  by  the  PreBldent :  "  Received,  January  2:^,  1  W«." 

(Note  by  the  Department  of  State — The  foregoing  act  having  been  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  approval,  and  not  havins  been  returned  by  him  to  the  House  of  CongroM.  in  which  it 
originated,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  become  a  law  without 
Ida  approval.) 

Act  of  July  35,  1S06 — An  act  to  provide  for  a  fkirther  lAsn«  of  temporary 
loan  certificates,  for  the  purpose  or  redeeming^  and  retiring^  the  remainder  of 
the  outstanding  compound-Interest  notes. 

Be  it  ena^.t€d,  etc.,  That  for  the  sole  purpose  of  redeeming  and  retiring  the 
lemainder  of  the  compound-interest  notes  outstanding,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  anci  directed  to  issue  an  additional  amount  of  temporary  loan  certifi- 
cates, not  exceeding  $25,000,000 ;  said  certificates  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  three 
per  centum  per  annum,  principal  and  interest  payable  in  lawful  money  on  demand,  and 
to  be  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  certificates  authorized  by  the  act  entitled  '*  An  act  to 
provide  ways  and  means  for  the  payment  of  compound -interest  notes,"  approved  March 
2.  1867  ;  and  the  said  certificates  may  constitute  and  be  held  by  any  national  l)ank  hold- 
ing or  owning  the  same  as  a  part  of  the  reserve,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
above  mentioned  act  of  March  2.  1867. 

J  See  Act  of  July  26, 18S8.  ' 
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A^Ct  of  Maroll  IS,  1889— An  aet  to  streaKtlten  tlie  pablie  credit. 

Be  it  enacted,  ete..  That  in  order  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Goy- 
emment  to  discharge  all  just  obligations  to  the  public  creditors,  and  to  settle  conflicting 
questions  and  interpretations  of  the  laws  by  virtue  of  which  such  obli^itions  have 
been  contracted,  it  is  hereby  provided  and  declared  that  the  faith  of  the  United  Btates  is 
solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  in  coin  or  its  equivalent  of  all  the  obligatioDS  of  the 
United  States  not  bearing  interest,  known  as  United  States  notes,  and  of  all  the  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  where  the  law  authorizing  the 
issue  of  any  such  obligation  has  expressly  provided  that  the  same  may  be  paid  in  law- 
ful money  or  other  currency  than  gold  and  silver.  But  none  of  said  interest-bearing 
obligations  not  already  due  shall  be  redeemed  or  paid  before  maturity  unless  at  such 
time  United  States  notes  shall  be  convertible  into  coin  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  or  un- 
less at  such  time  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  the 
bonds  to  be  redeemed  can  be  sold  at  par  in  coin.  And  the  United  States  also  solemnly 
pledges  its  faith  to  make  provision  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  for  the  redemption 
of  the  United  States  notes  in  coin. 

A.Ct  of  July    12,  1 S70— 'An  Act  to  pro-vide  for  tbe  redemption  of  tbree  per  cent* 
temporary  loan  certificates  and  for  Increaiie  of  national  toauk  notes. 

*****  If** 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  ena^d.  That  at  the  end  of  each  month  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  issued,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  section,  to  the  national  banking  associations,  during  the 
previous  month ;  whereupon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  redeem  and  cancel 
an  amount  of  three  per  centum  temporary  loan  certificates  issued  under  the  ac;s  of 
March  2,  1867,  and  July  25,  1868,  not  less  than  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  so 
reported  ;  and  may,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  the  presentation  of  such  temporary 
loan  certificates  for  redemption,  give  notice  to  the  holders  thereof,  by  publication  or 
otherwise,  that  certain  of  said  certificates  (which  shall  be  designated  by  number,  date 
and  amount)  shall  cease  to  bear  interest  from  and  alter  a  day  to  be  designated  in  such 
notice  ;  and  that  the  certificates  so  designated  shall  no  longer  be  available  as  any  portion 
of  the  lawful  money  reserve  in  possession  of  any  national  banking  association,  and  after 
Uie  day  designated  in  such  notice  no  interest  shall  be  paid  on  such  certificates,  and  they 

ahaU  not  thereafter  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  reserve  of  any  banking  association. 
******** 

Act  of  June  30,  1§74 — Fixing  the  amount  of  United  States  Notes,  etc. 

[For  remainder  of  act  see  under  Laws  relating  to  Banking.] 
Sec  6.  That  the  amount  of  United  States  notes  outstanding  and  to  be  used  as  a  part 
of  the  circulating  medium  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  S382. 000,000,  which  said  sum 
shall  appear  in  each  monthly  statement  of  the  public  debt,  and  no  part  thereof  shall  be 
hdd  or  used  as  a  reserve. 

Kevfsed  StatUleS  of  the    United    States — Relating  to  tlie  currency. 

*  *  *  *  *  **  * 

Sec  8571.  United  States  notes  shall  be  of  such  denominations  not  less  than 
$1  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  shall  not  bear  interest,  shall  be 
payable  to  liearer,  and  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  best. 

Sec.  8572.  The  whole  amount  of  notes  or  stamps  for  the  fractions  of  a  dollar,  issued 
as  currency,  shall  not,  at  anv  time,  exceed  $50,000,000. 

Sec  3573.  No  issue  of  fractional  notes  of  the  United  States  shall  be  of  a  less 
denomination  than  ton  cents  ;  and  all  i<<sues  of  a  less  denomination  shall,  when  paid 
into  the  treasury  or  any  designated  depositarv  of  the  United  States,  or  redeemed  or 
ezchnnged  as  now  provided  by  law,  be  retained  and  canceled. 

Sec.  8574.  The  notes  of  the  fractional  currency  shall  be  in  such  form,  with  such 
inscriptions  and  with  such  safeguards  against  counterfeiting,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  deem  best.  They  shall  be  exchangeable  by  the  assistant  treasurers  and 
designated  depositaries  for  United  States  notes  in  sums  of  not  less  than  $3,  and  shall 
be  receivable  for  postage  and  revenue  stamps,  and  for  all  dues  to  the  United  States, 
except  customs,  in  sums  not  over  $5,  and  shall  be  redeemed  on  presentation  at  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  such  sums  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  prescril>e. 

Sec  3575.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  provide  for  the  engraving  and 

preparation,  and  for  the  issue  of  fractional  and  other  notes,  and  shall  make  such 

Tegulations  for  the  redemption  of  such  notes  when  mutilated  or  defaced,  and  for  the 

receipt  of  fractional  notes  in  payment  of  debts  to  the  United  States,  except  for  customs, 

in  such  sums,  not  over  $5,  as  may  appear  to  him  expedient 

******** 

Sec  3579.  When  any  United  States  notes  are  returned  to  the  Treasury,  they  may 
lie  re-issued,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  interest  may  require. 

Sec.  8582.  The  authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  any 
reduction  of  the  currency,  by  retiring  and  canceling  United  States  notes  is  suspended. 

Sec.  8583.  No  person  shall  make,  issue,  circulate  or  pay  oul  aivv  TicA^>  OftfeO«M^ 
memorandum,  token  or  other  obligation  for  a  less  sum  than  one  0LO\\aT,\viXfcTA^\si  ^\w»r 
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late  as  money  or  to  be  received  or  used  in  lieu  of  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
every  person  83  offending  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  8588.  United  btates  notes  shall  be  lawful  money,  and  a  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within  the  United  States,  except  for  duties  cr  imports 
and  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

Sec.  8589.  Demand  treasury  notes  authorized  by  the  act  of  July  17,  1861, 
chapters,  and  the  Act  of  February  12,  1862,  chapter  20,  shall  be  lawful  money  and^a 
legal  tender  in  like  manner  as  United  States  notes. 

Sec.  3590.  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Acts  of  March  3,  1863. 
chapter  78,  and  June  80.  1864,  chapter  172,  shall  be  legal  tender  to  the  same  extent  as 
United  States  notes,  for  their  face  value,  excluding  interest. 

Pr&vided,  That  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  act  last  named,  shall  not  be  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  or  redemption  of  any  notes  issued  by  any  bank,  bankiug  association, 
or  banker,  calculated  and  intended  to  circulate  as  money. 

Aet    of    January    14,     1§75 — An  act  to  provide  for  tbe  re««mptlon  of  specie 

payment*. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required,  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  to  cause  to  be  coined,  at  the  mints  of  the  United 
States,  silver  coins  of  the  denominations  of  ten,  twenty-five  and  tifty  cents,  of  standard 
value,  and  to  issue  them  in  redemption  of  an  equal  number  and  amount  of  fractional 
currency  of  similar  denominations,  or,  at  his  discretion,  he  may  issue  such  silver  coins 
through  the  mints,  the  sub-treasuries,  public  depositaries  and  post-offices  of  the  United 
States  ;  and,  upon  such  issue,  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  redeem  an  equal 
amount  of  such  fractional  currency,  until  the  whole  amount  of  such  fractional  currency 
outstanding  shall  be  redeemed. 

Sec.  2.  That  so  much  of  section  3524  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
as  provides  for  a  charge  of  one-fifth  of  one  per  centum  for  converting  standard  gold  bul- 
lion into  coin  is  hereby  repealed  ;  and  hereafter  no  charge  shall  be  made  for  that  ser- 
vice. 

Sbc.  3.  That  section  5177  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  limiting  the  aggregate  amount  of 
circulating  notes  of  national  banking  associations  be.  and  is  hereby  repealed ;  and  each 
existing  banking  association  may  increase  its  circulating  notes  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing law  without  respect  to  said  aggregate  limit ;  and  new  banking  associations  may  be 
organized  in  accordance  with  existmg  law  without  respect  to  said  aggregate  limit ;  and 
the  provisions  of  law  for  the  withdrawal  and  redistribution  of  national  bank  currency 
among  the  several  States  and  Territories  are  hereby  repealed.  And  whenever,  and  so 
often,  as  circulating  notes  shall  be  issued  to  any  such  banking  association,  so  increasing 
its  capital  or  circulating  notes,  or  so  newly  organized  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  oi 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  redeem  the  legal-tender  United  States  notes  in  excess 
only  of  three  hundred  million  of  dollars,  to  the  amount  of  eighty  per  centum  of  theeum 
of  national -bank  notes  so  issued  to  any  such  banking  association  as  aforesaid  and  to  con- 
tinue such  redemption  as  such  circulating  notes  are  issued  until  there  shall  be  outstand- 
ing the  sum  of  $800,000,000  of  such  legal-tender  United  States  notes'  and  no  more.  And 
on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  anno  Domini,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  redeem,  in  coin,  the  United  States  legal-tender  notes 
then  outstanding,  on  their  presentation  for  redemption  at  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  United  Spates  in  the  City  of  New  York*,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars.  And  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare  and  provide  for  the 
redemption  in  this  act  authorized  or  required,  he  is  authorized  to  use  any  surplus  rev- 
enues, from  time  to  time,  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  to  issue,  seU 
and  dispose  of,  at  not  less  than  par.  in  coin,  either  of  the  descriptions  of  bonds  of  the 
United  States  described  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  14,  1870,  entitled  *'  An  act 
to  authorize  the  refunding  of  the  national  debt,"  with  like  qualities,  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions, to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  this  act  into  full  effect,  and  to  use  the  proceeds 
thereof  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.  And  all  provisions  of  law  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Act     of    may    31,     1§7§ — An  act  to  fbrbid  tl&e  furtlier  retirement  ot  United 

States  lef(al  tender  notes. 

Be  it  enacietJ,  etc..  That  from  and  afier  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  other  officer  under  him  to  cancel  or  retire  any  more 
of  the  United  States  legal-tender  notes.  And  when  any  of  said  notes  may  be  redeemed 
or  be  received  into  the  Treasury  under  any  law  from  any  source  whatever  and  shall  be- 
long to  the  United  States,  they  shall  not  be  retired,  cancelled  or  destroyed,  but  they  shall 
be  reissued  and  paid  out  again  and  kept  in  circulation  :  Prodded,  That  nothing  herein 
shall  prohibit  the Cimcellatiou  and  destruction  of  mutilated  notes  and  the  issue  of  other 
notes  of  like  denomination  in  their  steail,  as  now  provided  by  law. 

All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  contlicl  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

1  Subsequent  act  of  May  81, 1R78,  forbid  further  retirement  of  legal  tender  notes,  and  flxod  the  limit 
at  amount  toeu  outstanding,  $816,681,016. 

'  San  Francisco  added  by  Section  8  of  act  of  March  8, 1887.    See  page  44. 
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Act  of  AOiPOfit  4,  1S90 — An  act  fbr  malcing  appropriations  for  sundry  civil 
expenses  ot  tbe  €k>v«rnment  for  tUe  fiscni  year  ending  •! ane  30,  1887,  and  for 
otner  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  *  *  *  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized 
mnd  required  to  issue  silver  certificates  in  denominations  of  one,  two  and  five  dollars,  and 
the  rilver  certificates  herein  authorized  shall  be  receivable,  redeemable  and  payable  in 
like  manner  and  for  like  purposes  as  is  provided  for  silver  certificates  by  the  act  of 
February  28.  1878,  entitled  **  An  act  to  au.horize  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dol- 
lar, and  to  restore  its  legal-lender  character."  and  denominations  of  one,  two  and  five 
dollars  may  be  issued  in  lieu  of  silver  certificates  of  larger  denominations  in  the  Treasunr 
or  in  exchange  therefor  upon  presentation  bv  the  holders,  and  to  that  extent  said  certifi- 
cates of  larger  denominations  shall  be  cancelled  and  destroyed,        »         »         *         ♦ 

III.--E.AWS  REE.ATIIVO  TO  BANK  CrRRE^VCY. 

Act    of    February    25,    1791 — An  act  to  incorporate   tbe    subscribers  to    the 

Bank  of  tUe  United  States. 

Whereas^  It  is  conceived  that  the  establishment  of  a  bank  for  the  United  States,  upon 
a  foundation  sufiicientl^  extensive  to  answer  the  purposes  intended  thereby,  and  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  prmciples  which  afford  adequate  security  for  an  upright  and  pru- 
dent administration  thereor,  will  be  very  conducive  to  the  successful  conducting  of  the 
national  finances ;  will  tend  to  give  facility  to  the  obtaining  of  loans,  for  the  use  of  the 
Government,  in  sudden  emergencies  ;  and  will  be  productive  of  considerable  advantages 
to  trade  and  industry  in  general ;  therefore  : 

Sec.  1.  Beit  enacted,  etc. ,  That  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  shall  be  established  ;  the 
capital  stock  whereof  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000,  divided  into  25,000  shares,  each  share 
being  $400 ;  and  that  subscriptions  toward  constituting  the  said  stock,  shall,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  April  next,  be  opened  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  superintendence 
of  such  persons,  not  less  than  three,  as  shall  bo  appointed  for  thatpurpose  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  (who  is  hereby  empowered  to  appoint  the  said  persons  accord- 
ingly) ;  which  subscriptions  shall  continue  open,  until  the  whole  of  the  said  stock  shall 
have  been  subscribed. 

Skc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shaH  be  lawful  for  any  person,  copart- 
nership, or  body  politic,  to  subscribe  for  such  or  so  many  shares  as  he,  she  or  they  shall 
think  fit,  not  exceeding  1,000,  except  as  shall  be  hereafter  directed  relatively  to  the 
United  States ;  and  that  the  sums  respectively  subscribed,  except  on  belialf  ot*  the  United 
States,  shall  be  payable  one-fourth  in  gold  and  silver,  and  three-fourths  in  that  part  of 
the  public  debt,  which,  according  to  the  loan  proposed  in  the  fourth  and  fifteenth  sec- 
tions of  the  act,  entitled  **  An  act  making  provision  for  the  debt  of  the  United  States,'* 
shall  bear  an  accruing  interest,  at  the  time  of  payment,  of  six  per  centum  perannum.  and 
shall  also  be  payable  in  four  equal  parts,  in  the  aforesaid  ratio  of  specie  to  debt,  at  the 
distance  of  six  calendar  months  from  each  other ;  the  first  whereof  shall  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  subscription. 

Sec.  7.  *  *  *  IX.  The  total  amount  of  the  debts  which  the  said  corporation  shall 
at  any  time  owe,  whether  by  bond,  bill,  note  or  other  contract,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
$10,000,tX)0,  over  and  above  the  monies  then  actuallv  deposited  in  the  bank  for  safe- 
keeping, unless  the  contracting  of  any  greater  debt  shall  have  been  previously  authorized 
by  a  law  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  excess,  the  directors,  under  whose  administra- 
tion it  shall  happen,  shall  bo  liable  for  the  same,  in  their  natural  and  private  capacities ; 
and  an  action  of  debt  may,  in  such  case,  be  brought  against  them,  or  any  of  them,  their 
or  any  of  their  heirs,  executors  or  administrators,  in  an  v  court  of  record  in  the  United 
States,  or  of  either  of  them,  by  any  creditor  or  creditors  of  the  said  corporation,  and  may  be 
prosecuted  to  judgment  and  execution ;  any  condition,  covenant,  or  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  But  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt  the  said  corporation,  or 
the  lands^  tenements,  goods  or  chattels  of  the  same,  from  being  also  liable  for  and  chargeable 
with  the  said  excess.  Such  of  the  said  directors  who  may  have  been  absent  when  the 
said  excess  was  contracted  or  created,  or  who  may  have  dissented  from  the  resolution  or 
act  whereby  the  same  was  so  contracted  or  created,  may  respectively  exonerate  them- 
selves from  being  so  liable,  by  forthwith  giving  notice  of  the  fact,  and  their  absence  or 
dissent,  to  the  Pi*esident  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  stockholders,  at  a  general  meet- 
ing, which  they  shall  have  power  to  call  for  that  purpose. 

XV. — ^It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  directors  aforesaid,  to  establish  offices  where- 
soever thev  shall  think  fit,  within  the  United  States,  for  the  purposes  of  discount  and 
deposit  only,  and  upon  the  same  terms,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  shall  be  practised 
at  the  bank  ;  and  to  commit  the  management  of  the  said  offices,  and  the  making  of  the 
said  discounts,  to  such  persons,  under  such  agreements,  and  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  they  shall  deem  proper ;  not  being  contrary  to  law,  or  to  th3  constitution  of  the 
bank. 

XVI. — The  officer  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  furnished,  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  he  may  require,  not  exceedltv^  o\iQ^  \]b 
week,  with  statements  of  the  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  saiOi  eoi^x^Woxi,  «a\^  vA  >\i^ 
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debts  due  to  the  same ;  of  the  mooies  deposited  therein  ;  of  the  notes  in  circolatioD, 
and  of  the  cash  in  hand  ;  and  shall  have  a  right  to  inspect  such  general  accounts  in  the 
books  of  the  bank  as  shall  relate  to  the  said  statements.  ProTfided,  That  this  shall  not 
be  construed  to  imply  a  right  of  inspecting  the  account  of  any  private  individual  or 
individuals  with  the  bank.    ♦       ♦       ♦ 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  the  said  corporation  shall  advance  or  lend 
any  sum,  for  the  use  or  on  account  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  any 
mmount  exceeding  $100,000 ;  or  of  any  particular  State  to  an  amount  exceeding  $50,000 ; 
or  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state  (unless  previously  authorized  thereto  by  a  law  of  the 
United  States),  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  by  and  with  whose  order,  agreement, 
consent,  approbation,  or  connivance,  such  unlawful  advance  or  loan  shall  have  been 
made,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  every  such  offence,  treble  the 
value  or  amount  of  the  kum  or  sums  which  Bhall  have  been  so  unlawf ullv  advanced  or 
lent ;  one  ^fih  thereof  to  the  use  of  the  informer,  and  the  residue  thereof  to  the  use  of 
the  United  States  ;  to  be  disposed  of  by  law  and  not  otherwise. 

Sec  10.  *  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  bills  or  notes  of  the  said  corporation, 
original Iv  made  payable,  or  which  sball  bave  become  payable  on  demand,  in  gold  or 
silver  com,  shall  be  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  any  time  or  times,  within  18  months  after  the  first  day  of  April  next, 
to  cause  a  subscription  to  ba  made  to  the  stock  of  the  said  corporation,  as  part  of  the 
aforesaid  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $^2,000,000,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  monies  which  shall  be  borrowed  by  virtue  of 
either  «f  the  acts,  the  one  entitled  "  An  act  making  provision  for  the  debt  of  the  United 
States ;  *'  and  the  other  entitled  "An  act  making  provision  for  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt ; "  borrowing  of  the  bank  an  equal  sum,  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes,  for  whidi 
the  said  monies  shall  have  been  procured  ;  reimbursable  in  ten  years,  by  equal  annual 
instalments  ;  or  at  any  time  sooner,  or  in  any  greater  proportions,  that  the  Government 
may  think  fit* 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  other  bank  shall  be  established  by  any 
future  law  of  the  United  States,  during  the  continuance  of  the  corporation  hereby  cre- 
ated, for  which  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  pledged. 

Act  of  June  37,  1799 — An  act  to  pnnlub  trmmdm  committed  on  tbe  Bank  of  thm 

United  Stales. 

[Provides  penalties  of  imprisonment  and  fine  for  altering,  forging  or  counterfeiting 
the  bills  or  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  any  order  or  check  on  the 
cashier  or  corporation  for  the  payment  of  money.] 

Act  of    April  10,  1§16— An  act  to  Incorporate  tHe  snbscribers  to  tHe  Bank  ot 

tl&e  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  That  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  established, 
with  a  capita]  of  $35,000,000,  divided  into  350,000  shares,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each 
share.  Seventy  thousand  shares,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $7,000,000,  part  of  the  capital 
of  the  said  Bank,  shall  be  subscribed  and  paid  for  by  the  United  States,  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  specified  ;  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  shares,  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  $28,000,000.  shall  be  subscribed  and  paid  for  by  individuals,  companies,  or  cor- 
porations, in  the  manner  hereinafter  specified. 

*  »  #  ♦  «  »  #  »* 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  subscribers  to  the  said  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  their  successors  and  assigns,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  created  a  corpora- 
tion and  body  politic,  by  the  name  and  style  of  **  The  Ptesident,  directors  and  companv, 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,"  and  shall  so  continue  until  the  3d  day  of  Marcn, 
1836.        ♦♦»*#*»♦ 

Sec.  11.    ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Eighth — The  total  amount  of  debts  which  the  said  corporation  shall  at  any  time 
owe,  whether  by  bond,  bill,  note,  or  other  contract,  over  and  above  the  debt  or  debts  due 
for  money  deposited  in  the  bank,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $35,000,000,  unless  the 
contracting  of  any  greater  debt  shall  have  been  previously  authorized  by  law  of  the 
United  States.  In  case  of  excess,  the  directors  under  whose  administration  it  shall  happen 
shall  be  liable  for  the  same  in  their  natuml  and  private  capacities ;  and  an  action  of  debt  may 
in  such  case  be  brought  against  them,  or  any  of  them,  their  or  any  of  their  heirs,  executors, 
or  administrators,  in  anv  court  of  record  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them,  by  any 
creditor  or  creditors  of  the  said  corporation,  and  may  be  prosecuted  to  judgment  and 
execution,  any  condition,  covenant,  or  agreement  to  the  con irary  notwithstanding.  But 
this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt  the  said  corporation  of  the  lands,  tene- 
ments, goods,  or  chattels  of  the  same  from  being  also  liable  for,  and  chargeable  with  said 
excels. 

Such  of  the  said  directors  who  may  have  been  absent  when  the  said  excess  was  con- 
tracted or  created,  or  who  may  have  dissented  from  the  resolution  or  act  whereby  the 
same  was  so  contracte^i  or  created,  may  respectivelv  exonerate  themselves  from  being  so 
liable  by  forthwith  giving  notice  of  the  fact,  and  of  their  absence  or  dissent,  to  the 

*  Tbii  section  was  repealed  March  19, 1812,  after  the  expiration  of  the  charter. 


President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  stockholders,  at  a  general  meeting,  which  they 
shall  have  power  to  call  for  that  purpose. 

Twelfth —  »  »  »  Provided,  That  all  bills  or  notes,  so  to  be  issued  by  said  cor- 
poratioQ,  shall  be  made  payable  on  demand,  other  than  bills  or  notes  fur  the  payment  of 
a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  each,  and  payable  to  the  order  of  some  person 
or  persons,  which  bills  or  notes  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  corporation  to  make  payable 
at  any  time  not  exceeding  sixty  days  from  the  date  thereof. 

Seventeenth — No  note  shall  be  isued  of  iess  amount  than  five  dollars. 

Sec.  14.  *  And  he  it  further  enactedt  Tnat  the  bills  or  notes  of  the  said  corporation 
originallv  made  payable,  or  which  shall  have  become  payable  on  demand,  shall  be 
receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  United  States,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  act  of 
Congress. 

Sec.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  corporation  shall  not  at  any  time 
suspend  or  refuse  payment  in  gold  and  silver,  of  any  of  its  notes,  bills  or  obligations;  nor 
of  any  moneys  received  ui)on  deposit  in  said  bank,  or  in  any  of  its  offices  of  discount 
and  deposit.  And  if  the  said  corporation  shall  at  any  time  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  on 
demand  any  bill,  note  or  obli^tion  issued  by  the  corporation,  according  to  the  contract, 
promise  or  undertaking^  therein  expressed  ;  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  on  demand 
any  moneys  received  m  said  bank,  or  in  any  of  its  offices  aforesaid,  on  deposit,  to  the 
person  or  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  holder 
of  any  such  note,  bill,  or  obligation,  or  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  demand  and 
receive  such  moneys  as  aforesaid,  shall  respectively  be  entitled  to  receive  and  recover 
interest  on  the  said  bills,  notes,  obligations  or  moneys,  imtil  the  same  shall  be  fully  paid 
and  satisfied,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  centmn  per  anniunfrom  the  time  of  such  demand 
as  aforesaid  ;  Provided,  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  hereafter  enact  laws  enforcing 
and  regulating  the  recovery  of  the  amount  of  the  notes,  bills,  obligations  or  other  debts, 
of  which  payment  shall  have  been  refused  as  aforesaid,  with  the  rate  of  interest  above 
mentioned,  vesting  jurisdiction  for  that  purpose  in  anv  courts,  either  of  law  or  equity, 
of  the  courts  of  the  united  States,  or  Territories  thereof,  or  of  the  several  States,  as  they 
may  deem  expedient. 

[Sees.  18  and  19  provide  penalties  of  imprisonment  and  fine  for  forging  or  counter- 
feiting the  notes  or  bills  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  any  order  or  check  on  the 
bank  or  its  cashier.] 

Sec.  20.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  in  consideration  of  the  exclusive  privileges 
and  benefits  conferred  by  this  act,  lipon  the  said  bank,  the  president,  directors,  and 
company  thereof,  shall  pay  to  the  United  States,  out  of  the  corporate  funds  thereof, 
the  sum  of  one  million  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  three  equal  payments ; 
that  is  to  say :  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  ;  five  him- 
dred  thousand  dollars  at  the  expiration  of  three  years ;  and  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  at  the  expiration  of  four  years  after  the  said  bank  shall  be  organized,  and  com- 
mence its  operations  in  the  manner  herein  before  provided. 

Sec.  21.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  no  other  bank  shall  be  established  by  an> 
future  law  of  the  United  Slates  during  the  continuance  of  the  corporation  hereby  created, 
for  which  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  pledged.  »  »  # 

J^Ct  of  February  Sft^  190!| — Act  to  pro-vide  a.  IVa.tlona.1  Currency,  secnred  bjr 
«  pledgeoftbe  United  States  stocks,  and  to  provide  for  tl&e  clrcalntion  and 
redemption  tbereof. 

[Note. — This  act  was  superseded  by  the  act  of  June  8, 1864,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  largely  the  same.  The  most  important  provisions  omitted  in  the  latter  act  were 
the  following  :1 

Sec  62.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  any  bank  or  banking  association,  author- 
ized by  any  State  law  to  engage  in  the  business  of  banking,  and  duly  organized  under 
such  ^ie  law,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  which  shall  be  the  holder 
and  owner  of  United  States  bonds  to  the  amount  of  fifty  per  centum  of  its  capital  stock, 
may  transfer  and  deliver  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  such  bonds,  or  any  part 
thereof,  in  the  manner  provided  b^  this  act ;  and,  upon  making  such  transfer  and  deliv* 
ery  foich  bank  or  banking  association  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  circulating  notes,  as  herein  provided,  equal  in  amount  to  eighty  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  the  bonds  so  transferred  and  delivered. 

Sec  63.  And  he  U  further  enacted,  That  upon  the  failure  of  any  such  State  bank 
or  banking  association,  to  redeem  any  of  its  circulating  notes,  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  tne  preceding  section  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall,  when  satisfied 
that  such  default  has  Seen  made,  and  within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such  default, 
proceed  to  declare  the  bonds  transferred  and  delivered  to  the  treasurer,  forfeited  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  same  shall  thereupon  be  forfeited  accordingly.  And  thereupon 
the  circulating  notes  which  have  been  issued  by  such  bank  or  banking  association,  shall 


1  This  section  WM  repealed  by  Act  of  June  15, 1836. 
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be  redeemed  and  i>aid  at  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
circulating  notes  isisued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  redeemed  and  paid. 

Sec.  i4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  bonds  forfeited  as  provided  in  the  last 
preceding  section,  may  be  canceled  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  circulating  notes  redeemed 
and  paid,  or  such  bonds  may  be  sold,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secietary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  after  deducting  out  of  the  proceeds  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  amount  of 
circulating  notes  for  the  redemption  of  which  such  bonds  are  held,  the  surplus,  if  any 
rema'ns,  t-hall  be  paid  to  the  bank  or  banking  association  from  which  such  bonds  were 
received. 

Act  of  Juno  3,  1964 — An  act  tosecnre  national citrr«ncy,sec«re<l  by  a  pltKlflpe 
ot  Vnlted  States  bonda,  and  to  provide  fbr  tbe  circniatlon  and  redemption 
tbereof. 

[Note. — This  act  Is  the  basis  of  the  Revised  Statutes  at  pp.  86-40.  Only  such  por- 
tions are  given  here  as  are  affected  by  subsequent  legislation  prior  to  the  Revised  Statutes.] 

Sec.  21.  And  be  tt  further  enacted.  That  upon  the  transfer  and  delivery  of  bonds  to 
the  Treasurer,  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  section,  the  associations  making  the  same 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  circulating  notes  in 
different  denominations,  in  blank,  registered  and  countersigned  as  hereinafter  provided, 
equal  in  amount  to  ninety  per  centum  of  the  current  market  value  of  the  United  States 
bonds  so  transferred  and  delivered,  but  not  exceeding  ninety  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  said  bonds  at  the  par  value  thereof,  if  bearing  iDterest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  five  per 
centum  per  annum  ;  and  at  no  time  shall  the  total  amount  of  such  notes  issued  to  any 
such  association  exceed  the  amount  at  such  time  actually  paid  in  of  its  capital  stock.* 

Sec.  22  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  entire  amount  of  notes  for  circulation 
to  be  issued  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars «    ♦    •    • 

Sec.  84.  And  be  it  further  enaeted.  That  every  association  shall  make  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  a  report,  according  to  the  form  which  may  be  prescribed  by  him, 
verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  president  or  cashier  of  such  association  ;  which 
report  shall  exhibit  in  detail,  and  under  appropriate  heads,  the  resources  and  liabilities  of 
the  associution  before  the  commencement  of  business  on  the  morning  of  the  first  Monday 
of  the  months  of  January,  April,  July  and  October  of  each  year.'    *    ♦    • 

Act  of  IVIarcIl  3,  lS6t( — An  art  to  amend  an  act  entitled  •*  An  Act  to  provide  a 
national  currency,  secnred  b  jr  a  pledge  of  United  8tate«  bond«,  and  to  pro-vide 
for  tbe  clrcalatlon  and  redemption  tbereof.*' 

*  *  *  And  the  amount  of  said  circulating  notes  to  be  furnished  to 
each  association  shall  be  in  proportion  to  its  paid  up  capital  as  follows, 
and  no  more :  ^  To  each  association  whoso  capital  shall  not  exceed  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  ninety  per  centum  of  such  capital ;  to  each  association 
whose  capital  exceeds  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  does  not  exceed 
one  million  dollars,  eighty  per  centum  of  such  capital ;  to  each  association  whose 
capital  exceeds  one  million  of  dollars,  but  does  not  exceed  three  million  of 
dollars,  seventy  per  centum  of  such  capital  ;  to  each  association  whose  capital  exceeds 
three  millions  of  dollars,  of  such  capital.  And  that  one  hundred  and  fiftv  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  entire  amount  of  circulating  notes  authorized  to  be  issued  shall  be  apportioned 
to  associations  in  the  States,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Territories,  accord- 
ing to  representative  population,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  among  associations  formed  in  the  several  States,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  in  the  Territories,  having  due  regard  to  the  existing  banking  capital, 
resources  and  business  of  such  States,  District,  and  Territories, 

Act  of  IVIarch  3,  1865^Revenne  act. 

*****  »  •  » 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  national  banking  association,  Stale 
bank  or  state  banking  association,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  of 
notes  of  any  state  bank  or  state  banking  ^^tsociation,  paid  out  by  them  after  the  first  day 
of  July,  18(J6. 

'Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  existing  bank  organized  under  the  laws 

of  any  state,  having  a  paid  up  capital  of  not  less  than  $75,000,  which  shall  apply  before 

the  first  day  of  July  next  for  authority  to  become  a  national  bank,  under  the  Act  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

approved  June  3,  1864,  and  ^hall  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  said  Act,  shall,  if 

such  bank  be  found  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  be  in  good  standing  and 

credit,  receive  such  authority  in  preference  to  new  associations  applying  for  the  same. 
[H-'maindcr  of  Bection,  referring  to  State  banks  having  branches,  eamc  as  Sec.  6155  of  Rev.  St.,  See  p.  86.] 

Act  of  July  13,  1S66— To  reduce  internal  taxation,  etc. 

*****  «  *  « 

Sec.  9.  (bis  )  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 1865, 
*  ♦  *  be  amende<l  by  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  inserting  lieu  thereof 
the  following  :  That  every  national  banking  association.  State  bank,  or  State  banking 
association,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  notes  of  any  person, 

I  See  Act  of  March  8, 1865,  following. 

*  See  Act  of  March  8,  1tM5,  following  ;         Jaly  U,  1870,  p.  85  ;  and  Act  July  14,  1875,  repealing  limita> 
tion,  p.  42. 

*  See  Act  of  March  8. 18^.  p.  3S. 

*  See  Sec.  81  of  Act  of  Jane  8, 1864,  above. 
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State  bank  or  State  banking  association,  used  for  circulation  and  paid  out  by  them  after 
the  first  day  of  August,  1^6,  and  such  tax  shall  be  assessed  and  paid  in  such  manner  as 
fihall  be  )»rescribed  by  the  commission  of  internal  revenue. 

A.Ct  of  flSarcIl  2|  1907* — ^An  «,ct  to  provide  "wmyM  and  means  for  tbe  payment  ot 

con&poand  Interest  notes* 

•  *«*  **•»*«* 

Said  certificates  of  temporary  loan^  may  constitute  and  be  held  by  any  national  bank 
holding  or  owning  the  same,  as  a  part  of  the  reserve  provided  for  in  sections  81  and  82 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a  national  currency  secured  by  a  pledge  of 
United  States  bonds,  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  and  redemption  thereof,  ap- 
proved June  3,  1864  :  Provided,  That  not  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  entire  reserve  of 
such  bank  shall  consist  of  lawful  money  of  the  United  States.  * 


Act  of  march  36,  1667 — To  exempt  certain  articles  flrom  Internal  tax,  «tc. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  national  banking  association,  State 
bank  or  banker,  or  association,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  notes 
of  any  town,  city,  or  municipal  corporation,  paid  out  bjr  them  after  the  first  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  1867.  to  be  collected  in  the  mode  ana  manner  m  which  the  tax  on  the  notes  of 
State  banks  is  collected. 

Act     of    March    3,     1§69 — A.n  act  regulating  tl&e  reports  of  national  banklnf^ 

associations. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  in  lieu  of  ail  reports  required  by  section  thirtv-four  of  the 
national  currency  act,  every  association  shall  make  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
not  less  than  five  reports  during  each  and  every  year,  accordmg  to  the  form  which  may 
be  prescribed  by  him,  verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  preuident  or  cashier  of 
such  association,  and  attested  by  the  signature  of  at  least  three  of  the  directors.  Each 
such  report  shall  exhibit,  in  detail  and  under  appropriate  heads,  the  resources  and  liabil- 
ities of  the  associations  at  the  close  of  business  on  any  past  day  by  him  specified.  ♦  *  * 

Act  of  July  13,  1§70. — An  act  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  tl&e  three  per 
cent,  ten&porary  loan  and  for  the  increase  of  national  bank  notes. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  $54,000,000  in  notes  for  circulation  may  be  issued  to 
national  banking  associations,  in  addition  to  the  $300,000,000  authorized  by  the  twenty- 
second  section  of  the  **  Act  to  provide  a  national  currency,  secured  by  a  pledge  of  United 
States  bonds,  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  and  redemption  thereof/'  approved  June 
3,  1864 ;  an:i  the  amount  of  notes  so  provided  shall  be  furnished  to  banking  associations 
organized,  or  to  be  organized,  in  those  States  and  Territories  having  less  than  their 
proportion  under  the  apportionment  contemplated  by  the  provisions  of  the  "Act  to 
amend  an  act  to  provide  a  national  currency  secured  by  a  pledge  of  United  States 
bonds,  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  and  redemption  thereof,"  approved  March  8, 
1865 ;  and  the  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  to  secure  the 
additional  circulating  notes  herein  authorized,  shall  be  of  any  description  of  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  bearing  interest  in  coin ;  but  a  new  apportionment  of  the  increased 
circulation  herein  provided  for  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable,  based  upon  the 
censas  of  1870 :  Prodded,  That  if  applications  for  the  circulation  herein  authorized  shall 
not  be  made  within  one  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act  by  banking  associations  organ- 
ized, or  to  be  organized,  in  States  having  less  than  their  proportion,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Comptruller  of  the  Currency  to  issue  such  circulation  to  banking  associations 
applying  for  the  same  in  other  States 
giving  the  preference  to  such  as  have 
no  banking  association  hereafter  organized 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  at  the  end  of  each  month  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  issued,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  section,  to  national  banking  associations  during  the  previous  month  ;  where- 
upon the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  redeem  and  cancel  an  amount  of  three  per 
centum  temporary  loan  certificates  issued  under  the  acts  of  March  2,  1867,  and  July  25, 
186S,  not  less  than  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  so  reported,  and  may,  if  necessary,  in 
order  to  procure  the  presentation  of  such  temporary  loan  certificates  for  redemption, 
give  notice  to  the  holders  thereof,  by  publication  or  otherwise,  that  certain  of  said 
certificates  (which  shall  be  designated  by  number,  date  and  amount)  shall  cease  to  bear 
interest  from  and  after  a  day  to  be  designated  in  such  notice ;  and  that  the  certificates  so 
designated  shall  no  longer  be  available  as  any  portion  of  the  lawful  money  reserve  in 
poe^ssion  of  any  national  banking  association  ;  and  after  the  day  designated  in  such 
notice  no  interest  shall  be  paid  on  such  certificates,  and  they  shall  not  thereafter  be 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  reserve  of  any  banking  association. 

•  »  »  *9«  »  «  « 

>  See  remainder  of  Act  of  March  8, 1867,  page  28. 

s  8ee  Act  of  July  18,  1870,  page  20  and  below,  for  retirement  of  such  loan  certiflcatefl. 

*  TtAa  entire  matter  of  dlatrlbntion  of  bank  currency  repealed  by  the  Act  of  Jan.  14.  \S7^\  w^  ^%a!&  ^. 

«BepealedbyActof  jQlyl8,18B8,Sec.  10,p.  48. 
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Revfse<l    (Statutes    of    the    United     States— sections   relating  to  bank 

currency.! 

Sec.  324  (1864,  $  i).  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  a  Bureau 
charged  with  the  execution  of  all  laws  passed  by  Congress  relating  to  the  issue  and 
regulation  of  a  national  currency  secured  by  United  States  bonds ;  the  chief  ofl&cer  of 
which  Bureau  shall  be  called  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  shall  perform  bis 
duties  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  5133  (1864,  §5)  Associations  for  carryingon  the  business  of  banking  under  this 
title  may  be  formed  by  any  number  of  natural  persons,  not  less  in  any  case  than  five. 
*»»»*»»♦»*» 

Sec.  5136  (1864,  %  8)  [Such  association]  shall  ♦  ♦  ♦  have  succession  for  the  period  of 
twenty  years  from  its  organization,  unless  it  is  sooner  dissolved  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  its  articles  of  association,  or  by  the  act  of  its  shareholders  owning  two-thirds 
of  its  stock,  or  unless  its  franchise  becomes  forfeited  by  some  violation  of  the  law.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Sec.  513S  (i864,  §  T)  No  Association  shall  be  organized  under  this  title  with  a  less 
capital  than  $100,000,  except  that  banks  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $50,000,  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be  organized  in  any  place,  the  population 
of  which  does  not  exceed  6,000  inhabitants.  No  association  shall  be  organized  in  a  city 
the  population  of  which  exceeds  50,000  persons  with  a  less  capital  than  $200,000. 

Sec.  5140  (1864,  §14)  At  least  fifty  per  centum  of  the  capital  stock  of  every  associa- 
tion shall  be  paid  in  before  it  shall  be  authorized  to  commence  business  ;  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  capital  stock  of  such  association  shall  be  paid  in  insiallments  of  at  least  ten 
per  centum  each,  on  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital,  as  frequently  as  one  installment 
at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  month  from  the  time  it  shall  ])e  authorized  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  to  commence  business ;  and  the  payment  of  each  installment 
shall  be  certified  to  the  Comptroller,  under  oath,  by  the  president  or  cashier  of  the 
association. 

Sec.  5151  (1864,  jia)  The  shareholders  of  every  national  banking  association  shall 
beheld  individually  responsible,  equally  and  ratably,  and  not  one  for  another,  for  all 
contracts,  debts  and  engagements  of  such  association,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of 
their  stock  therein,  at  the  par  value  thereof,  in  addition  to  the  amount  invested  in  such 
shares  ;  except  that  shareholders  of  any  bunking  association  now  existing  under  State 
laws  having  not  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  actually  paid  in,  and  a  surplus 
of  twenty  per  centum  on  hand,  both  to  be  determined  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
shall  be  liable  only  to  the  amount  invested  in  their  shares  ;  and  such  surplus  of  twenty 
per  centum  shall  be  kept  undiminished,  and  be  in  addition  to  the  surplus  provided  for 
in  this  title ;  and  if  at  any  time  there  is  a  deficiency  in  such  surplus  or  twenty  per 
centum,  such  association  shall  not  pay  any  dividends  to  its  shareholders  until  the 
deficiency  is  made  good ;  and  in  case  of  such  deficiency  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  may  compel  the  association  to  close  its  business  and  wind  up  its  affairs  under 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  four  of  this  title. 

Sec.  5154  (1864,  %  44)  Any  bank  incorporated  by  special  law,  or  any  banking  institu- 
tion organized  under  a  general  law  of  any  State,  may  become  a  national  association  under 
this  title  by  the  name  prescribed  in  its  organization  certificate.  ♦  ♦  *  But  no  such 
association  shall  have  a  less  capital  than  the  amount  prescribed  for  associations  organized 
under  this  title. 

Sec.  5155  (March  ;i,  1865,  §7)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  bank  or  banking  association, 
organized  under  State  laws,  and  having  branches,  the  capital  being  joint  and  assigned  to 
and  used  by  the  mother-bank  and  branches  in  definite  proportions,  to  become  a  nationiU 
banking  association  in  conformity  with  existing  laws,  and  to  retain  and  keep  in  operation 
its  branches,  or  such  one  or  more  of  them  as  it  may  elect  to  retain  ;  the  amount  of  the 
circulation  redeemable  at  the  mother-bank,  and  each  branch,  to  be  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  capital  assigned  to  and  used  by  each. 

Sec.  5159  (1864,  516.)  Every  association,  after  having  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  preliminary  to  the  commencement  of  the  banking  business,  and  before  it  shall 
be  authorized  to  commence  banking  business  under  this  title,  shall  transfer  and  deliver 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  any  United  States  registered  bonds,  bearing  inter- 
est, to  an  amount  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  and  not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
capital  stock  paid  in.^  Such  bonds  shall  be  received  by  the  Treasurer  upon  deposit, 
and  shall  be  by  him  safely  kept  in  his  office,  until  they  shall  be  otherwise  disposed  of,  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  5160  (1804,  s  I6.)  The  deposits  of  bonds  made  by  each  association  shall  be 
increased  as  its  capital  shall  be  paid  up  or  increased,  so  that  every  association  shall  at  all 
times  have  on  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  registered  United  States  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
at  least  one  third  of  its  capital  stock  actually  paid  in.  "^  And  any  association  that  may 
desire  to  reduce  its  capital  or  close  up  its  business  and  dissolve  its  organization,  may  take 
up  its  bonds  upon  returning  to  the  Comptroller  its  circulating  notes  in  the  proportion 
hereinafter  required,  or  may  take  up  any  excess  of  bonds  be^^ond  one-third  of  its  capital 
stock,  and  upon  which  no  circulating  notes  have  been  delivered. 


1  NoTE.^Ttae  bold  face  referencos  in  parentheses  indicate  the  source  of  the  legislation  embodied  in 
the  pection.    The  date  1864  refers  to  the  Act  of  June  3, 1864 . 

3  See  act  Jane  20, 1874,  secUon  4,  page  41  ;  and  act  Jaly  12, 1882,  section  8,  page  48. 


Bbo.  5167  (1864«  S  ^^0  ^^^  bonds  transferred  to  and  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  by  any  association,  for  the  security  of  lis  circulating  notes,  shall  be 
held  exclusively  for  that  purpose,  until  such  notes  are  redeemed,  except  as  provided  in 
this  title.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  stiall  give  to  any  such  association  powers  of 
attorney  to  receive  and  appropriate  to  its  own  use  the  interest  on  the  bonds  which  it  has 
so  transferred  to  the  Treasurer ;  but  such  powers  shall  become  inoperative  whenever  such 
association  fails  to  redeem  its  circulating  notes.  Whenever  the  market  or  cash  value  of 
any  bonds  thus  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  is  reduced  below  the  amount  of  the  circula- 
tion issued  for  the  same,  the  Comptroller  may  demand  and  receive  the  amount  of  such 
depreciation  in  other  United  States  bonds  at  cash  value,  or  in  money,  from  the  asso- 
ciation, to  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  as  long  as  such  depreciation  continues.  And 
the  Comptroller,  upon  the  terms  pre?cribc;d  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  per- 
mit an  exchange  to  b  j  made  of  any  of  the  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  by  any 
association  for  other  bonds  of  the  United  St^ites  authorized  to  be  received  as  security  for 
circulating  notes,  if  he  is  of  opinioi  that  such  exchange  can  be  made  without  prejudice 
to  the  United  Statei) ;  and  he  may  direct  the  return  of  any  bonds  to  the  association  which 
transferred  the  same,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  upon  the  surrender 
to  him  and  the  cancellation  of  a  proportionate  amount  of  such  circulating  notes ' : 
Prodded,  That  the  remaining  bonds,  which  shall  have  been  transferred  by  the  association 
offering  to  surrender  circulating  notes  are  equal  to  the  amount  required  for  the  circula- 
ting notes  not  surrendered  by  such  association  and  that  the  amount  of  bonds  in  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer  is  not  diminished  below  the  amount  required  to  b3  kept  on  deposit  with 
him,  and  that  there  has  been  no  failure  by  the  association  to  redeem  its  circulating  notes, 
nor  any  other  violations  by  it  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  that  the  market  or  cash 
value  of  the  remaining  bonds  is  not  below  the  amount  required  for  the  circulation  is- 
sued for  the  same. 

Sec.  6171  *  (ia64,  %  ai.)  Upon  a  deposit  of  bonds  as  prescribed  by  sections  6159  and 
6160  the  association  making  the  same  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  circulatln<r  notes  of  different  denominations,  in  blank,  re^stered  and 
countersigned  as  hereinafter  provided  equal  in  amount  to  ninety  per  centum  oi  the  current 
market  v3ue  of  the  United  States  bonda  so  transferred  and  delivered,  but  not  exceeding 
ninety  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  bonds  at  the  par  value  thereof,  if  bcariug  inter- 
est at  a  rat  J  n.>t  less  than  five  per  centum  per  annum :  Provided,  ^  (Maroii  3, 1863.)  That 
the  amount  of  circulating  notes  to  be  furnished  to  each  association  shall  be  in  proportion 
to  its  paid-up  capital  as  follows,  and  no  more : 

FirsU  To  each  association  whose  capital  does  not  exceed  ^00,000,  ninety  per 
centum  of  such  capitaL 

Second.*  To  each  association  whoso  capital  excee<ls  $500,000  but  does  not  exceed 
$1,000,000,  eighty  per  centum  of  such  capital. 

Third.*  To  each  association  whoso  car)ital  exceeds  $1,000,000,  but  does  not  exceed 
$3,000,000,  seventy-five  per  centum  of  such  capital. 

Fourth.*  To  each  association  whose  capital  exceeds  $3,000,000,  sixty  per  centum  of 
such  capital. 

Sbc.  5172.  (1864,  %  aa.)  In  order  to  furnish  suitable  notes  for  c  rculation,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
cause  plates  and  dies  to  be  engraved,  in  the  best  manner  to  guard  against  counterfeiting 
and  fraudulent  alterations,  and  shall  have  priuted  therefrom,*  and  numbered,  such 

rality  of  circulating  notes  in  blank,  of  the  denominations  of  one  dollar,  two  dollars, 
e  dollars,  ^yq  dollars,  ten  dollars,  twenty  dollars,  fifty  dollars,  one  hundred  dollars, 
five  hundred  dollars  and  one  thousand  dollars,  as  mav  be  required  to  supply  the  asso- 
ciations endtled  to  receive  the  same.  Such  notes  shall  express  upon  their  face  that  they 
are  secured  by  United  States  bonds,  depo-ited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  written  or  engraved  signatures  of  the  Treasurer  and  Register,  and  by  the  imprint 
of  the  8^  of  the  Treasury ;  and  shall  also  express  upon  their  face  the  promise  of  the 
association  receiving  the  same  to  pay  on  demand,  attested  by  the  eignaturcs  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  Vice-President  and  cashier ;  and  shall  bear  such  devices  and  sucli  other  state- 
ments, and  shall  be  in  such  form,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  by  regulation, 
direct. 

Sec.  5173.  (1864,  $  4i.)  The  plates  and  special  dies  to  be  procured  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  for  the  printing  of  such  circulating  notes  shall  remain  under  his 
control  and  direction,  and  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  executing  the  laws 
respecting  the  procuring  of  such  notes,  and  all  oiher  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Currency,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  or  duties  assessed  and  collected 
on  the  circulation  of  National  banking  associations  under  this  title.  * 

Sec.  5175.  (1864,  %  aa.)  Not  more  than  one  sixth  part  of  the  notes  furnished  to 
any  association  sliall  be  of  a  less  denomination  than  five  dollars.  After  specie  payments 
I  ■  — ■ — ■ — '■ 

>  See  act  of  JnneTO,  1874,  section  4,  page  41,  requiring  the  deposit  of  not  less  than  $9,000. 

s  See  act  Jaly  18,  1883,  section  10,  page  43. 

•This  proviao  replaces  the  following  in  the  act  of  June  8,  1864:  "And  at  no  tin^e  phall  the  total 
tmoont  of  such  notes,  issued  to  any  such  association,  exceed  the  amount  attach  time  actually  paid  in  of  its 
ca|»ital  stock.'' 

«  Repealed  by  section  10.  act  July  12, 1882.  page  41. 

*  See  act  of  March  M,  1975,  pa^  42,  tor  authoritv  to  urc  distinctive  paper. 

•  Seo  aectloB  8,  aetJane  9^>,  ltfr4,  page  40 :  and  section  8,  act  Jn\y  Vi,  l^^l^,  pa%<^  4:^.    V>»s^t>c, 
penge  of  cimortlaj  Mod  tnuuportiDg  not&B  to  the  zezpectiwa  au^iociati^iia. 
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are  resumed  no  association  shall  be  furnished  with  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than 
five  dollars. 

Ssc.  5176.     (Jniy  la,  1870.)    No  bankiug  association  organized  snbeeqaent  to  the 
12th  day  of  July,  1870,  shall  have  a  circulation  in  excess  of  $500,000. ' 

Sec.  5177.    (iso*,  §aa,  July  la,  isto.)    The  aggregate  amount  of  circulating  notes 
issued  under  the  act  of  February  25,  1863,  and  under  the  act  of  June  8,  1864.  and  under 
section  1  of  the  act  of  July  12,  1870,  and  under  this  title,  shall  not  exceed  $354,000,000.* 
Sec.  5178.'    (Blmreh.  3, 1865,  and  July  la,  18T0.)    One  hundred  and  fifty  miDions  of 
dollars  of  the  entire  amount  of  circulating  notes  authorized  to  be  issued  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  associations  in  the  States,  in  the  Territories,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
according  to  the  representative  population.     One  hundred  and  fifty  millions  shall  be 
apporiioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  among  associations  formed  in  the  several 
States,  in  the  Territories,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  having  due  regard  to  the 
®^siingbanking  capital,  resources,  and  business  of  such  States,  Territories  and  Dis- 
trict.   TThe  remaining  fifty-four  millions  shall  be  apportioned  among  associations  in 
States  and  Territories  having,  under  the  apportionments  above  prescribed,  less  than 
their  full  proportion  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  notes  authorized,  which  made  due 
application  for  circulating  notes  prior  to  the  12th  day  of  July,  1870.     Any  remainder  of 
*uch  fifty-four  millions  shall  be  issued  to  banking  associations  applying  for  circulating 
notes  in  other  States  or  Territories  having  less  than  their  proportion. 
^        6bc.  5179.*    (July  la,  1S70,  {  6.)    In  order  to  secure  a  more  equitable  distribution 
cf  the  national  bankinj^  currency,  there  may  be  issued  circulating  notes  to  banking 
associations  organized  in  States  and  Territories  having  less  than  their  proportion,  and 
the  amount  of  circulation  herein  authorized  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  it  may  be  required  for  this  purpose,  be  withdrawn,  as  herein  provided, 
from  banking  associations  organized  in  States  having  more  than  their  proportion,  but 
the  amount  so  withdrawn  shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000 :  Provided,  That  no  circulation 
shall  be  withdrawn  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  until  after  the  $54,000,000 
granted  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  July  12th,  1870,  shall  have  been  taken  up.* 

Sec.  5182.  (I864,|a3.)  After  any  association  receiving  circulating  notes  imder 
this  title  has  caused  its  promise  to  pay  such  notes  on  demand  to  be  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent or  vice-president  and  cashier  thereof,  in  such  manner  as  to  make  them  obligatory 
gromissory  notes,  payable  on  demand,  at  its  place  of  business,  such  association  may 
isue  and  circulate  the  same  as  money.  And  the  same  shall  be  received  at  par  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  in  payment  of  taxes,  excises,  public  lands  and  all  other  dues 
to  the  United  States,  except  duties  on  imports ;  and  also  for  all  salaries  and  other  debts 
and  demands  owing  by  the  United  States  to  individuals,  corporations,  and  associations 
within  the  United  States,  except  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  in  redemption  of  the 
national  currency. 

Sec.  5183.  (1864,  §  S3.)  No  national  banking  association  shall  issue  post  notes  or 
any  other  notes  to  circulate  as  money  than  such  as  are  authorized  by  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

Sec.  5184.  (18G4,  $  34.)  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to 
receive  worn-out  or  mutilated  circulating  notes  issued  by  any  banking  association,  and 
also,  on  due  proof  of  the  destruction  of  any  such  circulating  notes,  to  deliver  in  place 
thereof  to  the  association  other  blank  circulating  notes  to  an  equal  amoimt.  Such  worn- 
out  or  mutilated  notes,  after  a  memorandum  has  been  entered  in  the  proper  books,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Comptroller,  as  well  as 
all  circulating  notes  which  shall  have  been  paid  or  surrendered  to  be  cancelled,  shall  be 
burned  to  ashes  *  in  presence  of  four  persons,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  one  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  one  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  and  one  by  the  association,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  prescribe.  A  certificate  of  such  burning,  signed  by  the  parties  so  appointed, 
shall  be  made  in  the  b(X)ks  of  the  Comptroller,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  forwarded  to 
the  association  whose  notes  are  thus  canceled. 

Sec.  5185.  (Jniy  la,  ISTO,  $  3,)  Associations  may  be  organized  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  this  title  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  notes  payable  in  gold « ;  and  upon  the 
deposit  or  any  United  States  bonds  bearing  interest  payable  in  gold  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  other  associations,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  issue  to  the  association  making  the  deposit 
circulating  notes  of  different  denominations,  but  none  of  them  of  less  than  five  dollars,  and 
not  exceeding  in  amount  eighty  per  centum  of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  deposited, 
which  shall  express  the  promise  of  the  association  to  pay  them,  upon  presentation  at  the 
office  at  which  they  are  issued,  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  so  redeem- 
able. But  no  such  association  shall  have  a  circulation  of  more  than  one  million  of 
dollars. ' 


»  Repealed  by  act  July  12, 1882,  Bcctlon  10  p&ge  44. 

>  This  limitation  repealed  by  eection  8,  act  of  January  14, 1875,  page  42. 

*  Superceded  by  act  January  14, 1875,  section  8,  page  42. 
4  Repealed  by  Act  of  June  20,  1874,  Bee.  7,  p.  40. 

»  Maceration  mibstitut^  for  burning  by  Act  of  Juno  88,  1874. 

•  See  Act  of  Feb.  14,1880,  p.  48. 

^  TbJBJimltatioB  was  repealed  hj  Act  Jan.  19. 1875,  p.  42. 
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8ec.  5186.  (July  la.  isro,  |g  4, 5.^  Every  association  orjranized  under  the  preceding 
lection  shall  at  all  times  keep  on  hana  not  less  than  twenty-nve  per  centum  of  its  out- 
standing circulation,  in  gold  or  silver  coin  of  the  United  States  ;  and  shall  receive  at  par 
a  the  payment  of  debis  the  gold  notes  of  every  other  such  association  which  at  the  time 
>f  such  payment  is  redeeming  its  circulating  notes  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  and 
thai!  be  subject  to  a'l  the  provisions  of  this  title  :  Prodded,  That,  in  applying  the  same 
o  associations  organized  for  issuing  gold  notes,  the  terms  ''lawful  money  and  *'  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States "  shall  be  construed  to  mean  gold  or  silver  coin  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  circulation  of  such  association  shall  not  be  within  the  limitation 
)f  circulation  mentioned  in  this  title. 

Sec.  519D.  (1854, j  8.)  The  u«ual  business  of  each  national  banking  association  shall 
ye  transacted  at  an  omce  or  banking-house  located  in  the  place  specified  in  its  organiza- 
ion  certificate. 

Sec.  5191.  (isei,  %  3i.)  Every  national  banking  association  in  either  of  the  following 
^ties :  Albany,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  LouisvUle, 
llilwaukee.  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Saint  Louis,  San 
Prancisco,  and  Washington,  >  shall  at  all  times  have  'on  hand,  in  lawful  money  of  the 
ETnited  States,  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
imount  of  its  notes  in  circulation^  and  i-s  deposits :  and  every  other  association  shall  at 
lU  times  have  on  hand,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  an  amount  equal  to  at 
east  fifteen  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation,  and  of  its 
ieposits.  When.ver  the  lawful  money  of  any  association  in  any  of  the  cities  named 
ihall  be  below  the  amount  of  twenty-five  per  centum  of  its  circulation  and  deposits,  and 
xrhenever  the  lawful  mone^  of  any  other  aasofiiation  shall  be  below  fifteen  per  centum 
>f  its  circul  tion  and  deposits,  such  association  shall  not  increase  its  liabilities  bv  making 
iny  new  loans  or  discounts  otherwise  than  by  discounting  or  purchas^ing  bills  of  ex- 
ihan^e  payable  at  sight,  nor  make  any  dividend  of  its  profits  until  the  required  propor- 
ion,  net  ween  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  outstanding  notes  of  circulation  and  deports 
ind  its  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  has  been  restored.  And  the  Comptroller  of 
he  Currency  may  notify  any  association,  whose  lawful  money  reserve  shall  be  below 
he  amount  above  required  to  be  kept  on  hand,  to  make  good  such  reserve ;  and  if  such 
uMOciation  shall  fail  for  thirty  days  thereafter  so  to  make  good  its  reserve  of  lawful 
Qoney,  the  Comptroller  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
ippoint  a  receiver  to  wind  up  the  business  of  the  association,  as  provided  in  section 
1284. 

Sec,  5192.  (i864.  %  3i.)  Three-fifths  of  the  reserve  of  fifteen  per  centum  required  bv 
he  preceding  section  to  be  kept,  may  consist  of  balances  due  to  an  association,  avail- 
ible  for  the  redemption  of  i;s  circulation  notes,^  from  associations  approved  by  the 
yOmptroUer  of  the  Currency,  organized  under  the  act  of  June  8d,  1864,  or  under  this 
Title,  and  doing  business  in  the  cities  of  Albany,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Charleston,  Chicago, 
^cinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Richmond,  Saint  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  Washington. 
[Hearing-hoiise  certificate?*,  representing  specie  or  lawful  money  specially  deposited  for 
he  purpose,  of  any  clearing-house  association,  shall  also  be  deemc^d  to  be  lai^ul  money 
D  the  possession  of  any  association  belonging  to  such  clearing-house,  holding  and  owning 
mch  certificate,  within  the  preceding  section. 

Szc.  5193.  (Jvne  8, 187*,  $$  1, «.)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  receive  United 
States  notes  on  deposit,  without  interest,  from  any  national  banking  association,  in  sums 
>f  not  less  than  $10,000,  and  Usae  certificates  therefor  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe, 
n  denominations  of  not  less  than  $5,000,  andpayable  on  demand  in  United  States  notes 
it  the  place  where  the  deposits  were  made.  The  notes  so  deposited  shall  not  be  counted 
IS  p&Tt  of  the  lawful  money  reserve  of  the  association ;  but  the  certificates  issued  there- 
'or  may  be  counted  as  part  of  its  lawful-money  reserve;  and  may  be  accepted  in  the 
lettlement  of  clearing-house  balances  at  the  places  where  the  deposits  therefor  were 
nade. 

Sec  5194.  (Jane  8,  isra,  f  3.)  The  power  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
rreasury,  by  the  preceding  section,  shall  not  be  exercised  so  as  to  create  any  expansion  or 
sontraction  of  the  currency.  And  United  States  notes,  for  which  certificates  are  issued 
rader  that  section,  or  other  United  States  notes  of  like  amount,  shall  be  held  as  special 
Ieposits  in  the  Treasury,  and  used  only  for  the  redemption  of  such  certificates. 

Sec.  5195.  (iSM,  %  aa.)  Each  association  oi^ganized  in  any  of  the  cities  named  in 
lection  5191  shall  select,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  an 
issociation  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  which  it  will  redeem  its  circulating  notes  at  par ;  * 
lod  may  keep  one-half  of  its  lawful  money  reserve  in  cash  deposits  in  the  city  of  New 
fork.  But  the  foregoing  provision  shall  not  apply  to  associations  organized  and  located 
n  the  city  of  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  notes  payable  in  gold.  Each 
issociation  not  organized  within  the  cities  named,  shall  select,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
he  Comptroller,  an  association  in  either  of  the  cities  named,  at  which  it  will  redeem  its 
drculatiug  notes  at  par.    Tho  Comptroller  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  names  of  the 

>  Leavenworth  was  also  incladed  from  1861  to  March  let,  187:3. 

*  See  Act  June  aoth,  1874,  sec.  2,  page  40. 
'flee  Act  Jane  SOth,  1S74.  an:,  a,  page  40, 

*  Sec  Act  of  June  20, 1S74,  moc.  8,  p.  4J, 
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associationa  selected,  at  which  redemptions  are  to  be  made  by  the  respective  associatioiis, 
and  of  any  change  that  may  be  made  of  the  association  at  which  the  notes  of  any  asso- 
ciation  are  redeemed.  Whenever  any  association  fails  either  to  make  the  selection  or  U> 
redeem  its  notes  as  aforesaid,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may,  upon  receiving 
satisfactory  eyidence  thereof,  appoint  a  receiver  in  tbe  manner  provided  for  in  section 
5234  to  wind  up  iu  affairs.  But  this  section  shall  not  relieve  any  association  from  its- 
liability  to  redeem  its  drculuting  notes  at  its  own  counter,  at  par,  in  lawful  money  on 
demand. 

Sec.  5196,  (i§a4:,  %  3*4.)  Every  national  banking  association  formed  or  existing  under 
this  title,  shall  take  and  receive  at  par,  for  any  debt  or  liability  to  it,  any  and  all  notes 
or  bills  issued  by  any  lawfully  organized  national  banking  association.  (Jniy  la,  1870, 
c  5.)  But  this  provision  shaU  not  apply  to  any  association  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
issuing  notes  payable  in  gold. 

Sec.  5211.  (March  3,1860.)  Every  association  shall  make  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  not  less  than  five  reports  during  each  year,  according  to  the  form  which 
may  be  prescribed  by  him.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Each  such  report  shall  exhibit,  in  detail  and  under 
appropriate  heads,  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  association  at  the  close  of  business 
on  any  past  day  by  him  specified.  ♦  *  *  The  Comptroller  shall  also  have  power  to 
call  for  special  reports  from  any  particular  association  whenever  in  his  judgment  the 
same  are  necessary  in  order  to  a  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  its  condition. 

Sec  5214.  (ism,  §  4i.)  In  lieu  of  all  existing  taxes,  every  association  shall  pay  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  the  months  of  January  and  July,  a  duty  of  one-half 
of  one  per  centum  each  half-year  upon  the  average  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation, 
and  a  duty  of  one-quarter  of  one  per  centum  each  h  ilf-year  upon  the  average  amount  of  ila 
deposits,  and  a  duty  of  one-quarter  of  one  per  centum  each  half^ear  on  the  average 
amount  of  its  capital  stock,  ^  beyond  the  amount  invested  in  United  States  bonds. 

Sec  5230.  (1864,  §§47,48.)  Whenever  the  Comptroller  has  become  satisfiecl  ♦  *  ♦ 
that  any  association  has  refused  to  pay  its  circulating  notes,  he  may,  instead  of  canceling 
its  bonds,  cause  so  much  of  them  as  may  be  neoessiiry  to  redeem  its  outstanding  notes  U> 
be  sold  at  public  auction  in  the  city  of  New  York,  after  giving  thirty  days'  notice  of  such 
Hale  to  the  association.  For  any  deficiency  in  the  proceeds  of  all  the  bonds  of  an  associ- 
ation, when  thus  sold,  to  re-imburselo  the  United  States  the  amount  expended  in  paying 
the  circulating  notes  of  the  association,  the  United  States  shall  have  a  paramount  lien 
upon  all  i!s  assets :  and  such  deficiency  shall  be  made  good  out  of  such  assets  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  and  all  other  claims  whatsoever,  except  the  necessary  costs  and  expenses  of 
administerins:  the  same. 

Sec.  55J4().  (1S84,  §  r>4.)  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall,  as  often  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  or  proper,  appoint 
a  suitable  person  or  persons  to  make  an  examination  of  the  affairs  of  every  banking  asso- 
ciation, who  shall  have  power  to  make  a  thorough  examination  into  all  the  affairs  of  the 
association.     *    *    ♦ 

Sec  34t2.  (Mar.  3,  1865,  §  G ;  July  13,  1866,  §  9.)  Every  national  banking  associa> 
tion.  Slate  bank,  or  Slate  hankin::^  association,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  ten  per  centum  on  the 
amount  of  notes  of  any  person,  or  of  any  State  bank  of  State  banking  association,  used 
for  circulation  and  paid  out  by  them.  - 

Sec  8413.  (Mnr.  2'.>,  i^oV,  §  2.)  Eve  y  national  banking  association.  State  bank, 
or  banker,  or  associatio::,  shall  ]).iy  a  tax  of  ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  notes  of 
any  town,  city  or  municipal  corporation,  paid  out  by  them.'^ 

Sec  8414.  (Mar.  3,  186.5.)  A  true  and  complete  return  of  the  monthly 
amount  of  circulation,  of  deposi's,  and  of  capital,  as  aforesaid,  and  of  the  monthly 
amount  of  notes  of  jwrsons,  town,  city  or  municipal  corporation.  State  banks  or  State 
banking  association 9  paid  out  asafoic.said  for  the  previous  six  months,  shall  be  made 
and  rendered  in  duplicate  on  the  first  day  of  December  and  the  first  day  of  June,  by 
each  of  such  banks,  associations,  corporations,  companies  or  persons.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Act  of  June  20,   ]§7  2— Fixing   Ihe  nmoant  of  United  Rtatt>ii  notes,  providing 
for  a  redlHtrlbutlon  of  national  bank  currency,   and  for  otl&er  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  provide  a  national  currency  secured 
by  a  pledge  of  United  States  bonds,  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  and  reaemption 
thereof,"  approved  June  3d,  1864,  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  **  National  Bank 
Act." 

Skc.  2.  That  scilion  31  of  the  "national  bank  act*'^  be  so  amended  that  the 
several  as^ociatious  therein  provided  for  shall  not  hereafter  be  required  to  keep  on  hand 
any  amount  of  m'.)ney  whatever  by  reason  of  the  amount  of  their  respective  circulations; 
but  the  moneys  required  by  said  section  to  be  kept  at  all  times  on  hand  shall  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  deposit**  in  all  respects,  as  provideci  for  in  the  said  section. 

Sec,  3,  I'hat  every  as*j(>ciation  ofiranized.  or  to  be  oigauizwl.  uider  the  provis- 
ions of  the  -aid  act,  and  of  the  several  acts  amendatory  thereof,  shall  at  all  times 
keep  and  have  on  deposi  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Tniied  States,  in  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States,  a  sum  equal  to  five  per  centum  of  its  circulation,  to  be  held  and 
used  for -the  redeinption  of  such  circulation  ;  which  sum  shall  be  counted  as  part  of  Jta 

>  Tax  on  depoj>it.H  anA  capital  stock  repealed  Mar.  8, 1883. 
»  See  Act  of  rVb.  8,  1875,  pajo  42. 
'See  eec.  6101,  page  39. 
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iawf 111  reserve,  as  provided  in  section  two  of  this  actJ  And  when  the  circulating  notes  of 
4Uij8uch  associations,  assorted  or  unassorted,  shall  be  ])resented  for  redemption,  in  sums 
of  $1,000  or  any  multiple  thereof,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  the  same  shall 
be  redeemed  in  United  States  notes.  All  notes  so  redeemed  shall  be  charged  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  the  respective  associations  issuing  the  same,  and  he 
^ihall  notify  them  severally,  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  or  oftener,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, of  the  amount  oi  such  redemptions ;  and  whenever  such  redemptions  for  any 
association  shall  amount  to  the  sum  of  ^00,  such  association  so  notified  shall  forth- 
with deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  a  sum  in  United  States  notes 
«qual  to  the  amount  of  its  circulating  notes  so  redeemed.  And  all  notes  of  national 
banks  worn,  defaced,  mutilated  or  otherwise  unfit  for  circulution,  shall,  when  received 
by  any  assistant  treasurer,  or  at  any  desi^natffd  depositary  of  the  United  States,  be 
forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  redemption  as  pro- 
^nded  herein.  And  when  such  •redemptions  have  been  so  reimbursed,  the  circulat- 
ing notes  so  redeemed  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  respective  associations  by 
which  they  were  issued  ;  but  if  any  of  such  notes  are  worn,  mutilated,  defaced  or 
rendered  otherwise  unfit  for  use,  they  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  destroyed,  and  replaced  as  now  provided  by  law  :  Provided,  That  each  of 
said  associations  shall  reimburse  to  the  Treasury  the  charges  tor  transportation,^  and  the 
costs  for  assorting  such  notes ;  and  the  associations  hereafter  organized  shall  idso 
severally  reimburse  to  the  Treasury  the  cost  of  engraving  such  plates  as  shall  be 
ordered  by  each  association  respectively  ;  and  the  amount  asse-sed  upon  each  associa- 
tion shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  circulation  redeemed,  and  be  charged  to  the  fund  on 
-deposit  with  the  Treasurer :  And  provided  further.  That  so  much  of  section  82  of  said 
national-bank  act  requiring  or  permitting  the  redemption  of  its  circulating  notes  else- 
where than  at  its  own  counter,  except  as  is  provided  for  in  this  section,  is  hereby 
Tepealed. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  association  organized  under  this  act,  or  any  of  the  acts  of  which 
this  is  an  amendment,  desiring  to  withdraw  its  circulating  notes.'^  in  whole  or  in  part, 
may,  upon  the  deposit  of  lawlul  money  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  sums 
of  not  less  than  $9.0(K),  take  up  the  bonds  which  said  association  has  on  deposit  with 
the  Treasurer  for  the  security  of  such  circulating  notes,  which  bonds  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  bank  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  national-bank  act ; 
and  the  outstanding  notes  of  said  association,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  legal-tender 
notes  deposited,  shall  be  redeemed  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  destroyed 
as  now  provided  bylaw  :  Provided,  That  the  amount  of  the  bonds  on  deposit  for  circu- 
lation shall  not  be  reduced  below  $50,000. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescr  be,  cause  the  charter  numbers  of  the  associa- 
tions to  be  printed  upon  all  national  bank  notes  which  may  be  hereafter  issued  by  him. 

[Sec  8,  Fixes  amount  of  United  States  Notes.    See  page  29.] 

Sbc.  7.  That  so  much  of  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  piovide  for  the  redemption  of 
the  three  per  cent,  temporary  loan  certificates,  and  for  an  increase  of  national-bank 
notes,"  as  provides  that  no  circulation  shall  be  withdrawn  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  said  act,  until  after  the  $54,000,000  granted  in  section  1  of  said  act  shall  have 
been  taken  up,  is  hereby  repealed  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  proceed  forthwith, 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  required,  from  time  to  time,  as  applications  shall  be 
duly  made  therefor,  and  until  the  full  amount  of  $55,000,000  shall  be  withdrawn,  to 
maKe  requisitions  upon  each  of  the  national  banks  described  in  said  section,  and  in  the 
manner  therein  provided,  organized  in  States  having  an  excess  of  circulation,  to  with- 
draw and  return  so  much  of  their  circulation  as  by  said  act  may  be  apportioned  to  be 
withdrawn  from  them,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  lawful  money  sufificient  to  redeem  such  circulation  ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the 
circulation  required,  or  the  depo-sit  of  lawful  money,  as  herein  provided,  a  proportionate 
Amount  of  the  bonds  held  to  secure  the  circulation  of  such  association  as  shall  make  such 
feUim  or  deposit  shall  be  surrendered  to  it. 

Sec.  8.  That  upon  the  failure  of  the  national  banks  upon  which  requisition  for  cir- 
culation shaU  be  made,  or  of  any  of  them,  to  return  the  amount  required,  or  to  deposit 
in  the  Treasury  lawful  money  to  redeem  the  circulation  required  within  thirty  days,  the 
■Comptroller  oi  the  Currency  shall  at  once  sell,  as  provided  in  section  49  of  the  National 
Ourrencv  Act,  approve  i  June  3d,  1864,  bonds  held  lo  secure  the  redemption  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  association  or  associations  which  nhall  so  fail,  to  an  amount  sutficient  to  redeem 
the  circulation  required  of  such  association  or  a«isoc  ations,  and  with  the  proceeds,  which 
ahall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  so  much  of  the  circulation  of 
auch  association  or  associations  shall  be  redeemed  as  will  equal  the  amount  required  and 
not  returned;  and  if  there  be  an  exccfs  of  proceeds  over  the  amount  reouired  for  such 
vedemption,  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  association  or  associations  whose  bonds  shall  have 
been  sold.  And  it  shaM  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer,  aasisiant  treasurers,  designated 
depositaries,  and  national   bank  depositaries  of  the  United  Stiites,  who  shall  be  kept 

>  S<o  oIa-)  Act  Jaly  H,  1890,  sec.  C,  page  44. 

*  See  Act  Jul;  19. 1882,  sec.  8,  page  13. 

•  See  Bee.  5197,  jmgea?;  *1m  Act  July  12,  1882,  sec.  9,  page  4$. 
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informed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  such  ossociationB  as  shall  fail  to  return 
circulation  as  required,  to  assort  and  return  to  the  Treasury  for  redemption  the  noti'» 
of  such  associations  as  shall  come  into  their  hands  until  the  amount  required  shall  b& 
redeemed,  and  in  lilLe  manner  to  assort  and  return  to  the  Treasury,  for  redemption,  the 
notes  of  such  national  banks  as  have  failed,  or  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation  for  the 
purpose  of  winding  up  their  affairs,  and  of  eucn  as  shall  hereafter  so  fail  or  go  into 
liqmdation.^ 

Sec.  9.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currencv,  and  he  is  hereby  required,  to  issue  circulating  noi&f,  without 
delay,  as  applications  therefor  are  made,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $55,0^,0(10  to  associa- 
tions, organized,  or  to  be  organized,  in  those  States  and  Territories  having  less  than  their 
proportion  of  circulation,  under  an  apportionment  made  on  the  basis  of  population  and 
of  wealth,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  ihe  census  of  1870,  and  every  association  hereafter 
organized  shall  be  subject  to,  and  be  governed  by,  the  rules,  restrictions,  and  limita- 
tions, and  possess  the  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises,  now  or  hereafter  to  be  prescribed 
by  law  as  to  national  banking  associations,  with  the  same  power  to  amend,  alter,  and 
repeal  provided  by  "the  National-Bank  Act"  :  Pratided,  That  the  whole  amount  of 
circulation  withdrawn  and  redeemed  from  banks  transacting  business  shall  not  exceed 
$55,000,000,  and  that  such  circulation  shall  be  withdrawn  and  redeemed  as  it  shall  be 
necessary  to  supply  the  circulation  previously  issued  to  the  banks  in  those  States  having 
less  than  their  apportionment :  And  prodded  further.  That  not  more  than  $30,000,000 
shall  be  withdrawn  and  redeemed  as  herein  contemplated  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80th,  1875.* 

Act  of  June  33«  1§74 — sundry  clvU  appropriations* 

For  the  maceration  of  national  bank  notes.  United  States  notes,  and  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  authorized  to  be  destroyed,  ten  thousand  dollars ;  and  that  all 
such  issues  hereafter  destroyed  may  be  destroyed  by  maceration  instead  of  burning  to 
ashes,  as  now  provided  by  law  ;  and  that  so  much  of  sections  24  and  43  of  the  National 
Currency  Act  as  requires  national  bank  notes  to  be  burned  to  ashes  is  hereby  repealed.^ 

Act  of  January  14,  1§75 — An   act  to   provide   for   tlie   resumption   of  specie 

paynftents. 

Sec.  8.  That  section  5177  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  limiting  the  aggregate  amount 
of  circulating  notes  of  national  banking  associations  be,  and  is  hereby,  repealed ;  and 
each  existing  banking  association  may  increase  its  circ  .lating  notes  in  accordance  with 
existing  law  without  respect  to  said  aggregate  limit ;  and  the  provisions  of  law  for  the 
withdrawal  and  redistribution  of  national  bank  currency  among  the  (several  States  and 
Territories  are  hereby  repealed.        ♦       ♦       ♦        [f^or  entire  act,  see  page  29.] 

Act  of  January  19,  1§75— To  remove  the  llmltntlon  r^stHctlng  tlie  circula- 
tion of  banking  assc»clatlons  Issnlns  notes  payable  In  |gof<l. 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  so  much  of  section  5185  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  as  limits  the  circulation  of  banking  associations,  or^nized  for  the  purpose 
of  issuing  notes  payable  in  gold,  severally  to  $1,000,000,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  re- 
pealed ;  and  each  of  such  existing  banking  associations  may  increase  its  circulating 
notes,  and  new  banking  associations  may  be  or^nized,  in  accordance  with  existing 
law,  without  respect  to  such  limitation. 

Act  of  February  §,  1§75 — To  amend  existing  customs  and  Internal  revenae 

laiirs,  and  for  otber  purpuseif. 

Sec.  19.3  That  every  person,  firm,  assoc'ation  other  than  national  bank  associations^ 
and  every  corporation.  State  l)ank,  or  State  banking  a'^sociation,  shall  pay  a  lax  of  ten 
per  centum  o.i  the  amount  of  their  own  notes  u^ed  for  circulation  and  paid  out  by  them. 

Sec.  20.  That  every  such  person,  firm,  association,  corj>oraiion.  State  bank,  or  btate 
banking  association,  and  also  every  national  banking  association,  shall  pay  a  like  tax  of 
ten  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  notes  of  any  person,  firm,  association  other  than  & 
national  banking  association,  or  of  any  corporation.  State  bank,  or  State  banking  asso- 
ciation, or  of  any  town,  city,  or  municipal  corporation,  used  for  circulation  and  paid  out 
by  them. 

Sec.  21.  That  the  amoimt  of  such  circulating  notes,  and  of  the  tax  due  thereon, 
shall  \ye  returned,  and  the  tax  paid  at  tho  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
like  penalties  for  failure  to  reiurn  and  pay  the  same,  as  provided  by  law  for  the  return 
and  payment  of  taxes  on  deposits,  capital,  and  circulation,  imposeii  by  Ihe  existing 
prov!si«>us  of  internal  revenue  law. 

Act  of  UlarCll   3,  1S7»'( — I^eglslatlve,  Executive  and  Judicial  Appropriations. 

Proridcd,  That  ihe  national  bank  notes  shall  be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary*  of  the  Tn^asury,  and  upon  the  distinctive  or  s[>ecial  pajwr  which  has  been,  or 
may  hereafter  be,  atlopiwi  by  him  for  printing  United  States  notes. 


»  Siipersftded  by  Act  of  Jan.  14,  1K5. 
«  See  eec.  MW,  p.  88. 
*  &nte  Sece.  3412,  8413,  pa^  40. 
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Act   of  February    14,  1880 — ^AittHorUIng  'tlie   eonverston   of  national   gold 

bMlllCM. 

Beit  enacted,  ete.,ThBX  Any  n&iional  gold  bank  organized  under  the  provisions  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  Stales  may.  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  provisions  pre- 
scribed by  section  5154  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  Slates,  for  the  conversion 
of  banks  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  cease  to  be  a  ^old  bank,  and  l>ecome 
such  an  association  as  is  authorized  by  section  5133,  for  carrying  on  the  business  of 
bankmg,  and  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  privileges,  and  f hall  be  subject  to  tlic  same 
duties,  responsibilities  and  rules,  in  all  respects,  as  are  by  la%v  prescribed  for  such  a^o- 
ciations  :  Promded,  That  all  certificates  of  organi/.ation  which  shall  be  issued  under  this 
act  shall  bear  the  date  of  the  original  organization  of  each  bank  respectively  as  a  gold 
bank. 

Act  of  Jo ly  1^9  188tt — To   enable    national    banking    aii»oclatlona   to    extend 

tlieir  corporate  exl«t«n«'e,  and  ibr  otb«*r  parpoi»es« 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  any  national  banking  association  organized  under  the  acts  of 
February  25th,  1863,  June  3d,  1864,  and  February  14th,  1880.  or  under  sections  5133, 
6134,  6135.  5136  and  5154  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  may,  at  any 
time  within  the  two  years  next  previous  to  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  its  corporate 
existence  under  present  law,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  C  omptroller  of  the  Currency, 
to  be  granted  as  hereinafter  provided,  extend  its  period  of  succession  by  amending  its 
articles  of  association  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  expiration  of 
the  period  of  succession  named  in  said  articles  of  association,  and  shall  have  succession 
for  such  extended  period,  unless  sooner  dissolved  by  the  act  of  shareholders  owning  two- 
thirds  of  its  stock,  or  unless  its  franchise  becomes  forfeited  b/  some  violation  of  law,  or 
imle^  hereaf  ler  modified  or  roptaled. 

Sec.  6.  That  Ihe  circulating  notes  of  any  association  so  extending  the  period  of  its 
8UCce$>sioa  which  shall  have  been  issued  to  it  prior  to  such  extension  thall  be  redeemed 
at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  as  provided  in  section  8  of  the  act  of  June  20th, 
1874,  entitled  **  An  act  fixing  the  amount  of  United  Stales  note,  providing  for  redistri- 
bution of  national  bank  currency,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  such  notes  when  re- 
deemed shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  destroyed,  as  now 
provided  by  law  ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  dat:^  of  the  extension  of  the 
corporate  existence  of  each  bank  the  associati  n  so  extended  shall  deposit  lawful  money 
with  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  sufficient  to  redeem  the  remainder  of  the  circula- 
tion which  was  outstanding  at  the  date  of  its  extension,  as  provided  in  sections  5222, 
5224,  and  5225  of  the  lievised  Statutes;  and  any  gain  that  may  arise  from  the  failure  to 
present  such  circulating  notes  for  redemption  shall  inure  to  the  berefit  of  the  United 
States ;  and  fiom  time  to  time,  as  such  notes  are  redeemed  or  lawful  money  dei>osited 
therefor  as  provided  herein,  new  circulating  notes  shall  be  issued  as  provided  by  this 
act,  bearing  such  devices,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  shall  make 
them  readily  distingui>hable  from  the  circulating  notes  heretofore  issued ;  Provided, 
however,  That  each  banking  association  which  shall  obtain  the  benefit  of  this  act  shall 
reimburse  to  the  Treasury  the  cost  of  preparing  the  plate  or  plates  for  such  new 
circulating  notes  as  shall  be  ii^sucd  to  it. 

Sec.  8.  That  national  banks  now  organized  or  herenfter  organized,  having  a  capi- 
tal of  |il50,000  or  less,  shall  not  be  required  to  keep  on  deposit  or  deposit  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  bonds  in  excess  of  one-fourth  of  their  capital  stock  as 
security  for  their  circulating  notes,  but  such  banks  shall  keep  on  deposit  or  deposit  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  the  amount  of  bonds  as  herein  required  ;  and  such 
of  those  l>anks  having  on  deposit  bonds  in  excess  of  ttiat  amount  are  authorized  to  re- 
duce their  circulation  by  the  deposit  of  lawful  money  as  provided  by  law  ;  Provided 
That  the  amount  of  such  circulating  notes  shall  not  exceed  in  any  case  ninety  per  centum 
of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  deposited  as  herein  provided:  Provided  fHrthfr,  That 
the  national  banks  which  shall  hereafter  make  deposits  of  lawful  money  for  the  retire- 
ment in  full  of  their  circulation  shall,  at  the  time  of  their  deposit,  be  assessed,  for  the 
cost  of  transporting  and  redeeming  their  notes  then  ou*stan'ins:  a  sum  equal  to  the 
average  cost  of  the  redemption  of  naiional-ljank  notes  duriii;^  the  ]recediug  year,  and 
shall  thereupon  pav  such  assessm.ent;  and  all  national  banks  which  have  heretofore 
made  or  shall  hereafter  make  deposits  of  lawful  money  for  the  reduction  of  their  circu- 
ladon,  shall  be  assessed,  and  sha  1  pay  an  assessment  in  the  manner  specified  in  section 
8  of  the  act  approved  June  20th,  1874,  for  the  cost  of  transportini?  and  redeeming  their 
notes  redeemed  from  such  deposits  subsequently  to  June  3()th,  1881. 

Sec.  9.  That  any  national  banking  association  now  oriranized,  or  hereafter  organized, 
desiring  to  withdraw  its  circulating  no»es,  upon  a  deposit  of  lawful  money  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  Staes,  as  provided  in  section  4  of  the  act  of  Jun3  20th,  1874, 
entitled  **  Anact  fixing  the  amount  of  United  States  note-,  pro\i(ling  for  a  redistribution 
of  national-bank  currency,  and  for  other  purposes,"  or  as  provided  in  this  act,  is 
authorized  to  deposit  lawful  money  and  withdraw  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  bonds 
held  as  security  for  its  circulating  notes  in  the  order  of  such  deposits  ;  and  no  national 
bank  which  makes  aiy  deposit  of  lawful  money  in  order  to  w\U\dT«^' \V9»  c\T^v\vyJCvcv% 
notes  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  increase  of  its  clrcu\al\oii  ioi  \\i<i  \ict\o^  ol  «v% 
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months  from  the  time  it  made  such  deposit  of  lawful  money  for  the  purpose  aforesaid : 
Provided,  That  not  more-than  $8,000,060  of  lawful  money  shall  be  deposited  during  any 
calendar  month  for  this  purpose  :  And  pratided  further.  That  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  applv  to  bonds  called  for  redemption  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
nor  to  the  withdrawiu  of  circulating  notes  in  consequence  thereof.  * 

Sec.  10.  That  upon  a  deposii  of  bonds  as  described  by  sections  5159  and  5160, 
except  as  modified  by  section  4  of  an  act  entitled  *'  An  act  fixing  the  amount  of  United 
States  notes,  providing  for  a  redistribution  of  the  national-bank  currency,  and  for  other 
purposes/'  approved  June  20th,  1874,  and  as  modified  by  section  8  of  this  act,  the 
association  making  the  same  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  circulating  notes  of  different  denominations,  in  blank,  registered  and  counter- 
signed aa  provided  by  law,  equal  in  amount  to  ninety  per  centum  of  the  current  market 
value,  not  exceeding  par,  of  the  United  States  bonds  so  transferred  and  delivered,  and  at 
no  time  shall  the  total  amount  of  such  notes  issued  to  anv  such  association  exceed  ninety 
per  centum  of  the  amount  at  such  time  actually  paiain  of  its  capital  slock  ;  and  the 

provisions  of  sections  5171  and  5176  of  the  Revised  Statutes  are  hereby  repealed. 
«  ♦  #♦  *«** 

Sec.  12.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  rnd  directed  to  receive  de- 
posits of  ^old  coin  with  the  Treasurer  or  assistant  treasurers  of  the  United  States,  in  sums 
not  less  tlian  twenty  dollars,  and  to  issue  certificates  therefor  in  denominations  of  not 
less  than  twenty  dollars  each,  corresponding  with  the  denominations  of  United  States 
notes.  The  com  deposited  for  or  representing  the  certificates  of  deposit  shall  be  retained 
in  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  same  on  demand.  Said  certificates  shall  be 
receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and  when  so  received  may  be  reissued ; 
and  such  certificates,  as  also  silver  certificates,  when  held  by  any  national  banking  asso- 
ciation, shall  be  counted  as  part  of  its  lawful  reserve  ;  and  no  national  banking  association 
shall  be  a  member  of  any  clearing-house  in  which  such  certificates  shall  not  be  receivable 
in  the  settlement  of  the  clearing-house  balances :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasunr  shall  suspend  the  issue  of  such  gold  certificates  whenever  the  amount  of  gold 
coin  and  gold  bullion  in  the  Treasury  reserved  for  the  redemption  of  United  States  notes 
falls  below  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the  provisions  of  section  5d07 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  be  applicable  to  the  certificates  herein  authorized  and 
directed  to  be  issued. 

Act  of  IHarcIl  3,  1897 — To  provide  fV>r  addttlonat  reserve  and  central  r^menre 

elttea. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  whenever  three-fourths  in  number  of  the  national  banks 
located  in  any  city  of  the  United  States  having  a  population  of  50,000  people  shall 
make  application  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  writing,  asking  that  the  name 
of  the  city  in  which  such  banks  are  located  shall  be  added  to  the  cities  named  in  sections 
5191  and  5192  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  Comptroller  shall  have  authority  to  grant 
such  request,  and  every  bank  located  in  such  city  shall  at  all  times  thereafter  have 
on  hand,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  twenty- 
five  per  centum  of  Its  deposits,  as  provided  in  sections  5191  and  5195  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Sec  2.  That  whenever  three-fourths  in  number  of  the  national  banks  located 
in  any  city  of  the  United  States  having  a  population  of  200,000  people  shall  make 
application  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  writing,  asking  that  such  city  miiy  be 
a  central  reserve  city,  like  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  one-half  of  the  lawful  money 
reserve  of  the  national  binks  located  in  other  reserve  cities  may  be  deposited,  as  provided 
in  section  519.'5  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  Comptroller  shall  have  authority,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  grant  fuch  request,  and  every  bank  located 
in  such  city  shall  at  all  tinies  thereafter  have  on  hand,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States,  twenty-five  per  centum  of  its  deposits,  as  provided  in  section  5191  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Sec  3.  That  section  8  of  the  act  of  January  14,  1875.  entitled  an  *'  An  act  to  provide 
for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  bv  addine 
after  the  words  "  Xew  York*'  the  words  '*  and  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  California."  * 

Act  of  July  14,  1§90 — Directing  tlie  parclinse  of  silver  balllon,  etc. 

«  #*  *  «  *  *  *  *  *  « 

Skc.  6.  That  upon  the  passa/re  of  this  act  the  balances  standing  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  to  the  respective  credits  of  nati.ual  banks  for  deposits  made  tore 
deem  the  circulatini^  notes  of  such  banks,  and  all  deposits  thereafter  received  for  like 
purpose,  shall  be  covered  in'o  the  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  receipt,  and  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  Stites  shall  re  leem  from  the  general  cash  in  the  Treasury  the  circulating 
notes  of  said  banks  which  may  come  into  his  possession  subject  to  redemption  ;  and  upK)n 
the  certificate  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  that  such  notes  have  been  received  bv 
him  and  that  they  have  been  destroyed  and  that  no  new  notes  will  be  issued  in  their 
place,  reimbursement  of  their  amount  shall  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  from  an  appropriation  hereby 
created,  to  be  known  as  *"  Xational  bank  notes  :  Red(  mption  account,"  but  the  provisions 

1  See  Act  July  14, 1890,  page  44.  *  See  page  80. 
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i  act  shall  not  app'y  to  the  deposits  received  under  section  8  of  the  act  of  June 
L874,  requiring  every  National  bank  to  keep  in  Jawful  money  -with  the  Treasurer 
United  States  a  sum  equal  to  five  per  centum  of  its  circulation,  to  be  held  and 
yr  the  redemption  of  its  circulating  notes  ;  and  the  balance  remaining  of  the  de- 
BO  covered  shall,  at  the  close  of  each  month,  be  reported  on  the  monthly  public 
atement  as  debt  of  the  United  States  bearing  no  interest.  See  Act  of  July  12, 
LDd  Jane  20,  1874. 
'or  remainder  of  the  act  see  under  Coinage.] 


OF  THE  United  States,  Authority  for  Coiwixg,  and  Changes  in  Weight 
AND  Fineness,  Totai^  Amount  Coined,  Legal  Tender  Quality. 


Gold  Coins. 


DOUBLE  EAGLES. 


cad  to  be  coined,  act  of  March  8,  1840. 
516  grains  ;  finenew,  .900. 


Total  amnant  coined  to  December  81, 18M,  $M10,* 

703.700. 
Full  lejj^al  tender. 


EAGLES. 


■ed  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  2,  179g2. 
S10 grains;  flnenesa.  ,0169^. 
changed,  act  of  Jnne  88, 1884,  to  2S8 


lina. 
,296. 


loxwgra 
t  changed,  act  of  Jane  SS,  18M,  to  .889,2S 

HALF   EAGLES. 


Fineness  changed,  act  of  January  18,  1887,  to  .SOO. 
Total  amount  coined  to  Decemb^^r  81,  i8tf4,  S850,- 

127,280. 
Full  legal  tender. 


Bed  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  2,  1702. 
186  grains  ;  flneneslk  916^. 
changed,  act  of  June  28, 1834,  to  129  grains. 
I  changed,  act  of  Jnne  28,  1834,  to  .899,223. 


Fineness  changed,  act  of  January  18, 1837,  to  .900. 
Total  amouut  coined  to  December  81,  1894,  $212«- 

921,676. 
Fall  legal  tender. 


QUARTER  EAGLE. 


Bed  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  2, 1792. 
67.5  grains ;  fineness,  .916^. 
duuged,  act  of  Jane  28, 18i4,  to  64.  n  grains. 
I  changed,  act  of  June  28, 1834,  to  .8^,225. 


Fineness  chanfzed,  act  of  January  IS,  1887.  t'>  .9^^. 
Total  amount  coined  to  December  81, 1894,  $88,681,- 

005. 
Full  legal  tender. 


THREE-DOLLAR  PIECE. 


ted  to  be  coined,  act  of  February  21, 1858. 
774  grains;  fineness,  .900. 
discontinued,  act  of  September  26,  1890. 


Total  amount  coined,  §1,619,876. 
Full  legal  tender. 


ONE  DOLLAR. 


led  to  be  coined,  act  March  8, 1849. 
95.8  grains  ;  fineness,  .tfOO. 
disoonttnued,  act  of  September  26, 1890. 


Total  amount  coined,  $19,493,837. 
Full  legal  tender. 


Silver  Coins, 

DOLLAR. 


sed  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  2, 1792. 

416  grains ;  fineness,  .89'^.  4. 

changed,  act  of  January  18, 1837,  to  412i^ 

11. 

i  changed,  act  of  January  18,  1837,  to  .900. 

discontinued,  act  of  February  12, 187S. 


Total  amount  coined  to  February  12,  1878,  $8,061,- 

238. 
Coinage  reauthorized,  act  of  Febrnary28, 1978. 
Coinage  discontinued  after  Juiy  1,  1891,  except  for 

certain  parx>oseB,  act  July  14. 1890. 
Amount  coined  to  December  81,  1894,  $480,467,987. 
i'  nil  legal  tender. 


TRADE  DOLLAR. 


sed  to  be  coined,  act  of  February  12, 1873. 

4b0O  grains  :  fineness,  4.90i>. 

Mter  limited  to  $5,  act  June  22, 1874  (Rev. 


Coinage  limited  to  export  demand  and  legal-tender 
quiiUty  repealed,  joint  resolution,  'uly  28,  lc76. 
Coinage  discontinued,  act  F^mary  19, 18!;7. 
Total  amount  coined,  $aj,915.924. 


HALF  DOLLAR. 


fed  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  2,  1792. 

908  grains  ;  fineness,  .892.4 

ehai^ed,  act  of  January  18,  i^.V,  to  206^ 

It. 

I  changed,  act  of  January  18, 1837.  to  .900. 

changed,  act  of  February  21,  1853,  to  i92 


Weight  changed,  act  of  February  12,  1873,  to  12)^ 

grams,  or  192.9  grains. 
Total  amount  coined  to  December  81,  1891,  $182,- 

219,0:)1. 
Legal  tender,  $10. 


COLUMBIAN   HALF  DOLLAR. 


fed  to  be  coined,  act  of  Aueust  5, 1892. 
192.9  grfttna  ;  fineness,  .9M 


Total  amount  coined,  %a^V4^5St.«i. 
Legal  tender,  $10. 
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QUARTER  DOLLAB. 


Aathorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  2, 1792. 

WeigDt,  101  grains  ;  flneneM,  .BSbl4. 

Weight  changed,  act  of  January  IS,  1837,  to  103^ 

grains. 
Fineness  changed,  act  of  January  18,  18S7,  to  .900. 
Weight  changed,  act  of  Febmary  21,  1863,  to  96 

grains. 


Weight  changed,  act  of  Ftebmary  1?,  1878,  to  6)4 

mraros,  or  96.45  grains. 
Total  amouit  coined  to  Deceml>er  81, 1894,  $48,183,* 

179JK. 
Legal  tender,  $10. 


COLUMBIAN  QUARTER  DOLLAR. 


Authorised  to  be  coined,  act  of  March  8, 1893. 
Weight,  96.45  grains ;  fineness,  .9J0. 


I    The  total  amount  coined,  $10,006.75. 
I    Legal  tender,  $10. 


TWENTT-CENT  PIECE. 


Aathorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  March  3, 1875. 
Weight,  6  grams,  or  77.16  grains ;  fineness,  .'.00. 


Coinage  prohibited,  act  of  May  2, 1878. 
Total  amount  coined,  $271,000. 


DIME. 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  2, 1T92. 

Weight,  41.6  grains  ;  finenesn,  .6ft2.4. 

Weight  ciianged,  act  of  January  18, 1837,  to  41X 

grains. 
Fineness  changed,  act  of  January  18, 1837.  to  .900. 
Weight  changed,  act  of  February  21,  1858,  to  88.4 

grains. 


Weight  changed,  act  of   February  12,  18<8,  to  2^ 

srams,  or  88.58  erainti. 
Total  amount  coined  to  December  31, 1894,  $28,610,- 

in.ao. 

Legai  tender,  $10. 


HALF  DIME. 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  2, 1792. 

Weight,  20.8  grains  ;  fneness.  .892.4. 

Weight  changed,  act  of  January  18,  1837,  to  20^ 

grains. 
Fineness  changed,  act  of  January  18, 1837,  to  .IKK). 


Weight  changed,  act  of  February  21,  1853,  to  19.2 

grains. 
Coinage  discontinued,  act  of  Febmary  12,  1878. 
Total  amount  coined,  $4,8804^19.40. 


THREE-CEJ^T  PIECE. 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  March  8, 1851. 
Weight.  12^  grains  ;  flneneite,  .750. 
Weight  changed,  act  of  March  8,  1858,  to  11.52 
grains. 


Fineness  clianged,  act  of  March  8, 1838.  to  .900. 
Coinage  discontinued,  act  of  February  12, 1873. 
Total  amount  coined,  $1,293,087.20. 


IVIinor  Coins. 

FIVE  CENT  (nickel). 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  May  16, 1860. 
Welch  t,  77.16  grains,  composed  of  75  per  cent,  cop- 
per and  25  per  cent  niclcel. 


Total    amount    coined    to    December    31,     1804,. 

$18,553,780.50. 
Legal  tender  for  $1,  but  reduced  to  25  cents  by  act 

of  Febiuary  12, 1673. 


THREE  CENT  (NICKEL). 


Authorised  to  be  coined,  act  of  March  8,  1865. 
Weight,  30  grains,  composed  of  7b  per  cent,  copper 

and  25  per  cent  nickel. 
Tota\  amonnt  coined,  $M1,349.48. 


Legal  tender  for  60  cents,  but  reduced  to  25  cents  by 

act  February  12,  1873. 
Coinage  discontinued,  act  of  September  26,  1890. 


TWO  CENT  (bronze). 


Authorized  to  be  coi^ied,  act  of  Aprf  1  C2, 1864. 
Weight,  96  grains,  composed  of  95  per  cent  copper 
and  5  per  cent  tin  and  zinc. 


Coinage  discontinued,  act  of  February  12.  1S73. 
Total  amonnt  coined,  $912,080. 


CENT  (COPPER). 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  2, 1792. 
Weight.  264  grains. 

Weight  changed,  act  of  January  14,  1793,  to  208 
grams. 


Weight  changed  lwj)roclamation  of  the  President^ 
January  26,  179 J,  in  conformity  with  act  or 
March  i,  t795,  to  168  grains. 

Coinajre  discontinued,  art  of  Febmary  21, 1857. 

Total  amount  coined,  $1,562,887.44. 


CENT  (nickel). 

Authorised  to  be  coined,  act  of  Febmary  21, 18'>7. 
Weight,  72  grains,  composed  of  88  per  cent,  cipper 
and  12  per  cent  nickel. 

CKNT  (bronze) 


Coinoga  di8Continut>d,  act  of  April  22, 1864. 
T  .tal  amount  coined,  $2,007,72a 


Coinage  authorized,  act  of  April  22, 1864. 
Weigh  r,  48  grain».  composed  of  95  per  cent  copper 
and  b  per  cent  tin  and  zinc 


Total     amount    coined    to    December    31,    1894,. 

$7,463,898.26. 
Legal  tender,  25  cents. 


HALF  CENT  (COFPER). 


Authorized  to  be  coined,  act  of  April  2, 179?. 
Weight,  132  grains. 

Weight  changed,  act  of  January  14,  1703,  to  10 1 
grains. 


Wciffht  changod  by  proclamation  of  the  President 
Januiiry  2H,  1796,  in  conformity  with  act  ot 
March  :l,  179'),  to  84  grains. 

Coinage  diM:ontinned,  act  of  February  21, 1B57.. 

Total  amount  coined,  $30,9a6.1L 
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wbrte  iwyable,  S», 
Tiemlu-cHtl  lAtet,  IT;  coiiuae  of 

abolished  (isn),  IB,  4S. 
VMrd  Slala.  bank*  of,  81-«t ; 


amount  ot'l 
flied^  SB; 
le.  £S.  30; 


acelUtlon  of,  S8, 
enominatloni  and 
'.  SS,  S4;    iniaran- 

%..'!■ 


inLcnvl  on  bond!  to  be  pUd  In 
coin,  VS ;  laaned  in  Uen  oC  re- 
tired notes,  SB  ;  It^  lender, 
St-30;  rowrve  to  pay  depoall* 
of,  S4  ;  retliemeni  of  limited, 
8i| ;  rifiht  of  eiebanire,  S4 ; 
ccasea,  SB;  temporarr depoalta 

1>foAi>^,  bullion,  7;'goM  and 


double,  bair,  qDirter.  &  IB,  46. 
4«;eoldcolnB(ll»}.S;(18SD.a; 
(IST4).I3,  U;rednced<lS>4),t: 
bair  and  qaaner  doUai,  9; 
minor  calna,  I,  10,  11.  UL  4fl; 
FilvtT  coina  (II47I.  «:  I1BT4),  1^ 
4^,  48  ;  standard  dollai.  13  ; 
BiandBrd  tror,  IIL 
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THE  WORLIKS  CrBRC!iCIE&* 

UNITED  STATES. 

Ck^ld.— The  unit  is  the  dollar,  weighing  *25.S  erains.  0.900  fine  1 23. 22  grains 
pure  gold).  The  multiples  ^.oined  are  the  quarter  eagle  •  #2.50%  half  eagle  tf^K  eagle 
(110:  and  double  eagle  •#20-.  Ail  are  unliniiteo  le-^^rai  tender.  Gold  bullion  is  con- 
certed into  coin  at  ih«?  mint^  free  of  charge  except  for  the  alloy  contained  therein. 

Mlver-— The  unit  is  the  dollar  of  412.5  grains*  O.SiA»  fine'. 371.^  grains  pure 
silver  I —  a  ratio  of  15-9SS4  to  1  of  told.  Siirer  dollars  are  unlimited  leeal  lender, 
and  are  coined  in  limited  quant  it  i^f^  only  for  Government  account  from  purchased 
silver  bullion.  Purchases  suspended  since  Nov.  1.  1S'&3.  The  subsidiary  silver  coins 
are  the  dim«»  iIO  cents',  quarter  dollar  -25  cents  ,  lialf  dollar  '50  cents »^ weighing 
respectively  2  >>  J.  6 '4  and  12^2  grams*.  M.S^v  fine,  being  somewhat  less  in  weight 
proportionai«riy  than  the  standard  silver  dollar.  Subsidiank-  silver  coins  are  legal 
tender  to  the  amount  of  ten  dollars. 

It  is  the  declared  policv  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  parity  in  value  of 
the  coins  of  the  two  metals. 

t'nited  !State«  ^'olc«.  or  ^  |n'eeii¥«ek«,'*  of  which  a  fixed  amount 
$346.^1.*"»16.  remains  outstanding — tlie  remnant  of  the  forced  paper  currency  of 
the  late  Civii  War.  These  not»-s  are  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
except  duti«>i  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt.  Since  IST^*  they  have 
been  reileemable  in  "coin  "  ,gx"»ld  ;  and  when  redeemed  are  reissued. 

ITniled  $iate«  Trea»iiry  ^'ote«  of  1$90. — #:->5.(.i«i.tX<i  issued  in  pay- 
ments for  silver  bullion  under  the  so-i^alled  Sherman  Silver  Purcliase  Act  of  18S0, 
legal  tender  for  ail  debts  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  con- 
tract, and  receivable*  for  all  put»Iic  dues.  Redeemable  in  gold  or  silver  coin  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury.  The  practice  is  to  redeem  them  in  gold 
or  silver  at  the  option  of  the  holder — generally  gold. 

Oold  Certifl«ite«,  in  denominations  of  not  less  than  $2l'>.  are  issued  by  the 
Secret  a  PL-  of  the  Treasury  u|vtn  deposit  of  gold  coin,  to  be  held  in  the  TreasuA-  for 
the  |<iyraent  of  the  same  on  demand.  Though  not  legal  tender,  they  are  receivable 
for  customs,  taxes  and  ail  public  dues, 

MiTer  Certificates  issueil  ag:iinst  standarxi  silver  dollars  deposited  in  the 
treasury.  They  ar>?  receivable  for  ah  public  *lues.  but  ar>?  not  otnerwise  legal 
tender,  and  are  issued  in  denominations  of  ^1.  $5  and  ^10.  as  well  as  the  higher 
denominations. 

Currenef  Certifleates  issued  in  denv^minations  of  not  less  than  $5,000 
upon  the  deposit  by  national  banks  of  United  States  legal  tender  notes. 

National  Bank  Xotes  issued  by  banks  under  Federal  charter  upon  the  de- 
posit with  the  Treasurer  of  United  States  bonds,  which  ar>?  to  be  held  as  security  for 
the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  notes.  Issue  limited  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  par  value 
of  the  bc»nds  dej^osited.  The  notes  are  reiieemed  at  a  central  redemption  agency  in 
the  Treasury'  at  Washington,  where  each  bank  is  cx^mpelled  to  maintain  a  cash 
<iei"«osit  of  5  i.>er  c>»nt.  of  its  c>utstanding circulation.  No  notes  of  less  denomination 
than  f.)  are  {>ernii:te\i.  The  shareholders  in  the  issuing  banks  are  individually 
liable  for  all  debts  of  the  bank  tv^  tiie  amount  of  their  stix-k.  National  bank  notes 
are  legal  tender  in  all  (xiyments  to  any  national  bank  in  the  system,  for  all  public 
dutrs  *-xcept  duties  on  imports,  and  in  all  payments  by  the  United  States  except  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt  and  in  retiemption  of  the  nativ^nal  currency. 

In  Octol*er.  1>'^.  there  were  3.755  National  banks  in  existence,  with  an  agigre- 
gatff .  apital  of  $66S.'?61.S47. 

Banks  incorporated  in  many  of  the  States  jx^ssess  the  right  to  issue  circulating 
noT»^s.  but  are  practically  pn^^hibited  from  so  doing  by  the  10  per  cenL  Federal  tax 
u{-«on  circulation  other  tlian  that  c^f  national  banks. 

Tiie  t'tHcial  statement  of  the  total  amount  of  each  kind  of  currency  in  circulation 
Jan.  :.  l>i»5.  is;is  follows : 

^TATEME^■T  SHOWING   THE  AMOUNTS  OF  i^i^LD  AND  SILVER  Cl^INS  AND  CERTIFI- 
CATE:?, UNITED   STATES   Ni^TES  AND   NATIONAL  BANK  NOTES  EX 

OIROULXTION  JANUARY  !.  IrW.     

G^i ,  n,  Sux*k.  .\moDDi  in         AatoDmin 

Co;i:e*i  or  !=>  Trvafurr.        Cirruiation         Ciicalation 

I».T-tNi Jan.  1.  !j»eL        Jan.  L I8M. 

ir  ■  i  *  c:z,     j:^-,  V*'.**  rt>  Js-: .?7V.i«LVvV  $4&v\:ui. S:\SLUU  9SiK«ttJ$Il.UI) 

^•.A::^UriS:.%*r  Dollars 4,i:;.«i>:\74y.iV  t*4.W:.tWiV  ,sr.!l!(».«j«0.(O  Kj9t»,i».(» 

S-bmiarr  Silver 77.:.\v:«iX>  14,4S^«*cvX»  «i.0r&OK.a»  9&»i,7¥>M 

(.- •  :  Crrr^fraie* 5S.«L\S^i.v.V  .V.A^  CO  &a.3Kl JOBLOO  77.418,170.00 

SL.rrCtr.;ic»:e* »  .'irJl.ymX*  ^.^*^,?*^V  SK.07r.W4.aO  SaL56,690.00 

Trta*::ry  Note^,  A:;J=.t:4,  I-O-  :.V\<CX.:3:  a»  SMW.^t^V  Ii^4Sa.?Sl.aO  UU9m;tKM 

Ur. ::^-i  Su-.i^  N  :rt . .       &*!i.^: .0:*.  V  S:.i>!sk,l.VAV  »4.nn.sSeoOI>  a(K.5C1.814.0l) 

C-rrvL.  T  .  rr::*ci:tti.  Ac:  J  :.'.:<■  -.  >Ti  .  4S,5«iiViXV  A»  1»\'WaV  4:.iV\aW.a»  a8LOI9i,000.00 

Nativra:  K^s.  N : :« ^^v.-^vTUV-.V 4.:5«k^C^.a^  JOLSlXraSwOO  19t,18I.«ft.OO 

T  -i.* r--i3L\«16»:.iV     $*v»iir:Kir^  iV;  $:.6JN2cK6eL0l>  $1.?A.01S.«6.00 

fr:  -rr  B-. -r. ..   ..      ^^.  . . .. 12\  l*,:-?!  .^ 

•  F  r  :i«  ::if<»raia:;o^  c.^r.tAiccii  i:.  the  fo'loHrajC  pa^^^ef  x*«r  aro  «^;^ecia':;T  icdebtcd t*  tte  report* of  Um 
1    R-r^rn  E.  Pne»toc.  Director  of  :!w  Untied  Sia:*^  Mm:,  who  ha*  kiad'tT  ailowid  tke  mm  of  adtaaoe 

iof»  of  :^  fonbcomxf  repi»rr:  :o  The  I=:prnal  In5:jia;e  Year  Book,  ISM.  for  ihe  waor  BntMiOiMya; 

f  royorszMD'B  The  WorJd'a  Meal  Monc'JHy  $j 

tl£rtm  eqaalB  1X4SK  cimoa. 
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(N,  B. — The  estimated  circulation  of  gol(\  is  based  upon  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  in  the  country  in  1879,  together  with  statistics  of  coinage,  imports  and 
exports  since  that  time.) 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  COLONIES. 

GREAT  BRFTAIN. 

Up  to  1798,  England  had  the  double  standard,  with  the  legal  ratio  of  gold 
to  silver  of  1  to  15.21.  But  as,  beginning  with  1785,  the  ratio  in  France  was  1 
to  15.5,  gold  coin  began  to  leave  England  and  silver  to  to  take  its  place.  To  pre- 
vent this  substitution  of  silver  for  gold,  the  English  Parliament,  in  1798,  prohibited 
the  coinage  of  the  white  metal.  This  measure,  which  was  at  first  intended  to  be 
only  provisional,  soon  became  definitive,  and  practically  England  has  had  the  gold 
standard  since  1798.  It  became  legally,  a  gold  monometsUlic  country,  however, 
only  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  June  22,  1816. 

Grold. — The  monetary  unit — the  (sovereign  or)  pound  sterling — is  a  gold  coin 
weighing  7.988  grams,  fineness  0.916^rj ;  ^^^  gold  contained  7.322  grams,  or  113.001 
grains  (&.8665).  The  legal  coins  of  Great  Britain  are  the  sovereign,  half-sover- 
eign, two-sovereign,  and  five-sovereign  pieces.  The  gold  coins  in  actual  circula- 
tion, however,  consist  only  of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns. 

Individuals  have  a  right,  under  the  law,  to  deposit  gold  at  the  royal  mint  for 
coinage  and  to  receive  therefor  £3  17s.  lOJ^d.  per  ounce  of  standard  gold,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  the  Bank  of  England  sends  bars  to  the  mint.  By 
the  bank  act  of  1844  that  institution  is  reauired  to  receive  all  the  gold  brought 
to  it  by  the  public,  and  pay  therefor  immediately,  at  the  rate  of  £3  17s.  9d.  per 
standard  ounce.  The  difference  of  l^d.  compensates  the  bank  for  the  loss  of  in- 
terest between  the  day  it  deposits  the  gold  at  the  mint  and  the  day  it  receives  it 
again  in  the  form  of  coin,  and  leaves  it  besides  a  small  brokerage  for  its  services. 
Individuals  are  aware  that  if  they  carried  the  gold  to  the  mint  themselves  their 
losses  in  interest  and  other  expenses  would  exceed  l^d.,  and  prefer  to  sell  it  di- 
rectly to  the  bank. 

flllTer. — The  silver  coins  of  Great  Britain  are  of  the  following  denominations, 
weight,  etc.: 


Dknomihation. 


Orown 

Half  Crown 

Florin , 

8hlJling 

Sixpeoce . . . 
Poarpence. . 
Threepence. 


Weight. 
Qrame. 


Finenees. 


436.855 
218.177 
174.536 
87.26*^ 
43.684 
29.069 
21.818 


.925 
.925 
.925 
.925 
.925 
.925 
.925 


Pure  Silver 

Contaioed. 

OraiDB. 


408.628 
201.814 
161.445 
80.7^2 
40.861 
26.907 
20.181 


Valae  compared 
with  Silver  in 
United  States 
Silver  Dollar. 


$1,087 

K.AA 

.435 
.217 
.106 
.072 
.051 


Silver  is  leg^al  tender  only  to  the  amount  of  £2  (19.732).  The  legal  ratio  in 
coinage  between  gold  and  silver  is  1  to  14.28781. 

Silver  is  coined  only  for  Government  account. 

Bank  Bfotes,— The  Bank  of  England,  founded  in  1694,  by  Montague, 
obtained  its  present  charter  by  the  bank  act  of  1844,  generally  called  the 
Peel  act.  which  regulated  the  issue  of  b«ank  notes  and  prohibited  all  banks 
not  then  banks  of  issue,  to  issue  notes.  The  Bank  of  England  is  divided  into 
two  separate  departments,  the  issue  department  and  the  banking  department, 
each  independent  of  the  other.  By  the  act  of  1844,  the  amount  of  £14,000,000 
notes  might  be  issued  a^inst  the  public  funds  and  securities  in  the  keeping  of 
the  issue  department.  When  one  of  the  banks  of  issue,  other  than  the  Bank 
of  England,  goes  out  of  existence  or  surrenders  its  right  of  issue,  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  of  its  circulation  authorized  by  the  act  of  1844  go  to  the  Bank  of 
England  and  add  to  the  number  of  notes  it  it^  authorized  to  issue  on  securities 
representing  its  capital.  Over  and  above  this  i.ssue  on  securities  the  notes  must  be 
guaranteed  by  a  metallic  reserve  of  coin  and  bullion. 

One-fifth  of  the  reserve  may  be  in  silver ;   but  in  practice  no  use  is  made  of  this 

Sower,  and  its  issues  are  made  only  against  gold.  The  metallic  reserve  of  the  issue 
apartment  is  the  one  that  secures  the  circulation  of  notes.  It  is  entirely  distmct 
from  the  reserve  of  the  banking  department.  At  the  present  time  the  bank  issues 
notes  against  £11,015,100 ;  permanent  debt  of  the  State  to  the  bank  anterior  to  1844, 
plus  £5,^584,900  on  other  securities,  i.  e.,  immobilized  public  funds — a  total  of 
£16,450,000.  Beyond  this  amount  the  bank  issues  notes  only  against  gold  coin  and 
bullion.  No  notes  of  less  denomination  than  £5  are  allowed.  The  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  are  legal  tender  in  England  except  in  pavments  by  the  bank  or  its 
branches.  They  also  circulate  in  Sa>tland  ana  Ireland,  but  ax^  tvoX.  V^^^Xfex^^*^"^ 
there. 
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Besides  the  Bank  of  England  there  are  seventy  private  banks  and  thirty-seven 
joint  stock  banks,  authorized  to  issue  £2.678.1(Hl 'and  £2,015, 7(M>,  respectively,  of 
uncovered  notes.  The  members  of  banking  companies  issuing  notes  are  subject  to 
unlimited  liability  so  far  as  concerns  the  notes ;  though  as  to  other  obligations, 
their  liability  is,  with  few  exceptions,  limited. 

In  Scotland  the  issue  of  bank  notes  is  regulated  by  the  act  of  Parliament  of  July 
21, 1845,  based  on  the  same  principles  as  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  1844.  The  Scotch  banks — ten  in  number,  but  with  numerous 
branches — mav  issue,  over  and  above  their  coin  and  bullion,  notes  to  the  amount  of 
£2,676,350.  l^otes  as  small  as  £1  are  permitted.  The  liability  of  shareholders  in 
respect  to  the  note  issue  is  unlimited. 

Ireland  has  six  banks  authorized  to  issue  uncovered  notes  to  the  amount  of 
£6,354,494.  As  in  Scotland,  notes  as  small  as  £1  may  be  issued,  and  the  liability  of 
the  shareholders  for  notes  is  unlimited. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  bank  notes  outstanding  at  the 
close  of  1893 : 


Name,  of  Bahks.  !ciS°i^'SSlSon. !      tTncoTered. 


Bftnk  of  England I  £22,715,000 

EDslinh  Joiut  Stock  Banks, j        

£ni?lifth  Private  Banki 

Scotch  Banks I  5,159.796 

Ifieh  Bank£ 8,261,561 


£16,4.'^,000 

1.115,902 

8(M.017 

1.6M,439 

8.274.481 


Total. 


£39,165.(n0« 

1,115,803 

801,017 

6.824,175 

6,585.095 


Total :      £31,136,2»7  £33,806,»3       ■      £54,444,519 


•Of  this  total  isaac  £25,809,000  was  in  circnlaiion  and  £13,*J96,000  in  the  banking  department  of  th» 
Bank  of  England. 

Estimated  Stock  of  ]fIoney  In  Great  Britain.— Gold,  84a0,000,000 ; 
silver  (subsidian*).  $112,000,000 ;  uncovered  notes,  $113,400,000,  being  composed  of 
bank  notes,  $264,900,000,  less  metallic  reserves  $151,500,000. 

CANADA. 

Gold. — Canada  has  no  gold  coinage  of  her  own.  The  gold  coins  of  the 
U.  S.  pass  current  and  are  legal  tender  at  par,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  fixed  valuation  of  $4.8<$6.  There  is  very  little  gold  in  actual  circu- 
lation. The  Minister  of  Finance  holds  at  present  (Jan.  1, 1895.)  about  $10,000,000  as 
a  reserve  against  the  outstanding  Dominion  notes.  The  amount  in  the  banks, 
chartered,  private  and  savings,  is  estimated  to  be  about  $10,000,000  more. 

t^ilver. — The  silver  coinage  dates  from  1870;  previous  to  which  the  small 
silver  pieces  in  circulation  were  mainly  those  of  the  United  States.  The  coins  are 
entirely  subsidiary  in  character,  of  denominations  of  oc,  10c.,  25c.  and  50c.,  and  are 
legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  ten  dollars.  The  total  coinage  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mint  in  1870  to  July.  1893,  was  $6,300,000. 

Dominion  IVotefi  may  be  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  the  extent 
of  $25,000,000,  redeemable  on  demand*  in  gold,  being  secured  by  a  i-eserve 
of  which  at  least  15<^  of  the  total  issue  shall  be  gold,  and  at  least  25j(  gold 
and  Dominion  securities  guaranteeti  by  the  Imperial  Government,  the  remaining 
75j?  being  covered  by  ordinary  Dominion  securities  held  by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
The  issue  of  notes  may  be  increased  above  the  $25,000,000  limit  by  the  issue  of  addi- 
tional notes  upon  the  deposit  of  gold  to  the  full  extent  of  the  issue«  These  notes 
I. re  legal  tender,  and  are  issued  in  denominations  of  25c.,  $1,  $3  and  $4,  as  well  as 
the  usual  higher  denominations.  The  aggregate  issue  is  now  $22,000,000,  over 
$15,000,000  of  which  are  held  by  the  banks  as  reserves. 

Banic  lVote§,  issued  only  by  the  chartered  banks,  now  thirty-eight  in. 
number.  These  are  mainly  large  institutions,  each  of  which  operates  many 
branches,  the  large  banks  having  from  thirty  to  forty  separate  offices.  The  total 
number  of  otfices  is  at  present  about  460.  No  special* security  in  the  way  of  deposit 
of  bonds  is  required  ;  but  the  notes  in  case  of  insolvency  are  a  first  charge  upon  all 
the  assets  of  the  bank,  including  the  double  liability  of  the  stockholders.  Each 
bank  is  also  obliged  since  1890  to  keep  on  deposit  with  the  Finance  Department  a 
sum  of  money  e«iual  to  5^  of  average  circulation  ;  from  this  fund  the  notes  of  any 
failed  bank  will  be  redeemed,  with  interest,  in  case  the  receiver  is  unable  to  redeem 
them  within  two  months.  Tlie  limit  of  note  issues  is  the  aggregate  paid  up  capital 
of  the  bank,  but  owing  to  the  constant  daily  redemption  to  which  the  notes  are 
subject,  the  aggregate  rarely  exceeds  OO;?  of  the  authorized  limit.  Notes  for  $5 
are  the  smallest  permitted. 

An  important  feature  is  the  elasticity  of  the  system,  the  customary  autumnal 
pansion  and  subsequent  contraction  being  in  recent  years  about  20C  Theagipps* 
lie  circulation  Nov.  1.  1894,  was  $34,516,651. 
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F.«tlniated  Stock  of  Money  in  the  Dominion  of  <^an«?j5;^--2?^^' 
r?0,000,(K)0 ;  silver  (limited  tender),  $6,500,000  ;  uncovered  notes,  $40,000,000,  bem^ 
DomiQion  notes  $23,000,000  plus  bank  notes  $35,000,000— less  metallic  reserve 
$17,000,000. 

AUSTRALASIA.  ' 

The  monetary  system  is  the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Banii  Notes.  Victoria.— Tho  basis  of  the  present  banking  system  is  the  Con- 
KoHdated  Banks  and  Currency  Stotuteof  1864,  the  provisions  of  which  were  extended 
in  1S87  so  as  to  apply  to  banking  Hrms  anil  individual  bankei-s.  By  the  latter  act 
(1887)  the  bank  notes  were  made  a  fli-st  charge  on  all  assets  not  already  held  under 
mortgage  to  another  creditor.  Before  notes  may  bo  issued  the  banking  institution 
must  hav«  a  subscribed  capital  of  £250,000,  one-half  of  which  must  be  bona  fide 
paid  up.  During  the  fli-st  quarter  of  1893  there  were  in  Victoria  13  note-issumg 
tanks  with  over  500  branches.  Their  notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  about 
$6,000,000  (more  than  covered  bv  coin  held) ;  their  deposits  at  the  same  tune  being^ 
aboutfl90,000,000.  "  .      .       ,     , 

Queensland. — There  are  eleven  banks  in  Queensland,  whose  notes  in  circulation 
!■  1893  amounted  to  $2,800,000,  more  than  covered  bv  coin  held. 

South  Australia  has  10  banking  institutions,  fheir  average  note  circulationi 
in  1892  was  $3,000,000. 

Western  Australia  had  in  1893  five  banks  of  issue,  whose  aggregate  circufa-  * 
tien  was  less  than  $450,000,  and  whose  deposits  amounted  to  $6,000,000. 

New  South  Wales. — Amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  $7,000,000,  more  than 
covered  by  coin  held  by  the  banks. 

New  Zealand. — There  were  in  1893  six  banks  of  issue  doing  business  in  New 
Zealand,  three  of  which  were  wholly  New  Zealand  institutions.  The  value  of 
notes  in  circulation  was  $4,750,000. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  fundamental  monetary  law  of  British  India  bears  date  August  17,  18S1. 
The  standard  of  the  country  is  silver  monometallic,  and  the  monetary  unit  the 
rupee,  of  the  leg^al  weight  of  180  troy  grains,  fineness  0.916;^,  and  contains  165 
grains  of  pure  silver ;  93i^  rupees  being  coined  from  1  kilogram  of  pure  silver. 

Until  1893  the  coinage  of  silver  was  unlimited,  and  the  mint  charge  2^^  percent. 

The  act  of  the  Governor-General  oi  Indio  in  council  of  June  26,  1893,  closed  the 
Indian  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  from  and  after  the  date  of  its  passage,  but 
did  not  change  the  weight,  fineness  or  legal  tender  power  of  the  rupee.  Silver 
may  still  be  coined  in  India  on  Government  account,  and  the  Government  holds  it- 
self ready  to  furnish  new  rupees  to  individuals  in  exchange  for  gold  at  the  rate  of 
the  Bilver  rupee  for  16  pence  in  gold,  or  15  rupees  for  £1  sterling. 

Lai^ge  payments  are  estimateain  lacs  of  100,000  rupees  and  in  crores  of  100  lac.*f» 
The  rupee  and  half  rupee  are  unlimited  legal  tender,  provided  the  coins  have  not. 
lost  more  than  2  per  cent,  in  weight  and  have  not  suffered  deterioration  otherwise 
than  by  abrasion.  The  quarter  rupee  and  eighth  rupee  are  legal  tender  only  to  the 
amount  of  fractions  of  the  rupee. 

There  is  a  coinage  charge  of  1  per  cent,  for  gold.  The  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  iut 
coinage  is  1  to  15.     Gold  is  not  legal  tender. 

The  denominations,  weight,  fineness,  etc.,  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  Britisbi 
India  arc  shown  in  the  following  table : 

OoUI. 


Denomination. 


Wei2ht, 
Graiucs. 


?'lnene««. 


Pure  Gold  con- 
tained, Grain:*. 


Value  m  U.  8. 
Gold  iJoin. 


Donble  Mohar  (80  rupees) 

If  char  (15  rnpees) 

Two-tbi  d«  Mohur  (10  rupees) 
One-tbird  Mohar  (5  rnpeee) . . . 


STjO 

180 

120 

(JO 


Silver. 


.9W 

880 

$14,212 

165 

7.106 

.«1  % 

110 

4.781 

.91(Ji 
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Denomination. 


WelKht. 
Grami*. 


Fincne»f». 


Pure  Silver  crn 
tained,Graiii8. 


Va' lie  com  parcel 

with  silver  in 

U.  8.  H Iver 

Dollar. 


Bnpee 

Od«- half  Ro  pee... 
One-foanh  Rapee 
OBfreilChtb  R  p«e. 


180.000 
90.001) 
45.000 
«2.5C0 


.91 CS 
.9!6^ 


165.000 
88.500 
41.250 


$0,444 
.222 
AW 
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Currency  Xote».--Previou8  to  tlie  law  of  July  16,  1861,  providing  for  the 
issue  of  a  paper  currency  throuo^h  a  Government  department  of  public  issue, 
there  were  three'*  chartered  banks  of  India"  (at  Ben^l,  Bombay  and  Madras) 
authorized  to  issue  bank  notes  to  tlie  amount  of  52,000,003  rupees,  a  privil^e  of 
which  that  law  deprived  them,  substituting  a  system  of  currency  notes  of  the  Grov- 
emment  of  India,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand.  Geographical  circles  of  issue  have 
since  then  been  established  from  time  to  time,  the  notes  made  leg^l  tender  within 
the  circle  for  which  they  were  issued,  and  rendered  payable  at  the  place  of  issue  as 
well  as  at  the  capital  of  the  presidency. 

At  present  there  are  eight  circles  of  issue,  which  issue  notes  ranging  from  5  to 
10,000  rupees  in  value,  in  exchange  for  silver  coin  at  par,  and  at  Calcutta  and  in 
Bombay  in  exchange  for  gold  coin  or  bullion  at  the  rate  of  1  rupee  for  7.53344  grains 
of  fine  gold. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  coin  and  bullion  thus  received  is  retained  as  a  reserve 
for  pavment  of  the  notes  issued,  with  the  exception  of  a  fixed  amount  which  is  in- 
vested in  Government  securities.  The  maximum  limit  of  the  amount  so  invested 
was  originally  fixed  in  1882  at  60,000,000  rupees.  The  issues  having  largely  expanded, 
the  Government  of  India  was  empowered  in  1890  to  raise  the  limit  to  80,000,000 
rupees,  which  has  been  done. 

The  amount  of  currency  notes  in  circulation  on  the  81st  of  March,  1893,  was 
264,013,200  rupees,  of  which  all  except  the  80,000,000  rupees  mentioned  above  was 
covered  by  com  and  bullion. 

EHlniated  Stock  of  Money  In  Britisli  India.-^Silver  (full  legal  tender), 
$950,000,000  ;  Uncovered  Currency  Notes,  $37,500,000. 

MINOR  BRITISH  COLONIES. 

Except  as  noted,  their  monetary  systems  are  the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Bermudas. — The  legal  tender  is  British  currency.  British  silver  is  legal 
tender  without  limit. 

Turk  and  Caicos  Islands. — Commercial  accounts  are  usually  kept  in  dollars 
and  government  accounts  in  sterling.  The  legal  currency  comprises  British 
sterling.  United  States  gold  and  silver,  Spanish,  Mexican  and  Columbian  gold 
doubloons  and  Jamaica  nickel  tokens. 

Newfoundland. — The  legal  tender  currency  is  British  sterling.  United  States 
gold,  and  Colonial  coins.     Accounts  are  kept  in  clollars  and  cents. 

Two  banks  of  issue,  the  Union  und  the  Com.n^rcial,  had  in  circulation  in  1893 
about  $500,000  each.     Both  these  banks  recently  suspended  i>ayments. 

British  Honduras.— The  standard  of  value  is  the  Guatemalan  dollar.  The 
Venezuelan,  Chilian,  and  Peruvian  silver  coins  are  also  legal  tender.  Dollars  are 
leg^l  tender  to  any  amount,  and  smaller  silver  corns  to  the  amount  of  $50.  There 
is  no  paper  currency  and  no  gold  in  circulation.  Gold  has  been  recently  made  the 
sole  standard. 

Mauritius,  Africa. — Accounts  are  kept  in  rupees  and  cents  and  the  currency  is 
ba.sed  on  silver.  There  is  a  government  note  issue,  with  a  circulation,  at  the  close 
of  1892,  of  Rs.  2,856,250,  in  notes  of  five,  ten  and  fifty  rupees. 

The  Gambia,  Africa. — The  legal  tender  is  the  currency  of  the  Latin  Union. 
There  is  no  note  currency. 

Sierra  Leone.  Africa. — British  gold  doubloons  are  the  coins  of  the  Latin 
Union,  all  of  which  ai*e  legal  tender.     There  is  no  note  circulation. 

Gold  Coast  Colony.  Africa. — The  currency  and  legal  tender  is  the  British 
sterling,  with  Spanish,  American  and  French  gold  coins,  and  under  a  local  ordi- 
nance gold  dust  at  the  rate  of  £8,  12  shillings  per  ounce.  American  dollars  and 
other  silver  coins  are  currency,  but  are  not  legal  tender. 

Gibraltar.— The  legal  currency  is  that  of  Spain  and  the  depreciation  of  the 
silver  currencv  in  Spain  afl'eots  Gibraltar. 

Cyprus.— Irhe  legal  tender  currency  consists  of  the  following  coins  : 

Gold  :  the  English  sovereign,  half  sovereign,  the  Turkish  lira  and  the  Turkish 
franc  piece.  Silver  :  the  English  fioriu,  C  pence  and  3  penny  pieces.  Bronze:  the 
legal  piastre  (9=. I  shilling). 

There  is  no  note  circulation. 

British  Guiana. — British  and  American  gold  coin  and  British  silver  coin  are 
legal  tender.  Bank  notes  bv  the  Colonial  and  the  British  Guiana  Bank  amounted 
on  March  81,  1898,  to  $146,547. 

(^eylun. — The  legal  tender  currency  is  the  rupee  of  India  and  its  silver  sub- 
divisions. There  is  no  limit  to  the  legal  tenilor  of  silver.  Ceylon  copper  coins, 
.representing  5  cents,  1  cent,  a  half  cent  und  a  quarter  cent,  are  also  currency. 

The  Ceylon  Government  issues  currencv  notes  o^f  Rs.  5, 10,  50,  100,  500  an^  1,000. 

The  amount  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  1898  was  Rs.  8,188,000. 

'The  Straits  Settlements.  !%ilver — The  legal  tender  currency  consists  of  the 
»<llver  dollar  issued  at  Her  Majesty's  Mint  at  Hong  Kong;  the  silver  dollar  of 
Spain,  Mexico,  Peru  and  Bolivia ;  tfie  American  trade  dollarand  the  Japanese  yen. 
''Provided  that  no  dollar  shall  be  a  leg^  tender  unless  it  is  of  the  same  fineness 
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and  intriasic  value  as  the  Hong  Kong  dollar,  and  is  of  not  less  than  415  grains 
Troy  weight.  There  are  silver  and  copper  coins  representing  fractional  parts  of 
the  dollar. 

Btftiik  Koles.— The  Mercantile  Bank,  the  Chartered  Bank  and  the  Hong  Kong 
and  Shanghai  Bank  and  Corporation  enjoy  the  privilege  of  note  issue,  and 
they  are  bound  to  maintain  specie  to  the  amount  of  one-lhird  of  their  issue.  The 
total  estimated  bank  note  circulation  on  81st  December,  1892,  was  $6,353,091. 

HoNO  KONO.  Mlver. — The  currency  consists  of  the  silver  dollar  of  Mexico 
and  the  Hong  Kong  dollar  coined  at  the  local  Mint  and  of  small  silver  and  bronze 
coins. 

Bank  Bfotes.— The  Chartered  Bank,  the  Mercantile  Bank  and  the  Hong  Kong 
and  Shanghai  Bank,  issue  notes.     At  the  end  of  1892  these  amounted  to  $5,899,857. 

Cape  op  Good  Hopk. — Coins  in  circulation  are  exclusively  British,  accounts 
being  kept  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  The  bank-note  circulation  within  the 
colony  Jan.  1,  1893,  amounted  to  £589,853  ($2,870,000). 

GERMAN  EMPmE. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  present  monetary  system  of  Germany  are 
those  of  December  4,  1871,  and  July  9,  1873.  The  former  was  concerned  exclusively 
with  the  creation  of  the  gold  coins  of  the  Empire,  and  provided  for  the  retirement 
of  the  old  gold  coins.  It  dealt  with  silver  only  to  authorize  the  retirement  of  the 
current  coins  of  that  metal.  The  law  of  July  9,  1873,  was  supplemental  to  it  and 
organized  the  new  monetary  system. 

Oold. — The  standard  is*  gold  (monometallic),  and  the  monetary  unit  the  mark 
of  100  pfennige.      (2,790 gold  marks  are  manufactured  from  \  kilogram  of  fine  gold.) 

The  gold  coins  are  : 


DenominatioDs. 

Legal   weight 
Grams. 

Fineneee. 

.9U0 
.900 
.900 

Pine  Gold  ConUlned. 

Value  in  U.  S 

Grams. 

Grciins 

Gold  Goin. 

90  inarkQ  (Doable  Crown) 

7.964»5 
8.98S47 
1.991-^3 

7.168458 
8.5H4229 
1.792114 

110.628 
N3.311 
27.656 

$4,764 
2.382 

10  iii«rk8  (Crown) 

5  m«rka  (Half  Crown) 

1.191 

As  to  gold,  the  law  of  1873  made  no  change  in  the  law  of  1871,  save  to  authorize 
the  coinage  of  the  5-mark  gold  piece,  and  to  allow  the  coinage  of  20-mark  gold 

§ieces  on  private  account  when  the  mints  were  not  occupied  on  account  of  tha 
tate. 
Silver. — The  coinage  of  silver  is  solely  on  account  of  the  State — the  total 
coinage  being  limited  to  10  marks  per  capita  of  the  population  of  the   Empire. 
Silver  is  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  20  marks.     All  these  coins  are  exchangeable 
for  gold  at  the  public  treasuries. 

In  effecting  its  monetary  reform  Germany  called  in  all  its  old  silver  coins,  with 
the  exception  of  its  thalers,  which  are  still  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  about 
400,000,000  marks,  the  thaler  being  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  3  marks  of  the  new 
system. 

Up  to  the  end  of  March,  1893,  there  had  been  sold  by  the  German  Empire 
7,205,152  lbs.  of  fine  silver,  as  the  result  of  melting  silver  coins  of  the  nominal  value 
of  672,862,730  marks,  producing  an  aggregate  of  574,055,532  marks — the  loss  thus 
being  98,807,197  marks,  24,400,000  of  which,  however,  must  be  charged  to  abrasion 
of  the  coins  melted. 

The  denominations,  weight  and  compai*ative  values  of  the  silver  coins  are  as 
follows : 


Denomination. 


Weight. 
Grame. 


Fineness. 


Pure  Silver  Con- 
tained. 
Grains. 


Value  compared 

wllh  Silver  in 

U.  S.  Silver 

Dollar. 


5  marks... 

2  marks... 

I  mark 

SO  pfennige. 
ta  pfennige. 


428.666 

171.466 

85.733 

42.867 

17.146 


.900 

385.800 

$1,039 

.900 

154.319 

.416 

.900 

77.160 

.208 

.900 

88.580 

.104 

.900 

15.432 

.042 

Imperial  Treanury  Xolen.— Legal  tender.  The  amount  of  these  notes 
issued  is  equal  to  the  sum  which  the  Empire  has  deposited  in  coined  gold 
as  a  war  fund,  without  interest.  At  the  end  of  December,  1893,  there  were 
outstanding  20,000,000  marks  in  denominations  of  5  iiuirks,  30,000,000  in  denomina- 
tions of  20  marks  and  70,000,000  marks  in  denominations  oC  50  xv\^tV.%\  \v. \.Qi\.\3\  q>\ 
120,000,000  marks,  or,  rougrhl^,  $30,000,000. 
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Bank  Xote*. — The  principal  bank  of  issue  in  the  Empire  is  the  Imperial 
Bank  (Reichsbank)  of  Germany,  established  by  the  law  of  March  14,  1875.  It 
succeeded  the  BauK  of  Prassia/which  was  founded  in  1765  and  reorganized  in  1846. 

It  is  nut  a  State  bank,  its  capital  ha\ing  been  furnished  by  its  shareholders,  but 
on  the  expiration  of  its  franchise,  and  ten  years  after  any  renewal  of  it,  the  State 
may,  by  giving'  one  year  s  notice  in  advance  of  its  intention,  assume  the  exercise  of 
the*  bank's  franchise  on  its  own  account,  either  by  liquidating  it  and  acquiring  its 
real  property  at  the  price  at  which  it  figures  on  the  books  of  the  bank,  or  by 
purchasing  shares  at  their  nominal  value.  In  eitherca.se  one-lialf  of  the  reserve 
fuD(J  of  the  bank  goes  to  the  shareholders  and  the  other  half  to  the  State.  The 
caoital  of  th^?  bank  is  120.000,000  marks,  divided  into  40,000  shares  (of  the  nominal 
value  of  3.0^X)  luarks  each).  Although  not  a  State  bank  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  State.  The  superintendence  and  direction  of  it  belong  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  who  acts  through  a  council  of  curators,  of  which  he  is  the  president, 
and  which  is  composed  of  four  members,  one  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and 
three  by  the  Federal  Council. 

Employees  are  not  allowed  to  hold  any  shares  of  the  hank.  The  State  shares  in 
the  profits  of  the  l)ank  to  the  average  amount  of  about  2.000.000  marks  a  year. 

In  187.5  when  the  bank  law  was  promulgated,  there  wore,  including  the  Imperial 
Bank,  thirty-three  banks  of  i.ssue  m  Germany.  Some  twenty  of  those  have  now 
surrendered  their  right  to  issue  bank  notes,  or  have  lost  their  franchise  b>  its 
expiration. 

The  uncovered  circulation  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  has  no  absclvite 
limit,  but  the  amount  of  such  circulation  in  excess  of  296,000.000  marks  is  subject 
to  a  tax  of  0  per  cent.,  while  the  total  circulation  may  not  exceed  three  times  the 
metallic  reserve. 

Originallv.  the  amount  of  uncovered  notes  not  taxable  was  fixed  at  38>5.000,DOO 
mark.s,  250.000,000  of  which  might  be  issued  by  the  Imperial  Bank  and  13o,000.006 
by  the  thirty-two  other  banks  then  in  existence.  The  law,  however,  provided  that 
when  any  of  these  latter  surrendered  or  lost  its  right  of  emission,  the  amount  of  its 
untaxable  notes  should  be  a<lded  to  those  of  the  Imperial  Bank.  In  this  way  the 
limit  of  the  uncovered  notes  of  the  Imperial  Bank  which  may  be  issued  without 
being  subject  to  the  5^  tax  has  been  extended  to  296.000,000  marks.  The  issue  of 
any  notes  of  less  denomination  than  100  marks  ($24)  is  prohibited. 

The  charter  of  the  bank  w:is  to  have  expired  on  the  first  of  January,  1891,  but 
was  renewe<l  for  ten  vears  in  December,  1889. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1893,  the  total  circulation  amounted  to  1,297,002,000 
marks  ($310,000,000)  of  which  369,212,000  marks  ($88,000,030)  are  uncovered  notes, 
the  remainder  being  covered  by  specie,  gold  bullion,  Treasury  notes,  and  notes 
of  other  banks. 

Enlimated  Stock  oflfloney  in  the  German  Empire.— Gold,  $625,000,- 
000;  silver  (thalers),  $105,000,000;  silver  (limited  tender).  $112,000,000;  uncovered 
notes,  $88,000,000,  being,  bank  notes,  $310,000,000;  less  metallic  reserve,  $222,000,003. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  monetary  system  established  in  Austria-Hungarv  bv  the  Imperial  patents  of 
September  19,  1857,  April  27,  1858,  the  laws  of  December  24,  1867,  March  9,  1870 
and  May  21,  1887,  was  the  silver  monometallic  with  the  florin  of  1(X)  kreutzers  as 
the  monetary  unit.  The  coinage  of  silver  on  private  account  was  suspended  in 
January,  1879. 

But  while  Austria-Hungarv  has  been  legally  a  country  with  a  single  silver 
standard,  practically  it  has  h^A  no  metallic  money  in  circulation.  For  nearly  half 
a  century  it  has,  with  the  exception  of  about  eight  months,  had  nothing  but  an 
irredeemable  paper  currency  issued  by  the  Austro-Hungariaii  Biink  in  denomina- 
tions oc  10,  100  and  1,000  florins,  and  by  the  treasury  of  1.  5  and  50  florins.  For  a 
long  series  of  years  there  was  a  premium  on  silver,  but  since  the  end  of  1878, 
silver  and  paper  have  been  at  par.  The  value  of  the  silver  florin,  owing  to  the 
limitation  of  the  coinage  of  silver,  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  pure 
metal  it  contains. 

The  provisions  of  the  recent  Austro-Hungarian  currency  reform  are  embodied  in 
six  laws,  the  two  most  important  of  which  are  those  on  the  new  currency  system  and 
on  monetary  treaty  of  Austria  with  Hungary.  The  other  four  are  merely  Jiuxiliary 
to  those  two  which  contain  the  text  of  the  new  fundamental  monetary  law  of  the 
two  W)untrie8.  They  are  intended  to  fix  the  relative  value  of  the  gold  florin  to 
the  new  gold  coins;  to  determine  the  changes  which  have  become  necessary  in 
the  bank  act;  to  authorize  the  Government  to  raise  a  gold  loan,  and  to  provide  for 
the  conversion  of  certain  5  per  cent,  bonds  free  of  tax. 

The  new  monetary  system  is  gold  monometallic,  and  the  gold  crown  of  1(X) 
hellers  (farthings)  the  monetary  unit  The  new  currency  is  to  consist  of  gold, 
ulver,  nickel  and  bronze  coins. 

Oold. — The  denominations,   weight,  etc,  of  the  gold  coins  of  the  Austro- 

D^unan  Empire,  are  as  follows : 
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Denomination. 

Weight. 
Gram«. 

Pare  Gold 
Finenees.              Contained. 

Graine. 

Valne  in  United 
Stated  Gold  Coin. 

90  crown  piece 

10  crown  piece 

104.553 
52^^76 

215.497 
1            58.866 

.900 
.900 

.986} 

.900 

.900 

94097 
47.049 

212.451 
M.112 
89.606 
44.802 

^.062 
2.026 

Old  Sy»tsx  : 

4dncat« 

1  ducat 

9.149 
2.287 

S  florin  piece 

4  florin  piece 

'             99.561 
49.780 

8869 
1.929 

The  coinage  charge  is  4  crowns  for  1  kilogram  of  gold  for  the  bank  and  6  on 
private  account. 

Sll¥er« — The  silver  coins  are  : 


Denominailon.                 ,       '^^^'; 

1 

Fineness. 

Pure  Silver 

Contained. 

Grains. 

Valae  compared  with 

Silver  in  United  Slates 

Silver  Dollar. 

1  crown  niece 

77.160 
88.580 

483.089 

881.085 

190.517 

82.484 

41.141 

25.709 

.885 
.885 

.888i 

.900 

.900 

.520 

.500 

.400 

64.428 
82.214 

860.768 

842.932 

171.466 

42.866 

20.570 

10.285 

$0,174 

80  beller  niece 

.087 

Old  Ststkm  : 

If  aria  Thereaia  tlialer  (Levantine) 
2  florins 

.972 
.924 

1  florin 

.462 

(Quarter  florin 

.115 

80  krentxer  oiecc 

.055 

10  krentzer  piece 

.027 

The  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  new  system  is  1  to  13.69.  Silver  is  coined  only 
on  account  of  the  State.  Silver  coins  are  unlimited  legal  tender  at  their  uorainal 
value  to  the  State  ;  to  private  parties  to  the  amount  of  50  crowns. 

The  Levantine  or  Maria  Theresa  silver  thalers  continue  to  be  stamped  as  trade 
coins  with  the  old  weight  and  tineness. 

The  monetary  agreement  between  Austria  and  Hungary  provides  that  there 
shall  be  coined  in  all  by  the  two  countries  200,000,000  crowns  in  silver  coins,  of 
which  Austria*s  share  is  140,000,000  crowns.  The  agreement  is  to  remain  in  force 
until  the  end  of  1910.  Arrangements  are  to  be  made  at  the  proper  time  for  the 
regulation  of  the  fiduciary  circulation  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

Austrian  paper  money  is  to  remain  in  circulation  provisionally.  The  paper 
florin  is,  like  the  silver  florin,  to  be  worth  two  crowns. 

The  introduction  of  the  coins  of  the  new  system  will  be  made  by  degrees,  in  the 
course  of  several  years,  during  which  time  the  coins  of  the  old  silver  standard,  as 
well  as  the  State  notes,  will  remain  current.  The  coins  of  the  new  system,  multi- 
plied by  two,  are  to  be  of  the  same  value  as  the  pieces  of  the  old  silver  and  papf  r 
currency — 1  silver  or  paper  florin,  for  instance,  being  equal  to  2  crowns  ana  1 
kreutzer  to  2  hellers.  The  value  of  the  new  crown  is  $0.2026  against  $0,482,  the 
value  of  the  gold  florin. 

Stale  Treasury  Notes,  issued  under  a  mutual  guaranty  of  all  divisions  of  the 
Empire  without  previous  deposit  of  special  metallic  equivalent.  This  particular 
form  of  Austrian  paper  currency  dates  from  1866.  The  maximum  issue  is  made  to 
depend  in  a  curious  manner  upon  the  amount  of  so-called  Salt  Works  Notes — 
interest-bearing  treasury  bills,  running  for  short  periods.  The  latter  cannot 
exceed  100,000,000  florins  ;  while  both  together  must  not  exceed  412,000,000  florins. 
Until  quite  recently  these  notes  were  depreciated  below  parity  with  gold;  but  since 
1878  have  been  on  a  par  with  silver.  The  amount  in  circulation  at  the  close  of 
1892  was  344,000,000  florins,  in  denominations  of  1,  5  and  50  florins.  They  are  legal 
tender. 

Bank  IVotes. — The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  has  only  one  bank  of  issiii* — the 
Bank  of  Austria-Hungary.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  State,  nor  does  the  (iovern- 
ment  have  any  direct  share  in  its  administration.  The  State  has  no  part  in  the 
annual  profits  of  the  bank,  but  lias  received  from  it  a  credit  of  H0,000,000  florins, 
for  which  it  is  required  to  pay  an  annual  sum  of  only  1,000,000  at  most,  provided 
that  amount  is  necessary  to  "make  up  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent.,  or  caiisn  tlie  divi- 
dend of  the  bank  to  approximate  to  that  maximum  rate.  The  bank,  however, 
pa3rs  several  taxes,  aggregating  from  12  to  Ki  per  cent,  of  its  profits  of  late 
years.     The  permanent  debt  of  the  State  to  the  hank  is  80,000,000  tlorius. 

The  issue  of  notes  over  and  above  200,000,0(K)  tlorins  must  he  covered  by  a  corre- 
sponding amount  in  legal  coin  or  in  bullion.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  notes  of  a 
value  exceeding  that  of  the  metallic  reserve  must  be  guaranteed  hy  discounted 
paper  or  by  other  safe  security  as  well  as  by  the  bank  itself.  The  notes  of  tho 
Bank  of  Austria-Hungary  are  legal  tender.  The  smallest  denomination  permitted 
is  10  florins. 
•  Its  charter,  which  expired  in  18SS,  was  renewed  for  ten  years. 
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Estimated  St€»ek  of  Honey  In  Auntiia-Hunffary.— Gold,  $180,000,000; 
Silver  (mainly  full  legal  tender),  $130,000,000;  uncovered  notes,  $155,000,000; 
being  Government  notes,  $165,000,000,  plus  bank  notes,  $230,000,000,  less  metallic 
reserve,  $240,000,000. 

THE  LATIN  UNION. 

FRANCE,  BELGIUM,   ITALY,   SWITZERLAND  AND  GREECE. 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Latin  Union  there  had  existed  a  de  facto 
monetary  union  between  France,  Belgium,  Italv  and  Switzerland,  the  three 
latter  countries  having  adopted  the  system  established  by  the  French  law  of  the 
17th  of  Germinal,  year  XI.  (April  6,  1803),  the  basis  and"^monetary  unit  of  which 
was  the  silver  franc,  and  which  granted  le^l  currency  to  gold  at  the  ratio  in 
coinage  of  gold  to  silver  of  1  to  15^. 

The  change,  however,  in  the  commercial  ratio  of  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  consequent  on  the  enormous  production  of  gold  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, caused  an  ever  increasing  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  in  the  monetary 
systems  of  these  great  countries.  In  the  years  1850-1865  silver  began  to  be  ex- 
ported from  them,  and  a  great  dearth  of  sifver  coins  to  be  felt.  By  the  monetary 
convention  of  December  22,  1805,  and  the  formation  of  the  Latin  Union,  the 
contracting  States  maintained  the  double  standard  and  the  existing  ratio  ot 
value  of  1  to  15^,  but  limited  the  standard  silver  coins  to  be  stamped  to  the 
5-franc  silver  piece. 

By  the  convention  of  1865  each  of  the  contracting  States  obligated  itself  to  re- 
ceive into  its  treasuries  the  coins  manufactured  by  the  others,  without  limitation  as 
to  the  value,  in  the  case  of  gold  coins  and  5-franc  silver  pieces,  and  to  the  amount 
of  100  francs  in  the  case  of  other  silver  pieces  in  any  one  payment.  It  was  further 
stipulated  that  the  latter  should  be  legal  tender  in  the  country  that  issued  them, 
to  the  amount  of  50  francs,  between  private  parties  in  any  one  payment,  and  that 
they  should  be  taken  back  by  such  country  and  exchanged  for  gold  or  5-franc  silver 
pieces,  this  obligation  to  be  prolonged  during  the  two  years  beginning  witli  the  ex- 

S ligation  of  the  convention.  This  fii-st  convention  of  the  Latin  Union,  to  which 
rreece  became  a  party  in  1867,  was  concluded  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
with  a  provision  for  tivcit  renewal.  It  maintained  the  fineness  of  0.900  for  the 
5-franc  silver  piece,  and  provided  for  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals,  thus  putting 
the  Latin  Union  under  the  bimetallic  svstem. 

The  depreciation  of  silver,  which  began  in  1872,  forced  the  contracting  powers 
first  to  limit,  and  then  to  suspend  the  coinage  of  the  5-franc  silver  piece.  These 
measures  were  taken  in  fulfillment  of  special  conventions  dated  January  31,  1874 ; 
April  26, 1875 ;  February  3,  1876,  and  November  5,  1878,  and  were  sanctioned  by  the 
conventions  of  November  5,  1878,  and  November  6,  1885. 

The  convention  of  1865  expired  on  the  1st  of  January,  1880.  A  new  convention 
of  the  5th  of  November,  1878,  prolonged  the  duration  "of  the  Latin  Union  for  five 
years.  The  convention  now  in  force  is  dated  November  6,  1885.  By  its  terms  the 
suspension  of  the  coinage  of  the  5-franc  silver  piece  is  maintained  in  the  countries 
of  the  Union.  It  was  likewise  stipulated  in  the  convention  of  1885  that  the  coins  of 
each  of  the  contracting  powers  should  be  received  by  the  treasuries  of  the  others  as 
well  as  by  the  banks  oi  France  and  Belgium,  and  that  the  Union  might  be  termi- 
nated any  time  after  January  1,  1891,  by  giving  one  year's  notice. 

During  the  year  following  the  termination  of  the  convention  the  several  govern- 
ments are  to  proceed  to  tlie  exchange,  and  return  to  the  country  that  issued  them, 
of  the  5-franc  silver  pieces,  any  balance  remaining  after  the  exchange  having  to  be 
settled  in  gold,  or  bills  of  excliange  on  the  debtor  State. 

In  brief,  therefore,  the  Latin  Union  has  now  the  single  gold  standard — the  coin- 
age of  gold  being  unlimited  and  that  of  silver  suspended.  The  ratio  of  gold  to  silver 
is  1  to  15^  ;  3,100  francs  being  coined  out  of  the  kilogram  of  standard  gold,  and  200 
francs  out  of  the  kilogram  of  standard  silver ;  3,444}  francs  out  of  the  kilogram  of 
pure  gold,  and  222J  francs  out  of  the  kilogram  of  pure  silver.  The  coinage  charge 
18  7}  francs  per  kifognim  fine  for  silver.  Gold  corns  and  the  5-franc  silver  pieces 
are  unlimited  legal  tender. 

Gold. — The  gold  coins  are  : 


Legal  Weight, 
Giamo. 

Vinene»B. 

Fine  Weight. 

Valae  in 

Gram0. 

Graina. 

U .  S.  Gold  Coin. 

100  france 

33.2M 

1G.189 

6.453 

8.2» 

1.013 

.900 
.900 
.900 
.900 
.900 

29.032 

14.516 

6.806 

2.908 

1.46S 

448.025 

224.012 

89.605 

44.802 

89.401 

$19,896 

BO  frunci* 

SO  francH 

9.647 
8.859 

_10  franco 

1.089 

B*  ^'nnffl 

.964 
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Silver. — The  franc  is  knowa  as  the  lire  in  Italy,  and  as  the  drachma  in  Greece. 
The  only  full  legal  tender  silver  coin  is  the  5-franc  piece,  legal  weight  25  grams  ; 
fineness,  0.900 ;  flne  weight,  22.5  grams,  or  347.*i2  grains. 

The  divisional  silver  coins  are  : 


Legal  Weight, 
Gremfl. 

FinencM. 

Fine  V 
Grame. 

reigbt. 

Value  Com- 
pared With 
Silver  in  U.  S, 
Silver  Dollar. 

GraioB. 

S  francs 

10 
5 
2.5 

1 

.835 
835 

.835 

8.35 
4.18 
2.U88 
0.885 

128.86 
&>  43 
32.21 
12.88 

$0,347 

1  frunf 

.174 

50  centime* 

.087 

90  ceiitimee 

.035 

The  centime  is  called  the  centesimo  (plural,  centesimi)  in  Italy,  and  the  leptonr 
(plural,  lepta)  in  Greece.  These  silver  coins  are  legal  tender  between  individuals  to 
the  amount  of  50  francs,  and  are  receivable  by  the  State  to  the  amount  of  100  francs 
in  single  payments. 

France. — Bank  IVoles. — The  onlj-  bank  of  issue  in  France  is  the  Bank  of 
France  with  its  branches.  Its  capital  belongs  entirely  to  its  shareholders. 
The  governor  and  the  two  sub-governors  of  the  bank,  however,  are  appointed 
by  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  It  was  founded  on  the  18th  of 
Februarv,  1800,  with  a  capital  of  30,000,000  francs,  which  was  increased  to  45,000,- 
000  in  1803,  to  90,000,000  in  1806,  to  91,250,000  in  1848,  and  to  182,500,000  francs  in 
1875.  Its  cliarter,  granted  oriofinally  for  fifteen  years,  was  renewed  several  times, 
the  last  time  on  June  9,  1857,  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  It  will  not  expire  until 
December  31,  1897.  Tlie  renewal  oT  its  charter  is  now  under  discussion  in  the 
French  Chamber.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  renewal,  but  on  what  terms,  especially 
for  how  long  a  period,  is  a  question  which  is  being  warmly  debated.  The  State  has 
no  share  in  its  profits.  The  direct  taxes  it  is  required  to  pay  are  3  per  cent,  on  its 
dividends,  stamp  duties  on  its  shares  and  not(*s  in  circulation,  and  various  other 
stamp  duties.  Its  capital  is  represented  by  182,500  shares,  of  the  nominal  value  of 
1,000  francs  each. 

There  is  no  charter  limitation  on  the  amount  of  notes  the  bank  may  issue,  but 
its  note  circulation  has  been  successivelv  limited  bv  law  to  350,000,000  francs,  452,- 
000.000,  525,000,000,  1,800,000,000,  2,400,000,000,  2,800,000,000,  3,500,000,000,  and 
finally  by  the  law  of  January  25,  1893,  to  4,000,000,000. 

The  notes  of  the  bank  are  legal  tender  at  the  public  treasuries  and  between 
private  parties  so  long  as  they  are  redeemed  by  the  bank  on  demand.  The  issue  of 
notes  within  the  limit  fixed  by  law  and  the  proportion  to  be  observed  between  the 
amount  of  circulation  and  the  metallic  reserve  are  leTt  to  the  discretion  of  the 
government  of  the  bank. 

Kmllmated  S^toek  of  Money  In  France.— Gold,  $775,000,000 ;  silver  (full 
legal  tender),  $4a5,000,000,  limited  tender,  $58,000,000;  uncovered  paper,  $90,000,000, 
being  composed  of  bank  notes,  $665,000,000  and  less  metallic  reserves,  $575,000,000. 

Belgium. — Bank  IV'otes. — The  National  Bank  of  Belgium,  established  by 
the  Law  of  May  5,  1850,  is  the  only  joint  stock  company  authorized  in  Belgium  to 
issue  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  at  sight;  but  individuals  and  associations  are  free 
to  issue  bank  notes  on  their  own  responsibility.  The  National  Bank  of  Belgium  is  not^ 
properly  speaking,  a  State  bank,  although  the  treasury  receives  a  large  share  of  its- 
profits,  fixed  at  firet  at  one-sixth  and  since  1872  at  one-fourth  of  the  profits  it  realizes 
over  and  above  6  per  cent.  It  also  receives  one-fourth  per  cent,  on  the  average  cir- 
culation of  the  bank  over  275,000,000  francs.  Receipts  from  discounts  go  to  the  State 
if  tJie  rate  exceed  5  per  cent.  The  Government  does  not  interfere  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bank,  but  may  veto  any  measure  which  it  deems  opposed  to  the 
bank's  charter,  the  law,  or  tne  mterest  of  the  State. 

The  bank,  located  in  Brussels,  has  a  branch  at  Anvers  and  agencies  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Its  capital  is  50,000,000  francs,  divided  into  50,000  shares  (of  the 
nominal  value  of  1,000  francs  each).  The  issue  of  notes  is  not  limited  in  an  absolute 
manner,  but  the  law  requires  that  it  should  be  represented  by  securities  which  may 
be  easily  realized  upon,  and  that  the  bank  should  have  a  metallic  reserve  (unless 
otherwis*»  authorized  in  special  cases  by  the  Mini.ster  of  Finance)  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  obligation  it  must  meet  on  demand.  The  notes  of  the  bank  have  legal  but 
not  forced  currency,  and  are  in  denominations  of  1,000,  500,  100,  50  and  20  francs. 
It  is  the  financial  agent  of  the  treasury. 

The  bank  notes  outstanding  December  31,  1893,  amounted  to  450,756,000  francs. 
agamst  which  a  metallic  reserve  of  112,0I.0,000  francs  was  held. 

Efitlmated  Stoek  4»r  money   in   Belfi^iuni.— Gold,   $55,000,000;  silver, 
(full  legal  tender),  $48,000,000,  limited  legal  tender,  |6,9(i0,00Q  •,  utiCON^v^^  \iTi.^^^, 
165,500,000,  being  Bank  Notes,  $87,000,000,  less  metaUie  reserves,  %a\,V,QSi,^i^, 
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Italy. — State  Itfotef • — In  1874  the  six  banks  mentioned  below  formed  a 
Syndicate  to  lend  the  Government  1,000000,000  Hre,  and  to  issue  notes  in  representa- 
tion thereof.  Upon  the  abandonment  of  forced  currency  the  syndicate  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  syndicate  notes  became  a  State  debt.  The  amount  of  these  State 
notes  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1893  was  852,791,605  lire,  against  which  the  treasury 
held  a  metallic  reserve  amounting  to  135,925,895  lire. 

Bank  Kotes. — Italy  has  no  State  bank.  There  are  in  the  country  six  banks 
of  issue,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  Law  of  April  30, 1874,  are  authorized  to  issue  notes, 
payable  on  demand,  to  the  amount,  as  an  extreme  limit,  of  three  times  their  paid- 
up  capital.  But  the  total  of  the  notes  and  obligations  immediately  payable,  arising 
from  deposits  and  accounts  current,  at  sight,  must  not  exceed  tnree  times  the 
amount  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  banks.  Their  notes  have  not  legal  currency.  All 
issue  notes  of  50,  100,  500  and  1,000  lire.  By  the  law  of  1874  on  forced  currency, 
the  six  banks  were  authorized  to  issue  a  maximum  circulation  as  follows,  but  have 
not  always  kept  within  the  legal  limit : 

National  Bank  of  the  Kmgdom,  450,000,000  francs ;  Roman  Bank,  45,000,000 
francs  ;  National  Bank  of  Tuscany,  63,000,000  francs  ;  Tuscan  Bank  of  Credit,  15,- 
000,000  francs  ;  Bank  of  Naples,  146,250,000  francs ;  Bank  of  Sicily,  36,000,000  francs. 
Total,  755,250.000  francs. 

Since  the  abolition  of  forced  currency  this  limit  has  been  done  away  within  the 
interest  of  the  monetary  circulation,  ana  the  banks  of  issue  have  been  authorized 
to  emit  additional  notes  provided  the  excess  is  covered  by  a  second  metsdlic  reserve 
{of  two-thirds  gold  and  one-third  silver)  to  an  equal  amount.  ^ 

By  an  act  bearing  date  August  10,  1893,  a  fusion  of  the  National  Bank  of  the 
Kingdom  with  the  Tuscan  National  Bank  and  the  Tuscan  Bank  of  Credit  was 
Authorized  to  assume  the  name  of  *'  Bank  of  Italy,"  their  paid-up  capital  being  in- 
creased from  173,0<.0,000  lire  to  210,000,000  lire. 

The  power  to  issue  notes  is  granted  to  the  new  Bank  of  Italy  and  confirmed  to 
the  Bank  of  Naples  and  Bank  of  Sicily  for  twenty  years,  the  maximum  limit  of 
their  circulation  for  a  period  of  four  years  being  fixed  at  1,097,000,000  lire,  distri- 
buted as  follows  :  Bank  of  Italy,  800,000,000  lire ;  Bank  of  Naples,  242,000,000  ;  Bank 
of  Sicily,  55,000, 000.  At  the  expiration  of  these  four  years  each  institution  shall 
begin  a  gradual  reduction  of  its  circulation  in  such  \vay  that  by  ten  years  there- 
after the  circulation  will  be  reduced  to  :  Bank  of  Italy,  630.000,000  lire  ;  Bank  ol 
Naples,  190,000,000  lire  ;  Bank  of  Sicily,  44,000,000— total,  864,000,000.  And  if  the 
circulation  of  either  bank  shall  then  exceed  three  times  its  paid-up  capital  it  shall 
reduce  its  circulation  still  further. 

In  addition  to  the  issues  as  thus  limited,  notes  may  be  issued  when  fully 
covered  by  metallic  reserves,  or  when  representing  advances  to  the  State. 

The  amount  of  bank  notes  outstanding  at  the  close  of  December,  1893,  was 
1,212,451,660  lire  ($234,000,000),  the  amount  of  metallic  reserve  held  by  the  banks 
being  561,028,39Mire  ($103,600,000). 

Entlmaled  $iloek  of  Money  in  llaly.— Gold.  $96,000,000;  silver, 
$50,200,000;  imcovered  paper,  $168,000,000,  bein^  composed  of  State  notes, 
$68,000,000,  plus  bank  notes,  $2:^,000,000,  less  metallic  reserves,  $134,000,000. 

Switzerland. — Bank  Notew. — The  banks  of  issue  in  Switzerland,  some 
founded  by  individual  enterprise  and  others  with  cantonal  assistance,  are  of  com- 

?aratively  recent  institution.      The  oldest  is  that  of  St.  Gall,  established  in  1836. 
'he  Swiss  federal  law  on  the  issue  and  redemption  of  bank  notes  is  dated  March 
8,  1881. 

Previous  governmental  authorization  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
bank  of  issue.  The  number  of  sut-h  banks  is  not  limited.  The  Federal  Assembly 
reserves  the  right  of  fixing  at  all  times  the  total  issue  of  the  Republic,  and  deter- 
mining the  quota  of  each  bank.  The  banks  are  required  to  hold  a  metallic 
reserve,  distinct  and  independent  of  all  other  reserves  of  the  bank,  equal  at  least 
to  40  per  cent,  of  their  circulation,  while  tlie  remainintr  60  per  cent,  must  be  cov- 
ered by  securities  readily  convertible.  Eiich  bunk  is  required  to  take  the  note^  of 
the  other  banks  in  i)aynient,  and  to  procure  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  other 
banks  without  compensation.  The  amount  outstanding  at  the  close  of  1893  was 
181,488.750  francs. 

The  right  of  the  emission  banks  to  issue  notes,  however,  will  be  discontinued  in 
the  near  future  in  accordance  with  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  in  1891 
disserting  the  right  to  issue  bank  notes  and  all  other  fiduciary  money  to  belong 
•exclusively  to  the  Confederation,  but  leaving  to  the  Federal  Council  to  determine 
whether  the  monopoly  should  be  exercised  hy  means  of  a  State  hank  or  a  joint 
stock  bank  controlleJ  by  the  Confederation*  On  January  24,  1894,  the  Council 
decided  in  favor  of  a  State  bank,  pure  and  simple,  the  administration  of  which, 
however,  is  to  be  entirely  independent  and  free  from  political  influence.  The  plan, 
as  outlined  by  the  Department  of  F^i nance,  contemplates  the  establishment  of  the 
central  bank'at  Berne,  with  branches  throughout  the  Confederation.  The  present 
banks  of  issue  may  be  incorporated  with  and  made  branches  of  the  new  State  bank. 
The  obligatory  acceptance  of  bank  notes  or  of  any  other  form  of  fiduciary 
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money  shall  not  be  decreed  by  the  Cod  federation,  except  in  case  of  necessity  in 
tim**  of  war. 

Eftlmaled  Hloek  ofiHoney  fn  Swilzorland.— Gold,  $15,000,000;  silver 
tt5»0'K),000;  uncovered  paper,  $17,500,000,  being  composed  of  bank  notes, 
t35,000,0J0,  less  metallic  reserve,  $17,500,000. 

QasBCB. — Bank  Noteji. — Greece  has  three  banks  authorized  to  issue  notes, 
out  these  have  forced  currency  ;  the  metallic  reserves  are  merely  nominal,  and  the 
country  at  this  time  is  so  completely  under  an  irredeemable  paper  money  regime 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  bank-of-issue  system.  The  amount  of  bank  notes 
outstanding  is  about  135,0  H),000  drachmas,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  some 
88,0311,000  drachmas  of  Oovorniuent  notes  in  circulation. 

Qold  is  at  a  premium,  averaging  for  the  year  1893  1.61  draxshmas  to  the  franc ; 
highest,  1.80^;  lowest,  1.41*. 

Esllmaled  Slock  of  Money  fn  Oreece.— Gold,  $2,000,000  ;  silver,  $4,000,- 
000  ;  uncovered  paper,  $41,500,000;  being  composed  of  Government  notes,  $16,000,- 
O00,_pJus  bank  notes,  $26,000,000,  less  metallic  reserves,  $500,000. 

Estlmalcd  Total  Stock  ofllloney  fn  L«atfn  lJnion«~Gold,  $943,000,000; 
silver,  $617,000,000;  uncovered  paper,  $382,500,000. 


SPAIN. 

By  a  decree  of  the  19th  of  October,  1868,  Spain  adopted  the  monetary 
system  of  the  Latin  Union.  It  is,  therefore,  bimetallic  with  the  silver  peseta, 
equivalent  to  the  franc,  as  a  monetary  unit.  It  has  the  same  gold  and  silver  coins 
as  the  Union,  to  which  a  gold  25-peseta  piece  was  added  by  a  decree  of  August  20, 
1876. 

The  coinage  of  gold  is  free,  and  there  is  no  coinage  charge  for  that  metal,  but 
depositors  cannot  get  the  coined  gold  until  eighteen  days  after  the  deliveiy  of  the 
bullion  to  the  mint.  Since  1878  silver  has  been  coined  ouly  on  account  of  the 
State.  The  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  is  1  to  151-  Gold  and  the  5-peseta  silver  piece 
are  unbmited  legal  tender ;  divisional  silver  coin,  t.  e.,  all  silver  coins  of  less  value 
than  5  francs,  only  to  the  amoimt  of  50  pesetas. 

Oank  ^'otCH. — The  only  bank  of  issue  in  the  country  is  the  Bank  of 
Spain,  founded  in  1829,  reorganized  in  1856,  with  a  franchise  of  twenty-five 
years,  which  was  renewed  in  1874  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  It  has  enjoyed  the 
•exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  bank  notes,  however,  only  since  March  19,  1874. 
The  law  of  that  date  raised  its  capital  to  100,000,000  pesetas,  divided  into  200,000 
.shares  (of  the  nominal  value  of  500  pesetas).  Since  then  it  nas  been  raised  to  150- 
000,000.  The  eighteen  provincial  banks  of  issue  existing  at  that  time  have  been 
liquidated.  The  bank  is  not  a  State  bank,  and  the  State  has  no  share  in  its  profits. 
The  State,  however,  may  require  of  it  advances,  on  sutticient  security,  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  125,000,000  pesetas.  It  is  located  at  Madrid,  with  branches  in  the 
principal  cities.  It  has  a  reserve  fund  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  its  paid-up  capital. 
Any  diminution  of  this  reserve  fund  has  to  be  made  good  from  the  yearly  profits 
over  and  above  6  per  cent.  It  is  authorized  to  issue  bank  notes  to  an  amount  equal 
to  five  times  its  paid-up  capital ;  but  may  not,  under  any  circumstances,  issue 
more  than  four  times  its  metallic  reserve.  Its  notes  have  legal  currency,  and  are 
of  denominations  of  l.OvH),  500,  100,  50  and  25  pesetas.  The  aggregate  amount  out- 
standing at  the  end  of  1893  amounted  to  927,654,450  pesetas.  The  average  premium 
on  gold  has  been,  during  the  last  vear,  about  18  per  cent. 

Kutimated  (Stoek  of  IVIoiiey  in  §pHin,— Gold,  $40,000,000;  silver  (full 
lender),  $120,000,000 ;  silver  (liniittHl  tender),  $38,000,000  ;  uncovered  notes,  $107- 
<»0,000 ;  being  bank  notes,  $179,000,000,  less  metallic  reserve,  $72,000,000. 


SCANDINAVIAN  UNION. 

SWEDEN,   NORWAY  AND    DENMARK. 

The  Scandinavian  Monetary  Union  embraces  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark. 
These  three  kingdoms  concluded  in  1878  and  1875  a  monetary  (;onvention  based  on 
the  employment  of  the  single  gold  standard  and  on  a  common  system  of  coins 
and  money  of  account.  The  krone  or  crown,  divided  into  100  ore,  is  the  monetary 
unit. 


^^       1    s 

Legal  weighty 
Grams. 

Fineness. 

Fine  Weight. 

Gold. 

Gram««. 

8.064M 
4.03227 

(irains. 

SD  kroocn       

•P. 0606 
4.4308 

.900 
.900 

124.45',> 

10  kronen 

tt'i.'iiitt 

\ 

Value  in  U.S. 
(lOldCoin. 


\ 


$5.36 
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Silver. 

Legal  Weight, 
Qrams. 

Fineness. 

Pine  Weight. 

Value  compared 
with  Silver  in 

Grams. 

Grains. 

U.    S.    Silver 
dollar. 

2  kronen  

15.000 
7.600 
5.000 
4.000 
2.4i0 
1.450 

.800 
.800 
600 
.(00 
.600 
.400 

12.000 
6.000 
8.000, 
2.400 
1.452 
0.580 

1H5.18( 
02.502 
46.290 
87. 0« 

22. 4' '1 
8.d50 

$0,499 
.249 
.185 

1  krone 

60  Ore  

400re 

25  Ore 

.100 
.000 

10  Ore 

.024 

(3,4S0  kronen  are  manufactured  out  of  1  kilo^am  of  fine  gold.)  The  coinage  of 
gold  is  unlimited.  The  coinage  charges  for  gold  are  one-quarter  per  cent,  per  kilo- 
gram fine  for  20-kronen  pieces,  and  one-third  per  cent,  per  kilogram  fine  for 
10-kronen  pieces.    Silver  is  coined  only  on  account  of  the  Government. 

Silver  coins  are  legal  tender  as  follows  :  The  2  kronen  and  1  kronen  pieces  to 
the  amount  of  20  kronen  ;  the  50, 40,  25  and  10  ore  pieces  to  the  amount  of  5  kronen. 

All  the  coins  above  mentioned  have  legal  currency  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
The  Monetary  Convention  does  not  limit  tlie  coinage  by  the  Governments  of  the 
silver  or  bronze  coins.  In  each  of  the  three  States  there  are  public  treasuries  at 
which  any  sum  of  fractional  coin  divisible  by  10  kronen  may  be  exchanged  for 
gold. 

Sweden.  Bunk  IVotes. — Sweden  has  a  State  bank  of  issue,  ciiUed  the  Bank  of 
Sweden,  whose  capital  belongs  to  the  nation,  whose  profits  may  figure  in  the  budget, 
and  w^hose  administration  is  confided  to  a  commission  elected  annually  bj'  the  Diet. 

Banks  of  issue  may  be  e.stablished  by  joint  stock  companies  with  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  king.  Their  charters  run  for  ten  years  and  may  be  renewed.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  shareholders  is  unlimited.  There  are  some  thirty  of  these  banks, 
and  the  right  to  issue  notes  belongs  to  them  jointly  with  the  Bank  of  Sweden. 
The  latter' s  capital  is  fixed  at  25,0^,000  crowns  and  its  reserve  fund  at  5,000,000. 
The  Constitution  guarantees  the  legal  currency  of  its  notes.  Its  circulation  is 
limited  by  the  law  to  a  fixed  sum  of  30,000,000  crowns  plus  the  amount  of  its 
credits  and  accounts  current  with  foreign  banks  and  its  metallic  reserve,  which 
must  not  fall  below  10,000,000  crowns.  The  notes  of  the  private  banks  are  not 
legal  tender,  and  are  redeemable  in  gold  onlv  and  not  in  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  Sweden.  Only  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  t*he  State  are  receivable  at  the  public 
treasuries.  The  circulation  of  a  private  bank  may  not  exceed  the  total  of  the 
following  sums : 

(a)  The  amount  of  the  company's  capital  converted  into  mortgages ;  (6)  the 
part  of  its  reserve  invested  in  mortgage  titles ;  (c)  one-half  the  total  credits  of  the 
Dank  ;  (d)  the  whole  of  its  metallic  stock  less  a  reserve  in  gold  equivalent  to  10 
per  cent,  of  the  company's  capital. 

The  Bank  of  Sweden  issues  about  four-ninths  and  the  private  banks  about  five- 
ninths  of  the  total  notes  in  circulation  in  the  kingdom,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  statement  of  the  amount  of  bank  notes  outstanding  at  the  close  of  18Rd8 : 

Crowns. 

Bank  of  Sweden  (Riksbank)  notes 47,828,400 

Private  bank  notes 59,058,893 


106,887,292 

Of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Sweden,  17,368,828  crowns  were  uncovered.  The 
uncovered  notes  of  the  private  banks  on  the  same  date  amounted  to  about  40,- 
000,000  crow^ns. 

Norway.  Bank  Notes. — Norway  has  only  one  central  bank  of  issue— the  Bank 
of  Norway, founded  in  1814.  It  is  a  jomt  stock  bank  with  the  state  as  principal  share- 
holder, and  is  under  the  direction  of  State  officials.  Its  capital  is  10,000,000  kronen.  Its 
issue  of  notes,  which  have  legal  currency'  in  the  coimtry,  mav  not  exceed  twice  its 
metallic  i*eserve,  but  the  bank  is  authorized  to  place  one-thiitl  of  that  reserve  with 
its  correspondents  in  foreign  countries.  The  outstanding  notes  Dec.  31,  1893, 
amounted  to  47,199,800  crowns,  which  exceeds  the  metallic  reserve  by  14,694,000 
crowns. 

Denmark.  Bunk  IVoten. — The  National  Bank  of  Denmark,  founded  in  1818, 
is  the  only  bank  of  issue  in  the  Kingdom.  Its  capital  is  27,000,000  kronen,  and  its 
issue  of  notes  may,  by  royal  decree  of  1877,  exceed  its  metallic  reserve  by  30,000,000 
kronen.  At  the  end  of  December,  1893,  the  aggregate  circulation  amounted  to 
81,000,000  crowns,  of  which  20,000,000  crowns  are  **  uncovered." 

Estimated  St«»ek  of  IVIoney  fn  Scandinavian  Union,— Gold,  (83,- 
000,000;  silver  (subsidiary),  $11,000,000;  uncovered  notes,  $27,000,000,  being  bank 
notes,  #60,000,000,  less  metallic  reserve,  $33,000,000. 
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THE  NETHERLANDS. 

When  England  in  1816  adopted  the  gold  standard,  the  Netherlands,  which 
iien  had  the  single  silver  standard,  went  over  to  the  double  standard,  with  the- 
•atio  of  gold  to  silver  of  1  to  15.873.  They  returned  in  1847  to  the  silver  standard, 
ind  afterwards,  in  1875,  again  replaced  the  latter  by  the  double  standard.  The 
lundamental  monetary  laws  of  the  country  at  the  present  time  are  those  of 
STovember  26,  1847,  and  June  6,  1875.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  guilder  or  florin, 
)f  101)  cents. 

Ci€»l<l. — The  standard  gold  coins  are  the  10-florin  and  5-florin  pieces.  The  10- 
Serin  pipce  has  a  legal  weight  of  6.730  grams,  0.900  fliie,  and  contains  6.048  grams 
[98.332  grains)  of  tine  gold,  worth  in  U.  S.  gold  $4,019. 

Silver.— 


I 


Silver  Coins. 


Lej^al  Weight, 
Grama. 


Fineness. 


Fiae  Weight. 


Grams. 


Grhin« 


Ettxdaler,  :Si4  florim*. 

PloriD 

Salf  flo«in 

15-oent  pitrce 

10«ent  piece 

l^-oent  piece 


2!i 

10 
5 

8.575 
1.400 
0.685 


.945 
.915 
.945 
.640 
640 
.640 


23.625 
9.4.'iO 
4.?25 
2.288 
0.896 
0  4HH 


364.581 

145.832 

73.916 

8.5.308 

13.824 

6.765 


Value  ComiMiredL 

with  Sliver  In 

U.  8.  Silver 

Dollar. 

.062 
.393 
.196 
.095 
.037 
.018 


The  trade  coins  are  the  double  ducat  and  the  ducat,  0.983  line,  and  containing 
respectively,  6.8692  and  3.4846  gi-ams  of  pure  metal. 

(Oiit  of  a  kilogram  of  pure  gold  there  are  manuf«ictured  1,653.43  florins,  and  out 
>f  a  kilogram  of  pure  silver  105.8*3  florins.) 

Only  the  standard  gold  and  silver  coins  are  unlimited  legal  tender.  Silver 
fractional  coins  are  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  10  florins. 

The  coinage  of  gold  is  free  ;  that  of  standard  silver  coins,  except  on  account  of 
the  State,  has  been  suspended  since  December  9,  1877. 

The  coinage  of  fi-actional  silver  is  on  Government  account.  The  coinage 
diarges  are  5  florins  per  kilogram  of  gold  and  1  florin  per  kilogram  of  silver. 

The  monetary  system  of  the  Netherlands  (Colonies  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
mother  country. 

Oank  Kotet. — The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  founded  in  1814,  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  issue  notes.  Its  charter  has  been  renewed  three  times,  each 
time  for  twenty-five  years.  It  last  expired  March  31,  1889,  but  was  again  renewed, 
uid  will  not  now  terminate  till  1914.  The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  is  not  a  State- 
liank,  but  a  certain  amount  of  surveillance  is  exercised  over  it  by  a  special  com- 
missioner of  the  kingdom,  who  is  paid  by  the  bank ;  and  its  president  and  secretary 
ire  appointed  by  the  king.  It  is  situated  at  Amsterdam,  but  has  a  branch  at  Rot- 
terdam, and  agencies  and  correspondents  in  all  important  places  in  the  country. 
[t8  capital  is  16,000,000  florins.  It  receives  no  interest-bearing  deposits  and  its 
iocounts  current  are  payable  at  sight. 

The  amount  of  issue  of  its  notes  is  not  absolutely  fixed,  but  by  royal  decree  the 
lum  total  of  its  notes,  of  its  checks  and  balances  of  account  current  must  be  covered 
bo  the  extent  of  at  least  40  per  cent,  by  its  metallic  reserve,  which  may  consist  of  gold 
ind  silver  coin  or  bullion.  Since  1872  the  bank  has  purchased  no  silver  for  its  reserve. 
Under  the  law  its  only  possible  debts  are  its  notes,  its  own  checks,  and  its  accounts 
3urrent.  December  81,  1893,  the  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation  was  201,899,380- 
dorins  ($81,127,370),  while  its  metallic  reserve  amounted  to  129,360,504  florins 
:$53,0Q2,92l). 

Oovernment  Itfotes. — In  addition  to  the  bank  notes  there  are  Government 
notes  in  circulation  to  the  extent  of  15,000,000  florins  ($fJ,030.000). 

Eftilinaled  (Sl4»ck  of  Money  in  the  ]VetiierlHnd».— Gold,  $27,000,000 ; 
silver  (full  tender),  $53,400,000  ;  silver  (limited  tender),  $3,200,000  ;  uncovered  notes, 
^,000,000,  being  State  notes,  $6,000,000,  plus  bank  notes,  $82,000,000,  less  metallic 
reserve,  $5^,000,000. 

RUSSIA. 

Gold. — The  fundamental  monetary  law  of  the  country  is  dated  December  17, 
1885,  and  went  into  force  January  1,  1886.  The  monetary \init  is  the  silver  ruble  of 
100  kopecks.  The  law  provides  for  the  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  in  the  ratio  of 
I  to  15J.  The  gold  coins  are  the  imperial  (10  rubles)  and  half  imperial  (5  rubles) 
of  the  legal  weight  of  12.9039  and  6.4519  grams  respfctively,  and  the  fineness  of 
0.900.  The  imperial,  therefore,  contains  11.6135  grams  ot  pine  gold  (value  :?7.718) 
and  the  half  imperial,  5.8067  ^rams.  The  coinage  of  gold  on  private  account  is  un- 
limited, and  the  mint  charge  is  3  per  cent,  for  that  nietul. 

HflTer. — ^The  full  legal  tender  silver  coins  are  the  ruble,  ^  ruble  and  i  ruble  v>iecea. 
The  silver  ruble  has  a  legal  weight  of  19.995  grams,  a  \\uewes«^  ol  Vi.^^^,  ^vw^ii  e^w* 
17. 9W  ^rams  (277.713 graiDB)  of  fine  silver  ($0,748  at  the  \3.  ^.  c-o\ww:£^  TViJOvo- 
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of  silver  dollars).    The  half  and  Quarter  rubles  are  of  the  same  fineness  and  of  pro- 
portional weight.    The  divisional  coins  of  Russia  are  of  silver  and  copper. 

Legal  Weight, 
Grauis. 

FlneneH. 

Fine  Weight. 

Valaerompand 
with  silver  ia 

Grams. 

Grains. 

U.s.SUver 
Dollar. 

IW  Kopecks 

3.599 
8.699 
1.799 
0.899 

.500 
.600 
.500 
.500 

1.790 
1.849 
0.899 
0.449 

87.765 

80.885 

18.880 

6.9S5 

i0.07S 

"15  Kopecks' 

.CM 

10  Kopecks 

.096 

6  Kopecks 

.019 

These  coins  arc  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  B  rubles  between  individuals  and 
unlimited  legal  tender  to  the  State  for  taxes,  etc. 

The  coinage  of  silver  on  private  account  is  suspended. 

8ucli  is  the  monetai'y  system  of  Russia  as  it  stands  upon  the  statute  book,  but 
it  has  no  existence  in  fact,  that  country  having  been  under  an  exclusively  paper 
regime  since  1855. 

Bank  Notes. ^The  National  Bank  of  Russia  is  the  only  bank  of  issue 
in  the  Empire.  It  is  a  State  bank,  established  by  an  imperial  ukase  in  IMO, 
whose  capital  and  reserve  fund  were  furnished  by  the  Government.  Its  present 
•capital  is  25,000,000  rubles,  and  its  reserve  fund  3,000,000.  These  are  the  inviolable 
property  of  the  bank,  which  the  State  cannot  touch  nor  use  for  the  public  expense 
.any  more  than  it  can  the  deposits  of  the  bank.  The  State  shares  the  profits  of  the 
bank  inasmuch  as  they  are  employed  as  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem  the  notes  of  the 
bank,  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  and  to  pay  other  loans  made  by  the  State  of  the  bank. 
It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Its  governor  and  vice-gov- 
ernor are  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  its  directors  are  chosen  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor.  The  bills  of  credit,  or  paper 
«ioney,  of  Russia  are  issued  by  the  bank,  and  hence  are  not,  properly  speaking, 
|>aper  money  of  the  Government. 

These  credit  rubles,  in  denominations  of  1,  3,  5,  10,  25  and  100  rubles,  have  legal 
■and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  forced  currency  since  the  cessation  of  specie  payments. 
The  amount  of  credit  notes  it  may  issue  would  seem  to  depend  entirely  on  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  Government. 

Estimated  Stock  of  ]«loiie|'  In  Ruinia.— Gold,  $450,000,000;  silver  (full 
tender),  122,000,000 ;  silver  (limited  tender),  $38,000,000  ;  uncovered  notes,  $530,000,- 
OOO,  being  bank  notes,  $^25,000,000,  less  metallic  reserve,  $295,000,000. 

PORTUGAL. 

Gold. — The  present  monetary  system  of  Portugal  was  established  by  the  Law 
of  July  29,  1854,  and  is  gold  monometallic,  with  the  milreis  of  1,000  reis  as  monetary 
^lnit.    One  thousand  mUreis,  or  a  million  reis,  is  called  a  conto. 

Gold  is  coined  in  unlimited  amounts  on  private  account  at  a  mint  charge  of  1 
mil  reis  per  kilogram. 


Gold. 


'Lepal  Weight, 
I       Graiutt. 


FineocMi. 


Fine  Weight. 


I      Grams. 


Graius. 


Valae  in  U.  8. 
(iold  Coin. 


•Crown  ©r  10  mllreit* 

flair  Crown  or  5  milreis. . 
Fifth  Crown  or  2  milreis. 
Tenth  Crown  or  1  milrei.. 


17.735 
8.8«8 
8..M7 
1.774 


.9W% 

10.;^' 61) 

250.878 

$!0.804 

.»H.S 

8.1284 

125.4.39 

5.402 

:S1'^ 

8.2.^13 

60.175 

2.161 

0.6256 

25.(188 

1.08 

Sil%'er. — Silver,  like  coppei-,  is  coined  only  in  divi.sioiial  coins. 
Silver  is  legal  tender  only  to  the  amount  of  5  niih'eis,  but  by  Lisbon  commercial 
usage  one-tliird  of  all  payments  are  accepted  in  that  metal. 


Silver.                       I'^'S'rlt'"'     r'"™«''- 

1 

Fine  Weight. 

Valae  com- 
pared with  sil- 

Grams. 

Grains. 

ver  In  U.  8. 
Silver  Dollar. 

ft  Testones  or  .'yOO  reis 12.5                .9K% 

2  Twlones  or  200  reis 5.0        i         .9U.Ji 

11.4.^82 
4.588.3 

* 

17r,.H25 
7().r.30 

$0,476 
.190 

Testone  or  KM)  reis '             2.5                A^US 

2.2910 
1.1458 

85.865 
17.6t$^ 

.01^5 

Uaif  testoue  or  50  reis '             1.25              .916^ 

.048 

i 

Bunk  N«le»». — The  Bank  of  Portugal,  founded  in  1822,  and  seven  others, 
are  authorized  to  issue  notes.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Portugal  are  received 
by  the  puhlic  treasuries,  but  otherwise  have  not  legal  currency. 

The  notes  of  the  other  banks  aiv  not  received  by  the  public  treasuries,  but  have 
currency  in  their  respective  districts.  By  the  law  of  1854,  bank  notes  should 
roprcsput  prold  exclusivelv  and  h»»  ]>aid  in  that  metal. 

^  I'M i in II red  !$toek  ^of  Moiicy  in  PortUfful.— Gold,  $40,000,000;  stiver 
<limit<Ml  tender),  $25,000,000;  uncovered  notes,  $50,000,000;  bein^  bank  note6» 
455,0  )0,000 ;  less  metallic  reserve,  $5,000,000. 
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TURKEY. 

L — The  monetary  system  of  Turkey  has  the  piaster,  equal  to  40  paras,  $ 
monetary  unit.  The  gold  coins  are  the  500,  250,  100,  50  and  25  piaster 
dl  of  the  same  fineness,  viz.,  O.9I673.  Tlie  100  piaster  piece,  or  gold 
,  in  called  the  Turkish  pound.  It  htis  a  gross  weight  of  7.216  grams  and  a 
:ht  of  6.6146  grams.  The  gross  and  tine  weiglit  of  the  other  gold  coins- 
Drtional  to  those  of  the  Turkish  pound.     The  mint  charge  for  gold  is  1  per 

!•• — The  silver  coins  are  the  20,  10,  5,  2,  1,  and  half  piaster  pieces,  0.830* 
le  20  piaster  piece  has  a  gross  weiglit  of  24.055  grams,  and  a  line  weight. 
6  grams.  The  10,  5,  2,  1  and  half  piasters  have  a  ])roportional  gross  and 
•ht.  The  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  was  originally  1  to  15.09.  By  a  decree  the- 
lent  lowered  the  value  of  the  20-piaster  piece  to  19  piastei-s,  in  conse- 
►f  which  debasement  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  is  1  to  15/3.  The  coinage- 
is  suspended. 

is  the  system  as  it  exists  on  paper,  but  the  actual  coined  money  of  the^ 
is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition. 

k  Not  en. — The  only  bank  of  issue  in  Turkey  is  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
[ts  notes  are  payable  exclusively  in  gold."  Its  reserve  is  generally 
iian  its  circulation.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  1886  it  had  a  circulation  of 
.  and  a  reserve  of  $6,150,000.  At  present  it  has  a  reserve  of  about 
30  and  a  note  circulation  of  only  $5,000,000. 

aated  Slock  of  money  In  Turkey.— Gold,  $50,000,000;  silver,  $40,- 
uncovered  notes,  none. 

ROUMAXIA. 

, — The  laws  of  April  14,  1867.  and  April  8,  1879,  introduced  the  system  of 
I  Union  into  Roumania,  the  franc  being  called  the  lei,  and  the  centime  the- 
t  in  1890  a  measure  was  passed  by  the  Roumanian  Chamber,  abrogating- 
le  standard,  and  substituting  for  it  the  single  gold  standard  with  a  sub- 
Iver  coinage,  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  50  lei  or  francs, 
k  IVote», — The  only  bank  of  issue  is  the  National  Bank  of  Roumania. 
of  1890  introducing  the  single  standard  into  the  country  limited  the- 
ts  notes  in  the  proportion  of  2^  paper  to  1  of  gold. 

e  Slst  of  December,  1893,  its  metallic  reserve  was  59,800,000  lei,  and  its 
>n  128,461,000  lei. 

SERVIA. 

. — The  monetary  system  of  Servia  was  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Latin 
the  law  of  November  11,1878.  The  franc  is  called  the  dinar,  and  the  centime 
It  was  provided  that  after  the  gold  pieces  had  been  put  i*  circulation  the 
liece  should  be  legal  tender  only  to  the  amount  of  500  dinars,  and  the 
lilver  pieces  only  to  the  amount  of  50  dinars,  thus  making  the  country, 
Ij,  gold  monometallic. 

i  Naten.  —  The  only  bank  of   issue    of  the  country  is    the    National 
Servia,  located  at   Belgrade,  with  a  branch  at  Nisch.      Its  issue  may 
»d  three  times  its  metallic  reserve.     Its  circulation  in  August,  1804,   was 
)  dinars,  and  its  metallic  reserve  10,600,000  dinars. 

PERSIA. 

r. — The  monetary  unit  is  the  kran,  a  silver  coin  now  weighing  24  nakhods 
s),  0.895  fine.  The  silver  coins  are  the  5,  2,  and  1  kr&n  pieces,  and  the  1^ 
i  kran)  and  5  shahis  pieces. 

I. — The  unit  is  the  toman,  nominally  worth  10  kr&ns,  but  gold  is  in  circula- 
^  as  a  commodity,  and  one  gold  toman  is  now  worth  about  16  kr&ns.  The 
now  worth  in  United  States  gold  coin  about  $2.30. 

I&  Notes. — The  Shah  in  1889  granted  a  concession  to  Baron  Julius  de 
)r  the  formation  of  an  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  with  head  office  at  Teheran 
chesin  the  chief  cities.  The  bank  is  incorporated  under  an  English  charter. 
le  exclusive  right  of  issuing  bank  notes,  which  may  not  exceed  £800,000, 
the  assent  of  the  Persian  Government.  The  notes  are  based  on  the  silver 
he  coin  reserve  required  for  the  first  two  years  was  50  per  cent. ;  it  is  now 
rit.     The  notes  are  issued  in  denominations  from  one  toman  upwards. 

CHINA. 

ina  can  be  said  to  have  any  standard  at  all,  it  must  be  classed  as  a 
indard  country' ;  yet  it  has  neither  gold  nor  silver  coinage.  The  actual 
coined  is  the  "cash,''  or  ** li,"  made  irom  an  alloy  of  copper,  iron  and  tin. 
e  several  kinds  of  cash  current  in  the  Empire — that  coined  at  Cancon 
0.08  of  a  tael,  and  being  valued  at  1,350  to  the  tael.  Originally  (and 
Y  still)  the  cash  represented  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a  tael — it  now, 
requires  in  some  parts  of  the  Empire  from  1,600  to  1,800  to  make  u^  1^^ 
he  tael,  so  g^^eat  has  been  their  depreciation.  ^ 
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In  all  large  transactions  silver  by  weight  is  the  medium  of  exchange ;  the  form 
chosen  being  mainly  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  dollar  in  the  southern  part  of  China, 
And  ingots  called  shoes,  from  some  fancied  resemblance,  in  the  North.  These 
shoes  are  assa^^ed  and  stamped,  not  by  a  Government  official,  but  by  the  hong  koo, 
who  derives  his  authority  solely  from  an  arrangement  among  the  native  bankers. 

The  denomination  used  in  mdicating  the  weight  of  silver,  whether  ingots  or 
foreign  coin,  is  the  tael.  This,  however,  is  a  weight  which  varies  in  diff*»rent  parts 
of  China.  In  Canton  it  equals  580  gi*ains  troy  (24  taels  equal  29  oz.  Troy).  At 
^Shanghai,  where  Mexican  dollars  are  current,  1  tael  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  $1.B95 
<$100  equals  71.7  taels). 

No  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  bank  notes  outstanding  are  obtainable.  The 
number  of  banks  in  China  is  very  large.  These  banks  for  the  most  part  have 
•capitals  of  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  dollars  only,  and  are  under  no  sort  of 
Oovernment  control.  Their  notes — issued  for  both  **  cash"  and  silver— generally 
have  a  circulation  limited  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bank  and  would  not  m 
accepted  in  another  city  or  another  part  of  the  same  city. 

JAPAN. 

The  real  currency  of  Japan,  before  the  admission  of  foreigners  into  the  country, 
consisted  of  a  gold  coin,  the  kobang,  and  a  silver  coin,  the  ichibu,  coined  at  a  ratio 
of  about  1  to  4.  The  Japanese  promptly  discovered  the  danger  to  which  this 
exposed  them,  and  altered  the  valuation  to  correspond  more  nearly  wiih  the  ratio 
in  othor  countries. 

Silver. — Since  1871  the  legal  money  has  been  the  yen  of  100  sen.  The  basis  of  the 
new  monetary  system  was  the  Mexican  dollar,  whose  equivalent,  the  new  silver  yen, 
weighed  416  grains  Troy  (26.9563  grams)  0.9»i0  fine.  But  as  at  the  same  time  gold 
yens  were  coined  of  .900  fineness,  and  containing  1-1/2  gi*ams  fine  gold,  tiie  double 
standard  was  established  in  Japan  with  a  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  as  1  to  16.- 
173818.  As  this  relation  gave  to  gold  a  higher  value  than  its  market  value  for  the 
time  being,  the  Government  found  it  more  advantageous  to  coin  gold,  and  in  1873 
the  piece  of  20  yens,  weighing  33-1/3  grams,  or  514.41  grains  Troy,  0.900  fine,  t.  e., 
SO  grams  or  462.97  grains  Troy,  fine.  Since  1872  gold  has  considerably  risen  in  its 
value  towards  silver.  In  consequence  gold  yens  have  been  largely  exported  to 
Europe,  and  the  actual  standai'd  of  Japan  is  now  silver. 

In  1875  the  Japanese  Government  resumed  the  coinage  of  silver,  this  time  in 
the  shape  of  a** trade  dollar,"  weighing  4i0  grains  Troy,  0.900  fine,  the  exact 
equivalent  of  the  trade  dollar,  and  tried  to  introduce  this  coin  as  a  monetary  Imsis 
instead  of  the  Mexican  dollar,  and  for  that  purpose  made  it  in  1878  a  legal  tender 
in  all  public  and  private  transactions ;  but  it  aid  not  succeed  in  driving  out  the 
Mexican  dollar,  which,  although  weighing  only  about  416  grains,  circulated  on  a 
par  with  the  Japanese  trade  dollar ;  and  the  coinage  of  the  trade  dollar  was  dis- 
continued. 

In  September,  1879,  the  Japanese  silver  yen  of  416  grains,  0.900  fineness,  was 
declared  bv  the  Government  to  be  a  legal  tender,  to  be  received  and  paid  on  a  par 
with  the  ^tcxican  dollar,  and  to  be  accepted  at  the  Government  offices  in  payment 
of  customs  dues,  land  rents,  etc.  The  foreign  banks  and  the  mercantile  community 
have  recognized  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  this  silver  yen  of 
416  grains  is  the  present  monetary  unit,  having  virtually  supplanted  the  >^xican 
dollar. 

It  was  not  until  1883,  when  the  interest  on  an  internal  loan,  originally  payable 
in  silver  or  gold,  was  made  payable  in  silver  only,  that  Japan's  position  as  a  silver- 
using  country  was  finally  established. 

Croverument  and  Bank  Notes. — Trade  among  the  Japanese  is  carried  on 
to  a  large  extent  in  a  Government  paper  money  which  is  inconvertible,  but  at 
present  stands  at  par  in  silver. 

The  weekly  statement  of  the  Treasury  for  March  18th,  1893,  shows  an  outstand- 
ing circulation  of  98,841,655  yen,  while  the  Treasury  held  at  the  same  time  22,800,- 
000  yen  in  gold  coin  and  bullion  and  63,800,000  yen  in  silver  coin  and  bullion. 

The  amount  of  bank  notes  outstanding  December  31st,  1893,  is  given  as  22,756, 118 
yen  ;  Bank  of  Japan  conveilible  silver  notes,  148,663,128  yen. 

MEXICO. 

$<illvcr. — Mexico  has  the  single  silver  standard. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  law  governing  the  monetary  system  of  Mexico 
are  as  follows : 

The  dollar  (el  peso)  is  the  imit  of  account  fixed  by  article  1  of  the  law  of  Novem- 
ber 28,  1867.  The  mints  of  the  Republic,  of  which  there  are  eleven,  receive  for 
coinage  or  assay  whatever  quantities  may  be  presented  by  individuals,  whether  of 

fold  or  silver.    The  coinage  ratio  is  1  to  16Jt.     Since  July  1,  1895,  the  coinage  charge  on 
oth.goldand  silver  has  been  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  of  their  respective  values. 
In  the  payment  of  Government  dues  or  taxes  no  fixed  amount  in  gold  or  silver 
exacted,  and  payment  is  adnaitted  in  any  of  the  coins  in  legal  circulation. 
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The  Mexican  silver  dollar  circulates  not  only  in  Mexico,  but.  under  the  name  of 
piaster,  is  the  current  coin  of  several  countries  in  America,  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  denominations,  weight,  fineness,  etc.,  of  the  coins  of  Mexico  are  as  follows  : 


Gold. 


Weight. 
Grains. 


Fineness. 


iOpei^w. 
10  pesos. 
SpewM... 


522. 2t^  I 

261.117 

180  5.58 

05.2:9 

26.111 


Pure  gold  con- 
tained. 


Grains. 


Value  In  TT.  S.  gold 
coin. 


$19.67.9 
9.83.9 
4.91.9 
2.  (5.9 


Silver. 

Weight. 
Grains. 

Fineness 

Pure  Mlvfcr  con- 
tained. 

Grains. 

Valu"  compared 

with  silve  •  in  U.  8. 

Bilver  dollar. 

Peso 

417  790 

208.895 

104.447 

41.779 

20.889 

.902.7 
.902  7 
.902.7 
.902.7 
.902.7 

377.170 

188.585 

94.292 

87.717 

18.859 

$1,016 
.508 

fiO  tf  nta\  o? 

tt  centnvos 

.254 

10  centavoa 

.102 

ficentavos 

.051 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN   STATES. 

Since  1870  accounts  in  Costa  Ri«*a,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicai'agua  and  Salva- 
dor, are  kept  in  dollars  (piastres,  or  silver  pesos).  Though  provision  is  made,  as  in 
Mexico,  for  coinage  of  gold,  the  actual  circulation  is  silver,  except  as  supplemented 
by  paper. 

Guatemala  has  a  circulation  of  about  $3,000,030  bank  notes,  one-half  of  which  is 
"  uncovered.*' 

In  Costa  Rica  there  remains  a  small  and  diminishing  amount  of  old  Government 
bills,  but  the  main  circulation  is  that  of  the  Bank  of  La  Union  in  denominations 
from  $1  to  $100.  It  is  at  par  with  fractional  silver,  of  which  tliere  is  a  considerable 
amount  in  circulation. 

Honduras  has  Imt  one  bank,  which  has  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  wliicli  are 
legal  tender  in  all  payments  to  Government. 

SOUTH   AMERICAN  STATES. 

Chile. — Legally  Chile  has  the  double  .standard.  But  the  coinage  ratio  of  gold 
to  silver  being  1  to  16.29,  gold  left  the  country  and  no  gold  pieces  are  to  be  found 
in  actual  circulation,  so  that  Chile  is  really  on  a  silver  basis,  so  far  as  specie  is  con- 
cerned.    The  real  medium  of  exchange,  however,  is  a  depreciated  paper  currency. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  peso,  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the  French 
5-franc  piece  ;  but  by  the  act  of  i  Fov.  26,  1892,  the  coinage  of  silver  was  restricted 
solely  to  the  account  of  the  Stale,  and  an  effort  made  to  return  to  a  gold  standard, 
by  authorizing  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  in  which  currency  all  obligations  shall  be 
settled. 

The  actual  circulation  of  the  country,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
subsidiary  silver,  is  the  national  paper  currency  and  bank  notes.  Of  tlie  former 
there  were  in  circulation  Dec.  31,  1898,  $29,593,000,  against  $8,850,000  in  gold  was 
held.  The  nominal  value  of  the  bank  notes  in  circulation  at  the  same  time  was 
$17,266,507,  guaranteed  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent.  During  the  year  1893  gold 
was  at  a  premium  of  about  290  per  cent. 

By  l.iws  of  May,  1893,  amending  the  act  of  1892  providing  for  the  ultimate  re- 
d»^mption  of  the  present  inconvertible  paper  currency,  steps  are  taken  to  ensure 
its  convertibility  after  June  1,  1895;  and  from  Jan.  1,1897,  the  notes  shall  cease  to 
be  legal  tender. 

An  important  step  has  also  been  taken  in  the  consolidation  into  one  establish- 
ment, under  the  title  of  "Bank  of  Chile,"  of  three  of  the  buiding  banks  of  the 
country.  The  new  bank  is  to  consist  of  two  departments — the  issue  department 
and  the  banking  department — with  separate  management,  like  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. 

Argentine  Republic. — Up  to  1881  the  Argentine  Republic  had  a  very  inco- 
herent monetary  system,  mostly  paper  of  tUictuating  value  ;  commercial  transac- 
tions being,  in  .some  measure,  carried  on  in  foreign  coins.  In  1875  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  coinage  system  failed  owing  to  the  financial  and  economical  condition 
of  the  country.  In  1881,  however,  monetary  reform  was  resumed  with  better 
chances  of  success. 

The  unit  of  the  coinage  system  is  the  gold  peso,  of  the  satwe  nv^y^VA.  ^vi^^v^^\i^ss& 
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as  the  French  5-franc  gold  piece.  Gold  coins  are  full  leg^l  tender.  The  law 
restricted  the  coinage  and  use  of  silver,  which  is  legal  tender  only  to  the  amount  of 
10  pesos.     The  country  should,  therefore,  be  classed  as  a  gold  standard  country. 

The  actual  currency  is  depreciated  paper,  fluctuating  greatly  in  value.  The 
amount  in  circulation  at  the  close  of  1893  was  $306,000,00.),  of  which  $85,000,000 
was  Government  notes,  and  $221,000,000  bank  notes. 

Bolivia. — Bolivia  has  the  single  silver  standard.  The  real  monetary  unit  is 
the  boliviano,  of  20.25  grams  fine,  in  which  all  bank  notes  are  redeemed,  and  which 
is  the  basis  of  foreign  exchange. 

The  Bank  of  Bolivia  issues  paper  money  redeemable  on  demand,  and  generally 
on  a  par  with  silver.  June  30,  1893,  the  hank  notes  in  circulation  amounted 
to  $1,022,121.40  bolivianos.  The  reserve  of  the  National  Bank  of  Bolivia  at  the 
same  time  was  744,576  bolivianos. 

Brazil— In  1849  the  gold  standard  was  adopted  by  Brazil,  with  coins  of  20,  10 
and  5  milreis  in  gold  and  smaller  coins  in  silver.  The  20-milreis  gold  piece  weighs 
276.695  grains,  .916}  fine  ($10,923).  Silver  is  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  20 
milreis. 

The  present  money  is,  however,  inconvertible  Governnient  notes,  dating  from 
1835,  and  bank  notes.  About  1850  the  Bank  of  Brazil  received  the  privileges  of 
issue,  and  until  1864  its  notes  were  convertible  into  gold  coin  or  Government  notes. 
In  1864  specie  paj'ments  were  suspended.  Notes  as  small  Jis  500  reis (27.3  cts) are 
issued.  Soon  after  the  declaration  of  the  present  Republic,  additional  banks  of  issiie 
were  authorized,  whose  issues  expanded  the  total  circulation  from  $100,000,000  iii 
1889  to  $250,000,000  in  1891.  In  the  same  time,  the  paper,  which,  after  being  j\t  a 
discount  for  many  years,  had  stood  at  par  in  1889,  depreciated  to  less  than33j^  per 
Ant.  of  its  par  value.  In  1892  the  two  chief  banks  of  issue,  the  Banco  do  Bi*azil,  and 
the  Banco  da  Republica  were  united  as  the  Banco  da  Republica  do  Brazil,  becoming 
responsible  for  the  existing  circulation,  while  the  ultimate  liability  rests  with  the 
Government. 

Colombia — The  dollar  unit  is  silver,  the  weight  of  the  5-franc  piece  Legal 
tender  bills  have  been  issued  since  1886  through  the  National  bank,  tht;  maximum 
issue  being  fixed  at  $12,000,000. 

Uruguay — The  total  monetary  circulation  in  July,  1892,  is  stated  as  $5,000,000, 
of  which  $2,388,000  was  paper,  issued  by  two  banks. 

Venezuela — The  monetary  unit  is  the  bolivar,  corresponding  in  weight  and 
fineness  with  the  franc.  Botli  gold  and  silver  are  in  circulation.  There  are  only 
two  banks  of  issue,  both  private  corporations,  and  their  notes  are  at  par  with  tlie 
national  currency. 

SITUATION  PRINCIPAL  BANKS  OF  ISSUE,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1894. 

[From  the  Bulletin  de  Statisliqu**,  October,  1804.] 


Name  of  Banks. 


Metallic  Re- 
serve. 


Analysi'*  of  the  I?e?erve. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


I  Billfl  payable  to 
j  bearer  iu  clr- 
,    culatioD. 


Imperial  Bank  of  Germany 

Bank  of  Aur^tria-lluntrary 

Bank  of  Beltfiiim 

National  liank  «'f  KulKaria  {a) 

National  Bank  of  Denmark 

Bank  of  Spnin 

Bank  of  Fiiil.  n  I  (a) 

Bank  of  France 

National  Bank  of  (ireece  (a) 

Italy: 

Bank  of  Italy 

Bank  of  Napl«  8  ib) 

Bank  of  Sicily  (&) 

Bank  of  Norway  (at 

Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  (Turkey)  {o 

Bank  of  the  N»'iherland0 

Bank  of  Roumania 

United  Kincdoin : 

Bank  of  England 

Banks  of  Scotlaid  (d) 

Banks  of  Ireland  {d) 

Imperial  Bank  of  Russia  («) 

Bank  of  Servia 

Swedi-n  : 

Royal  Bi«nk  (a) 

Private  Banks  (a) 

Swiss  Bankrt  of  Isr>ue  (a 

U.  S.  National  Banks 


$5SJ9.7«0.00n 

1  0.8iH),OiH) 

2'i,780,«'00 

i,auo.()oi) 

14.3M),()i» ' 

88,260.UK) 

5,(W0,»)i> 

632,7«i».0()0 

420,U0U 

71,430,0U0 
22,260,000 
7,340.000 
6,600,000 
11,100,000 
55.060.000 
10,440,000 

198,500,000 
2.\8 10,000 
15,040,000 

804,000,000 
2,120,000 

6.120,000 

4,660,000 

18,840,000 

287,240,000 


$58,340,000 


11,310,000 

4«  •.02.3,000 

4,3IO.<»00 

381,200.000 


i!0.160,(X« 
7,010.000 
6.600.000 


2O.50O.00C 
10,120  000 

193,r>00,000 


162,460,000 


48.240,000 

680.000 

251,580,000 


2,10O,«'OO 

:ii/o.oou 


34,WJ0,000 
320,000 


300,700,000 
1,280,000 

5,160,000 

2,060,000 

15,660,000 

196,920,000 


3,300,000 
840,000 

960.000 

2,580  000 

2,680.000 

40.820,000 


$381,600,000 

211.220.0(0 

8:3,060,000 

32O.UU0 

90.94O,h0O 

185, 180.01  K> 

9,26O,00i> 

675,580,000 

22,160.000 

166,680,000 
46,980.000 
10,120,0(X> 
18,440,000 
6,020.000 
8^480,000 
23,160,000 

127.500,000 
88,440,000 
29.200.000 

78&  800.000 
5,240,000 

12,900,000 

15,800,000 

88,080,000 

207,500,000 


a  Sitaation  on  August  81. 
b  SitoattoQ  on  September  20. 


e  Sitoation  on  May  81. 
d  SitMitioft  on  Aognat  1. 


4  Situation  on  September  V^ 


p^SiSP|B^S?!^2:|H;5:tpN!i 


PP®d^**^-*^|  L-^SB*!S^  t  d5^**-l^- 


'§§§§§S§i§§SS§|  §i8§  '  '  S  §  §  §  ^  ^i 
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GOLD  PAR  EQUIVALENTS.* 


Is 

so 

I 


Qavtnign 

Fttuio 

Mark 

Florin,  A.  H.. 

"     Dutch. 

Rouble. 

Eoendo 

Kroner 

MilTBls,  P..... 

**       B    . . 
DoUiur,  U.S.A. 
I*    Mexico.. 

"    ChUlJ.... 
Uruguay 

Ven 

"  BoUvia.. 
**  Ecuador 
"  NHd.... 
**    P  I 

Yen 

T6man 

Kupee  • .  • « •  •  • 
Piastre,  Tunis. 
Egypt. 
Turkey 


25.82 

20.43 

10.09 

12.0909 
6.108 
9.70 

18.16 
4.6041 
8.9104 
4.867 
4.95 
5.044 
5.834 
4.09 
6.044 
6.215 
5.125 
4.8 
4.M8 
4.89 
2.1«4 

10.273 

41.68 

97.60 
110.71 


O.0B96 


0.81 

0.40 

0.479 

0.24.2 

0.885 

0.72 

0.179 

0.8588 

0.1929 

0.1962 

0.2 

0.212 

0.186 

0.2 

O.207 

0.208 

0.1903 

0.1962 

0.194 

0.0818 

0.4078 

1.650 

8.87 

4.892 


0.049 
1.24 


0.494 

0..'S92 

0.299 

0.475 

0.888 

0.225 

0.486 

0.288 

0.242 

0.247 

0.262 

0.28 

0.247 

0.255 

0.251 

0.235 

0.242 

0.289 

0.104 

0.508 

2.04 

4.78S 

5.428 


Florin. 


0.009 
2.500 
2.08 


1.198 
0.605 
0.962 
1.800 
0.447 
0.868 
0.4aM 
0.491 
0.600 
0.528 
0.465 
0.600 
0.517 
0.508 
0  476 
0.491 
0.484 
0.210 
1.018 
4.182 
9.688 
10.98 


O.0M7 
2.U86 
1.6686 
0.8844 


0.5047 

0.8028 

1.5021 

0.3725 

0.7860 

0.4025 

0.4092 

0.4217 

0.4412 

0.8878 

0.4172 

0.4818 

0.4289 

0.897 

0.4092 

0.4087 

0.1757 

0.86 

8.4471 

8.0985 

9.1571 


0.164 

4.188 

8.85 

1.668 

1.06 


1.69 

2.075 

0.788 

1.46 

0.7999 

0.8106 

0.8266 

0.874 

0.7688 

0.827 

0.865 

0.889 

0.7881 

0.817 

0.800 

0.3481 

1.683 

6.820 

16.00 

18.15 


0.108 

2.600 

2.106 

1.04 

1.246 

0.629 


1.872 

0.4643 

0.919 

0.5017 

0.51 

0.52 

0.55 

0.4834 

0.62 

0.588 

0.6W8 

0.4049 

0.5109 

0.603 

0.219 

1.00 

4.26 

10.071 

11.42 


I 
I 


0.0661 

l.oQoO 

1.125 

0.5556 

0.6658 

0.8361 

0.5341 


0.2481 

0.4905 

0.268 

0.2724 

0.2778 

0.2987 

0.2588 

0.2777 

0.2871 

0.2822 

0.2644 

0.2726 

0.2688 

0.117 

0.5667 

2.29 

5.88 

6.1008 


Milreia. 


0.2S2 

5.5097 

4.5857 

2.2399 

2.6848 

1.8551 

2.1538 

4.0817 


1.9712 
1.080 
1.0084 
1.12 
1.1817 
1.0411 
1.12 
1.1578 
1.1877 
1.0668 
1.0986 
1.0838 
0.4717 
2.2H08 
9.2580 
21.689 
24.605 


0.1123 

2.8806 

2.2928 

1.1882 

1.8509 

0.6849, 

1.0887 

2.038 

0.5065 



0.5461 
0.5552 
0.5661 
0.69H6 
9.5262 
0.5661 
0.5853 
0.6752 
0.5888 
0.5553 
0.5478 
0.2884 
1.153  i 
4.6408 
10.964 
12.4875 


Piastre. 


0.024  0.01025 
0.605110.2982 
0.49010.2001 
0.2425  0.1083 
0.2900  0.1948 
0.14640.0604 
0.28S»I0.0077 
0.4857  0.1850 
0.1081  0.04G1 
0.21880.913 
0.1167  0.0496 
0.1187  0.0B06 
0.1210,0.0516 
0.1279  0.0546 
0.1125  0.0480 
0.1210  0.516 
0.1251  0.0684 
0.1220  0.0625 
0.1152  0.0491 
0.1180  0.0007 
0.1171  0.0499 
0.0500  0.0Gn7 
0.2465  0.1052 

10.4260 

2.3489; 

2.66781.134 


SoTeref  gn  .... 

Franc 

Hark 

Florin.  A.  H.. 

"     Dutch.. 

Rouble 

Esoudo 

Kroner 

MUreis,P..  .. 

**        B  .. 
Dollar,  U.'s.'a'. 

Jl    Mexico.. 

"    Chill.... 

••    Uruguay 

•*    Ven 

"    Bolivia.. 

"    Ecuador 

"    Nfid 

••    P.  I 

Yen 

Toman 

Rupee 

Piastre,  Tunis. 

"     Turkey 


Dollar. 


0.2055 

5.1836 

4.1979 

2.074 

2.4845 

1.254 

1.903 

3.7819 

0.0255 

1.831 

1.0105 
1.0366 
1.0901 
0.9630 
1.0365 
1.076 
1.0539 
0.9864 
1.0168 
1.008 
0.4366 
2.1109 
8.5646 
20.074 
22.768 


I 


0.2021 

5.098 

4.1294 

2.0392 

2.444 

1.2337 

1.968 

3.67U6 

0.9104 

1.81 

0.9637 


1.02 
1.078 
0.9479 
1.0916 
1.0641 
1.03'J 
0.9703 
1.0002 
0.9867 
0.4204 
2.0765 
8.425 
19.832 
22.8028 


I 


< 


0.1082 

5.0000 

4.05 

1.9990 

2.392 

1.21 

1.0229 

3.6000 

0.8928 

1.7663 

0.9645 

0.9607 


1.0574 
0.9205 
0.9999 
1.0338 
1.016 
0.9516 
0.9809 
0.9677 
0.4211 
2.04 
8.2628 
10.866 
21.9608 


0.1875 
4.7284 
3.9603 
1.8918 
2.2667 
1.1442 
1.8186 
8.4043 
0.8444 
1.6704 
0.9124 
0.9275 
0.0458 


0.8971 
0.0457 
0.9777 
0.9608 
0.9 
0.9277 
0.9152 
0.3983 
1.926 
7.14 
18.815 
20.7685 


0. 
5. 
4. 
2. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
8. 
0. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


i 


a 


0.1982 
5.0000 
4.05 
2.00 
2.3000 
1.2099 
1.923 
3.600 
0.8929 
1.7856 
0.9648 
0.9808 
1.00006 
1.0574 
0.9296 
1.0757 
1.1121  1.0338 
1.0929  1.0114 
1.0203  0.0517 
1.0652,  0.9809 
1.041   0.9677 
0.45281  0.4209 
2.1907  2.0865 
8.8883  8.2628 
20.838219.367 
23.6237  21.9611 


2183 
8785 
8566 
1514 
5784 
8015 
0686 
8725 
9606 
90011 
0378! 
055  I 
0578' 
1375 


i 


0.191 

4.8363 

8.9174 

1.9345 

2.8185 

1.1703 

1.8601 

8.4822 

0.8637 

1.7086 

0.9332 

0.9487 

0.9673 

1.0228 

0.8992 

0.9678 


0.9600 
0.9205 
0.0488 
0.9361 
0.4074 
1.9700 
7.9923 
18.7331 
21.2424 


0.1961 
4.9214 
8.9868 
1.9665 
2.8602 
1.1909 
1.8026 
8.5434 
0.8788 
1.7386 
0.0496 
0.9653 
0.9843 
1.0408 
0.9610 
0.9843 
1.0130 


0.0367 
0.9655 
0.9625 
0.4145 
2.0045 
8.1320 
19.0625 
21.6158 


I 


•9 


0.2088 
5.2540 
4.2557 
2.1016 
2.5187 
].2n4 
2.0207 
3.7(«7 
0.9882 
1.8661 
1.0187 
1.0806 
1.0506 
1.1111 
0.9768 

1.0864 
1.0676 


1.0808 
1.0165 
0.4485 
2.1400 
8.68» 
20.804 
23.0766 


0.2020 
5.0071 
4.1287 
2.0888 
2.4435 
1.2385 
1.0605 
8.6700 
0.0148 
1.8007 
0.0635 

U.Wilv 

1.0105 
1.0780 
0.0477 
1.0104 
1.0508 
1.08S7 
0.9701 


0.9666 
0.4298 
2.0760 
8.4234 
19.7484 


p 


0.2048 
5.1667 
4.1850 
2.0667 
2.4768 
1.2508 

i.oen 

8.720 

0.9227 

1.82! 

0.0909 

1.0184 

1.0884 

1.0027 

0.9006 

1.0888 

1.0683 

1.0496 

0.0884 

1.0186 


0.4388 

9.1044 

8.5868 

20.060 

«.60» 


0.4707, 
11.8720 
0.6161  i 
4.7488, 
5.0012 
2.8726 
4.6661 
8.5477 
2.1201 
4.1042 
2.2906- 
2.8287 
2.8746 
2.5107 
2.2073 
2.8744; 
2.4648: 
2.4128 
2.2070' 
2.3201 
9.2078 


4.8856 

10.610 

45.9088 

68.144 


4.06» 

0.5100 

10.7SB 
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WEIGHTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINS.* 


Tible  of  welgbts  of  gold  and  sIlTer  coins  on  Imuo  from  the  mints.  These  coins  are,  or  should  be,  current  in  tli» 
World*8  present  twenty-nine  monetary  systems.  Ool.  I.— Pure  goid  or  pure  silver  in  1000  parta.of  metal. 
Gol.  II.— Proportion  of^  silver  to  1  ofgold  between  the  weights  of  Doth  indicated  by  one  money  of  aooount 
under  mintase  r^^lations.  Col.  In.— Names  of  the  coins.  Col.  IV.— Total  weight  and  weight  of  pure 
sold  (Q.)  and  pure  sliver  CS.)  in  grams.  Col.  V.- Total  weight  and  weight  of  pure  gold  and  pure  silver  in 
TToy  grains. 


061. 1. 


Col.  n. 


875. 

15. 

flOO. 

916.007 

14.887 

985. 

916.007 

16.1 

no. 

916.607 

14.09 

916.607 

917. 

14.4 

900. 

16.5 

916.667 

14.8 

985. 

900. 

16. 

900. 

900. 

is.s 

900. 

900. 

"ioiao* 

900. 

910.007 

14.28 

910.607 

988. 

15.6 

946. 

900.    C 

14.88 

800. 

900. 

13.05 

900. 

900. 

16.5 

900. 

A  weight 

No  coin 

900. 

908.778 

16. 

875. 

900. 

"ii'Mi 

900. 

"16.79' 

875. 

900. 

15.5 

808.0B6 

"ay" 

916.667 

910. 

900. 

15.8 

900. 

916.667 

15. 

916.667 

900. 

18.87 

990. 

900. 

15.86 

90O. 

•••••••• 

Col.  m. 


B{m[>tiaB  pound 

10  piasters 

British  pound 

IshflUng 

Turkish  pound 

90  piasters 

Portuguese  5-miireis 

5  testoons 

UruKuay  5-peso 

1  peso 

Newfoundland  8-dollars 

50  cents 

United  States  5<loilars 

1  dollar 

Aiveotine  Republic  5-doilars 

Idollar  or  peso 

Cuba  1-peso 

Chili  5-pesos 

1  peso 

Brazil  milreis 

8  milreis 

Netherlands  10-guilders 

1  Kuilder  or  florin 

Danish  80K:rowns 

8crowns 

German  80-marks 

1  mark 

French  80-francs 

1  franc 

Shanghai  tael 

Trade  dollar 

Mexican  dollar 

16  pesos 

Java  dollar  or  ^^-guilders. . 
Japan  1-yen 

6  yens. 

Philippine  dollar 

1  peso 

Peruvian  sol 

10  sols 

Tripoli  mahbub 

Russian  rouble 

5  roubles. 

Siamese  tical 

Austrian  florin 

8florins. 

Indian  rupee 

15  rupees 

Fsrsiankran 

1  thoman 

Tunis  1-piaster 

60  plasters 


Col.  IV.— Grams. 


Total  Weight 
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8.5000 
18.5000 

7.«881 

5.6668 

7.216 
84.065 

8.8075 
12.6000 

8.4850 
25.0000 

8.8880 
11.7880 

8.8601 
86.7200 

8.0645 
85.0000 

*7.*6886 

85.0000 
8.9648 

85.5000 
6.789 

10.0000 
8.9006 

15.0000 
7.985 
5.5565 
6.4516 
5.0000 

27!8i56 
87.0648 
87.0648 
88.0786 
86.9664 

8.88885 
85.9000 

1.0916 
85.0000 
16.1890 

i9.'9967 

6.5440 

16.1805 

18.8457 

6.4518 

11.6688 

11.6688 

4.6861 

3.4607 

3.0970 

9.7600 


Weight  of 
Pure  Metal. 


7.4875 

11.86000 

7.8884 

5.8810 

6.6147 

19.9660 

8.1885 

11.4688 

7.7807 

82.6000 

3.0607 

10.8968 

7.5888 

84.0667 

7.86805 

82.6000 

1.8988 

6.8680 

88.5000 

8.2178 

88.8760 

6.0561 

9.4600 

8.0646 

18.0000 

7.16846 

5.0000 

5.8065 

4.6000 

83.8467 

84.4940 

84.4880 

88.6818 

84.8787 

84.8607 

7.6000 

88.8640 

1.4796 

88.6000 

14.6161 

80.2957 

17.9961 

5.9987 

18.8070 

11.1111 

6.8065 

10.6918 

10.6018 

4.0643 

3.4381 

8.7876 

8.7840 


Col.  v.— Grains. 


Total  Weight 


Welgiit  of 
PureMetaL 


181.1740 
198.9048 
183.2740 

87.28S0 
111.3608 
871.2318 
186.8460 
198.9043 
130.9436 
8K6.2087 

51.86886 
181.8284 
129.0000 
412.6000 
124.5415 
886.8067 

ui'.mi 

886.8087 
188.84793 
898.6240 
108.84428 
154.8835 
138.2881 
281.4862 
188.917806 
86.7860 
99.56834 
77.0417 

4a6!6666' 

417.6667 
417.6657 
483.3178 
416.0000 
128.60317 
400.6253 
86.0061 
886.20H7 
848.90887 

iok'.ioA' 

101.0000 
884.2711 
190.5231 
99.668849 
180.0000 
180.0000 
70.7740 
68.49032 
47.7980 
160.61978 


114.7781 
ir3.6139 
118.0016 

80.72987 
108  0804 
808.1168 
125.4485 
176.8884 
120.0750 
847.2878 

47.07896 
168.1871 
110.09086 
871.8514 
112.00675 
847.8278 

81.6010 
106.92538 
847.2278 
126.81996 
800.7311 

93.46086 
145.8857 
184.45418 
■1H5.1888 
110  €26801 

77.1617 

89.60701 

60.4455 
613.0607 
378.0000 
877.0686 
866.45758 
876.1484 
874.4000 
115.74268 
860.6614 

82.88706 
847.2878 
SaM  .01758 
313.2101 
877.7^881 

98.87406 
806.8860 
171.4708 

80.60701 
165.0000 
165.0000 

68.0816 

62.96586 

48.0145 
185.56r7« 


*  lYom  l%e  WarUTs  Metal  Monetary  Syttemi,  by  John  Henry  Nonnan,  1898. 
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Each  number  contains  a  ipecial  diicufiion  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 


Tlie  question.  What  is  money?  may  seem  ae  puzzling  as  Pilate* »  famous  question, 
*'  What  is  truth  f"  but  the  puzzle  in  both  eases  is  about  words,  not  things.  Invert  the  ques- 
tions and  apply  them  to  some  aettuil  case.  In  a  certain  thing  true  f  Is  a  certain  thing 
money  f  Straightway  the  puzzle  vanishes  and  we  know  how  to  seek  out  ansioers.  Truth  it 
established  by  evidence ;  money  is  recognized  by  its  ability  to  perform  certain  functions, 
WiU  it  buy  things,  or  hire  persons  or  property,  or  pay  debts  7  If  it  will  do  all  these  things 
exactly  as  they  are  &me  by  what  is  undoubtedly  money,  then  the  coin  or  note  in  question  It 
money.  The  community  may  not  be  wise  in  accepting  certain  things  as  money  and  becoming 
dependent  upon  them,  but  (hat  is  a  very  different  matter. 
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THE   PEOPLE'S  HO!VET. 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  the  attempt  to  condense  for  general  distribution 
Mr.  Trennolm's  thorough  work,  which  is  not  merely  the  latest  of  its  kind,  but  has 
been  made  even  more  timely  by  the  events  of  the  last  year  than  it  was  at  the  date 
of  its  publication. 

I.— Industry,  Commerce,  Finance,  and  the  People. 

This  is  essentially  an  industrial  age,  and  in  no  country  of  the  world  is  industry 
more  universal  or  more  varied  than  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Here  nearly  every- 
body is  either  an  industrial  worker,  with  brain  or  sinew,  or  is  maintained  by  some 
such  worker. 

So  many  million  industrial  workers  could  not  be  employed  profitably  and  con- 
stantly were  it  not  for  what  Adam  Smith  termed  **the  division  of  labor,"  but 
what  may  be  termed,  more  accurately,  perhaps,  in  our  day,  **  t\m  specialization  of 
employments."  It  is  because  the  employments  of  modern  industry  have  become 
varied  and  specialized  that  each  worker  is  able  to  find  continuous  occupation  in 
producing  something  or  doing  something  beyond  what  is  adapted  to  his  own  use  or 
needs. 

Communities  industrially  organized  as  ours  is,  on  the  principle  of  the  speciali- 
zation of  employments,  consist  almost  wholly  of  individuals  wno  are  dependent 
from  day  to  day  upon  trade  and  commerce  to  carry  on  that  ceaseless  interchange 
by  whicli  alone  each  converts  what  he  has,  but  does  not  want,  into  what  he  wants, 
but  lacks.  Trade  and  commerce  effect  the  interchange  of  industrial  products  and 
services  by  the  use  of  money,  or  its  substitute,  credit. 

From  the  commercial  point  of  view  money  is  a  receipt  for  value  and  an  order 
for  value,  both  in  one.  Commerce  deals  wholly  in  services  and  commodities,  and 
it  employs  money  or  credit  simply  as  the  medium  or  vehicle  by  means  of  which 
these  values  are  exchanged  one  for  another.  Finance,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  in 
money  and  credit  as  values  in  themselves  distinct  from  their  function  of  represent- 
ing, and  so  conveying,  value  in  other  things. 

Between  commerce  and  finance  the  only  common  term,  into  which  all  their 
relations  may  be  resolved  is  value,  because  value  is  the  only  quality  common  to  ^ 
the  objects  dealt  in  by  commerce  and  finance  respectively  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
one  hand,  services  and  commodities;  on  the  other,  money  and  credit. 

Prices  form  the  connecting  link  between  commerce  and  finance ;  for  the  price 
of  a  service  or  of  a  thing  is  the  expression  of  its  money  equivalent  at  the  time  and 
place  of  its  passing  from  one  person  to  another. 

Two  forces  are  in  ceaseless  operation,  compelling  activity  in  both  the  commer- 
cial and  financial  worlds,  and  these  forces  are  demand  and  supply.  Commercial 
demand  springs  from  the  wants  of  mankind ;  commercial  supply  flows  from  the 
universality  of  productive  industry.  Financial  demand  arises  out  of  the  need  for 
capital  in  productive  industry  and  in  the  operations  by  which  trade  and  commerce 
are  incessantly  administering  supplies  to  demand  ;  and  financial  supply  is  furnished 
by  accumulated  capital  in  the  form  of  money  or  credit. 

Thus  finance  and  commerce  together  adjust  prices  to  services  and  commodities 
upon  a  basis  of  comparative  values ;  and,  by  means  of  prices,  each  man  knows  how 
much  his  own  talents  and  energies  will  enable  him  to  command  in  the  products  oi 
the  energies  and  talents  of  others.  Prices  are  invariably  expressed  in  money,  and 
hence  money,  besides  being  the  medium  of  exchange,  is  also  the  general  measure 
of  values. 

It  is  because  of  its  function  as  a  measure  of  value,  or  more  obviously  a  gauge 
of  prices,  that  the  money  we  use  becomes  of  immense  consequence  to  us.  The 
little  cash  we  ordinarily  have  about  our  persons  may  be  in  any  form  that  passes 
current,  because  that  suffices  to  make  it  a  medium  of  exchange  ;  but  whether  we 
handle  any  money  at  all  or  not,  whether  we  ever  see  money  or  not,  makes  not  the 
least  difference  in  our  absolute  dependence  upon  whatever  money  is  in  use  as  the 
measure  of  values  or  gauge  of  prices  at  the  time  and  place  at  which  we  live  and 
work. 

The  industrial  state  in  which  we  live  pla'^es  us  all  under  contract  to  the  world's 
commerce  to  deliver  all  we  can  produce,  and  to  take  in  exchange  all  we  consume, 
both  to  be  measured  by  money.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  dollar's  worth  and  not 
the  dollar  itself  that  on  the  one  hand  we  work  for,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  we 
enioy  in  recompense  for  our  efforts. 

Every  industrial  worker  has  a  right  to  honest  money,  and  to  be  assured  that  his 
work  is  going  to  be  paid  for  in  dollars  of  identically  the  same  value  as  the  dollars 
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he  is  compelled  to  pa^  out  for  what  he  consumes.  So  important  is  it  that  money 
should  be  permanent  in  value  that  in  all  civilized  countries  the  regulation  of  it  is 
one  of  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  and  history  shows  that  there  is  hardly  any 
prerogative  of  which  the  intelligent  and  provident  exercise  is  so  far-reaching  in  ite 
effects.  Under  our  Constitution,  Con^^re«s  alone  possesses  the  power  to  **  regulate 
the  value  of  money,"  and  this  power  is  exercised  by  means  of  the  coinage  and  cur- 
rency laws  which  establish  what  shall  be  money. 

History  records  many  instances  of  a  currency  becoming  depreciated,  and  in 
evet7  instance  the  laboring  classes,  small  traders,  professional  men,  farmers,  and 
the  Dke,  have  been  the  chief  victims.  These  persons  constitute  the  bulk  of  every 
community,  and  they  seldom  have  the  knowledge,  skill,  or  opportunity  to  protect 
themselves  from  loss  from  a  depreciating  currency :  while  merchants  whose  trans- 
actions are  on  a  large  scale,  bankers  and  capitalists  in  large  cities,  not  only  possess 
the  knowledge  which  enables  them  to  detect  signs  of  approaching  depreciation,  but 
they  have  also  the  skill  and  opportunity  to  enrich  themselves  under  the  very  con- 
ditions which  are  ruinous  to  all  other  cfasses. 

Reason  and  history  alike  prove  conclusively  that  monev  liable  to  depreciation 
is  bad  money  for  the  people  at  large.  The  longer  it  circulates  at  full  value  the 
worse  and  more  wide-spread  will  be  the  evils  manifesting  themselves  as  soon  as  its 
defects  are  revealed,  and  sooner  or  later  a  defective  currency  will  surely  be  de- 
tected and  become  depreciated. 

n.— Cash  and  Credit. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  terms  "Cash  and  Credit,"  as  ordinarily  used 
and  understood..  In  cash  transactions  delivery  and  payment  are  simultaneous, 
while  in  credit  transactions  payment  is  more  or  less  deferred.  Accepting  this  dis- 
tinction for  the  present,  let  each  reader  reckon  up  how  much  in  coins,  bills  and 
notes,  t.  e.,  actual  money,  passes  out  of  or  into  his  hands  in  connection  with  his 
business,  his  investments  and  his  household  and  personal  expenditures ;  then  let 
him  compute  what  amounts  are  represented  by  checks,  collections  or  payments  by 
others,  onsets  in  accounts,  etc.,  and  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  small  a  pro- 
portion the  former  amount  bears  to  the  latter. 

If  anyone,  after  making  these  computations,  will  compare  results  with  two 
other  persons,  one  whose  aggregate  receipts  and  expenditures  are  greater,  and  an- 
other in  whose  case  the  amounts  are  less  than  in  his,  he  will  find  that  the  more  a 
man  receives  and  pays  the  smaller  is  the  percentage  of  actual  money  handled  by 
him.  The  immense*^  transactions  in  stocks,  exchange  and  merchandise  at  New 
York,  London  and  other  great  centres,  are  all  settled  by  checks,  and  these  checks 
are  settled  again  through  clearing-houses,  so  that  very'little  money  passes  even  in 
the  final  adjustment  of  balances. 

From  these  considerations,  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  it  is  apparent  that  in 
every  community  the  poorer  classes  handle  more  actual  money  than  the  richer 
classes,  a  fact  not  generally  recognized,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  think  and 
speak  of  money  being  owned,  paid  and  received  in  a  great  many  cases  in  which  no 
money  at  all  is  either  possessed  or  handled. 

If  your  bank  account  shows  a  balance  in  your  favor  you  say  you  have  so  much 
money  in  bank,  while  in  truth  you  have  no  money  in  bank.  The  moment  the  teller 
receives  your  deposit  and  enters  its  amount  in  your  pjiss-book,  that  moment  the 
money  you  have  handed  him  ceases  to  be  yours  and  becomes  the  money  of  tlie 
bank. 

This  entry  in  the  pass-book  represents,  as  due  from  the  bank,  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  that  deposited,  not  the  same  money,  but  its  equivalent,  and  this  sum  may 
be  fitly  denominated  **  money  at  credit." 

Although  money  at  credit  is  now  generally  called  "cash,"  still,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  term  "cash"  is  applicable  only  to  money,  and  all  transactions  rest  on 
credit,  except  those  balanced  by  a  payment  in  cash  at  the  moment  the  transaction 
is  .made.  It  is  important  to  observe  this  distinction,  for  most  readers  will  be  aston- 
ished to  find  how  immense  is  the  preponderance,  both  in  numbers  and  amount,  of 
credit  over  cash  transactions  in  every  community,  and  how  greatly  the  use  of  credit 
economizes  the  use  of  money. 

It  will  also  surprise  many  to  discover  that  as  a  general  thing  those  who  give 
credit  are  more  numerous  than  those  who  receive  it,  and  that  the  aggregate 
wealth  cf  all  the  creditors  in  a  community  is  generally  less  than  that  of  all  the 
debtors. 

Every  tradesman  who  charges  goods  to  his  customers  is  their  creditor  for  the 
amount  charged,  and  they  are  his  debtors.  Every  person  working  for  wages  or 
salary,  wht»  is  not  paid  in  advance,  gives  his  employer  credit,  and  his  employer  is 
debtor,  for  the  amount  of  compensation  earned  up  to  the  moment  of  payment. 
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.  Every  depositor  in  a  bank,  savings  or  otherwise,  is  a  creditor  of  that  institu- 
tion, a^d  ever}^  banknote  is  evidence  of  debt  due  by  the  bank  to  the  holder  of  the 
note.. 

['  Wealth  is  the  basis  of  credit,  and  the  richer  the  man  the  more  he  is  able  to 
borrow. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  wide-spread  popular  error  as  to  which 
atp  the  creditor  and  whicfi  are  the  debtor  classes  of  the  community,  an  error  hurt- 
fu).  to  tlie  masses  chielly,  because  it  deceives  them  as  to  the  extent  of  their  interest  in 
th/B  monetary  system  of  the  country. 

.    A  correct  understanding  of  facts  leads  to  these  conclusions  : 

1st.  Since  money  and  money  at-credit  are  habitually  regarded  as  identical,  and 
are  used  indiscriminately  in  cash  settlements,  the  theory  of  a  per  capita  supply  of 
currency  lacks  the  foundation  usual  I  v  assumed  to  underlie  it. 

2^.  Credit  represents  money-value,  not  actual  cash  in  hand,  nor  money-at- 
credit;  and  its  use  enormously  extends  the  sphere  of  trade  and  commerce. 

,.  8d.  Credit  economizes  the  use  of  money  by  affording  time  for  the  same  coins, 
notes,  etc.,  to  go  about  from  hand  to  hand,  from  bank  to  bank,  and  even  from  city 
to  city,  settling  successively  an  immense  number  of  accounts  ;  it  also  obviates  the 
use  of  money  altogether  in  the  numberless  cases  in  which  credits  ai*e  offset  and 
balanced,  one  against  the  other. 

4th.  Credit  accomplishes  all  this  through  the  instrumentality  of  bookkeeping, 
checks,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  banks  of  deposit,  clearing-houses  and  other  simi- 
lar appliances. 

5th.  These  appliances  (the  banks,  etc.)  bring  the  use  of  credit  w^ithin  reach  not 
oiily  of  large  commercial  and  financial  operators,  but  of  most  people  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances throughout  the  United  States,  thus  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  actual 
money  in  the  country  for  the  exclusive  use  of  those  who  are  too  poor  or  too  little 
known  to  obtain  or  to  utilize  credit. 

The  farmers  are,  in  one  sense,  the  great  creditor  class.  The  crop  and  the  stock 
are  debtors  to  the  farmer  not  only  for  the  capital  invested,  but  also  forthe  value  of 
all  labor  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  farmer  and  iiis  family.  The  farmer,  there- 
fore, are  vitally  interested  in  our  monev  laws,  for  there  is  a  long  time  between 
Bowing  and  reaping,  and  the  farmer  needs  to  collect  from  the  produce  of  his  fields 
and  flocks  and  herd^as  good  money  as  he  puts  into  these  investments. 

III.— Money. 

.    The  question :  What  is  money  ?  may  seem  as  puzzling  as  Pilate^s  famous 

Question:  **What  is  truth  ?''  but  the  puzzle  in  both  cases  is  about  words,  not  things, 
nvert  the  questions  and  apply  them  to  some  actual  case.  Is  a  certain  thing  true  ? 
Is.a  certain  thing  money?  Straightwav  the  puzzle  vanishes  and  we  know  now  to 
seek  out  answers.  Truth  is  established  by  evidence  ;  money  is  recognized  by  its 
ability  to»perform  certain  functions.  Will  it  buy  things,  or  hire  persons  or  pro^ 
erty,  or  pay  debts?  If  it  will  do  all  these  things  exactly  as  they  are  done  by  what 
is  undoubtedly  money,  then  the  coin  or  note  in  question  is  money.  The  community 
may  not  be  wise  in  accepting  certain  things  as  money  and  becoming  dependent 
upon  them,  but  that  is  a  very  different  matter.  We  are  not  yet  considering  what 
the  material  and  forhi  of  money  ought  to  be. 
.    Let  us  next  inquire :  Wliat  is  the  function  or  office  of  money  ? 

However  far  the  collection  and  comparison  of  facts  may  be  carried,  all  the  in- 
ferences from  them  will  be  found  to  coincide  in  establishing  the  primary  functions 
of  money  to  be  these : 

1st.  To  pass  from  one  person  to  another  in  exchange  for  property  or  in  recom- 
pense for  labor  or  services. 

2d.  To  measure  the  value  of  whatever  is  obtainable  by  purchase,  hire  or  other 
form  of  money  payment.* 

These  two  functions  of  money  characterize  it  in  every  land,  and  have  always 
characterized  it.  When  Abraham  offer  3d  to  buy  Ephrou's  Held  he  proposed  to 
"pay  the  full  money  it  is  worth,"  and  when  he  took  possession  of  bis  purchase  he 
paid  in  **  money  current  with  the  merchant.'* 

.  Whenever  mone3'  passes  in  exchange  for  property,  services,  etc.,  its  value  is 
presumed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  thing  lor  which  it  is  exchanged;  hence  the 
amount  of  money  paid — the  price — becomes  the  expression  of  the  value  of  that 
thing.  In  this  respect  a  dollar  is  as  absolutely  a  measure  of  value  as  an  inch  is  a 
measure  of  length,  or  as  a  pound  is  a  measure  of  weight.  In  many  cases,  however 
values  are  estimated  and  expressed  in  money  terms  when  no  money  is  present,  and 

'  *  Money  has  other  fimctionB,  romc  evolved  out  of  tlics^e,  others  impowMl  ii)M)n  it  by  law  or  cuKiom,  all 
of  which  will  be  considered  hereafter,  but  for  the  jprc<«ent  our  a|>pn'h(  nsiou  of  the  bUbj<H:.  will  bo  facili- 
tated and  kept  clear  by  confluiiD^  attention  to  what  is  eimple  and  familiar. 
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come  persons  have  found  a  difficulty  in  understanding  how  these  can  be  accepted 
as  instances  of  the  measurement  of  value  by  money. 

Such  difficulty  will  disappear  when  it  is  considered  that  from  the  constant  use 
of  any  standard  in  actual  measurements  we  acquire  more  or  less  skill  in  estimating 
similar  measurements  without  applying  our  standard,  and  since  money  is  by  far  the 
most  frequently  used  of  all  standards  of  measurement,  it  is  uuite  natural  that  there 
should  be  fixed  in  our  minds  a  value-scale  marked  off  in  dollars  and  fractions  of  a 
dollar  sufficiently  accurate  to  serve  ordinary  purposes.  In  these  cuses,  therefore, 
while  we  may  not  actually  measure  with  money  all  the  values  we  are  dealing  in, 
our  estimate  and  acceptance  of  tbese  values  proceeds  wholly  from  belief  in  the 
accuracy  of  our  mental  value-scale,  and  accuracy  in  this  case  means,  of  course, 
conformity  with  actual  money  values.  The  fact  is  that  money  perrorms  its  func- 
tion of  measuring  values  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  computation. 

The  weight  of  the  earth  has  been  ascertained,  and  that  of  some  of  the  planets ; 
yet  no  balance  could  hold  them.  In  like  manner  one  may  accurately  estimate 
values  and  express  them  in  dollars,  even  though  he  may  never  have  had  dollars 
enough  to  exchange  for  even  a  fraction  of  such  values. 

In  various  parts  of  the  world  money  is  of  different  substances  and  fornis ;  but 
what  gives  to  every  form  of  money  all  the  force  it  has,  what  can  alone  confer  upon 
anything  the  power  to  pass  unquestioned  from  hand  to  hand,  exchanging  and 
measuring  values,  is  the  confidence  and  consent  of  the  people  among  whom  it 
circulates.  Except  for  the  settlement  of  contracts,  the  payment  of  debts,  and  the 
discharge  of  public  dues,  the  power  of  the  government  to  prescribe  a  currency  is 
absolutely  limited  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  people,  and  stability  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  such  currency  uepends  from  day  to  day  upon  the  continuance  of  that 
acquiescence. 

In  countries  where  the  laws  do  not  prescribe  any  particular  form  of  money,  the 
money  in  use  depends  for  its  force  entirely  upon  conventional  recognition,  and  this 
is  always  found  sufficient. 

To  facilitate  interchange  of  values  and  to  measure  such  values  may  be  regarded 
as  the  natural  functions  of  money,  but  in  most  civilized  countries  it  has  another 
function,  which  is  artificial  and  established  by  law,  viz.,  that  of  a  legal  tender  in 
pavment  of  taxes  and  in  discharge  of  debt.  Debt  is  a  product  of  civilization  ;  it  can 
arise  only  where  credit  exists.  Taxation  is  also  peculiar  to  civilization ;  it  is  the 
civilized  and  orderly  form  of  levying  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  State. 

Since,  therefore,  taxes  and  debt  exist  only  under  conditions  which  presuppose 
sxi  organized  society  and  the  prevalence  of  law,  we  find  monev  invested  with  the 
functions  of  a  legal  tender  only  by  positive  enactment  As  the  law  defines  debt 
and  enforces  its  payment,  the  law  must  say  what  is  sufficient  payment ;  &«  the  law 
levies  taxes  and  requires  them  to  be  paid  in  money,  the  law  must  insti*uct  the 
citizen  as  to  what  the  mediuUi  of  payment  is  to  be. 

It  is  evident  that  popular  confidence  and  consent  are  not  in  any  degree  neces- 
sary to  the  support  of  a  legal-tender  currency.  Within  its  sphere  of  discharging 
debts  and  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  government,  a  legal- tender  currency  exists 
by  force  of  law  alone. 

Putting  together  the  results  of  onr  inquiries  up  to  this  point,  we  get  this 
definition : 

Money  is  a  conventionally  recognized  and  generally  accepted  medium  of  ex- 
change and  measure  of  value  ;  it  is  also,  by  force  of  law,  a  medium  for  the  settle- 
ment of  contracts  and  debts,  and  for  the  dischai*ge  of  public  dues. 

We  all  know  that  the  gold  in  an  eagle  is  worth  more  than  the  silver  in  ten 
atan'Tard  dollars,  and  much  more  than  that  in  twentv  half-dollars,  forty  quarters, 
«tc.,  while  bank-notes  and  greenbacks  have  but  little  intrinsic  value ;  yet  it  is  a 
matter  of  daily  experience  that  ten  dollars  in  one  of  these  forms  is' precisely 
-equivalent,  for  the  ordinary  pui*poses  of  money,  to  the  same  sum  in  any  other 
form  ;  that  is,  all  our  dollars  are  of  equal  money  force. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  character  of  money  is  not  conferred  upon  a 
coin  by  intrinsic  value  only,  nor  upon  a  note  or  biil  by  fully  secured  representative 
value,  but  coins  and  notes  and  bills  become  money  only  when  invested  with  that 
character  by  some  power  competent  to  give  them  general  currency  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Since  money  alone  is  universally  accepted  in  exchange  for  whatever  is  to  be 
disp(M{e<l  of,  everybody  knows  that  it  is  with  money  alone  that  he  in'-»y  buy  what 
he  likes;  hence  he  will  accept  only  money  for  what  he  has  to  sell,  and  since  the 
need  to  sell  is  quite  as  coercive  as  the  need  to  buy,  he  who  has  money  may  com- 
mand anything  that  is  for  sale.  So,  too,  the  need  of  being  hired  is  quite'as  pressing 
the  need  to  hire;  hence  money  commands  services  as  well  as  thiL.;s. 

The  compulsion  of  taxation  and  of  debt  applies  almost  univei-saJly,  so  that  the 
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industrial  need  of  money,  imperative  of  itself,  is  augmented  by  the  pressure  of 
taxation  and  by  the  incessant  accretion  of  interest.  So  universal  are  the  forces 
comp^ing  men  in  all  conditions  of  life  to  obtain  money,  that  there  is  a  universal 
demand  for  it,  and  he  who  has  it  possesses  a  wide  choice  as  to  how  he  shall  Bpend 
it,  while  neither  property  nor  commodities,  services  nor  the  creations  of  intellect^ 
can  procure  desinsd  objects  unless  first  parted  with  for  money. 

rv.— Natural  Basis  of  Money. 

As  civilization  has  progressed  money  has  become  more  definite  in  form  and 
each  form  more  precise  and  constant  in  value.  Numerous  substances  have  served 
as  money  at  different  times  and  in  different  places,  which  shows  that  the  need  of 
money  was  felt  and  that  efforts  were  made  to  supply  that  need  before  the  qualities 
of  any  particular  substance,  such  as  gold  or  silver,  suggested  the  idea  of  that  sub- 
stance oeing  made  into  money. 

The  idea  which  thus  found  expression  was  begotten  of  the  need  of  having 
a  medium  of  exchange,  something  that  would  be  generally  valued  alike  by  every- 
body, and  the  first  use  of  money  must  have  been  to  facilitate  barter,  because  barter 
was  the  only  method  of  exchange  or  trade  known,  or  even  practicable,  before 
money  came  into  general  use. 

Money  was  probably  at  the  very  first  used  only  as  a  make- weight  in  bartering 
and  trading ;  the  "  boot,"  as  we  call  it  now.  It  may  be  imagined  that  when  barter- 
ing and  "  trading"  became  close,  some  article  of  general  acceptability  was  added 
to  the  less  valuable  of  the  two  things  under  exchange,  so  as  to  equalize  the  values 
received  by  the  parties  to  the  barter.  Naturally  the  best  substance  for  this  would 
be  one  in  general  use  and  easily  divisible  without  loss  of  value,  and  also  of  rare 
occurrence  as  a  natural  product ;  hence  salt,  an  article  of  universal  consumption  ; 
iron,  the  material  of  weapons  ;  copper,  the  material  of  armor ;  silver,  the  material 
of  household  utensils,  of  personal  ornament,  and  of  religious  vessels;  gold,  the 
material  of  royal  and  female  adornment,  came  into  use  as  make- weights  or  ''boot.' 

It  was  probably  a  long  time  before  this  primitive  stage  was  passed,  but  at 
length  men  must  have  perceived  that  if  money  could  stand  for  a  part  of  the  value 
of  a  thing,  it  could  stand  for  its  whole  value^  and  thus  money  in  one  or  the  other  of 
its  primitive  forms  came  to  be  a  measure  of  value. 

The  activity  of  traffic,  increasing  from  century  to  eenturv,  afforded  more 
frequent  opportunities  and  more  numerous  inducements  to  employ  money  advan- 
tageously until,  amid  the  countless  industries  and  dealings  of  our  day,  it  moves  in 
a  million  circuits,  of  which  the  axes  traverse  the  plane  of  society  in  every  direction, 
and  cross  each  other  at  a  thousand  peints.  During  the  period  of  this  development, 
from  the  point  at  which  money  was  first  thrown  in  as  **  boot "  to  close  a  **  trade,'* 
down  to  the  point  at  which  we  now  find  it,  it  gradually  came  also  to  be  regarded 
as  a  measure  of  value,  and  everywhere  history  shows  a  progression  of  some  sort  as 
to  the  substance  used  for  money  considered  as  a  measure  of  value. 

In  every  country,  and  in  every  race,  there  was  a  similar  progression,  beginning 
with  rude  materials  of  low  mtrinsic  value,  and  advancing  toward  finer  materials  of 
higher  intrinsic  value. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  a  natural  law  governing  this  progression  ;  a  natural 
law  which  tends  always  to  establish  as  the  standard  of  value  the  material  of  highest 
intrinsic  value  available  at  the  time.  If  there  is  such  a  natural  law,  it  must  be  still 
operative,  and  to  its  effect  we  may  attribute  the  steadfast  movement  of  modern 
nations  toward  silver  as  the  general  standard  of  value,  when  copper  ceased  to  be 
adequate,  and  now  toward  gold,  when  silver  is  no  longer  adequate. 

v.— Industrial  Basis  op  Money. 

Without  money  trade  could  never  have  expanded  beyond  the  limits  of  barter; 
without  trade,  industry  could  never  have  become  specialized ;  that  w^hich  has  been 
called  (clumsily  enough)  the  division  of  labor,  could  never  have  taken  place.  In- 
dustry, therefore,  depends  upon  money  as  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  its  diverse 
products,  and  at  the  present  day,  in  civilized  countries,  money  is  assisted  in  this 
office  by  credit  in  various  forms.  The  use  of  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange  of 
the  products  of  industry  brings  into  play  also  its  functions  as  a  measure  of  value. 
Every  transaction  involves  an  estimation  and  a  comparison  of  vahies. 

value  is  a  relation,  and  more  than  that,  it  is  a  compound  relation.  It  is  the 
relation  between  a  human  desire  and  the  object  of  that  desire  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  it  is  a  relation  between  that  object  and  the  desire  of  its  possessor  with 
respect  to  it. 

At  every  point  throughout  the  industrial  world  the  opposing  desires  and 
opmions  of  IBuyers  and  sellers,  the  conflict  of  interests  and  purposes  as  to  the  dispo- 
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riUan  and  valae  of  labor,  services  and  commodities,  create  an  incessant  contention^ 
<nit  of  which,  and  by  means  of  which,  definite  results  as  to  value  are  obtained,  and 
these  results  are  expressed  under  the  designation  of  price. 

Prices  are  always  expressed  in  money,  and  values  are  estimated  in  money^ 
hence  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  price  and  value  as  identical,  but  they  are  not  so, 
for  price  is  only  the  exponent  of  estimated  value. 

Since  money  is  ordmarily  the  only  measure  of  value  generally  accessible,  since 
trade  depends  at  every  turn  upon  measuring  values  in  oraer  to  compare  them,  and 
since  a  comparison  of  values  is  essential  to  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  industry, 
industry  itself,  and  all  who  live  by  industry,  have  a  vital  interest  in  money,  re- 
garded as  a  measure  of  value.    They  depend  upon  it  absolutely. 

Now,  whatever  is  depended  upon  as  a  measure  of  anything,  must  itself  be  con- 
stant and  unchanging  in  respect  to  the  quality  which  it  is  to  measure.  A  measure^ 
of  length  must  not  be  subject  to  linear  contraction  and  expansion ;  a  measure  of 
weight  must  not  be  subject  to  changes  in  its  own  weight ;  a  measure  of  time  must 
be  chronometrically  accurate ;  a  measure  of  force  must  never  show  variable  results 
under  identical  conditions ;  hence  money,  as  a  measure  of  value,  should  itself  b» 
free  from  variation  in  value. 

VI.— Law  as  a  Basis  of  Money. 

In  communities  where  society  has  not  yet  reached  a  degree  of  development 
which  brings  it  under  settled  government  and  written  law,  local  conditions  and 
ideas  bring  about,  in  process  of  time,  a  general  consensus  of  the  people  as  to  the^ 
form  and  value  of  the  money  best  suited  to  their  use,  and  what  is  thus  evolved  i» 
afterward  maintained  by  custom;  but  when  government  is  perfected,  these  mattera 
are  more  fully  provided  for  by  law. 

One  of  the  duties  thus  devolved  upon  modern  government  is  that  of  selecting 
the  material  of  money,  prescribing  its  forms,  and  fixing  its  value,  and  it  is  in  thia 
way,  and  under  these  conditions  that  law  is  a  basis  of  our  money. 

Although  it  may  at  first  seem  superfluous  for  the  law  to  concern  itself  with 
what  existed  before  there  were  law-governed  communities,  and  what  would  con- 
tinue to  exist  if  there  were  neither  parliaments  nor  congresses,  mints  nor  public 
treasuries,  it  is  not  so.  Roads,  bridges,  and  ferries  have  been  constructed  and  used 
before  there  were  laws  providing  for  their  establishment  and  maintenance,  but 
civilization  requires  that  in  populous  communities  these  should  be  provided  and 
regulated  by  the  public  authority.  So  it  is  with  money.  That  which  suffices  for 
barbarous  nations  would  not  satisfy  those  that  are  civilized,  and  in  our  day  the 
uses  of  money  are  much  more  important  and  diversified  than  they  have  ever  been> 
before. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  respects  taxes  and  debtit  there  must  be  some  medium  of 
payment  prescribed  by  the  law  that  imposes  the  one  and  sanctions  the  other,  for 
since  the  law  undertaxes  to  enforce  payment  in  these  cases  the  law  alone  can  fix 
what  shall  constitute  such  payment.  But,  one  may  ask,  why  should  the  law  presume 
to  say  what  I  must  take  in  payment  for  my  labor,  my  talents,  my  property,  or  my 
land?  Why  should  I  not  be  free  to  disposeof  these  as  I  like,  as  is  done  where  only 
natural  law  prevails  ?  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  every  one  is  free  to  do  so,  but 
since  ordinarily  none  exercise  that  freedom  because  it  is  more  convenient  to  accept 
the  money  the  Government  provides,  there  is  no  stock  of  any  other  money  in  the 
community. 

In  a  later  chapter  we  shall  see  that  when  men  do  not  like  the  money  in  use, 
when  they  do  not  trust  it,  that  very  opinion  inflicts  loss  upon  them  by  causing  the 
money  to  depreciate  on  their  hands, 

Smce,  therefore,  the  people  individually,  or  even  by  voluntary  combination  ia 
large  numbers,  cannot  sustain  a  currency  not  universally  trusted,  it  is  evident  that 
in  order  to  command  general  confidence  the  value  of  the  money  in  use  must  be 
vouched  for  by  some  authority  universally  known  and  respected,  and  in  moderi^ 
nations  the  government  is  such  an  authority,  and  it  vouches  for  the  money  by  sub- 
jecting its  coinage  or  manufacture  to  the  regulation  of  law. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  vested  in  Congress  *' the  power  to  coin  money, 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coins,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weighta 
and  measures." 

Another  clause  provides  that  **  no  State  shall  coin  monej',  emit  bills  of  credit, 
or  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coins  a  tender  in  pa\'ment  of  debts." 

These  two  clauses  of  the  Constitution  vest  in  the  United  States  Government 
exclusive  control  over  the  money  of  the  people.  Congress  has  placed  a  very  wide 
construction  upon  this  grant  of  power,  hence  it  behooves  the  people  to  know  what 
limitations  are  imposed  upon  its  exercise  by  the  natural  laws  on  which  the  consti- 
tutional grant  is  founded,  and  by  which,  therefore,  it  should  be  interpreted. 
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This  inquiry  is  momentous  in  practical  importance,  because  unless  Coo^Tess 
exercises  its  powers  in  conformity  with  natural  laws,  there  will  inevitably  arise  a 
state  of  things  contravening  those  laws,  and  such  a  situation  invariably  leads  to 
disaster. 

The  whole  function  of  government,  with  respect  to  money,  is  limited,  first,  to 
establishing  by  law  what  sliall  constitute  the  general  medium  of  exchange,  meas- 
ure of  value,  and  legal  tender  for  debt  and  public  dues,  and,  secondly,  to  protecting 
'  this  money  from  variations  in  value  one  way  or  the  other. 

Sentiment,  prejudices,  ignorance,  vague  and  ill-digested  theories,  experiments 
and  shifting  expedients,  are  pernicious  in  their  effects  evervwhere  and  always,  but 
when  embodied  in  monetary  laws  they  work  evils  hard  to  detect  and  harder  still  to 
cure ;  they  cast  a  blight  upon  industry  and  sow  ruin  and  demoralization  broadcast 
among  the  people. 

VII. — Confidence  as  a  Basis  of  Money. 

All  the  teaching^  of  history,  all  the  logic  of  political  economy,  all  the  facts  of 
common  experience  in  respect  to  money,  concur  in  support  of  the  proposition  that 
public  confidence  can  make  anything  pass  as  money,  and,  conversely,  that  nothing 
can  so  pass  unless  there  is  confidence  m  the  future  continuity  of  its  efiiciency  as  a 
medium  of  purchase  and  payment.  ^ 

Mistaken  confidence,  as  long  it  lasts,  is  quite  as  effective  for  this  purpose  as 
confidence  sagaciously  given,  and  a  mistaken  withholding  or  withdrawal  of  coc* 
.^dence  is  just  as  fatal  as  that  wliich  ensues  from  right  reasoning. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  law  to  determine  the  material  of  money,  to  prescribe 
its  form  or  forms,  and  to  fix  its  value ;  but  the  law  cannot  make  it  circulate  unless 
the  money  itself  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Whether  anv  particular  form  of  money  is  or  is  not  entitled  to  command  this 
confidence  will  depend  wholly  upon  how  the  government  exercises  its  prerogative 
•of  regulating  money,  for  the  conditions  d«*termining  public  confidence  in  respect  to 
money  arise  out  of  natural  laws,  which  are  superior  in  force  to  statutes. 

There  is  historical  evidence  to  show  that  when  these  conditions  are  either 
not  all  originally  present,  or  have  become  varied  by  events,  still  public  confidence 
in  certain  forms  or  money  may  be  won  and  preserved  by  the  force  of  the  govern- 
ment's credit  In  such  cases  the  credit  of  the  government  is  substituted  for  the 
-whole  or  for  a  part  of  that  intrinsic  value  which  constitutes  the  natural  basis  of 
money,  and  the  degree  of  confidence  thus  imparted  to  any  particular  form  of 
fluoney  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  degree  of  the  government's  credit. 

I«fow,  public  trust  in  the  government  includes  three  distinct  beliefs. 

1st.  Belief  in  the  ^ood  faith  of  the  government ;  that  is,  in  its  purpose  to  fulfil 
all  obligations  expressed  and  implied  in  its  engagements. 

2d.  Belief  in  the  stability  of  the  government;  that  is,  that  it  will  continue  to 
liave  the  power  to  apply  the  national  resources  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  engage- 
ments. Stability,  uncfer  our  form  of  government,  implies  a  settled  purpose  among 
the  people  to  require  all  public  obligations  to  be  fulfilled,  however  local  politics 
oaay  vai  y. 

8d.  Belief  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  material  resources  of  the  government  for 
fulfilling  its  engagements. 

These  three  elements,  therefore,  constitute  the  substance  of  government  credit, 
and  when  they  all  exist  in  the  highest  degree,  that  credit  is  generally  sufiicient  to 
support  a  portion  at  least  of  the  monetary  circulation. 

There  is,  however,  something  else  wanting  to  the  complete  monetary  efficiency 
of  any  form  of  money  that  depends  wholly  or  partially  upon  government  credit, 
and  that  is,  Its  convertibility  into  other  money  that  derives  its  value  wholly  from 
intrinsic  qualities. 

These  being  the  pnnciples  underlying  that  public  confidence  which  is  essential 
to  money  as  an  effective  servant  of  society,  let  us  test  them  by  the  experience  of 
-our  own  people,  and  apply  them  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time. 

The  money  existing  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  dozen  years  has  been 
of  various  kinds ;  gold  coins,  silver  coins,  gold  certificates,  silver  certificates,  cur- 
rency certificates,  greenbacks,  and  National  Bank  notes,  to  which  are  now  added 
**coin  notes,"  issued  under  the  act  of  July,  1890.  Since  January  1,  1879,  it  has  all 
enjoyed  equal  confidence,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  all  circulated  indiscriminately ;  has 
•been  equally  effective  in  purchasing ;  has  been  of  uniform,  and  therefore  of  inter- 
changeable, value. 

Before  1879,  however,  this  was  not  the  case ;  gold  coin  and  gold  certificates 
then  were  more  valuable  than  corresponding  denominations  of  greenbacks  and  Na- 
tional Bank  notes.*    The  reason  why  greenbacks  and  National  Bank  notes  were  less 

*  There  were  no  silver  dollars  at  tha  time  and  the  Biibeidiary  coin  being  of  low  intrlnaic  valae  and  oMd 
only  fur  cbau^,  ib  nut  taken  note  of  heru  or  elsewhere  in  thia  treatise. 
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valuable  than  gold,  before  1879,  is  because  the  credit  curreacy  did  not  then  stand  as 
high  in  popular  confidence  as  did  gold  coins  and  the  gold  certificates. 

When,  however,  the  government  provided  for  the  convertibility  of  its  paper 
into  gold,  first,  by  the  Resumption  Act,  and  then  by  actually  getting  the  gold  in 
hand  to  effect  resumption,  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  greenbacks  and  Na- 
tional Bank  notes  rose  to  the  level  of  their  confidence  in  gold  itself.  The  paper 
currency  came  to  **  par,"  as  the  phrase  goes. 

If  we  analyze  the  grounds  of  this  confidence  we  shall  find  that  it  rested  on  the 
three  distinct  beliefs  already  enumerated,  viz. : 

1st.  Belief  in  the  good  faith  of  the  government. 

2d.  Belief  in  the  stability  of  the  government. 

3d.  Belief  in  the  means  of  the  government  for  fulfilling  its  undertaking  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  convertibility  of  greenbacks  into  gold. 

It  will  be  profitable  to  follow  this  instructive  episode  in  our  recent  monetary 
experience  somewhat  in  detail. 

When  the  greenbacks,  which  are  the  government's  due  bills,  were  depreciated, 
that  depreciation  was  the  sign  of  the  government's  discredit;  the  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion was  the  measure  of  the  degree  of  such  discredit. 

The  Resumption  Act,  which  was  passed  January  14,  1875,  did  not  raise  the 
greenbacks  to  par,  but  the  accumulation  of  $70,000,000  of  gold  coin  in  the  Treasury 
brought  the  gold  premium  down,  and  the  negotiation  of  $50,000,000  of  bonds  for 
$50,000,000  of  gold  coin  finally  extinguished  it.  The  credit  of  the  government  was 
perfected,  not  by  the  law,  but  by  tlie  financial  operations  that  rendered  resump- 
tion practicable. 

Now,  undoubtedly,  the  confidence  of  the  foreign  banker  who  lent  the  greater 
part  of  this  $oO,000,0<X)  rested  upon  their  belief  in  the  honesty  and  intelligence,  aa 
well  as  in  the  resources  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  true  that  these  obligations  are  but  little  understood,  and  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  through  their  representatives,  can  break  all  contracts  and 
invalidate  all  bonds,  while  no  physical  power  on  earth  could  coerce  the  payment  of 
either  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  national  debt  if  Congress  should  refuse,  or 
even  should  omit  to  provide  for  such  payment. 

The  bonds  of  such  a  government  may  seem  but  slight  security  for  $50,000,003 
of  gold  coin;  but  the  bankers  who  took  our  bonds  in  1878  knew  that  the  natural 
laws  of  finance  gave  them  a  grip  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  more  sure 
and  more  durable  than  could  be  secured  by  the  combined  fleets  and  armies  of 
Europe.  These  natural  laws  compel  every  commercial  people  to  sustiiin  the 
national  credit  at  any  sacrifice,  and  umlor  all  circumstances,  on  peril  of  intolerable 
los.s.  The  repudiation  of  those  bonds  would  cost  the  people  of  the  United  States 
vastly  more  than  they  would  gain  by  extinguishing  the  debt  of  $50,000,000  in  that 
way;  it  would  cost  us  not  less  than  six  times  as  much,  while  the  mere  attempt  ta 
repudiate,  even  if  afterward  abandoned,  would  cost  us  eventually  more  than 
$50,000,000. 

Can  this  be  doubted  ?  Consider  the  effect  of  discrediting  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Let  the  government  lose  its  credit  with  the  bankers,  can  it  be 
retained  among  the  people?  Surely  not.  The  $100,000,000  of  gold  now  held  as  a 
special  redemption  fund  will  be  drawn  out  as  fast  as  greenbacks  can  be  handed  in 
through  every  aperture  of  the  redemption  countera  of  the  Treasury,  and  then  there 
will  remain  $246,000,000  of  greenbacks  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  neither  gold 
to  redeem  them  with  nor  credit  with  which  to  get  more  gold.  These  will,  of  course, 
immediately  depreciate,  how  much  is  immaterial  to  our  immediate  purpose;  let  us 
say,  only  ten  per  cent.  That  will  take  ten  per  cent,  off  the  purchasing  power  of 
$383,000,000  of  silver  dollars,  $246,000,000  of  greenbacks,  $150,000,000  of  Treasury 
notes  of  1890,  about  $300,000,000  of  National  Bank  notes  [because  they  are  redeemable 
in  greenbacks],  making  $976,000,000  of  currency,  on  which  ten  percent,  is  $97,600,000. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  (December,  1894),  deposits 
of  all  the  State  banks  and  trust  companies  are  estimated  at  $1,129,000,000;  savings 
bank  deposits,  $1,778,000,000;  individual  deposits  in  National  Banks,  $1,728,000,000; 
private  bankers'  deposits,  $06,000,000.  Total  debt  of  the  banks, .etc.,  to  the  people, 
payable  in  lawful  money,  $4,701,000,000.  These  deposits  would,  of  course,  follow 
the  value  of  the  lawful  money  in  which  they  are  payable.  On  the  $4,701,000,000  of 
deposits  above  shown,  the  loss  would  be  $470,100,000;  and  the  loss  on  currency,  a* 
above,  would  be  $97,600,000 ;  aggregate  loss  on  above  items  resulting  from  ten  per 
cent  depreciation  of  greenbacks,  $567,700,00 ).  Here,  then,  is  the  sword  held  over 
us.    Here  is  the  power  that  compels  us  to  prescribe  the  credit  of  our  government. 

Our  circulation  now  includes:  Greenbacks  about  $316,000,000;  National  Bank 
notes.  $300,000,000;  silver  dollars  and  silver  and  coin  certificates  outstanding,  say 
$495,000,000 ;  making  the  total  of  paper  and  silver  held  up  to  a  parity  of  value  with 
gold  by  the  credit  of  the  government,  $1,041,000,000. 
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The  entire  value  of  the  greenbacks  and  National  Bank  notes  depends  upon 
credit,  while  the  silver  dollars  and  silver  certiiicates  derive  more  than  a  fourth  of 
their  value  from  credit.  Impair  that  credit,  and  for  every  one  per  cent  of  cur- 
rency depreciation  resulting  from  its  impairment,  you  will  inflict  u]>on  the  people 
who  are  holding  the  currency,  a  loss  of  $10,410,000 ;  and  upon  depositors  in  oanKs, 
«tc,  $47,010,000 ;  here  is  a  loss,  for  every  one  per  cent,  depreciation  of  $57,420,000. 
If  the  currency  drops  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  412>^  grains  of  silver  to  the  dollar, 
now  less  than  50  cents,  that  will  be  a  loss  of  over  fifty  per  cent.,  or  more  than 
$2,870,000,000,  which  is  more  than  four  times  the  entire  volume  of  the  national 
bonded  debt  still  unpaid 

Who  can  doubt  that  this  result  will  follow  upon  any  act  of  our  government 
which  lets  go  the  gold  standard?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  must  have  a  solid 
metallic  basis  of  value  somewhere  for  our  currency.  What  is  it  to  be  ?  According 
to  existing  laws  it  must  be  coins  containing  either  25.8  grains  of  gold,  or  else  412.5 
£^ns  of  silver  900  fine.  There  is  no  standard  but  these  two  by  which  to  measure 
ten  dollars  in  this  country,  and  as  these  two  standards  differ  in  real  value,  the 
time  will  come  when  we  must  cleave  to  the  one  and  forsake  the  other. 

•  Admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument  merely,  that  the  government  can  elect  to 
make  the  silver  dollar  the  standard  ;  dare  we  encounter  the  consequences  ?  At 
present,  the  standard  is  gold — gold  by  force  of  the  statute  of  February  12,  1873, 
•establishing  the  dollar  of  25.8  grains  of  gold,  nine-tenths  fine,  as  the  monetarv  unit ; 
gold  by  cx)ntract  under  the  Resumption  Act  of  1875 ;  gold  according  to  the  real 
worth  of  the  $4,700,000,000  of  good  money  lent  by  the  people  to  the  banks,  in  the 
form  of  deposits,  and  now  owed  by  the  banks  to  the  people  in  gold ;  gold  by  the 
common  understanding  and  business  dealings  of  the  people  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  State,  municipal,  railroad  and  other  corporation  bonds,  private  bonds,  notes 
and  contracts,  salaries,  wages,  rents  and  taxes,  are  all  on  a  gold  basis,  placed  there 
in  consequence  of  the  popular  faith  in  these  solemn  enactments  by  Congress,  sanc- 
tioned by  public  acquiescence. 

Let  Congress  say,  now,  that  the  standard  is  the  silver  dollar,  and  straightway 
a  loss  of  $2,^0,000,000  will  fall  upon  those  among  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  have  no  gold,  no  foreign  exchange,  no  government  bonds,  no  bank  stock. 

The  people,  the  masses,  who  have  deposits  in  the  various  banks,  and  who  hold  the 
money  provided  by  the  government,  will  have  to  bear  the  entire  loss.  What  boots 
it  that  a  large  part  of  this  fearful  loss  will  be  offset  by  gains  to  those  [banks  and 
bankers]  who  now  owe  this  money,  and  who  have  been  wise  enough  or  fortunate 
«nough  to  invest  it  abroad,  or  to  hold  it  here  in  gold,  or  in  securities  convertible 
into  gold  ? 

In  the  case  supposed  the  poor  will  all  be  made  poorer,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  who  are  in  moderate  circumstances  will  bear  the  chief  loss,  while  some  few 
amoDg  the  rich  may  possibly  be  made  richer.  If  these  things  are  clearly  appre- 
bender ,  either  in  Congress  or  among  the  people,  will  any  voice  be  raisea  to  dis- 
turb the  public  confidence  now  enjoyed  by  our  money  ?  rio  patriot,  no  statesman 
could  wish  to  disturb  it ;  no  demagogue  or  fanatic  would  dare  to  do  so. 

vnL— Dkfiniteness  and  Stability  of  Value  the  Essential  Qualities 

OF  Money. 

What  quality  must  money  possess  in  order  to  conform  to  natural  law,  to  serve 
the  needs  of  industry,  to  command  the  confidence  by  which  alone  it  can  fulfil  its 
functions  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  a  measure  of  Value,  and  hence  to  merit  the 
sanction  of  civil  law  ? 

The  answer  is,  the  qualities  essentially  requisite  for  money  are,  definiteness 
and  stability  of  value. 

In  the  payment  of  wages,  and  in  all  small  transactions,  the  current  money  of 
the  time  and  place  is  used  to  measure  values,  just  as  in  the  retail  trade  the  yard- 
stick is  used  to  measure  cloth,  pound  weights  to  measure  sugar,  or  pint  cups  to 
measure  molasses.  But  beyond  the  retail  trade  goods  are  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  among  wholesale  dealers  by  the  package  or  bale,  the  barrel  or  hogshead,  and 
are  paid  for  by  checks  or  drafts.* 

Now  the  packages,  bales,  barrels,  hogsheads,  and  cargoes  are  aggregations  of 
quantity  and  weight,  based  upon  primary  and  fixed  units  of  weight  and  measure- 
ment ;  m  like  manner  amounts  of  dollars  or  pounds  sterling,  specified  in  checks, 
drafts,  and  bills  of  exchange,  are  aggregations  of  money  based  upon  a  primary  and 
fixed  unit  of  value. 

Without  a  perfect  understanding  and  agreement  between  buyer  and  seller  as 
to  the  actual  weight  of  an  ounce,  and  the  actual  value  of  a  dollar,  these  transactions 

*  Bonds  and  itocki  are  paid  for  in  the  same  way. 
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oonld  never  occur ;  merchants  demand  this  certainty  in  all  their  dealings,  and  they 
are  generally  i^le  as  well  as  careful  to  secure  it.  If  the  man  who  is  about  paying 
for  a  cargo  by  the  thousand  tons  has  any  doubt  as  to  what  constitutes  an  ounce  in 
the  entiniation  of  the  person  who  has  weighed  the  cargo  at  the  port  of  shipment, 
he  will  not  make  the  payment  until  he  has  verified  the  weight  by  his  own  scales ; 
but  if  there  is  no  doubt  upon  that  point,  he  pays  by  the  weight  specified  in  the  bills 
of  lading. 

So  if  the  man  to  whom  payment  for  this  cargo  is  being  made  in  the  form  of 
check  or  draft,  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  value,  i.  e.,  the  Kind  of  dollars,  repre- 
sented by  these  paper  orders  for  money,  he  accepts  them  as  if  they  were  money ; 
but  if  he  has  doubts,  he  requires  to  be  assured  upon  this  point  before  parting  with 
the  bills  of  lading,  which  are  paper  orders  for  his  property.  The  quantity  or  weight 
specified  in  the  bills  of  lading  being  fixed,  he  very  reasonably  demands  equal  certi- 
tude as  to  the  exact  value  he  is  to  get  in  exchange. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  unit  of  value,  not  only  for  measuring 
values,  but  for  expressing  their  measurement  accurately,  because  unless  the  seversd 
values  of  different  objects  can  be  thus  ascertained  by  a  common  unit  or  value- 
measure,  and  unless  thev  can  be  expressed  in  terms  common  to  all,  these  values 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  requisite  degree  of  exactness  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  commerce.  Without  the  means  for  such  comparison  industry  would  be 
paralyzed. 

Contracts  to  pay  or  to  receive  money  at  a  future  time  would  never  be  entered 
into  if  the  actual  value  to  be  paid  or  received  at  that  time  cannot  be  relied  upon  by 
both  parties.  The  very  existence  of  credit  is  therefore  dependent  upon  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  monetary  unit.  The  establishment  of  a  monetary  unit  or  fixed  stand- 
ard of  value  is,  therefore,  the  highest  duty  of  governments,  and  the  more  numerous 
and  diverse  the  forms  of  money  in  use,  the  more  imperative  does  this  duty  become. 

There  is,  however,  another  element  required  to  make  any  particular  kind  of 
money  really  good,  namely,  invariability  in  its  purchasing  power,  stability  of 
vsdue. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  measure  values  and  to  express  all  variations  of  value 
by  money,  that  it  requires  a  little  etfort  to  conceive  of  money  itself  as  varying  in 
value,  but  such  a  conception  will  be  by  no  means  difficult  if  regard  is  had  to  the 
distinction  between  price  and  value  which  has  been  already  pointed  out. 

When  we  compare  the  value  of  any  commodity  with  that  of  money,  we  ex- 
press the  result  of  the  comparison  in  money  value,  that  is,  price.  So  we  say, 
"This  watch  is  worth  SlOO,"  **  The  price  is  $100."  Yet  we  can  conceive  of  a  man 
who  has  $100  saying,  "The  price  or  this  $100  is  such  and  such  a  watch."  The 
jeweler  buys  $100  with  his  watch  when  the  customer  buys  the  v.atch  with  $100. 

Variations  of  the  relation  expressed  by  price  may,  of  course,  be  caused  by  a 
change  in  the  value  of  the  article,  or  by  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  money,  or  by 
changes  in  both  values. 

This  point  being  made  clear,  it  is  evident  that  good  money  should  not  only 
stand  the  test  of  passing  current,  but  it  should  also  be  definite  in  value  and  possess 
the  further  quality  of  stability  of  value.  The  possession  of  this  latter  quality  is 
essential  to  good  money,  because  we  measure  all  other  values  by  money. 

Since  stability  of  value  is  an  essential  property  of  good  money,  the  question 
arises,  how  is  this  obtained?  And  then  there  is  another  question  behind  this, 
namely,  how  are  the  people  to  distinguish  between  money  that  possesses  this  qual- 
ity and  money  that  lacks  it?  Stability  of  value  is  assured,  when,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  England  for  nearly  half  a  century,  only  one  metal  is  used  for  money,  or 
when,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  United  States  since  January,  1879,  all  the  differ- 
ent  kinds  of  money  in  use  are  maintained  constantly  at  a  parity  of  value  with  the 
monetary  unit. 

The  practical  test  of  stability  in  the  value  of  the  money  in  use  is  general  sta- 
bility in  prices.    There  is  no  other  test,  nor  can  any  better  be  conceived. 

IX.— The  Monetary  Unit. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  the  experience  of  past  generations,  that  even  two 
kinds  of  money  cannot  possibly  continue  circulating  side  by  side  when  once  they 
are  recognized  as  differing  in  purchasing  power,  i,  e.,  in  money  force,  because  the 
moment  any  inequality  of  value  among  the  ingredients  of  a  mixed  currency  is  dis- 
covered or  even  suspected  to  exist,  that  moment  everybody  hoards  the  more  valu- 
able and  hurries  to  pass  off  the  less  valuable  of  those  ingredients;  so  that  in  a 
short  time  the  former  are  sifted  out  from  tho  circulation  and  disappear,  while  only 
the  least  valuable  ingredient  of  all  remains  accessible  to  the  people;  thus  debasing 
the  money  of  the  community  and  correspondingly  affecting  all  measurements  of 
Talnes,  i.  e,,  raising  the  prices  of  everything. 
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This  natural  law  was  first  pointed  out  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  three  hun- 
dred years  ag>,  and  by  reference  to  history  it  is  found  to  have  asserted  itself,  both 
before  his  time  and  since,  whenever  and  wherever  two  or  more  kinds  of  money,  dr- 
culating  together,  have  been  perceived,  or  even  suspected,  to  have  lost,  or  to  be 
likely  to  lose,  their  equipoise  in  value.  So  universal  and  inevitable  is  the  operation 
of  this  law  that  people  of  all  lands  and  all  tonnes  have  defied  edicts,  statutes,  and 
even  military  force  ;  thej  hkve  put  aside  old  prejudices  and  disregarded  usage, 
tradition,  patriotism,  public  spirit,  even  what  appears  to  be  their  own  immediate 
welfare  and  prosperity,  in  the  irresistible  impulse  to  pursue  a  course  of  individual 
condtict  which  when  practised  by  all  inevitably  results  in  restricting  the  money 
circulating  in  the  community  to  the  least  valuable  and  least  desirable  of  its  ele- 
ments. 

In  such  cases,  of  course,  the  sifting  and  hoarding  is  done  chiefly  by  those  who 
are  the  first  to  perceive  tbe  tendency  toward  divergence  in  value,  and  as  these  are 
generally  bankers  and  other  dealers  in  money,  they  reap  whatever  benefit  can 
possibly  be  got  out  of  the  sifting  and  the  hoarding,  while  the  refuse  of  the  circula- 
tion is  put  off  upon  laborers,  artisans,  farmers  and  other  plain  folk.  As  eveiy 
mixed  currency  is  in  danger,  more  or  less,  of  having  the  equilibrium  of  value  among 
its  ingredients  disturbed,  at  some  time  or  other,  by  causes  beyond  tbe  control  of 
the  government  and  people,  and  of  thus  Euffering  dissolution,  such  currencies 
have  been,  by  manv  writers  and  statesmen,  altogether  condemned  as  mischievous 
to  the  people,  and  the  only  grounds  upon  which  they  have  been  justified  are  these 
four :  First,  the  convenience  to  the  people  of  having  several  kinds  of  money  from 
which  to  select  whichever  best  suits  each  occasion ;  secondly,  economy  in  the  n$e 
of  one  or  both  of  tbe  precious  metals ;  thirdly,  raising  the  volume  of  the  circula- 
tion above  what  could  be  maintained  by  using  only  one  of  these  metals;  fourthly, 
the  various  considerations,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  support  the  doctrines  of 
the  bimetallists. 

All  who.  for  any  reason,  favor  our  present  mixed  currencv.  must,  by  logical 
nece&sity,  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  good  of  the  people  requires  that  the 
elements  composing  it  be  perserved  in  harmony  of  value,  since,  because  of  Gresh- 
am*s  law.  that  is  the  sole  condition  upon  which  the  integrity  of  the  currency  can 
be  secured  and  the  volume  of  tbe  circulation  maintained. 

This  desired  object  can  be  practically  accomplished  only  by  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  monetary  unit,  or  a  unit  of  value,  corresponding  with  the 
denominational  unit  of  the  money  system  of  the  community. 

A  monetary  unit  is  a  definite  weight  of  a  particular  metal  of  a  certain  fine- 
ness, established  by  law,  to  be  the  actual  substantive  value  designated  by  the 
term  which  is  the  denominational  unit  of  the  money  system  of  the  country.  The 
denominational  unit  of  our  money  system  is  the  term  dollar;  the  monetary  unit 
or  unit  of  value,  is  25.8  grains  of  gold,  niuetenths  fine.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
trace  the  history  of  this  matter  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  money  circulating  in  the  colonies  consisted  of  British,  French  and  Spanish 
coins,  chiedy  the  latter,  and  also  of  paper  bills  of  credit  emitted  by  the  different 
colonial  governments.  In  all  history  there  is  nothing  so  instructive,  in  respeit  to 
money,  as  the  account  of  the  various  currencies  that  from  time  to  time  vexed  the 
souls  of  the  people  and  thwarted  all  industrial  efforts  in  these  enterprising  and  res- 
olute communities.*  Ex{)erience,  therefore,  impressed  the  fathers  of  the  Amen* 
can  Union  with  the  importance  of  a  new  departure  in  financial  management,  and 
hence  we  find  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  stand  at  the  threshold  of 
our  national  existence,  vested  in  Congress  "the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power 
of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority  or  by  that 
of  the  respective  States." 

A  further  and  m(»re  effective  step  in  the  same  direction  was  afterward  made  by 
providing  in  the  Constitution  that  '*the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  coin  money, 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coins,"  and  that  "no  State  shall  com 
money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in 
payment  of  debts." 

In  pursuance  of  these  wise  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  Congress,  by  the 
Act  of  April  2d,  1792,  established  the  dollar  as  the  "  unit  of  tbe  money  of  account" 
for  the  whole  United  States,  and  from  that  day  to  this  all  our  conceptions  of  the 
value  of  things,  all  our  compulations  and  contracts,  have  been  expressc'l  in  dollars. 
From  1793  to  1862  legal  provision  was  made  from  time  to  time  for  preserving  uni- 
formity in  the  conventional  value  of  whatever  different  kinds  of  money  enjoyed 
the  reco:?nition  of  the  Federal  Government, 

After  1862  monetary  affairs  l)ecame  greatly  disordered  by  the  war,  coin  disap- 


'     'See  Money,  p.  804  ff  it-fq.    P.  A..  Walter,  New  York,  1878.    Money.:   Its  Laws  and  History,  p. 
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^ from  general  circulation,  while  United  States  Treasury  notes  on  one  side^ 

and  Confederate  States  Treasury  notes  on  the  other,  became,  under  the  operatioa 
of  Qreshani's  law,  the  only  kind  of  money  available  to  the  people  at  large,  not- 
withstanding that,  according  to  the  best  estimate,  the  gold  coin  in  the  country  was^ 
never  less  than  $300,000,000.  When  the  war  ended,  in  1865,  the  Confederate  cur- 
rency was  worthless,  and  the  greenbacks  were  so  depreciated  that  $100  in  that 
currency  would  buy  only  about  $70  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States.  The  Na- 
tional Bank  notes,  being  redeemable  in  greenbacks,  conformed  in  conventional 
▼alue  to  that  depreciated  currency. 

The  Resumption  Act,  and  the  measures  taken  in  pursuance  of  it,  restored  to 
the  people  substantially  the  money  intended  to  be  guaranteed  to  them  bv  the 
Constitution,  and  the  last  of  the  series  of  acts  fixing  the  value  of  this  money,  based 
it  on  a  monetary  unit,  viz.,  25.8  grains  of  gold,  nine-tenths  fine.  This  has  remained 
until  to-day  the  monetary  unit  of  the  United  States,  and  by  this  all  values  have 
been  measured  and  computed  since  January  1,  1879. 

The  importance  to  the  people  of  selecting  and  adhering  to  a  certain  weight 
and  fineness  of  one  metal  as  tlie  monetary  unit,  arises  wholly  out  of  the  fact  that 
their  money-  is  manifold  in  form,  substance  and  intrinsic  value.  Our  four  kind» 
of  money,  differ  in  intrinsic  value,  and  therefore  they  can  be  maintained  at  uni- 
form conventional  and  legal  value  only  by  investing  one  of  the  two  metallic- 
coinages  (gold  and  silver)  with  the  character  of  a  basis  or  standard  of  value,.  and> 
by  force  of  law  conferring  upon  the  other  elements  of  the  currency,  values  rep- 
resentative of  the  actual  value  intrinsically  present  in  that  selected  to  be  the* 
standard. 

-  The  (Government  is  by  no  means  free  to  select  either  of  the  two  coinages  a» 
the  standard,  but  must  select  that  of  greater  intrinsic  value,  or  else,  under  Gresh' 
un*s  law,  those  coins  will  disappear  from  circulation.  If  instead  of  25.8  grains  of 
gold  412^  grains  of  silver  had  been  made  the  monetary  unit  in  1873,  we  should  now 
have  no  gold  coin  at  all  in  circulation. 

The  monetary  unit  once  established  becomes  the  standard  for  measuring  all 
values  expressed  in  money,  and  thus  it  enters  into  all  business  and  financial  trans- 
iciions,  arrangements,  and  contracts  ;  hence  it  should  be  always  preserved  at  sub- 
stantially the  same  level  of  value. 

The  progress  toward  simplification  and  method,  which  begun  when  coins  were 
substituted  for  scales  and  weights  in  the  measurement  of  copper,  silver  and  gold,  has> 
been  continued  constantly  in  tne  direction  of  improving  the  coins,  perfecting  their 
accuracy,  and  fortifying  their  permanency  in  respect  to  value,  and  its  logic^al  con- 
clusion is  now  reached  in  the  adoption  of  a  monetary  unit,  by  means  of  which 
several  kinds  of  money,  varying  in  intrinsic  value,  are  co-ordinated  as  to  legal 
value,  and  their  solidarity  in  the  currency  is  established  and  preserved. 

The  duty  of  the  government,  therefore,  in  respect  to  this  matter,  is  to  establish 
a  monetary  unit,  and  to  provide  against  its  being  changed  except  by  such  univei^al 
consent  as  is  requisite  to  effect  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Imagine  an  ordinary  workshop  where  the  foot-rules  are  not  on  the  same 
scale;  where  the  unit  of  linear  measure — the  inch — is  not  definite  nor  fixed,  so  that 
the  inches  and  the  feet  marked  on  one  man's  rule  do  not  correspond  with  the  inches 
and  the  feet  marked  on  the  rule  of  another  man  engaged  on  a  different  part  of  the 
same  work.  Would  there  not  be  inextricable  confusion  and  wrangling  among  the 
men,  attended  with  spoiling  of  material  and  consequent  loss  and  vexation  to  the- 
proprietor?  Would  there  not  be  necessarily  a  spontaneous  halt  in  the  work,  and  a. 
simultaneous  demand  that  some  one  of  the  various  inches  be  selected  as  a  standard, 
and  that  all  rules  that  differed  from  the  standard  be  banished,  and  even  destroyed 
utterly  ? 

Now  money,  as  a  measure  of  value,  sustains  toward  the  specialized  and  differ- 
entiated industries  of  this  country,  relations  precisely  like  those  which  foot-rules- 
sustain  to  the  specialized  and  differentiated  eniployinents  into  which  the  work  of  a. 
great  machine-shop  is  distributed.  An  industrial  people,  subjected  by  their  gov-, 
emment  to  the  use  of  an  uncertain  currency,  are  just  as  badly  treated  as  would  be 
the  hands  in  a  machine-shop  who  should  be  furnished  with  defective  and  inaccu- 
rate foot-rules,  and  then  held  accountable  for  material  spoiled  and  time  lost  by 
misfits. 

One  step  further  :  while  the  United  States  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  work- 
shop, yet  it  IS  only  a  branch  of  the  still  greater  workshop  of  the  world  at  large. 

The  value-rule  in  use  among  us  should,  therefore,  bear  a  definite,  known,  and 
unchangeable  relation  to  the  value- rules  in  us«»  aiiiofig  the  people  with  whom  we 
trade.  While  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  but  one  monetary  unit  for  all 
the  world,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so.  Different  nations  may  still  retain  those- 
they  are  accustomed  to,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  each  of  these  should  be; 
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immutable  in  real  value,  and  that  they  should  all  be  alike  in  material,  for  identity 
of  metal  can  alone  insure  identity  of  intrinsic  value  in  equal  weights. 

X  —Legal  Tender. 

The  term  "legal  tender"  is  a  technical  expression  signifying  that  which  the 
law  prescribes  to  be  paid  or  tendered  in  order  to  discharge  a  debt,  satisfy  a  judg- 
ment, fulfil  a  money  contract,  or  pav  taxes. 

The  very  object,  therefore,  of  a  legal  tender  law  must  necessarily  be  to  estab- 
lish a  fixed  and  immutable  mea.sure,  or  standard,  by  which  the  value  repaid  or  re- 
turned may  be  compared  with  and  made  equal  to  the  value  acknowledged  to  have 
been  received,  and  m  other  cases  by  which  the  value  paid  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt, 
or  a  judgment  may  be  compared  and  equalized  with  the  value  agreed  or  adjudged 
to  be  payable  therefor. 

This  being  the  nature  and  the  object  of  all  legal  tender  laws,  reason  itself  re- 
auires  that  when  such  a  law  gives  legal  tender  force  to  several  kinds  of  money, 
these  kinds  of  money  must  be  always  preserved  at  equal  value,  for  if  they  are  not 
BO  preserved  the  nature  of  the  legal  tender  law  is  violated  and  its  essential  obieet 
is  defeated.  This  is  not  only  a  requirement  of  reason,  but  it  is  also  demanded  by 
that  spirit  of  ^justice  which  is  the  soul  of  law  and  should  be  the  animating  princi- 
ple of  all  legislation. 

Legal  tender  laws  control  the  execution  of  contracts,  and  every  contract  em- 
braces two  or  more  persons,  sustaining  to  each  other  complementary  relations. 
The  essence  of  these  reciprocal  relations  is  equality;  equality  of  the  value  re- 
teived  at  the  date  of  the  note  or  bond,  with  the  value  agreed  to  be  returned  at  its 
ftiaturity. 

The  whole  theory  of  a  money  penalty  for  default  of  specific  performance  rests 
upon  the  doctrine  here  set  forth,  and  this  doctrine  also  underlies  idl  taxation,  for 
without  fixed  value  in  the  medium  of  payment  the  taxing  power  can  neither  pro- 
ride  adequately  for  the  public  needs  nor  gauge  the  burden  laid  on  the  tax-payers. 

Not  money  but  money's  worth,  not  the  dollar  but  the  dollar's  worth,  is  the 
motor  of  industry,  the  propelling  force  behind  human  enterprise  and  endeavor. 
This  truth  is  the  key  to  the  obligations  of  governments  in  respect  to  legal  tender 
money  ;  they  are  bound  to  preserve  its  value,  its  true  worth.  The  name  of  the 
eoin,  the  denomination  of  the  note,  is  absolutely  naught ;  the  value  is  the  essence 
of  the  matter;  equality  of  value,  not  identity  of  substance,  between  the  thing  bor- 
rowed and  the  thing  returned ;  equality  of  value,  not  specific  identity,  between  the 
thing  promised  and  the  thing  performed,  will  alone  content  the  avidity  of  justice 
for  what  is  right. 

XI.— The  Material  and  Form  of  Money. 

Since  the  government  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  what  the  peo- 
ple's money  shall  be,  it  is  well  to  inquire  what  principles  should  govern  the  coinage 
of  metals  and  the  creation  of  paper  currency. 

Before  proceeding  to  these  inquiries,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  money  :  Coins  possess  intrinsic  value  ;  that 
is,  the  substance  of  which  they  are  made  is  valuable  in  itself.  Whether  coined  or 
not,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  valuable  as  metals,  and  their  value  is  nearly  the 
same  all  the  world  over.  Paper  money  has  practically  no  intrinsic  value;  its 
money-force  depends  upon  law,  or  upon  the  financial  creait  of  the  government,  or 
the  credit  of  a  bank;  sometimes  certificates,  representing  coins  of  gold  or  silver 
deposited  in  the  Treasury,  and  redeemable  in  such  coins,  are  used  as  money. 
Paper  money  generally  expresses  an  obligation  or  a  promise ;  it  usually  implies  a 
contract  or  a  trust,  and  its  value,  derived  wholly  from  these,  depends  for  its  con- 
tinuance upon  the  public  confidence  that  the  promise  or  obligation  will  be  fulfilled, 
the  trust  or  contract  executed.  Beyond  the  limits  within  which  this  confidence 
suffices  to  give  it  currency,  paper  money,  whether  in  the  form  of  Bank  of  England 
notes,  greenbacks,  National  Bank  notes,  or  coin  certificates,  loses  its  money  func- 
tion ;  it  luis  no  force  to  pay  wages,  or  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  daily  trafiic. 

There  is  another  very  important  difference  between  coins  and  paper  money. 
The  value  of  coins,  being  in  their  substance,  is  not  affected  by  or  aependent  on 
what  is  stamped  or  imprinted  upon  them. 

Coined  metal  is  beyond  the  reach  of  political  strife  ;  it  is  free  from  danger  by 
ree^son  of  disaster,  panic,  or  war.  Earthquakes,  revolutions,  the  rise  and  fall  of  em- 
pires, have  been  powerless  to  impair  by  a  fraction  the  value  inhering  in  the  coins 
^^M|^in  the  garments  of  trembling  towns-people  or  hidden  in  the  huts  of  a  terri- 
^^^^^■psant  r  V. 
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Paper  currency,  on  the  other  hand,  is  created  by  statute  ;  every  note  has  value 
conferred  upon  it  sol(*ly  by  the  stroke  of  the  pen  recording  an  official  signature.  A 
greenback  or  bank-note  of  $1,000  contains  no  more  paper  and  ink  than  one  for  only 
15;  it  costs  no  more  to  produce  the  one  than  the  other.  The  money  life  of  such 
currency  depends  wholly  upon  the  continuous  sustaining  force  of  the  law ;  interrupt 
this,  and  it  aroops  depreciated  ;  cut  off  this  support  by  repealing  the  law  or  dis- 
abling the  government,  and  the  currency  dies,  as  the  lights  go  out  when  the  gas  is 
turned  off.  Every  note  that  draws  vitality  from  the  law  perishes  with  the  repeal  of 
the  law.  or  with  the  downfall  or  bankrupTtcy  of  the  government,  even  though  it  be 
locked  in  a  hidden  recess  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the  seat  of  legislation  or 
the  theatre  of  revolution. 

A  depreciated  currency,  whether  metallic  or  paper,  is  the  sum  of  all  monetary 
«vils  ;  it  is  worse  in  its  effects  than  war  or  pestilence  ;  it  seeks  out  and  ruins  the 
most  secure  and  the  most  secluded  ;  it  bringfs  widows  and  orphans  to  penury  ;  it 
corrupts  the  virtuous,  disheartens  the  industrious,  destroys  the  helpless  ;  it  breeds 
rapacity,  pampers  vice,  and  sets  up  gambling  as  a  substitute  for  profitable  toil. 

It  may  be  asked.  How  may  a  government  secure  its  people  against  the  danger 
of  the  currency  becoming  depreciated  ?  The  answer  is  :  A  government  should 
never  make  anything  lawful  money  but  coins  of  metal,  and  paper  convertible  into 
8uch  coins  on  demand  of  the  holder. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  though  there 
may  be  political  reasons  against  it,  why  the  United  States  government,  after 
establishing,  under  constitutional  sanction,  an  unchangeable  monetary  unit,  should 
not  provide  in  its  laws  for  a  system  of  banks  of  issue,  which  may  supply  to  the 
currency  an  element  adjustable  in  volume,  under  natural  laws,  to  tiie  varying 
needs  of  industry. 

Metallic  money  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  time  of  Abraham.  Then  it  passed  by 
weight.  More  than  a  thousand  years  after  that  coins  were  invented — at  first  these 
were  made  of  brass,  then  of  iron  and  copper;  long  afterwards  silver  coins  were 
struck  ;  gold  was  the  last  to  be  coined. 

At  each  stage  in  the  progression  from  the  less  valuable  to  the  more  valuable 
metals,  the  material  of  money  seems  to  have  borne  a  relation  to  the  value  of  labor. 

In  primitive  times  money  had  no  general  sphere  of  circulation.  Nearly  all  labor 
was  performed  by  slaves  or  dependents,  hence  there  were  no  wages  to  be  paid, 
personal  service  was  requited  not  by  money  but  by  protection,  shelter  and  main- 
tenance, few  industries  were  pursued  for  gain  and  trade  consisted  largely  of  barter. 

Now  industry  has  become  almost  universal  and  is  infinitely  varied,  each  worker 
is  master  of  his  own  earnings,  so  that  money  is  indispensable  to  the  daily  life  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  men,  women  and  children,  and  the  material  of  money  has 
increased  in  value  with  the  rising  value  of  the  labor  it  measures  and  the  increasing 
volume  of  the  transactions  it  liquidates. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  world  has  outgrown  brass,  iron  and  copper,  succes- 
sively used  as  money ;  these  metals  arc  now  all  too  low  in  value,  in  proportion  to 
their  weight  and  bulk,  to  serve  the  needs  of  industry  among"  the  more  advanced 
nations,  although  copper  coins  are  still  found  in  circulation  among  peoples  less 
advanced.  Gold  and  silver  are  the  metals  now  chiefly  used  as  money  in  Europe 
and  America.  Mankind  has  become  satisfied  by  experiment  that  silver  and  gold 
are  the  best  metals  to  be  used  as  money  at  the  present  time,  and  when,  if  ever, 
they  become  satisfied  that  either  of  them  can  be  advantageously  dispensed 
witn  for  such  use,  that  metal  will  cease  to  be  used  for  money,  and  no  amount  of 
sentiment,  no  force  of  declamation,  can  prevent  its  disuse. 

It  is  only  in  modern  times  that  paper  money  has  come  into  use.  A  sketch  of 
its  history  will  be  found  in  Chapter  Xll ;  but  it  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  sug- 
gest some  views  as  to  paper  money  generally.  All  paper  currency,  wliether  issued 
hj  the  government  or  oy  a  bank,  consists  of  due  bills  only ;  these  due  bills  may  be 
siimply  the  government  outlay,  or  they  may  represent  taxes  to  be  collected,  or  gold 
or  silver  coins  deposited  in  the  Treasury;  or  they  may  represent  value  in  some 
other  form  received  by  the  government  or  by  the  banks.  History  teaches  that  it  is 
never  entirely  safe  for  any  people  to  entrust  the  keeping  of  all  their  gold  and  silver 
to  treasuries  and  banks,  while  they  have  nothing  to  show  for  it  but  a  paper  receipt ; 
and  it  is  always  exceedingly  unsafe  for  the  people,  especially  farmers,  artisans, 
and  laboring  men,  who  are  not  in  the  way  of  keeping  up  with  financial  changes, 
to  become  wholly  dependent  upon  a  currency  that  has  neither  gold  nor  silver 
behind  it,  but  which  consists  wholly  of  paper  lepresenting  future  taxation,  or 
which  is  based  solely  upon  the  credit  of  a  government,  or  of  a  corporation  under 
governmental  control. 

If  the  government  supplies  the  money  it  ought  to  take  care  that  all  of  it  is 
equally  good,  and  equally  good  at  all  times  ;  but  this  cannot  be  depended  upon 
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unless  the  people  understand  the  difference  bet  wet  n  good  money  and  bad,  and  re- 
quire their  representatives  to  possess  that  knowledge  also,  and  to  apply  it  in  legis- 
iation,  where  alone  such  knowledge  can  be  applied  effectively. 

Is  a  man's  labor,  or  his  crop,  not  always  good  value,  and  should  they  not  at  all 
times  be  paid  for  in  monev  that  has  equally  good  value?  Can  a  man  afford  to  b& 
indifferent  as  to  whether  the  money  he  gets  is  always  e<^ually  good  ?  It  is  certaiik 
that  bad  money  can  never  be  so  plentiful  that  wages  paid  in  it  will  go  as  far  when 
they  are  to  be  spent  as  wages  paid  in  good  money. 

XII.— Paper  Money. 

From  what  precedes  it  is  apparent  that  to  the  people  of  an  industrial  commu- 
nity it  is  essential  that  all  their  money  should  be  of  such  material,  and  so  rooted  in 
natural  laws,  as  to  merit  and  to  obtain  universal  confidence,  both  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  and  as  a  measure  of  value.  For  this  reason  many  economists  insist  that 
the  law  should  recognize  nothing  as  money  but  coins  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  be- 
cause these  alone  possess  intrinsically,  and  in  the  highest  degree,  the  qualities 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  characteristic  of  good  money.  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, however,  that  a  great  volume  of  circulation,  consisting  exclusively  of 
these  metals,  is  a  very  costly  appliance. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  force  of  this  objection  to  an  exclusively  metallic  cir- 
culation, we  neea,  first  of  all,  to  fully  realize  that  every  dollar  of  money  actually 
present  in  any  community  belongs  to  some  individual  or  institution,  and  that  every 
such  dollar  is  inert  capital,  void  of  increase  and  earning  nothing.  Whether  car- 
ried in  the  pocket  or  locked  in  a  safe,  every  coin  and  every  note  costs  to  its  pos- 
sessor, day  by  day,  the  loss  of  whatever  interest  or  profit  he  might  obtain  by  part- 
ing with  it,  through  investing  its  value  in  some  productive  form,  t.  e.,  in  a  savings 
bank  deposit  or  in  bonds,  stocks,  promissory  notes,  real  estate,  machinery,  tools, 
animals,  etc.  All  these  and  many  other  forms  of  property  yield  to  their  possessor 
either  profit  or  pleasure  without  diminution  of  their  value  as  property ;  but  money 
yields  nothing  while  it  is  kept.  To  derive  pleasure  or  profit  from  money  one  must 
part  with  it. 

Merchants,  traders,  and  manufacturers  keep  as  little  cash  on  hand  as  possible^ 
even  though  they  possess  large  capital ;  while  the  great  operators  in  exchange,  se-: 
ciuities  and  prodfuce  habituafiy  draw  their  bank  balances  aown  to  the  lowest  point 
they  consider  consistent  with  safety  to  their  business,  and  if,  at  the  end  of^  any 
day's  operations,  one  of  these  finds  his  balance  larger  than  necessary,  he  will  try 
to  lend  out  the  excess,  even  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest. 

So  great  is  the  burden  of  idle  money  that  in  many  kinds  of  business  needing 
the  use  of  money  for  short  periods  of  time  only,  it  is  found  more  economical  to 
borrow  for  such  periods  than  to  hold  so  much  money  over  the  intervening  spaces 
of  time ;  thus,  builders  are  always  large  borrowere,  farmers  invariably  get  ad- 
vances on  a  maturing  crop ;  while  factors,  warehousemen,  and  others  engaged  in 
marketing  agricultural  products  would  have  their  commissions  and  profits  con- 
sumed in  loss  of  interest  if  they  should  undertake  to  keep  idle  all  through  the  late 
spring  and  the  summer  the  money  they  know  they  must  pay  out  during  the  autumn 
and  winter. 

Having  fully  realized  that  the  entire  volume  of  circulation  in  any  community 
is  a  burden  upon  its  industries,  it  is  next  in  order  to  inquire  how  that  burden  may 
be  lightened,  and  the  answer  will  be  found  to  be,  first,  by  abstaining  from  legisla- 
tion tending  to  enlarge  the  circulation  beyond  actual  needs ;  and,  secondly,  by 
using  paper  money  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  firet  point  will  be  treated  io 
the  chapter  entitled  Volume  of  Circulation ;  the  second  is  to  be  now  established. 

Of  course  the  burden  of  idle  money  is  the  same  whether  such  money  be  of 
metal  or  paper,  but  a  part  of  the  cost  of  **  can-ying"  paper  money  is  offset  by  the 

8rofit  upon  its  issue,  while  there  is  no  such  offset  in  the  case  of  coins.  Banks  issue 
leir  own  notes  in  exchange  for  interest-bearing  obligations  of  some  character,  and 
as  long  a«  those  notes  remain  "out"  the  bank  has  the  use  of  that  capital  free  of 
cost.  The  profit  from  such  use  coming  to  the  bank  is  (taking  the  bank  and  the 
rest  of  the  community  as  one  whole)  an  offset  to  the  loss  of  profit  upon  the  same 
amount  of  capital  which  has  been  sustained  by  the  members  of  the  community 
who  have,  for  the  same  period  of  time,  been  successively  holding  the  notes.  The 
first  cost  of  the  notes  to  ihe  bank  which  issues  them  is  small ;  but  if  the  bank  had 
no  power  to  issue  notes,  and  was  compelled,  before  it  could  discount  paper,  to  buy 
bullion  and  get  it  coined,  the  cost  of  the  bullion  would  be  only  a  fi*action  less  than 
the  money  produced  by  its  mintage.  The  saving  to  the  community,  therefore,  f  roni 
the  use  of  paper  money  is  about  equal  to  the  annual  interest  on  the  volume  of  such 
money  less  the  expense  of  its  issue,  redemption,  and  maintenance  in  a  clean  condi- 
tion.   This  saving  is  less  upon  government  issues  of  currency  than  upon  bank- 
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notes,  because,  the  expenses  being'  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  piross  saving'  on 
£OYemment  paper  money  is  merely  the  interest  upon  an  equal  amount  of  its 
landed  debt,  while  the  saving  on  bank  issues  is  the  interest  on  un  equal  amount  of 
commercial  debt,  and  the  rate  of  interest  on  government  debts  is  always  less  than 
the  rate  charged  for  bank  loans. 

Bank-notes  came  into  use  in  Italy  during  the  twelfth  century,  and  their  use 
afterward  followed  the  development  of  trade  in  the  several  countries  of  modern 
Europe.  Like  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange,  the  circulation  of  bank-notes  rests  en- 
tirely upon  the  credit  enjoyed  by  the  issuing  banks ;  but  this  fundamental  principle 
was  for  centuries  either  unperceived  or  disregarded  by  certain  governments,  which, 
observing  the  favor  enjoyed  by  bank-notes,  conceived  the  idea  of  augmenting  their 
resources  by  issues  of  paper  money  with  no  basis  but  the  force  of  the  royal  man- 
date. 

From  this  sketch  it  appears  that  paper  money  is  of  two  kinds  :  that  issued  by 
banks  and  that  issued  by  governments,  and  further  examination  will  show  that 
«ach  of  these  two  kinds  maybe  classified  into  convertible  and  inconvertible.  Con- 
vertible paper  money  is  that  which  is  maintained  at  a  parity  of  value  with  fuetallic 
money,  bv  means  of  arrangements  giving  to  the  public  the  right  and  the  means  to 
convert  the  notes,  at  will,  into  equivalent  amounts  in  coin.  Inconvertible  paper 
money  is  that  in  respect  to  which  no  such  arrangements  exist.  Three  conditions 
are  essential  to  maintaining  the  convertibility  of  paper  money,  viz. : 

1.  The  existence  of  a  monetary  unit,  established  by  law,  or  so  rooted  in  the  tra- 
ditions and  habits  of  the  people  as  to  be  practically  beyond  chance  of  variation. 

2.  Adequate  provision  for  securing  the  conversion  of  notes  into  coin  without 
onreasonable  expense  or  delay,  and  in  any  amount  likely  to  be  demanded. 

3.  General  confidence  among  the  people  in  the  permanency  and  sufficiency  of 
the  two  preceding  conditions. 

Inconvertible  paper  money  may  be  maintained  in  circulation  by  a  government, 
but  under  present  conditions  of  corporate  credit  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  any 
bank  to  maintain  such  a  circulation.  The  Bank  of  Venice,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  in  the  seventeenth,  were  able  to  obtain  deposits  not 
subject  to  withdrawal,  and  they  long  maintained  this  rule,  but  both  abandoned  it 
in  time. 

Inconvertible  paper  money,  issued  by  a  government,  may  be  maintained  at  a 
parity  of  value  with  metallic  money,  provided  the  following  conditions,  five  in 
number,  exist : 

1.  There  must  be  a  monetary  unit,  as  in  the  case  of  convertible  paper  money. 

2.  There  must  be  a  considerable  volume  of  metallic  money  in  the  country,  and 
sufficient  foreign  trade,  or  other  specific  use  for  coins  to  keep  them  in  general  cir- 
•culation. 

8.  The  government  must  make  no  distinction,  in  its  dealings  with  the  people, 
"between  the  two  kinds  of  money  ;  both  or  either  must  be  received  and  paid  out 
-with  at  least  ostensible  impartiality. 

4.  Provision  must  be  made  bv  taxation,  or  by  voluntary  funding  for  the 
prompt  absorption  of  any  redundancy  apparent  in  the  volume  of  outstanding 
paper  money. 

5.  T'^e  people  using  the  paper  money  must  have  confidence  in  the  purpose 
and  the  ability  of  the  government  to  maintain  indefinitely  the  four  preceding  con- 
ditions. 

Both  convertible  and  inconvertible  paper  money  become  depreciated  the 
moment  public  confidence  is  shaken  in  the  purpose  or  power  of  tlie  issuer  to  pre- 
serve the  conditions  under  which  alone  such  money  can  circulate  in  interchangeable 
effectiveoess  with  coins.  Under  Gresham's  law  the  primary  effect  of  the  depre- 
<»ation  is  to  cause  contraction  of  the  total  volume  of  circulating  niediuu),  by  ex- 
pelling from  it  all  money  that  is  not  depreciated.  What  is  left  thus  becomes  a  sort 
of  leprous  currency,  with  which  association  and  mingling  is  abhorrent  to  all  forms 
of  sound  and  healthy  money. 

XIII.— Treasury-Note  or  Due  Bill  Circulation. 

The  power  to  prescribe  what  shall  bo  legal  tender  for  debt  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  natural  rijrht  possessed  by  evpiy  soverei^ifn  government  to  deter- 
mine what  shall  be  the  medium  for  paying  pul)li<'  dues.  Tliat  rii^ht  flows  from  the 
right  of  taxation,  and  were  the  SUites  of  the  Union  not  prohibited  by  tiie  Federal 
Ck>nstitution  from  issuing  bills  of  credil,  thei-e  would  be  no  force  iu  tlu^  legal  tender 
inhibition  to  resti'ain  them  from  maintaining  a  State  currency  rocoivahio  for  State 
dues. 

The  principle  upon  which  an  irredeemable  due-bill  currtn  y  rests,  is  worthy  of 
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careful  observation,  because  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  all 
monetary  circulation  except  ttiat  of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  human  body. 

Let  us  follow  the  note  circulation  under  such  a  system.  The  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  p^overnraent,  the  soldiers,  the  contractors  for  public  supplies,  the 
mail  carriers,  the  artisans  and  laborers  on  public  w^orks,  with  many  others,  receive 
the  fresh  issues  as  they  come  crisp  from  the  Treasury.  All  these  persons  use  the 
notes  to  pay  the  grocer,  the  butcher,  and  other  tradespeople;  some  part  goes  in 
servants^  >\ ages,  some  in  travel  and  amusement ;  in  one  way  or  another  the  notes 
penetrate  every  nook  and  cranny  in  the  community.  From  these  innumerable 
points,  which  may  be  called  the  capillaries  of  money  circulation,  where  money 
passes  from  hand  to  hand,  the  notes  enter  the  channels  of  trade;  they  are  deposited 
in  bank  one  day,  drawn  out  another,  shipped  from  city  to  country,  and  back  from 
country  to  city,  until  at  length  the  tax-collector  gathers  them  in  and  sends  them 
back  to  the  Treasury,  soiled  with  the  dust  of  traffic,  the  grime  of  toil,  and,  perhaps^ 
even  the  stain  of  vice.  From  the  moment  of  issue  to  that  of  return  to  the  Trea- 
sury, every  note  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  from  bank  to  bank,  from  place  to  place, 
entirely  because  of  its  tax-paying  force.  Such  circulation  may  be  maintained  upon 
two  conditions  :  First,  that  taxation  shall  always  keep  pace  with  expenditure,  so  as- 
to  insure  that  every  dollar  that  is  put  out  will  be  ultimately  demanded  back  in 
payment  of  taxes ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  stability  of  the  government  is  suffi- 
ciently established  to  exclude  all  uoubt  as  to  its  power  to  enforce  the  return  of  the 
currency  by  means  of  taxation. 

A  due-bill  system,  as  here  described,  is  virtually  a  method  of  borrowing  by  the 
government  from  tlie  people,  upon* the  security  of  the  proceeds  of  future  taxation, 
and  without  paying  interest.  The  lenders  are  the  employees  of  the  government, 
its  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  laborers  it  employs,  the  contractors  and  dealers  from 
whom  it  purchases  supplies ;  they  lend  the  value  of  their  services  or  their  property, 
and  the  government  due-bills  are  their  receipts.  From  these  primary  creoitors  the 
government  I.  O.  U.'s  pass  to  its  only  debtors,  the  tax- payers,  who  settle  their  tazes- 
with  the  government  by  passing  the  paper  back  into  the  Treasury. 

No  device  combines  within  itself  so  many  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  tyranny 
as  a  due-bill  circulation,  redeemable  only  in  commutation  for  taxes ;  for  while  it 
represents  the  extreme  of  ai'bitrary  exaction  by  the  government,  it  fastens  upon 
the  mass  of  the  people  a  yoke  from  which  they  cannot  escape,  except  by  themselves- 
destroying  the  value  of  the  paper  upon  which  they  have  advanced  uill  value  by 
giving  their  services,  their  products,  and  their  property  in  exchange  for  it.  By 
submitting  to  the  issue  of  such  a  currency  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy  abandon 
their  only  effective  defence  against  oppression,  and  they  aggravate  enormously  the 
cost  of  revolution,  while  the  citizens  of  a  free  state  who  allow  such  a  currency  to- 
be  established  among  them,  invest  their  rulers  with  a  power  dangerous  to  hberty 
and  difficult  of  restraint.  The  reason  is  the  same  in  both  cases  ;  an  irredeemable 
government  currency  binds  the  people  indefinitely  to  a  scale  of  taxation  commen- 
surate with  the  volume  of  the  paper  issues,  and  tnereafter  taxation  can  be  reduced 
only  by  contracting  the  currency  or  by  suffering  it  to  become  depreciated,  alter- 
natives of  which  both  are  oppressive  and  of  which  therefore  either  is  difficult  of 
adoption. 

A  due-bill  currency  may  or  may  not  be  made  a  legal  tender  for  debt. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  1862,  issued  an  irredeemable  paper 
currency,  commonly  called  greenbacks,  and  made  the  notes  a  leg^l  tender  for 
debts.  In  this  case  taxation  was  not  adjusted  to  the  volume  of  currency  emission, 
consequently  the  gi'eenbacks  became  depreciated,  although  throughout  the  North 
commerce  and  manufactures  were  enormously  stimulated  by  the  war;  the  country 
suffered  little  or  nothing  from  invasion,  and  unmigration  was  constantly  bringing 
in  resources  from  outside. 

Xrv.— Bank-Note  Circulation. 

In  the  chapter  on  Paper  Money  it  was  shown  that  two  kinds  of  such  money 
have  been  in  use  at  various  times  and  places,  viz.,  government  currency  and  bank- 
notes. We  have  considered  the  subject  of  government  currency;  we  come  now  to 
that  of  bank-notes. 

It  has  been  shown  (Chapter  XII.)  that  bills  of  exchange  were  the  first  paper 
money,  and  that  bank-notes  were  afterward  devised.  Checks  on  banks  of  deposit, 
BO  familiar  to  us,  are  the  most  recent  development  of  the  bill  of  exchange,  and 
when  *  *  certified  "  they  acquire  also  the  force  of  a  bank-note.  Indeed,  these  certified 
checks  are  very  much  like  the  earliest  bank-notes,  which  were  merely  certificates 
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of  deposit  invented  to  economize  the  use  of  the  precious  metals.  It  would  be 
Qoite  practicable  now  for  depositors  to  draw  cliecks  in  round  sums  of  five,  ten,  etc., 
aoilars,  payable  to  bearer,  have  them  certified  by  a  bank,  and  (unless  Section  3,418 
United  States  Revised  Statutes  should  be  construed  as  prohibiting  it)  use  them  as 
bank-notes.  Should  such  certified  checks  obtain  general  currency  they  would  be- 
come money  in  the  community  where  so  circulating,  and  would  differ  from  all 
other  kinds  of  money  now  in  use  in  this  country  in  being  simply  a  creation  of 
credit,  unsupported  by  ffovernmental  provision,  and  dependent  for  the  continuity 
of  their  use  wholly  on  their  acceptability  to  the  public. 

Such  cei'tified  checks,  used  as  money,  would  be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  like 
the  bank-notes  that  were  in  circulation  prior  to  1862.  and  the  supposed  process  of 
their  issue  illustrates  how  those  bank-notes  were  issued.  During  the  older  period 
the  banks  that  issued  notes  placed  them  in  circulation  by  paying  them  out  upon 
the  checks  of  their  depositors,  while  under  the  system  above  imagined  the  checks 
themselves  would  be  certified.  This  illustration  of  the  certified  check  is  intended 
only  to  make  quite  plain  the  true  nature  of  the  bank-note  by  showing  that  such 
checks,  should  they  be  used  for  money,  would  serve  all  the  purposes  of  bank-notes. 
The  main  advantage  to  be  derived  by  any  comuiunity  from  banks  of  issue  con- 
sists, first,  in  the  economy  of  paper  as  compared  with  metallic  money  ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, in  the  utility  of  such  banks  to  productive  industry.  Tlie  plea  of  economv 
for  the  use  of  paper  money,  rather  than  coin,  applies  to  government  issues  as  well 
as  bank-notes,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  relative  saving  effected,  and  this 
difference  has  been  shown  to  be  in  favor  of  the  bank-note.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  use  of  a  government  currency  tends  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest  on  govern- 
ment bonds,  but  the  share  of  any  one  citizen  in  a  fractional  saving  of  interest  by 
the  government  is  so  infinitesimal  as  to  be  practically  worthless,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certainly  ti*ue  that  the  increase  of  bank-note  issues  tends  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  interest  on  commercial  loans,  and  the  reduction  of  one  or  two 
percent,  per  annum  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  loans  made  by  banks  to  their 
customers  is  a  matter  of  immense  consequence  to  all  borrowers. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  government  taxation  is  not  in  the  least«degree 
affected  by  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  the  people  gain  absolutely  nothing  from 
the  greenback  currency,  amounting  to  $346,000,000;  while  the  issue  of  bank-notes 
to  that  amount  based,  not  on  bonds  but  on  commercial  paper,  would  probably 
make  seven  per  cent,  a  maxihium  rate  of  interest  throughout  all  our  agricultural 
communities,  except  those  in  the  newest  Stiites  and  the  Territories,  and  would  even 
there  CTeatly  reduce  present  rates  for  money.  Under  the  imperfect  and  often 
haauH&us  system  of  note  issues  by  State  banks  between  1830  and  1860,  the  pre- 
vailing rates  during  that  period  in  the  communities  where  those  banks  were  located 
were  six  per  cent,  for  discounts,  and  seven  per  cent,  for  interest. 

The  history  of  the  Bank  of  Stockholm  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  effect  of 
bank  issues  of  currency  in  reducing  the  rates  of  interest.  This  institution  was 
established  early  in  tHe  seventeenth  century  by  a  mercliant,  and  subsequently, 
viz.,  in  1688,  was  made  a  State  bank.  At  that  date,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
chan^,  it  was  limited  to  eight  {>er  cent,  as  the  maximum  rate  for  loans  on  good 
security,  and  it  was  required  to  allow  six  per  cent,  interest  on  all  deposits,  except 
those  of  the  government,  which  drew  no  interest.  As  a  consequence  of  its  opera- 
tions and  its  growing  credit,  the  rates  of  interest  rapidly  declined  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  before  the  close  of  the  century  the  bank  rate  for  loans  was  succes- 
sively reduced  to  seven,  six,  four,  and  finally  to  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  while 
the  rate  allowed  to  depositors  was  reduced,  pari  passu^  until  it  reached  two  per 
cent 

It  is  obvious  that  during  those  twelve  years  the  people  of  Sweden  gained  from 
cheaper  money  vastly  more  than  they  could  have  gained  from  any  saving  in  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt  that  could  possibly  have  been  effected  by  issues  of  gov- 
ernment currency,  and  they  would  have  been  greatly  injured  if  such  government 
currency  had  been  maintained  in  circulation  by  the  prohibition  of  bank-notes — 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  United  States  since  February,  1862. 

I  say  this  has  been  our  policy,  because  the  National  Bank  notes  are  truly  a 
government  currency  and  possess  none  of  the  essentials  of  bank-notes.  When  the 
system  was  first  instituted  the  National  Banks  were  able  to  make  large  profits. 
l>ecause  they  were  getting  six  per  cent,  interest  on  the  bonds,  besides  having  the 
use,  free  of  interest,  of  money  amounting  to  very  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  that 
invested  in  the  bonds. 

These  profits  were  not  such  as  banks  of  issue  make  on  their  circulation  They 
accrued  because  the  banks  bought  their  bonds  for  about  ten  per  cent,  aisii  and 
ninety  per  cent,  credit  without  having  to  pay  interest  on  the  credit  portion  of  such 
ooet,  although  they  received  interest  on  the  face  of  the  bonds.    There  is  no  profit 
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now  on  circulation  because  the  bonds  cost  1155^,  yielding  as  an  investment  only  about 
^14%*  while  the  circulation,  less  redemption  fund,  is  only  j**^  of  cost. 

Because  there  was  no  profit  in  it,  tne  circulation  of  the  National  Banks  nevei 
did  make  money  cheap  to  borrowers.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  risk  taken  by 
the  banks  during  the  war,  in  buying  bonds  and  banking  on  greenbacks,  were  fully 
commensurate  with  any  profits  made  out  of  the  arrangement  for  circulation  then 
or  afterward;  hence  there  is  no  basis  for  assuming  that  these  profits  produced  anj 
effect  in  reducing  rates  of  intei-est  on  commercial  loans,  while  all  the  evidence  la 
to  the  contrary.  The  profits  described  having  long  since  ceased,  of  course  they 
cannot  now  have  any  such  effect;  hence  the  National  Bank  currency  never  has  pos- 
sessed one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  true  bank-note  circulation,  viz.,  that  of 
cheapening  loans. 

That  notes  issued  against  deposited  bonds  never  can  tend  to  the  cheapening  ol 
loans  will  be  evident  when  it  is  considered  that  such  notes  derive  their  existence 
from  the  deposits  of  the  bonds  and  their  value  from  that  of  the  bonds ;  they  are 
issued  to  the  bank  reallv,  not  by  it,  and  while  in  its  possession  are  a  part  of  ita 
assets,  being  collectively  representative  of  the  bonds,  iUk  property,  deposited  at 
Washington.  The  notes  issued  to  each  National  Bank  are,  indeed,  government 
money  advanced  on  the  bank's  bonds,  and  for  all  money  purposes  they  are  just 
like  the  notes  issued  to  any  other  bank ;  the  bank  whose  name  they  bear  gains 
nothing  by  their  prolonged  circulation.  Not  so»with  bank-notes  proper  which  are 
issued  by  the  bank,  have  no  vitality  until  issued,  and  cease  to  nave  any  money 
force  the  moment  they  come  back  to  the  bank  that  issued  them. 

Unlike  the  National  Banks,  under  present  laws  and  conditions,  true  banks  of 
issue  have  an  interest  in  putting  out  all  the  circulation  possible,  and  in  keeping  ii 
out  as  long  as  possible,  and  this  tends  to  the  cheapening  of  loans  in  two  ways: 

First.  The  discount  of  paper  and  the  making  of  loans  constitute  the  only  wa{ 
In  which  a  bank  can  get  out  circulation ;  hence,  as  between  a  bank  desiring  to 
extend  its  circulation  and  one  confined  to  the  use  of  coin  or  government  currency 
in  making  loans,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bank  of  issue  has  the  greater  incentive  to 
lend  and  can  afford  to  take  lower  rates  of  interest  than  the  other.  Let  us  suppose 
two  such  banks  newly  established  in  a  place  where  prevailing  rates  of  interest 
have  been  six  per  cent.  The  non-issuing  bank  finds  no  inducement  to  lend  below 
that  rate,  but  the  issuing  bank,  reckoning  the  profit  on  its  circulation  as  equivalent 
to,  say,  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  can  afford  to  lend  as  low  as  four  per  cent. 

The  second  way  in  which,  when  banks  are  allowed  to  issue  notes,  rates  of  in- 
terest are  brought  lower  than  they  are  when  the  circulation  consists  \\  holly  ol 
coins  and  government  currency,  is  through  an  elasticity  in  the  volume  of  bank 
issues,  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  other  system.  A  specie  reserve  of  one 
dollar  to  every  three  or  four  dollars  of  circulation  has  generally  been  accepted  as 
sufiicient  to  insure  the  complete  efficiency  of  bank-note  circulation  ;  hence,  when 
there  is  an  active  demand  for  money,  the  bank  of  issue  that  gets  in  $1,000  in  specie 
may  issue  against  it  $3,000  or  $4,000  of  notes,  whereas  under  present  conditions  no 
bank  can  lend  out  more  than  the  $1,000  it  has  taken  in,  and  National  Banks  may 
lend  only  $750  or  $850,  according  to  location. 

This'  power  to  expand  the  circulation  very  materially  modifies  the  effect  of  the 
forces  which  operate  from  time  to  time  to  enhance  the  rate  of  interest,  and  if  the 
banks  authorized  to  issue  notes  are  numerous,  widely  dispersed,  and  subjected  to 
proper  regulations  and  restraints  as  to  such  issues,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  always 
competing  to  put  out  loans,  because  they  will  be  under*  the  strongest  solicitations 
of  selfish  advantage  to  do  so,  and  such  competition  must  cheapen  rates  of  interest. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  power  to  put  out  four  dollars  of 
notes  for  one  dollar  of  specie  acquired  is  inseparable  from  the  obligation  to  retire 
four  dollars  of  the  bank  s  circulation  for  every  specie  dollar  withdrawn  from  its 
vaults ;  hence  the  importance  of  numbers,  wide  distribution,  and  intelligent 
effective  regulation. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  performance  of  that  primary  function  of  money  which 
consists  in  effecting  industrial  and  commercial  exchanges  that  a  bank  currency  is 
chiefly  superior  to  a  currency  of  coin  and  government  paper,  singly  or  mixed. 

Purely  agricultural  communities  use  very  little  money  during  long  periods  of 
each  year  ;  very  little  is  retained  there.  On  the  other  hand,  when  crops  ripen  and 
have  to  be  harvested  and  marketed,  a  great  deal  of  money  is  required  in  those  com- 
munities, and,  as  it  is  not  present,  it  must  be  brought  there,  and  thut  involves 
delay,  expense,  and  sometimes  inability  to  command  a  sutficient  supply. 

Now  no  augmentation,  gradual  or  spasmodic,  in  Government  issues  of  currency 
or  in  Treasury  disbursements  of  surplus  revenue,  can  obviate  this  inconvenience 
and  expense  to  farmers,  because  a  currency  abundant  even  to  the  point  of  redun- 
dancy never  overflows  into  places  where  there  is  no  profitable  employment  for 
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money,  but  the  excess  becomes  absorbed  in  speculation,  and  that  is  carried  on,  not 
on  farms,  but  in  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  banks  of  issue  located  in  agricultural 
-sectioDS  are  admirably  adapted  to  supplying  with  their  issues  of  notes  these  annual 
^nd  comparatively  brief  periods  of  demand  for  money  for  moving  the  crops,  and 
farmers  whose  needs  are  thus  supplied  are  neither  subjected  to  lu.'avy  discounts  on 
the  drafts  drawn  against  their  produ<-e  nor  delayed  in  marketmg  their  crops,  or  in 
making  their  purchases,  by  the  want  of  money. 

Under  our  present  system  of  currency,  during  the  months  from  March  to 
August,  the  bulk  of  the  circulating  medium  is  finding  its  W9y,  at  much  expense  for 
•expressag^,  and  much  cost  in  loss  of  interest,  from  thousands  of  points  all  over  the 
•country  to  the  cities,  and  ultimately  it  becomes  concenti-uted  at  a  few  centres;  then, 
•during  September,  October,  and  November,  it  has  to  be  redistributed,  at  like  ex- 
pense ;  whereas  if  our  six  thousand  banks  were  allowed  to  issue  notes  as  the  State 
oanks  did  before  1862,  a  great  part  of  this  trouble  and  expense  would  be  avoided. 

If  country  banks  were  required  to  keep  a  reserve  of  twenty  per  cent,  against  their 
note  issues  their  entire  autumnal  expansion  would  cost  just  one-fifth  of  what  it  now 
costs  to  fetch  currency,  and,  under  a  proper  system  of  redemption  centres,  the  ex- 
pense could  be  still  further  curtailed. 

We  had  once  in  this  country  a  great  many  banks  chartered  by  the  different 
States  and  authorized  to  issue  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand.  Con- 
fidence of  course  was  essential  to  the  circulation  of  the  State  bank-notes.  It  was 
therefore  vital  to  banks  of  issue  to  maintain  their  credit,  and  to  this  end  a  reputa- 
tion for  prudent  management,  as  well  as  for  integrity,  was  essential. 

A  well-managed  bank  of  issue  got  its  notes  into  circulation  by  exchanging 
them  for  the  notes,  drafts,  or  acceptances  of  individuals  and  tirms  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, **  commercial  paper,"  as  it  is  called.  The  bank's  profit  was  obtained  in  the 
form  of  discount  or  interest  on  the  commercial  paper,  tne  bank  notes  carrying  no 
interest.  To  put  out  a  circulation  in  tiiis  way  was  regarded  as  intelligent  and 
prudent  banking,  if  care  was  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  commercial  paper  **  done," 
if  the  niaturities  of  this  paper  corresponded  with  the  probable  course,  as  to  time, 
of  the  bank's  circulation,  and  if  the  volume  of  notes  thus  put  out  was  adjusted  to 
the  capacity  of  the  community  to  absorb  currency. 

Manifestly  this  kind  of  money  is  much  more  economically  obtained  than  the 
same  amount  of  gold  and  silver;  consequently  communities  where  it  prevails  are 
enabled  by  it  to  use,  productively,  whatever  proportion  of  their  capital  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  keep  in  the  unproductive  form  of  coin. 

Under  such  a  system  of  banking,  however,  the  cost  of  a  metallic  currency  is 
not  wholly  avoided,  because  some  coin  has  to  be  kept  by  the  banks.  This  coin  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  bank-note  and  the  monetary  unit,  for  it  is  the 
mediuni  of  redemption  of  the  notes.  Identity  of  value  between  the  bank-note  dol- 
lars and  the  monetary  unit  is  essential  both  to  the  bank  and  to  the  holder  of  its 
notes,  for  the  latter  requires  assurance  as  to  this  identity  before  extending  his  con- 
fidence to  the  notes,  and  the  former  is  ready  to  furnish  such  assurance,  because  it 
absolutely  depends  upon  that  confidence  to  keep  its  circulation  afloat.  This  system 
of  banking,  beginning  in  England,  acquired  its  highest  British  development  in 
Scotland,  and  grew  up  in  this  country  as  soon  as  the  adoption  of  the  Feaei*al  Con- 
stitution of  1787,  and  the  monetary  legislation  of  Congress  established  a  foundation 
for  it  in  the  institution  of  metallic 'money  and  a  definite  and  stable  monetary  unit. 

Though  there  were  many  imperfections  of  system,  and  numerous  instances  of 
dishonest,  ignorant,  and  imprudent  management,  most  of  the  banks  of  issue  under 
State  charters  were  so  managed  as  to  materially  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
communities  where  they  were  established.  In  1863  the  National  Bank  Act  put  an 
end  to  this  system  of  banking. 

In  speaking  of  the  banks  of  issue  in  a  previous  part  of  this  chapter  it  was  said 
that  prudent  and  intelligent  banking  forbids  a  bank  to  lock  up  a  bank's  funds  in 
anything  that  has  to  be  sold  in  the  local  market  in  order  to  get  them  out  again. 
The  only  legitimate  investment  for  the  funds  of  a  bank  is  the  commercial  paper 
which  represents  the  actual  industrial  operations  of  the  community,  and  which 
presumably  will  be  paid  at  maturity.  *  • 

Now  the  National  Banks  are  required  by  law  to  violate  this  ancient  and  well- 
established  rule,  for  while  it  is  true  that  the  capital,  wholly-  or  in  part,  is  fh*st  in- 
vested in  bonds,  and  then  the  notes  issued  upon  the  bonds  are  available  for  invest- 
ment in  commercial  paper,  yet  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  capital  were  iield  in 
money  and  the  notes  invested  in  the  bonds.  Take  a  bank  with  a  paid-in  capital  of 
11.000,000  and  a  circulation  of  $900,000.  The  effective  force  of  such  a  bank  as  an 
auxiliary  to  productive  industry  should  be  $1,900,000,  but  is  really  less  than  $1,000- 
iXX),  bcK^use,  as  the  bank  holds  $1,000,000  in  United  States  bonds  as  a  biusis  of  cir- 
culation, the  bond  investment  locks  up  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,150,000,  according  to 
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the  class  of  bonds  held,  and  leaves  the  bank  only  from  $750,000  to  1900,000  effective 
capital.* 

The  public,  shareholders  and  note-holders  combined,  have  put  into  the  bank 
$1,900,000  of  money  or  its  equivalent,  and  they  are  getting  the  use  of  only  $750,00(^ 
of  this  sum,  while  under  the  former  system  they  would  nave  the  use  of  the  whole 
$1,900,000,  while  the  bank  would  hold  against  it  not  government  bonds  locked  up 
at  Washington,  and  constantly  depreciating  in  value,  but  gold  and  silver  coin  to 
the  amount  of  $300,000  to  $400,000,  and  commercial  paper  constantly  and  con- 
tinuously running  to  maturity  and  amounting  to  $1,500,000  to  $1,000,000. 

Contrasting  the  two  systems  as  sources  of  circulation,  the  one  reduces  the 
available  money  of  the  community  from  $1,000,000  to  $750,000,  an  actual  con- 
traction of  $250,000  on  every  million,  or  twenty. five  per  cent.,  while  the  other 
increases  it  from  $1,000,000  (original  capital)  to  $1,900,000,  less  $300,000  to  $400,000 
coin  reserved,  say  to  $1,550,000,  making  an  addition  of  fifty-five  per  cent,  to  the 
local  supply  of  loanable  funds. 

Another  feature  of  the  National  Bank  system  which  will  prove  a  source  of 
great  weakness  in  case  of  disaster  is  the  practical  inconvertibility  of  the  notes. 

The  total  volume  of  National  BanK  currency  outstanding  October  2,  1894, 
as  reported  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  pag^  4  of  his  Annual  Report,  was 
about  $200,000,000.  This  was  redeemable  in  greenbacks,  and  the  greenbacks  are  by 
law  redeemable  in  coin.  To  meet  this  obligation  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury 
holds  $100,000,000  in  gold  against  the  total  greenback  issue  of  $346,000,000.  Now 
in  case  a  condition,  of  things  should  arise  leading  to  a  run  upon  this  reserve, 
holdei*s  of  the  National  Bank  notes  would  demand  greenbacks  for  them  and  then 
use  the  ^eenbacks  to  obtain  gold.  Consequently  the  $100,000,000  of  gold  is  the 
coin  basis  of  the  National  bank  circulation  and  of  the  greenbacks  also,  which  is  H{, 
or  less  than  twenty  per  cent.,  of  the  circula^tion  resting  upon  it,  while  under  the  old 
svstem  the  coin  reserve  was  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent.  From  this  point  of  view, 
therefore,  the  National  Bank  note  circulation  does  not  appear  to  be  as  well 
equipped,  as  to  convertibility,  as  was  the  old  State  bank  circulation. 

It  being  clear  that,  regarded  merely  as  a  substitute  for  coin,  bank-notes  are 
more  profitable  to  a  community  than  government  notes,  the  next  point  is  as  to  the 
relative  liability  to  depreciation  of  these  two  kinds  of  currency.  The  first  point  of 
difference  between  them  in  this  respect  is  fundamental,  because  it  lies  in  the  basis 
of  their  issue.  As  has  been  seen,  the  government  notes  are  issued  to  creditors  of 
the  government,  while  the  bank-notes  are  issued  to  debtors  to  the  bank. 

Thus,  for  the  redemption  of  its  own  notes  the  bank  holds  the  security  it  exacts 
from  its  debtors,  while  against  the  government  notes  there  is  no  provision  for  re- 
demption but  the  government  power  to  levy  and  to  collect  taxes. 

There  is  another  point :  No  bank  has  any  obligations  inconsistent  with  that 
of  preserving  its  solvency,  so  that  every  bank  that  is  honestly  and  intelligently 
managed  will  generally  have  assets  sumcient  to  meet  its  liabilities ;  but  govern- 
ments are  subject  to  political  and  other  infiuences  tending  to  extravagance,  and 
nothing  is  so  well  adapted  for  disguising  extravagance  as  the  power  to  issue  paper 
money — nay,  nothing  is  so  conducive  to  extravagance  as  that,  because,  generally, 
currency  inflation  commands  popular  applause.  On  this  g^und,  therefore,  it  is 
wiser  to  use  bank-notes  than  to  permit  the  government  to  issue  paper  money. 

XV.— The  Balance  op  Trade. 

Every  man  in  business  understands  what  is  meant  by  making  his  bank  account 
good.  He  knows  that  however  large  may  be  the  aggregate  amount  of  his  checks 
and  deposits  during  the  day,  all  that  he  has  to  be  careful  about  is  that  the  resulting 
balance  is  in  his  favor.  The  balance  is  the  only  thing  regaixled,  either  by  the  bank 
or  by  the  merchant. 

When  several  banks  are  doing  business  in  the  same  place,  each  will  receive 
from  its  depositors  checks  upon  the  others.  In  settlements  between  these  banks 
the  balances  onlv  are  regarded.  If  there  is  a  clearing-house,  each  lays  or  receives 
its  own  general  balance  through  that  institution. 

Where  there  are  banks  and  clearing-houses,  therefore,  all  the  varied  operations 
of  a  great  mercantile  community  may  go  on  without  any  money  passing,  except 
what  is  required  to  settle  balances,  to  pay  wages,  and  to  carry  on  tne  retail  trade. 
The  same  principle  obtains  in  settlements  between  cities.  The  state  of  the  balance 
between  the  two  cities  influences,  but  does  not  of  itself  alone  determine,  the  rate  of 
exchange  on  New  York  at  Chicago  ;  but  the  rate  of  exchange  determines  currency 

*  For  obvious  resBons  the  banks  generally  hold  four  per  cent,  br  ids,  so  that  the  larger  (Ignre  is  nearer 
As  awa^a  than  the  smaller. 
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movements  between  the  two  cities,  and  practically  bring-s  it  about  that  only  the 
final  balance  between  all  the  banks  in  Chicago,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  cor- 
respondents in  New  York,  on  the  other,  is  settled  in  money. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange 
payable  in  London,  Paris,  etc.,  the.  bankers  here  purchasing  and  remitting  bill» 
drawn  against  exports  and  supplying  their  own  drafts  to  importei-s  to  pay  forgooda 
brought  into  the  country.  Here,  again,  it  is  the  balance  only  that  has  to  be  settled 
in  money.  If  the  values  imported  exceed  those  exported,  rates  of  exchange  rise, 
and  money  must  be  shipped  abroad  ;  if  exports  exceed  impoi^  in  value,  exchange 
ledls,  and  money  comes  irom  abroad. 

Amid  the  countle.ss  transactions  of  great  cities,  indeed,  in  the  vast  volume  of 
commerce  between  continents  the  primary  use  and  function  of  money  still  sur- 
vives; values  are  exchanged  (through  cheques  and  bills  of  exchange),  as  they 
were  in  barter  3,000  years  ago  and  the  money  comes  in  at  the  end  only  to  **  even 
the  trade"  to  settle  the  balance.  What  is  still  more  rem.rkable  is  that  to-day 
settlements  are  made  between  nations  as  Abraham  settled  with  Ephron  by  weighinsr 
the  silver  and  gold,  for,  whether  coined  or  not,  the^precious  metals  in  international 
trade  pass  by  weight,  i.  e.,  by  intrinsic  value  only.  So  ditilcult  is  it  for  men  to> 
escape  the  operation  of  natural  laws.  • 

Czirs,  Parliaments,  and  Congresses  may  coin  metal  and  emit  paper  money ». 
Latin  unions,  great  nations,  and  many  small  communities  mav  accept  these  and 
give  them  currency  at  arbitrary  valuations,  each  witiiin  its  own  borders,  but  in  the 
world's  clearing-house  world-wide  values  alone  are  available,  and  these  must  come 
in  pure  metal  and  must  stand  the  test  of  accurate  weighing. 

Now  the  law  of  finance  underlying  all  these  instar'ies  is  the  law  embodied  in 
clearing-house  rules,  viz.,  that  when  several  kinds  of  money  are  circulating  in  the- 
Gommunity,  all  balances  must  be  settled  in  that  kind  only  whicli  is  available  for 
the  settlement  of  outside  exchanges;  and  from  this  proposition  there  is  deduced,  as 
a  corollary,  the  following  principle,  viz.,  that  only  what  is  available  to  settle 
b^ances  at  any  money  centre  is  good  money  throughout  the  entire  area  within 
which  exchanges  are  focused  on  that  centre. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  A  man  who  has  to  make  good  his  balance  in 
bank  cannot  accept  from  his  debtor,  or  in  payment  for  his  services  or  wages,  any- 
thing but  what  the  bank  will  take,  i.e.,  what  is  known  as  bankable  funds.  The 
banks  exact  this  because  they,  too,  must  meet  all  demands  upon  them,  including^ 
thf^ir  clearing-house  balances,  and  they  can  do  so  only  in  such  funds.  The  clearing- 
bouse  cannot  relax  the  rule,  because  if  it  did  the  community  would,  under  the 
operation  of  Gresham*s  law,  venr  soon  lose  all  its  wide-range  money  and  have  only 
a  XocaA  circulation,  unavailable  for  meeting  the  demands  upon  it  from  other  places, 
and  tHat  unavailiU>ility  would  paralyze  its  business  by  embarrassing  collections,  thus 
discrediting  its  merchants  and  eventually  crippling  the  banks  themselves. 

This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  no  commercial  community  is  entirely  free  to 
set  up  a  local  money  of  its  own ;  if  statute  laws  do  not  forbid,  natural  laws  will 
hinder  and  embarrass  the  use  of  such  money,  while  every  commercial  community 
finds  its  interest  promoted  by  the  largest  possible  local  circulation  of  that  currency, 
among  all  within  its  reach,  which  has  the  widest  range.  In  the  United  States  na 
commercial  city  can  afford  to  be  without  money  that  is  good  in  New  York.  In 
New  York  and  other  financial  centres  there  must  always  be  a  stock  of  money  that 
is  good  in  London. 


XVI. — The  Volume  of  Money. 

Much  controversy  exists  as  to  what  volume  of  money  should  be  maintained 
in  the  United  States.  The  first,  and  apparently  the  most  popular,  theory,  is  what 
may  be  called  **thej>er  capita  requirement,"  which  is,  in  effect,  that  the  volutne  of 
money  m  the  country  should  increase  in  some  sort  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
the  tot^  number  of  inhabitants. 

The  first  inquiry  must  be  whether  there  is  really,  or  can  be,  any  relation 
between  the  number  of  people  in  the  country  and  the  number  or  the  money  amount 
of  coins  and  notes  existing  at  any  particular  time ;  because,  of  course,  the  whole 
theory  of  a  per  capita  requirement  of  currency  depends  upon  there  being  such  & 
relation.     If  an^  argument  exi^^s  in  support  of  this  postulate,  I  have  not  seen  it. 

The  following  table  contains  facts  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  in  hand,  the 
column  "  Bank  Credits"  including  bank  capital  and  deposits. 
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ists  as  to  couotries,  does  any 

«ouDties,  cities,  and  towns,  or  the  cities  or  provinces  of  the  European'countries  n 
ferred  to?  The  experience  and  the  common  senaa  of  every  reader  may  ba  appealea 
to  in  deriBion  of  the  notion  that  the  number  of  people  in  a  house,  a,  town,  a  State, 
or  the  whole  country,  has  anything  to  do  with  the  total  volume  of  the  money  held 
or  required  in  each  of  these  communities. 

Tlie  disparity  shown  in  the  tables  simply  proves  that  everywhere  but  here  gov- 
ernments accept  the  doctrine  which  requires  them  to  refrain  from  meddling  in 
-commercial  adjustments,  and  especially  to  refrain  from  any  attempt  to  increase  or 
-dimiDisli  tlie  volume  of  money  by  administrative  measures  or  by  legislative  eoact- 

Another  theory  is,  that  the  volume  of  aurrency  should  increase  with  increased 
Trealth.  This  is  indeed  the  true  doctrine  on  this  subject,  as  may  easily  be  substao- 
tiat«d  without  going  abroad. 

The  facts  connected  with  currency  distribution  and  movements  over  great  areas 
and  among  large  populations  are  difficult  of  discovery  and  impossible  of  precise  as- 
'Certainment  because  of  the  incessant  mobility  of  money  ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
facts  lis  to  the  normal  movement  of  coins  and  notes  in  any  particular  locality  are 
readily  obtainable.  These  facts  establish  the  principle  that  tlie  oiflce  and  function 
of  money  is  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and  a  corollary  deduced  therefrom  is  that, 
except  while  actually  so  passing,  coins  and  notes  are,  as  far  as  their  effect  goes,  not 
money  at  all. 

Whatever  money,  therefore,  is  hoarded,  whatever  is  held  up  in  banks,  what- 
ever is  otherwise  out  of  circulation,  constitutes  reserve  of  material  available  (or  cir- 
culation, but  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  active  circulation  ;  hence  the  tables  above 
referred  to  are  misleading,  because  in  interpreting  them  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  all  the  money  in  each  country  is  in  cii'CulBVion,  whereas  it  is  never  all  in  circu- 
lation, and  no  one  knows  how  much  of  it  is  cii-culating  at  any  particular  time  of 
day  o         " 


One  dollar  that  changes  hands  ten  ti 


only  uses  of  dollars  as  money ;  but  the  dollars  resting  in  some  man's  pocket,  or 
till,  or  ante,  are  functionless. 

Now  any  theory  of  money  distribution  or  currency  supply  must  be  defective 
that  does  not  take  account  of  the  increased  effectiveness  of  money  by  reason  of 
repetition  of  employment,  and  also  of  the  proportion  between  active  circulation 
and  reserve  which  obtains  in  different  communities.  These  two  principles  are 
really  what  control  the  quantity  o(  money  required  in  any  community,  at  any  given 
time,  and  because  these  vary  incessantly  and  independently,  while  the  population 
is  nearly  constant  numerically,  it  is  impossible  for  the  per  eajiila  requirement 
theory  to  have  any  foundation  in  reason,  or  to  find  any  support  from  facts. 

Legislation,  H'lerefore,  influenced  in  any  degree  by  efforts  to  apply  this  theory, 
to  misguided  and  likely  to  prove  injurious.  To  illustrate  this  view  of  the  subject 
jnoney  muy  be  compared  to  the  rolling  stock  of  a  nultoad.    Money  is  on  instru- 
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ment  of  exchange  through  tho  transportation  of  value;  railroad  cars  are  instru- 
ments of  exchange  through  the  transportation  of  con)niodities. 

Now  what  railroad  maniiger  would  disregard  those  considerations  and  fix  the 
number  and  capacity  of  the  locomotives  and  cars  for  each  road  by  the  length  of  its 
track,  or  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  country  through  which  it  runs? 

Manifestly  the  best  thing  for  railroads  genei*ally  is  that  each  company  siiould 
be  free  and  able  to  adjust  the  number  of  its  locomotives  and  cars  to  its  "average- 
needs,  to  hire  out  its  idle  stock  when  its  own  traffic  is  dull,  to  hire  from  its  neigh- 
bors in  times  i>f  activity. 

Now  within  fifty  years  our  railroads  have  marvellously  increased  in  number- 
and  extension ;  this  whole  system  of  car-interchanging  has  come  into  existence  and 
attained  proportions  but  little  appreciated  by  the  general  public,  and  although  pro- 
ducers and  con-umers  of  every  sort  and  everywhere  an*  vitally  dependent  upon  the- 
uninterrupted  use  of  the  facilities  of  transportation  they  afford,  there  is  among  the 
people  absolute  confidence  that  the  maniigers  of  these  roads  can  and  will  provide 
cars  and  locomotives  enough  for  all  purposes.  No  one  has  dreamed  of  suggesting 
that  the  supply  of  these  should  be  proportioned  to  the  population  ;  no  one  has  pro- 
posed that  the  government  should  ouild  locomotives  and  car's. 

If  such  measures  were  adopted  they  would  immediately  disturb  railroad  man- 
agement throughout  the  United  States;  eveiy  workshop  for  the  manufacture  of 
locomotives  and  cars  would  curtail  its  operations,  stop  the  purchase  of  raw  material, 
of  castiag^s,  fittings,  etc.;  the  purveyors  of  these  articles  would  find  their  business 
paralyzed,  and,  after  fifteen  years  of  government  effort  to  increase  the  supply  of 
rolling-stock,  there  would  be  fewer  locomotives  and  cars  in  the  country  than  if  the- 
railroads  had  been  let  alone 

Is  this  not  a  striking  likeness  of  the  consequences  of  the  effort  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  increase  the  supply  of  money  in  the  country  by  first  coining  two  million 
dollars'  worth  of  silver  every  month  and  afterward  buying,  with  notes  issued  for 
the  purpose,  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  monthly?  Are  not  the  banks  surrendering 
their  circulation ;  are  not  credits  curtailed  ;  have  not  gold  coins,  estimated  to 
amount  to  $600,000,000,  disappeared  entirely  from  ordinary  circulation ;  have  not 
greenbacks  become  rare  ? 

Since  communities,  however  populous  or  geographically  extended,  consist 
wholly  of  individuals,  and  since  all  individuals  are  governed,  in  respect  to  these 
matters,  by  the  same  impulses  and  considerations,  it  follows  that  the  supply  of 
currency  in  every  community  will  be  distributed  at  any  particular  moment  accord- 
ing, first,  to  the  relative  desire  of  different  individuals  to  use  particular  amounts, 
immediately  or  prospectively;  and,  secondly,  according  to  the  relative  ability  of 
these  individuals  to  obtain  the  amounts  they  severally  desire. 

If  anything  causes  a  large  proportion  of  the  individuals  in  any  community  to 
simultaneously  accumulate  currency,  each  having  regard  only  to  his  own  require- 
ments, immediate  and  future,  the  aggregate  of  such  withdrawals  from  the  volume 
of  currency  will  reduce  that  portion  available  for  active  circulation  below  the  cur- 
rent needs  in  the  community,  and  produce  what  is  commonly  called  "a  scarcity  of 
money."  It  is  a  natural  law,  resulting  from  the  uniformity  of  human  action  under 
like  conditions,  that  a  general  opinion  that  such  a  scarcity  is  likely  to  arise  tends 
of  itself  to  produce  that  scarcity,  because  every  man  in  endeavoring  to  provide 
himself  with  money  enough  to  tide  over  the  apprehended  "  squeeze,"  holds  up  all 
the  money  he  can,  and  so  helps  to  precipitate  that  very  condition  against  which  he- 
is  endeavoring  to  guard. 

Now  in  spite  of  whatever  efforts  government-s  may  make,  no  commuity  ever 
retains  for  any  length  of  time  a  greater  volume  of  circulation  than  will  suffice  for 
its  ordinary  needs. 

There  is,  therefore,  always  a  tendency,  under  normal  conditions  of  business 
and  of  political  and  social. tranquillity,  toward  the  establishmont  of  an  equilibrium 
between  the  average  volume  of  daily  ciish  transactions  and  the  volume  of  the  cir- 
culation, including  in  this  term  the  checks,  drafts,  notes  and  credits  which  take 
the  place  of  **  lawful  **  money.  This  being  the  case,  when  an  occasion  arises,  as 
above  described,  impelling  a  general  resort  to  the  holding  up  of  money,  scarcity  is 
inevitable. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  mm  amount  of  money  emitted  by  tho  Government 
can  avert  periods  of  scarcity,  and^there  are  those  who  think  that  the  somewhat 
regular  recurrence  of  such  periods  is  inevitable.  It  is,  liowever.  equally  evident 
that  the  greater  the  area  covered  by  any  single  monetary  system,  the  loss  likelihood 
will  there  be  of  any  occurrence  producing  a  unanimous  and  simultaneous  move- 
ment toward  the  holding  up  of  money. 

At  the  same  time,  if  all  over  this  area,  through  the  agency  of  banks  and  the- 
Other  appliances  of  modern  finance,  a  free  movement  of  money  is  practicable,. 
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from  one  individual  or  bank  or  town  or  city  or  country  to  another,  a  temporary  in- 
crease of  need  at  one  point  will  generally  be  coincident  with  and  be  supplied  from  a 
temporary  superfluity  at  another.  In  this  way  actual  scarcity  would  be  prevented 
to  a  great  extent,  and  the  effect  of  an  apprehension  of  scarcity  would  be  reduced 
to  the  minininm. 

It  follows  that  periods  of  stringency  are  less  likely  to  occur  in  proportion  as  the 
area  and  population  under  one  monetary  system  become  enlarged,  and  hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  if  the  whole  world  were  under  a  uniform  monetary  system, 
such  occurrences  would  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  if  they  were  not  rendered 
impossible. 

The  great  majority  of  people  are  led  to  favor  the^er  capita  theory  of  money, 
not  because  they  believe  in  it  as  a  theory,  but  because  it  affords  ground  for  increased 
issues  of  money  by  the  Government,  and  they  think  that  such  increased  issues 
■will  promote  prosperity  by  **  making  money  plentiful." 

Liet  us  therefore  examine  this  latter  proposition. 

If  one  tries  to  think  out  the  det£,ils  of  any  conceivable  process  by  which  the 
mere  plentifulness  of  money  benefits  any  individual,  he  will  find  that  he  has  to 
suppose  certain  conditions  of  means,  opportunities,  abilities  and  purposes,  all  of 
which  must  be  combined  before  such  an  individual  can  appropriate  any  advantage 
to  himself  from  the  plentifulness  of  money,  and  then  upon  a  close  analysis  it  will 
be  found  that  the  advantage  arises  out  of  that  combination,  and  not  out  of  the 
plentifulness  of  money. 

The  fundamental  fallacy  of  this  whole  notion,  that  the  government  should 
make  money  plentiful,  lurks  probably  in  a  confusion  of  ideas  about  the  effect  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  money. 

The  dearness  or  cheapness  of  money  must  depend  primarily  upon  the  relation 
between  the  supply  of  loanable  funds  and  the  demand  for  the  use  of  such  funds. 
The  term  loanable  funds  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  actual  money.  Nearly  all 
loans  are  made  by  credits  entered  on  the  books  of  a  bank,  or  by  checks  or  drafts  or 
acceptances,  and  these  pass  into  the  general  clearings  of  the  community,  of  which 
only  the  resulting  balances  are  settled  in  money;  hence  the  mere  plentifulness  of 
money  is  only  remotely  connected  with  the  supply  of  loanable  funds.  The  state  of 
trade,  the  prosperity  of  the  community,  the  degree  of  confidence  in  tlie  immediate 
future,  ana  the  general  state  of  credit,  immediately  and  directly,  influence  both 
lending  and  borrowing.  Whatever  tends  to  depress  these,  tends  to  raise  the  price 
of  mone}'  by  decreasing  the  supply  of  loans  and  increasing  the  demand  for  tnem; 
and,  vice  versa,  whatever  tends  to  improve  trade  and  augment  prosperity,  whatever 
increases  general  confidence  and  strengthens  credit,  tends  to  make  money  cheaper 
by  encouraging  lenders  and  rendering  oorrowers  less  eager. 

Now  unnecessary,  unwise,  or  ill-considered  au^;mentations  in  the  volume  of 
the  currency  tend  to  produce  the  conditions  that  inevitably  make  money  scarce 
and  raise  the  rate  of  interest 

1st.  They  tend  to  unsettle  values,  and  in  that  way  to  disturb  trade  adjust- 
ments, which  disturbance  in  turn  impairs  confidence  and  abridges  credit.  Conse- 
quently lenders  of  money  become  timid  and  borrowers  become  more  eager,  money 
is  held  out  of  circulation  and  people  say  it  is  scarce. 

2d.  A  government  that  assumes  to  itself  the  function  of  continually  increasing 
the  volume  of  money  never  reaches  a  point  at  which  it  can  stop,  because  each 
augmentation  tends  to  make  money  dearer,  and  since  the  object  is  to  make  money 
•cheaper,  there  will  always  be  a  clamor  to  increase  the  scale  of  annual  augmenta- 
tions, A  government  so  situated  is  like  a  horse  going  down  hill  in  a  wagon  with- 
out brakes ;  he  must  ever  be  going  faster  and  faster,  and  yet  at  each  stride  he  aug- 
ments the  momentum  of  the  mass  that  is  pushing  him  to  destruction. 

Simply  making  money  plentiful  cannot  exercise  the  least  influence  to  increase 
the  demand  for  any  man's  labor  or  products.  A  tradesman  may  have  millionaires 
passing  his  shop  every  day  without  selling  them  anything,  while  he  drives  a  good 
trade  with  boot-blacks  and  others  whose  means  are  limited  and  precarious,  but  who 
•desire  the  goods  he  deals  in,  while  the  millionaire  does  not  want  them.  If  the 
money  in  the  pockets  of  the  passer-by  brings  no  increase  of  trade  to  a  shop,  how 
can  such  increase  come  to  it  because  of  money  lying  in  bank  or  held  in  the  NationaJ 
Treasury  ? 

It  follows  from  this  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  government,  in  provid- 
ing money  for  its  people,  to  attempt  to  create  supplies  of  money  to  any  amount* 
arbitrarily  or  hypothetical ly  determined  upon  in  advance.  The  laws  can  and 
should  be  so  framed  as  that  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  will  be  deter- 
mined, from  day  to  day,  by  the  demand  for  it.  It  is  the  demand  for  money,  the 
extent  of  the  need  for  its  use,  that  should  regulate  its  quantity. 

Since  money  performs  its  functions  as  a  medium  of  exchange  by  passing  from 
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tiand  to  hand,  its  effectiveness  depends  upon  the  number  of  exchanges  effected  by 
the  sarne  m  >ney  in  a  given  time.  Ripidity  and  smoothness  of  circulation,  not  great- 
ness of  volume  give  etfectiveaess  to  a  currency.  To  attempt  to  stimulate  trade 
And  so  to  increase  general  prosperity  by  creating  a  volume  ot  money  greater  than 
can  be  used  effecttvely»  is  not  only  futile  but  pernicious,  because  it  inflicts,  either 
upon  the  government  or  the  people,  the  expense  of  carrying  so  much  dead  capital. 


XVn.— Value. 

Value  is  an  abstract  term  expressing  a  relation — it  does  not  exist  in  things 
said  to  possess  it,  but  is  imputed  to  them  by  human  intelligence — it  is  not  a  quality 
of  objects  butonljr  an  attribute  with  which  they  become  invested.  Value  is  very 
different  from  utility,  though  utility  is  generally,  but  not  always,  the  basis  of  value. 
Utility  is  a  physicaf  relation,  whereas  value  is  an  abstract  relation.  Brute  animals 
have  a  perception  of  utility ;  they  have  no  conception  of  value.  Value  is  a  purely 
human  conception.  Value  may  be  primarily  and  gencrically  deOned  as  the  relation 
between  human  desire  and  proximate  objects  of  human  pursuit.  Those  thin^  with 
which  nature  supplies  us  gratuitously  are  not  objects  of  pursuit,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  invested  with  value  ;  value  comes  wholly  from  unsatislied  desire.  It  is  true 
this  desire  is  excited  by  our  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  the  thing,  and  by  our 
opinion  that  those  qualities  render  the  thing  desirable ;  Jjut  this  knowledge  and 
this  opinion  are  in  our  minds,  they  are  not  in  the  thing.  Value  being  a  relation, 
it  must  vary  by  degrees,  not  by  quantities;  and  degrees  of  value,  since  valu»  is 
the  correlative  of  desire,  must  vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  desires  to  which  they 
are  related.  But  since  value  attaches  only  to  that  w^hich,  though  desired,  is  as 
yet  withheld  from  our  possession,  then  value  must  vary  also  with  the  resistance  to 
appropriation. 

We  may,  therefore,  measure  the  intensity  of  such  desires  by  money  or  else  by 
human  exertion,  say  by  hours  or  days  of  labor  or  of  pursuit.  Under  civilization, 
cost,  outside  of  civilization,  intensity  and  duration  of  exertion,  measure  the  obsta- 
cles to  appropriating  any  desired  object.  Value,  therefore,  is  measured  by  money 
or  by  human  exertion  during  certain  intervals  of  time. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  things  already  possessed  have  value.  This  is  true,  for  their 
possession  by  one  man  is  an  obstacle  to  their  appropriation  by  others ;  but  it  is 
only  the  desire  of  others  to  appropriate  them  that  gives  then  value  when  in  the 
hands  of  their  possessor. 

As  an  attribute  only,  value  is  potential,  indefinite,  undetermined,  conditional, 
and  only  becomes  actual,  definite  and  determined  when  it  is  conditioned,  and  has 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  relation  between  the  thing  desired  and  one  or  more  persons 
desiring  it. 

The  force  of  gravitation  produces  relations  somewhat  like  those  expressed  by 
the  term  **  value.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  weight  of  bodies  as  we 
speak  of  the  value  of  commodities,  but  weight  is  not  a  quality  of  such  bodies  ;  it 
is  merely  an  attribute  expressive  of  a  relation  between  its  mass  and  the  earth*s 
mass. 

Ordinarily,  value  varies  according  to  demand  and  supply,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
and  ordinarily  demand  is  assumed  to  be  as  constant  as  the  earth's  mass  is, 
while  supply,  being  visibly  variable,  is  represented  by  the  mass  and  density  of  the 
lesser  body. 

While  all  matter  is  subject  to  the  force  of  gravity,  and  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions that  is  a  constant  force,  certain  substances  are  subject  to  other  forces  which, 
because  they  tend  to  modify  the  influence  of  gravity,  are  habitually  measured  by 
the  degrees  in  which  they  eflfect  such  modiflcation.  Motion  is  one  of  these  forces ; 
magnetism  is  another. 

As  weight  is  the  relation  between  the  earth's  mass  and  any  body  suspended 
ponderably  within  the  scope  of  the  earth's  attraction,  so  value,  in  a  general  sense, 
IS  the  relation  between  the  world's  demand  and  any  commodity  suspended  com- 
mercially within  the  scope  of  the  world's  attainment.  Again,  as  motion  is  a  rela- 
tion between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  body  moving  and,  on  the  other  h^nd,  deflnite 
points  in  time  and  space,  so  "  value  in  exchange  "  (money  or  its  equivalents)  is  the 
relation  between  the  commodities  serving  as  money,  on  the  one  hand,  and  deflnite 
standards  or  flxed  points  of  value,  on  the  other.  I*inally,  as  magnetism  is  a  sim- 
ple relation  of  elective  affinity,  so  the  intrinsic  value  of  precious  stones  and  objects 
of  art  seems  to  express  that  intensity  of  desire  which  distinguishes  the  pursuit  of 
gnUifications  from  the  pursuit  of  objects  of  mere  utility. 

In  the  light  of  this  conception,  it  may  clarify  our  views  of  money  to  regard  it 
as  a  value  in  action.    It  does  exhibit  some  of  the  cliaractefistics  of  force.    It  is  a 
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debt-paying  force  under  statute  law ;  a  labor-compelling  force,  and  a  purchasing 
force  under  industrial  laws.  Now,  forces  to  be  utilized  must  be  measured,  and 
their  measurement  is  expressed  in  degrees  of  force,  while  the  mode  or  scale  of 
measurement  depends  upon  a  fixed  standard,  in  like  manner,  money,  to  be  useful,, 
even  as  a  debt-paying  force,  must  be  permanently  related  to  some  fixed  standard 
of  value. 

Commerce  deals  in  commodities;  finance  deals  in  values.  Commodities  are- 
things  classified  ivccording  to  their  substance,  their  utility  and  their  distribution  ;. 
values  are  tliin^rs  classified  according  to  their  value,  without  regard  to  substance, 
utility,  or  distribution. 

Regard(Hl  as  a  whole,  commerce  is  really  reducible  to  a  complicated  system  of 
barter,  of  which  finance  is  employed  in  keeping  an  account.  The  commodities  ex- 
changed in  bulk  by  commerce  are  here  measured  by  value,  regardless  of  their  sub- 
stance. Every  invoice  is  represented  by  a  bill  of  lading  describing  its  substance 
(commercial  force)  and  a  bill  of  exchange  specifying  its  value  (financial  force). 
Bankers  deal  in  these,  and  when  balances  arise  between  individuals,  cities,  sections, 
or  countries,  b  inkers  (who  are  merchants  of  money)  transfer  the  **  boot"  that 
"evens  the  trade.''  Banks  perform  this  office  for  individual  traders,  cities,  and. 
sections  ;  clearinur  houses  perform  it  for  banks ;  the  body  of  foreign  bankers  per- 
form it  for  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  considered  as  a  whole. 

This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  the  principles  of  barter,  of  simple  trade, 
must  apply  to  all  commercial  and  financial  operations;  that  the  ciphers  which  in 
notation  distinguish  1,000,000  from  1,  merely  change  the  degree  of  whatever  force 
the  integer  possesses — 1,000,000  dollars  is  simply  one  dollar  raised  to  the  milliontii 
power,  as  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  means  one  bushel  repeated  a  million  times. 
The  commerce  of  the  country,  though  expressed  in  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars^ 
is  made  up  wholly  of  ti*ansactions  conducted  by  individuals ;  all  of  these  ai*e  reduci- 
ble, as  we  have  seen,  to  a  common  denominator,  value ;  hence  in  the  aggregate 
they  are  subject  to  the  laws  and  influences  that  apply  to  each  separate  transaction,, 
ana  to  none  others. 

XVIII. — The  Standard  of  Value. 

Ephron  the  Hittite,  dwelling  among  the  children  of  Heth,  owned  a  Held  whiclv 
Abraliam,  who  had  come  to  Hebron  to  bury  Sarah,  his  wife,  desired  to  buy  for  a 
sepulchre.  Epliron  pressed  it  upon  him  as  a  gift ;  Abraham  insisted  upon  payings 
**the  full  money  it  is  worth."  Whereupon  Ephron  said,  "The  land  is  wortli  406* 
shekels  of  silver." 

We  feel  as  much  confidence  as  Ephron  expressed  as  to  the  money  our  property 
is  worth  ;  yet  statesmen,  financiers,  and  economists  have  been  for  a  hundred  years- 
debating  what  is  the  standard  of  value,  and  are  to-day  undecided  whether  the  labor 
that  produces  values  is  also  the  basis  of  their  measurement,  or  whether  values  and 
labor,  too,  are  measured  by  gold  and  silver.  In  recent  years  another  question  has- 
arisen,  viz. ,  whether  golcf  alone  should  or  should  not  be  made  by  law  the  sole- 
standard  of  value. 

.  The  existence  of  trade  creates  the  need  of  a  standard  of  value,  and  since  trade- 
at  the  present  day  is  world-wide,  there  is  now  a  necessity,  not  existing  even  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  for  a  world-wide  standard  of  value.  Xfil lions  of  us  buy  and  sell 
things  by  yards  and  pounds,  bushels  and  gallons,  and  are  content  with  the  imple- 
ments kept  in  the  shop  or  those  sold  to  us  for  use  at  home.  We  assume  that  they 
are  correct,  and  make  them  the  standards  lor  all  our  measurements — without  re- 
calling, even  if  we  know,  that  the  laws  require  implements  of  measurement  to 
conform  to  certain  standards  carefuHv  and  accurately  constructed,  which  are  kept 
under  lock  and  key  at  the  National  ^iuseum  at  Washington. 

So  it  is  with  our  value-scales;  we  use  dollars,  etc.,  as  measures  of  value,  with- 
out reflecting  that  their  usefulness  for  this  purpose  dei>ends  wholly  upon  their  cor- 
respondence with  the  standard  of  value  fixeil  by  law,  just  as  the  usefulness  of  foot- 
rules,  quart  measures,  and  nound  weights  depends  upon  their  conformity  with  the 
leg^l  standards  of  dimension  and  weight. 

We  have  seen  how  in  each  country  the  monetary  unit  serves  as  a  standard  by 
which  local  money  is  inuintainod  at  uniform  value,  so  that  any  of  it  may  serve  as 
a  measure  of  value  in  the  daily  trattio  of  the  people;  and  the  same  principle  re- 
quires that  all  nations  that  trade  together  must  have  a  standard  of  value  common 
to  all. 

It  has  been  established  in  Chapter  XV.  of  this  treatise,  that  whatever  settles 
balances  at  any  focus  of  exchanges  is  alone  competent  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of 
money  througliout  the  area  traversed  by  the  transactions  settled  at  that  focus; 
hence,  so  far  as  the  purely  commerciar  aspect  of  the  question  is.  concerned,  it. 
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would  appear  that  all  countries  able  to  do  so  should  make  their  monetary  unit  of 
gold,  because  gold  alone  settles  balances  in  London,  which,  being  at  the  focus  of 
the  world's  exchanges,  is  the  world's  clearing-house.  It  is  idle  for  us  in  the  United 
States,  or  for  any  other  nation,  or  set  of  nations  to  rebel  against  this  requiren:ent 
of  commerce,  because  resistance  is  futile. 

No  particular  nation  or  people  can  separate  itself  from  others  in  respect  to  the 
medium  for  settling  international  balances,  except  under  the  penalty  of  commercial 
inferiority,  if  not  isolation ;  for  the  condition  of  commercial  fellowship  among 
dvili^d  nations  is  that  each  shall  conform  to  the  general  practice  of  all.  This 
principle  asserts  itself  whenever  communities,  nations,  races  or  still  greater  aggre- 
gations of  men  are  animated  by  a  common  purpose  or  seek  an  end  desired  by  afi. 

In  our  age,  finance  rules  the  world,  and  London  is  its  throne ;  finance  holds 
supreme  sway  over  values ;  hence  its  empire  includes  every  man,  woman  and 
child  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  is  engaged  in  industry,  or  who  is  remotely  de- 
pendent upon  those  so  engaged,  because  industiy  must  be  ever  producing  values, 
and  it  is  ever  dependent  upon  finance  for  effecting  the  exchanges  by  which  alone 
its  products  are  distributed  and  its  productive  forces  nourished.  Lombard  street  is 
the  focus  of  those  exchanges,  and  whatever  measures  values  in  Lombard  street 
must  necessarily  determine  and  control  values  wherever  industry  plies  the  plough 
the  pick,  the  hammer,  the  shuttle,  or  the  yardstick. 

Whether  we  consent  or  not,  therefore,  whether  we  approve  or  not,  as  long  ae 
the  world  has  Lombard  street  for  its  clearing-house,  just  so  long  must  we  conform 
to  ^ie  standard  of  value  there. 

VThe  fact  that  London  is  to-day  measuring  values  in  gold,  although  values  were 
once  measured  there  in  silver,  suggests  an  inauiry  as  to  whether  formerly  silver 
and  now  gold  are  ultimate  standards,  or  whether  these  are  merely  implements  of 
value-measurement  based  upon  and  Conformed  to  some  higher,  broader,  and  more 
permanent  standard,  as  the  French  standards  or  units  of  physical  measurement  are 
based  upon  geometrical  data. 

This  opens  up  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  true  scientific  standard  of 
value. 

No  object  will  serve  that  purpose  unless  it  fulfils  the  oecumenical  conditions^ 
Semper,  ubique,  ah  omnibu8  ;  that  is,  it  must  "always,  everywhere,  and  by  all 
men"  have  been  regarded  as  of  prime  value.  Evidently,  if  such  values  exist,  it  is 
among  them  that  we  will  find  the  standard  we  want. 

Quite  a  system  of  political  economy  has  been  constructed  upon  the  dictum  that 
human  labor  is  the  ultimate  standard  by  which  all  values  are  aetermined.  This  is 
an  attractive  notion  ;  but  it  is  not  true  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  it  were  true, 
because  human  labor  itself  is  by  no  means  a  constant  force,  for  it  is  affected  b^  pre- 
cisely those  qualities,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  which  distinguish  individuals 
from  each  other. 

There  is  no  kind  or  amount  of  human  labor  that  will  produce,  in  the  same 
time  and  under  like  conditions,  at  Calcutta  what  the  same  kind  and  amount  pro- 
duces in  New  York,  whether  measured  in  wages  or  in  any  other  way.  How,  then, 
could  any  g^ven  modicum  of  labor  be  used  in  either  of  these  places  to  measure  the 
▼alue  there  of  the  products  of  the  same  modicum  of  labor  performed  at  the  other 
place? 

^Again,  almost  every  man  can  earn  more  and  do  better  for  himself  in  one 
place,  or  in  one  employment,  than  in  any  other.  This  truth  is  the  foundation  of 
Adam  Smith's  practical  exposition  of  what  he  termed  the  division  of  labor ;  it  is  the 
keystone  to  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  free  trade,  but  it  utterly  excludes  from 
possibility  of  verity  the  theory  that  human  labor  is  the  ultimate  standard  of  value. 

Since  neither  human  life  nor  human  labor  can  be  used  as  a  standard  of  value, 
we  must  look  for  that  standard  among  the  various  forms  of  property,  and  especially 
among  the  substances  to  which  mankind  has  everywhere  and  always  attributed  the 
highest  value  as  objects  both  of  possession  and  of  pursuit 

Again,  since  values  differ  among  themselves  by  degrees,  since  they  rise  and 
fall  by  gradation,  a  standard  of  value  must  be  capable  of  systematic  and  accurate 
subdivision,  without  loss  of  value.  Such  adaptability  to  subdivision  must  apply 
not  only  to  the  mass,  but  also  to  those  qualities  of  the  substance  in  w^hich  its  value 
inheres,  so  that,  of  any  two  equal  quantities  of  the  substance  selected  as  a  standard 
of  value,  either  will  be  worth  as  much  as  the  other,  and  any  fraction  of  one  of 
these  quantities  will  be  equal  in  value  to  a  like  fraction  of  the  other.  This  property 
of  continuous  divisibility,  without  loss  of  characteristics  or  value  is  the  distinguish- 
ing quality  of  all  metals  which  are  capable  of  being  brought  into  a  state  of  uniform 
purity. 

We  have  already  seen  that  many  different  substances  have  been  used  as 
money,  and  that  all  have  been  forsaken  for  metals,   as  communities  advanced  in 
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industrial  development.  Even  under  present  conditions,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
world  might  get  on  with  a  standard  of  value  based  on  one  of  the  grosser  metals, 
such  as  iron,  tin,  or  copper,  because  those  metals  possess  value  and  also  the  prop- 
erty of  accurate  subdivision ;  but  since  the  number  of  metals  affords  a  clioice 
among  them,  that  choice  has  fallen  finally  upon  silver  and  gold.  It  8  jbvious  that, 
in  fixing  upon  silver  and  gold  to  be  stanaards  of  value,  modern  nations  have 
nmply  followed  a  natural  law,  because  these  metals  have  always  been,  and  are 
everywhere,  regarded  by  all  men  with  the  highest  degree  of  estimation,  t.  6.,  they 
have  been  more  constantly  and  more  universally  than  all  other  metals,  objects  of 
that  relation  which  is  designated  by  the  term  value,  and  hence  are  the  best  fitted  to 
be  exponents  of  value. 

Without  reference,  therefore,  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  bi-metallists,  let  us 
proceed  to  inquire  how  it  has  come  about  that  the  world  is  now  gravitating  toward 
the  single  gold  standard.  We  have  already  seen  that  universal  mdustry  produces 
universal  commerce ;  universal  commerce  requires  a  world*s  clearing-house ;  Lon- 
don is  the  clearing-house  ;  in  London  gold  is  the  money  of  ultimate  settlement, 
and  all  the  advanced  countries  of  the  world  seem  to  be  under  compulsion  to  adopt 
the  same  usage.    Now,  why  does  London  insist  on  gold  ? 

XIX. — The  Gold  Standard. 

The  gold  standard  has  not  been  established  by  measures  designed  to  bring 
about  that  result,  but  it  has  come  into  use  under  the  influence  of  commercial  forces, 
which  in  their  origin,  nature,  and  effect  were  altogether  independent  of  any  rea- 
soning or  theorizing  as  to  the  material  of  money  or  the  measurement  of  values. 

The  adoption  of  gold  as  the  sole  standard  of  value,  wherever  these  changes 
have  occurred,  is  just  as  natural,  as  inevitable,  and  as  final  an  outcome  of  such 
changes  as  are  the  substitution  of  steam-power  for  horses  in  land  transportation 
and  for  sails  in  navigation  ;  the  substitution  of  gas  and  electricity  for  whale-oil  and 
candles  in  illumination  ;  and  the  substitution  of  iron  and  steel  for  wood  in  ship- 
building. None  of  these  substitutions  occurred  suddenly.  They  were  at  first  pro- 
posed by  theorists,  and  were  long  contended  for  in  argument ;  but  in  all  cases  tney 
worked  their  own  way  slowly,  by  experiment  at  obscure  initial  pK>ints,  widely  apart, 
and  are  established  now  only  because  thev  are  the  best  tiling  of  their  several  kindis 
that  the  world  has  had  any  knowledge  of,  and  they  are  destmed,  no  doubt,  in  their 
turn  to  be  supplanted  by  other  things  now  unknown  and  undreamed  of. 

The  communities  that  earliest  adopted  these  improvements  have  longest 
enjoyed  their  benefits,  and  have  thereby  become  recognized  as  among  the  advanced 
communities  of  the  world.  Those  that  nave  not  yet  adopted  them  are  laggards  in 
dvilizat  ion. 

To  understand  how  the  adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard  is  related  to  all 
these  other  substitutions  of  the  new  and  better  for  the  old  and  worse,  will  be  found 
easy  enough  if  one  bears  in  mind  the  principles  which  have  been  set  out  and 
illuBtrated  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  treatise.  1.  The  principle  that  pro- 
gress in  respect  to  the  material  of  money  has  always  been,  ana  must  always  be, 
from  less  valuable  to  more  valuable  substances.  (Chap.  IV.)  2.  The  principle 
that  confidence  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  monetary  efficiency  of  any  circulating 
medium.  (Chap.  VI.)  3.  The  principle  that  definiteness  and  stability  of  value  are 
indispensable  qualities  of  money.  (Cfliap.  VIII.)  4.  The  principle  that  onlv  money, 
good  everywhere  within  a  given  area  of  industry  or  trade,  is  available  in  the 
settlements  of  balances  at  the  point  upon  which  the  exchanges  of  that  area  are 
centred.  (Chap.  XV.)  5.  Thej)rinciple  that  there  can  be  but  one  standard  of  value 
in  any  such  area.     (Chap.  XVIII.) 

while  it  is  evident  that  **the  nature  of  things  "  is  responsible  for  the  use  of 
gold  as  the  sole  medium  of  settlement  in  London,  it  mav  be  interesting  to  follow 
the  process  by  which  the  transition  from  silver  to  gold  has  been  effected. 

The  changes  mentioned  above  as  having  been  wrought  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, have  reduced  all  values  except  the  value  of  human  endeavor,  but  this  last  has 
never  before  been  so  well  compensated  as  it  is  now.  And  since,  simultaneously,  all 
other  things  have  been  cheapened,  the  earnings  of  men  bring  them  in  vastly  more 
in  all  articles  of  need,  of  comfort,  and  of  luxury  than  could  have  been  acquired  by 
the  same  effort  at  any  previous  time. 

In  early  days  obstructions  to  transportation  were  so  great  that  values  in  any 
one  place  maintained  a  degree  of  stability  impossible  under  present  conditions. 
Areas  of  reciprocal  trade  were  circumscribed  and  the  barriers  of  nature  were  so 
effective  that  commerce  could  break  through  them  at  only  a  few  points  and  by 
methods  both  tedious  and  costly.  Robbers  infested  the  overland  routes,  pirates 
roamed  the  seas;  hence  overland  transportation  was  dependent  upon  caravans 
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ander  military  escort,  and  marine  commerce  was  hazardous  beyond  modem  com- 
prehension. 

The  result  of  this  general  condition  was  that  the  industrial  world  was  made  up 
of  numerous  distinct  communities,  with  but  little  local  trade  in  any,  and  very 
meagre  intercourse  with  each  other.  Under  such  conditions  the  stocK  of  money  in 
each  of  these  communities  was  of  small  value  and  consisted  of  numerous  pieces  of 
minute  denomination.  Silver  was  the  only  precious  metal  cheap  enough  to  serve 
as  a  multiple  of  these  minute  monetary  values,  and  the  obstacles  to  transporta- 
tion kept  each  community's  stock  of  silver  nearly  constant  in  quantity,  and  con- 
sequently nearly  stable  in  value.  If  there  had  been  any  use  for  gold  as  money  in 
such  communities  the  stock  would  have  been  more  variable,  because  value  is  more 
portable  in  gold  than  in  silver,  and  consequently^  its  value  as  a  basis  would  have 
been  less  stable. 

The  present  condition  is  the  opposite  of  that  then  existing,  for  now  industry  is 
co-extensive  with  civilization,  and  commerce  is  almost  universal,  so /that  there  is 
hardly  anywhere  a  community  without  trade,  or  beyond  the  influence  of  the  world's 
commerce.  This  condition  of  industry  and  trade  necessitates  incessant  settlement 
of  balances  between  trade  centres,  and  these  balances  are  very  large  in  amount — 
so  that  gold  now  derives  its  equability  of  value  from  its  superior  portability  because 
transportation  facilities  are  so  universal  and  so  cheap  that  the*slightest  elevation 
of  value  at  one  point  sets  in  motion  currents  of  supply  from  many  other  points, 
and  the  effect  is  the  preservation  of  the  world's  stock  of  gold  at  very  nearly  the 
same  value  everywhere. 

The  natural  laws  that  control  the  currents  of  the  air,  and  the  formation  and 
condensation  of  clouds,  are  not  more  constant  than  are  the  natural  laws  that 
control  the  currents  of  commerce,  and  the  distribution  of  capital.*  It  is  natural 
law  alone  that  has  gradually  made  gold  the  prime  standard  of  value.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  Great  Britain  was  the  flrst  nation  to  adopt  the  single  gold  standard 
<1816),  while  for  along  time  afterward  other  nations  did  verv  well  without  it.  The 
principal  countries  of  Continental  Europe  were  commercially  isolated  by  the  pro- 
tective system,  and  their  bi-metallic  currencies  supplied  not  only  the  needs  of  do- 
mestic circulation,  but  gold  for  trade  with  gold  countries,  and  silver  for  trade  with 
the  South  and  East. 

Before  the  advent  of  ocean  steamers  the  United  States  were  geographically 
isolated;  hence  here,  too,  there  was  for  a  time  a  bi-metallic  circulation ;  for  we 
used  gold  to  settle  Canadian  and  European  balances  and  silver  to  settle  balances 
arising  in  the  trade  with  Central  and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
debasmg  of  the  gold  standard  in  1834  drove  our  silver  coins  abroad,  and  from  that 
time  we  were  practically  on  a  gold  basis  until  1860 ;  but  to-day  commerce  has 
brought  all  nations  into  one  monetaiy  community,  and  forces  upon  all,  in*  *Hhe 
nature  of  things,"  the  use  of  one  and  the  same  standard  of  value.  Silver  now 
suffices  as  a  standard  of  value  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and  Asia,  be- 
cause these  countries  are  still  in  a  comparatively  primitive  state  of  industrial 
development. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Great  Britain  was  by  far  the  fore- 
most commercial  nation  of  the  world,  and  there  industry  was  more  active  and  di- 
versified, labor  was  better  compensated  and  consumption  more  extended  than  any- 
where else;  hence  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  stated  above  that  Great 
Britain  should  have  early  adopted  the  single  gold  standard. 

Next  to  Great  Britain  the  United  States  became,  early  in  the  century,  the 
country  of  greatest  and  most  diversified  industrial  and  commercial  activity,  and 
consequently,  in  1834,  this  country  adopted  in  fact,  though  Congress  did  not  estab- 
lish by  law,  the  single  ^old  standard. 

Up  to  1834,  gold  coins  could  not  circulate  in  the  United  States,  and  the  country 
was  practically  on  the  silver  basis.  After  1834,  silver  dollars  could  no  longer  cir- 
culate,  and  the  country  had  only  the  gold  standard  up  to  the  suspension  of  specie 
payment  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War — a  period  of  nearlv  twenty -eight  years 
— during  which  the  United  States  gained  more  in  industrial  development,  com- 
mercial extension,  population,  and  a  generally  diffused  prosperity  of  the  people^ 
than  in  all  their  previous  existence. 

The  same  inevitable  law  that  imposed  the  gold  standard  on  Great  Britain  in 
1816,  that  maintained  it  in  this  country  from  1834  to  1862,  and  that  impelled  Bis- 
marck to  try  to  establish  it  the  moment  Germany  became  an  Empire,  would  have 
been  at  work  among  us  driving  us  by  the  scourges  of  industrial  depression  and  dis- 
order toward  our  proper  destiny  as  the  controlling  gold  standard  country  of  the 
world.     We  know  what  the  country  has  gamed  under  the  gold  standard  since  1879. 

*  The  efforts  now  beiag  made  to  preeerve  the  monetary  u^e  of  eilver  in  iuteraatlonal  trade  are  on  a 
erel  with  the  jmuika  of  Dyrenforth,  and  are  destined  to  a  like  failure. 
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Ko  one  can  compute  what  we  might  have  lost  if  we  had  heen  during  the  sameperiod 
on  the  monetaAr  plane  of  India,  Mexico,  and  China,  with  all  industrial  &rope 
raised  to  the  higher  level  of  the  gold  standard,  and  kept  there  by  the  weight  of  our 
silver  circulation  bearing  down  the  other  end  of  the  lever. 

Gold  mono-metallism  is  the  unavoidable  destiny  of  this  country ;  the  sooner 
we  recognize  this  and  6x  it  in  our  laws,  the  sooner  will  we  reap  the  fruits ;  the 
longer  we  defer  the  recognition,  the  more  we  impede  and  postpone  its  establishment 
by  law — the  longer  will  our  industries  be  hampered  and  all  our  business  deranged 
by  6nancial  unrest  and  commercial  apprehension.  Should  we  unfortunately  let  go 
the  single  gold  standard,  there  will  be  nothing  to  take  hold  of  but  silver  mono- 
metallism ;  for  bi-metallism  for  us  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 
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'«  FOR  OISTAN GE :  >' 

1$  gold  appreciating  in  wilue  t 

That  i$  hard  to  iay.  Compared  with  labor,  it  it  tUadily  depredating.  In  each  flee 
fear  period  of  the  laet  fifty  years,  a  given  amount  of  labor  commanded  higl^er  wagee  in  gold 
than  in  any  similar  period  before. 

But  suppose  gold  has  appreciated. 

Then  it  is  so  much  the  better  for  the  wage-earner.  Wholesale  prices  of  goods  change 
daHy,  retail  prices  every  week  or  two,  but  wages  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  or  even 
lees  frequently.  This  means  that  the  wage-earner,  paid  on  a  gold  basis,  can  get  more  and 
more  goods  for  the  wages  he  receives. 

What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  American  farmer  of  expressing  Am  prices  in  silver  f 
Jf  he  got  the  same  price  in  silver  that  he  now  gets  in  gold,  he  would  receive  only  half  the 
purehaeing  power  he  now  gets.  If  prices  doubled  he  would  get  just  the  same  that  he  now 
gets;  in  one  case  he  would  lose  and  in  the  other  he  would  make  nothing. 

Why  are  the  silver  dollars  called  the  **  Dollars  of  the  Fathersr 

Because  the  Fathers  made  very  few  of  them,  called  silver's  expulsion  of  gold  **  an  tin* 
happy  experience,**  and  changed  the  law  so  that  gold  drove  out  silver. 
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MOME¥  AND   ITS  JHATERIAEJS. 

What  is  money  7 

Anything  that  circulates  freely  and  customarily  between  man  and  man  in  exchange 
lor  Mervices  and  merchandise. 

What  two  main  classes  of  money  are  there  7 

Merchandise  and  promises  to  pay  merchandise. 

Give  examples  of  each. 

Skins,  shells,  metals,  etc.,  are  merchandise  and  serve  the  purpose  of  money  just  in 
proportion  as  they  are  desired  for  use  or  ornament  by  any  community  of  men.  Pieces 
of  paper  and  like  substance  serve  as  money  when  they  convey  to  the  bearer  the  right  to 
a  certain  quantity  of  specified  merchandise. 

Why  have  gold  and  silver,  more  than  other  things,  come  to  be  used  as  money  7 

Because  they  are  desired  by  all  men,  everywhere  and  at  all  times. 
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Where  wages  and  prices  are  very  low,  and  tnuteactioiis  rare  and  itetty^^  goM  eoias 
would  be  too  small  or  too  yalaable  for  conrenient  use.  Whet^  wages '  and  prices  are 
high,  and  exdbanges  frequent  and  large  in  amount,  silver  coins  would  be  too  heayy;  or 
too  many  of  them  would  be  needed  for  conrenient  use. 

What  do  the  money  metals  indicate,  then,  as  to  a  country's  condition  ? 

The  brass  "  cash  "  of  China  indicate  that  the  people  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  degra> 
dation ;  the  silver  dollar  of  Mexico  indicates  a  higher  condition  of  the  people  ;  the  gold 
coin  and  its  paper  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
indicate  the  highest  industrial  condition. 

Whence  comes  the  idea  that  whUe  gold  may  do  for  the  rich,  silyer  money  Is  more 
suitable  for  poor  people  7 

From  a  confusion  of  quantity  with  value.  Of  food  a  man  needs  quantity  and  the 
cheaper  it  is  the  more  easily  he  can  procure  it.  Of  money  he  needs  value,  and  it  is  no 
easier  to  earn  a  dollar's  worth  of  silver  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  gold. 

Frauce,  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  Monetary  XlDion,  of  course  uses  little  or  no  £o1d  ? 

On  the  contrary,  she  has  a  larger  stock  of  gold  than  any  other  country  of  Europe  or 
America  ;  she  has  $275,000,000  more  than  England  has. 

And  India— gold  not  being  a  legal  tender,  or  used  commonly  as  money— of  course 
the  people  there  care  nothing  for  gold  ? 

Far  from  that ;  a  commission  .in  1866  reported  that  the  desire  for  the  coinage  of 
gold  was  universal  in  India.  The  net  imports  of  gold  into  India  since  the  metal  was 
demonetized  in  1835  have  been  $750,000,000,  anl  it  is  estimated  that  there  was  in  the 
country  $600,000,000  of  gold  when  it  ceased,  under  British  Jurisdiction,  to  be  coined. 

But  if  all  the  nations  want  gold  will  there  be  enough  to  go  around  7 

We  can  have  the  best,  and  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  spectacle  of  self-abnegation 
for  the  United  States  to  take  silver  in  order  that  there  might  be  gold  enough  for  other 
nations. 

Is  not  the  gold  giving  out  ? 

There  was  produced  in  the  world  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  1850  153,779,050 
fine  ounces  of  gold,  and  from  1851  to  the  end  of  1894  there  was  produced  (the  figures 
for  1894  being"  partly  estimated)  261,669,379  JIne  ounces,  tn  the  first  five  years  of 
California  and  Australia  production  the  world's  production  was  32,051,621  fine  ounces, 
and  in  the  past  five  years  it  was  84,894.537  fine  ounces.  During  the  past  ten  years  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  output  of  every  important  gold  yielding  country. 

Is  not  the  total  stock  of  gold  very  small  ? 

If  it  were  needed  in  large  quantities  it  would  be  insufficient.  But  last  year's  product 
beaten  in  to  a  leaf  would  cover  55  square  miles,  or  drawn  into  thread  would  reach  the 
sun  four  times. 

But  does  not  the  expansion  of  commerce  make  greatly  increased  demands  for  gold 
money  ? 

There  is  computed  by  the  Mint  Bureau  to  be  in  the  world  $8,965,900,000  of  gold 
money.  The  largest  net  movement  of  gold  to  or  from  any  country  in  any  one  of  the 
last  30  years  was  $97,466,127  net  iitaports  of  the  United  States  in  1881.  This  is  less 
than  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  present  stock  of  gold  money,  excluding  the  con- 
siderable gold  hoards  of  China  and  the  enormous  gold  hoards  of  India. 

Does  not  the  demand  for  gold  in  the  arts  make  it  too  valuable  for  money  7 

No ;  its  only  competitor,  silver,  is  being  disused  because  it  has  not  value  enough. 
If  you  could  deprive  iron  of  its  specific  gravity  you  could  not  make  weights  from  it. 

Is  not  the  use  of  the  gold  standard  by  England  a  reason  why  we  should  use  some- 
thing else  ? 

Not  unless  the  use  of  other  modem  improvements  by  England  is  a  reason  why  W|^ 
should  refuse  them,  and  stick  to  stage  coaches  instead  of  building  railways. 

Is  not  England  trying  to  get  the  rest  of  the  world  to  use  gold  7 
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No ;  Englishmen  lend  or  invest  pounds  sterling,  and  they  get  their  returns  in  poundi 

fterling,  and  it  is  a  thing  of  small  importance  to  them  how  many  dollars  or  rupees  or 

tselB  make  a  pound. 

FIAT  MONEY  AND  LEGAL  TENDER. 

Are  paper  representatives  of  merchandise  Just  as  good  for  monetary  use  as  merchan- 
dise itself  r 

They  are  better,  because  lighter  and  more  convenient,  if  every  person  is  sure  thil 
the  promise  on  them  will  be  kept  in  full  and  at  all  times. 

Besides  merchandise  and  promises  to  pay  merchandise  is  there  any  other  kind  of  money? 

Yes.  "  fiat "  money,  which  is  a  piece  of  paper  or  other  thing  of  insignificant  valiM 
on  which  is  stamped  a  statement  that  it  is  so  much  money. 

Where  does  it  get  its  name  ? 

From  the  fact  that  '*  fiat "  means  **  let  there  be/'  and  is  the  expression  attributed  to 
the  Creator  when  He  made  the  universe  out  of  nothing, 

Can  any  human  being  or  government  create  anything  ? 

It  cannot. 

Why  is  not  **  flat "  money  successful  ? 

Because,  as  President  Lincoln  said,  you  can  fool  some  people  all  the  time  and  all  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time. 

But  why  shouldn't  it  succeed  ? 

Because  men  will  not  give  their  labor  or  goods  for  nothing. 

Couldn't  people  be  brought  to  use  **  fiat  "  money  ? 

Reason  and  common  sense  are  against  it,  and  experience  proves  that  they  wont. 
Besides,  if  you  were  asked  to  fix  your  wages  or  prices  in  "  rallods  "  how  many  would 
you  charge  ? 

I  don*t  know  how  much  a  "railed  "  is. 

Well,  you  know  as  much  about  the  value  of  a  "  rallod  "  as  you  would  about  tho 
value  of  a  dollar  if  it  were  not  a  specific  quantity  of  something. 

Can  Congress  determine  how  many  yards  of  cloth  or  bushels  of  grain,  an  ounce  of 
gold,  or  of  silver,  shall  equal  in  value  ? 

It  cannot. 

What  is  t05)revent the  Constitution  ? 

Not  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni  ted  States,  but  the  constitution  of  man.  Congress 
can  no  more  regulate  the  relative  intensities  of  human  desire  than  it  can  regulate  the 
length  of  day  or  night. 

If  Congress  can  make  25. 8  grains  of  gold  a  dollar  can  it  not  make  a  piece  of  paper 
seven  inches  by  three  a  dollar  ? 

Yes,  but  that  kind  of  a  dollar  would  not  buy  anything. 

Cannot  Congress  pass  a  legal  tender  act  ? 

Oh,  yes,  if  a  man  in  the  past  has  loaned  a  thousand  dollars  Congress  can  say  thsl 
the  debtor  is  discharged  when  he  offers  a  thousand  worthless  **  fiat "  dollars. 

Isn't  that  making  "  fiat "  dollars  just  as  good  as  any  other  kind  of  dollars  ? 

It  is  so  far  as  giving  the  debtor  the  thousand  dollars  that  lie  ought  to  pay  his  creditor 
but  it  does  not  help  a  man  to  buy  food  and  clothes,  because  the  merchant  will  raise  his 
prices  for  a  while  and  finally  refuse  to  sell  at  all. 

Wliat  would  the  merchant  do  then  ? 

Keep  his  goods  till  he  found  customers  who  would  barter  their  mf>rchandise  for  hISL 

Are  not  legal  tender  acts  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  people  ? 

Not  much  ;  they  are  passed  by  the  men  who  issue  bad  money  to  try  to  force  it  inUi 
circulation  ;  good  money  will  go  of  itself. 

Give  an  illustration. 

When  the  Russian  €k>vemment  was  using  marten  skins,  which  had  a  value,  as  mone^ 
in  its  eastern  dominions,  it  got  short  of  funds,  as  governments  are  apt  to,  and  it  cut  off 
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the  ac&lps  of  the  martens  and  compelled  the  people  whom  it  owed  for  labor  or  material 
to  take  a  scalp  for  a  whole  skin. 

By  whom  have  cheap  moneys  always  lieen  introduced  ? 

By  smart  financiers  and  impecunious  kings. 

What  is  the  earliest  example  ? 

It  was  one  of  the  crimes  of  Dionysius,  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  about  400  B.  C.  that  ss 
Aristotle  says  :  "  When  he  was  short  of  money  he  coined  some  tin,  and  having  con- 
vened an  assembly  he  spoke  much  on  behalf  of  the  new  coinage  ;  and  they  passed  a 
decree,  even  against  their  will,  that  each  would  consider  what  he  should  tdLe  of  it  ss 
silver  and  not  as  a  baser  metaL" 

Mention  a  modem  instance. 

Emir  Abdullah!  coined  a  quantity  of  copper  cartridges  which  the  Egjrptian  troops 
left  when  they  evacuated  Harar  in  1886,  and  ordered  the  brokers  to  exchange  them  at 
the  rate  of  one  silver  thaler  for  21  coppers.  That  is,  he  established  a  mint  ratio.  With 
much  denunciation  of  the  sin  of  usury,  and  of  the  crimes  of  the  "  money  power** 
the  Emir  commanded  the  people  to  receive  the  coppers  under  penalty  of  flogging  and 
Imprisonment. 

What  was  the  result  ? 

A  German  traveler  who  visited  the  town  soon  after  this  says  that  the  consequence 
wsn  a  tumble  in  the  value  of  all  property ;  the  (Dallas  of  the  neighboring  district  kept 
away  from  the  market,  and  this  caused  distress  and  embarrassment. 

Did  not  the  cheap  money  raise  prices  and  boom  business  ? 

On  the  contrary,  silver  disappeared  and  trade  was  checked. 

If  th'^  people  thought  the  Government  would  not  be  able  to  redeem  its  promissory 
notes  in  Kold  would  it  make  any  difltereooe  in  their  treatment  of  the  different  kinds  of 
eurrency  T 

It  wo»ild,  indeed. 

Has  it  ever  happened  7 

Several  times  when  it  seemed  likely  that  Congress  would  pass  a  bill  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  people  who  held  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Government  got  them  re- 
deemed in  gold  and  put  the  gold  away. 

Did  anything  of  that  kind  happen  in  1893  ? 

Early  that  year  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  was  so  low  that  people  were  afraid 
It  wouldn't  hold  out,  and  banks  or  individuals  who  held  "  Sherman  '*  notes,  or  green- 
backs, turned  them  into  gold  at  the  Treasury. 

VOLUME  OP  MONEY  AND  PRICES: 

Did  the  Act  of  1878  cut  the  volume  of  our  money  in  two  ? 

It  demonetized  no  silver  money  then  in  existence. 

But  the  disuse  of  silver  for  coinage  must  have  destroyed  one  demand  for  the  metal 
and  contributed  to  its  fall  in  price  7 

On  the  contrary,  over  four  times  as  much  silver  was  used  in  making  trade  dollars 
as  had  been  used  for  eighty  years  in  making  standard  dollars. 

Were  the  trade  dollars  legal  tenders  7 

No,  but  it  took  Just  as  much  of  the  product  of  the  mine  to  make  them  as  though 
they  had  been  legal  tenders. 

Has  there  not  been  a  great  diminution  in  the  amount  of  silver  used  in  this  country 
as  money  since  1878  7 

There  has  been  an  enormous  increase.  All  the  silver  dollars  coined  down  to  1878^ 
and  all  the  micor  silver  coined  down  to  1858,  when  it  ceased  to  be  legal  tender,  amounted  to 
about  $88,000,000.  Since  then  we  have  had  thirty-five  millions  of  trade  dollars  and  over 
483,000.000  of  standard  dollars,  and  $124,583,685  worth  of  silver  bullion  stored  hi 
the  Treasury  and  represented  by  *'  Sherman  "  notes. 
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How  much  demonetizatloQ  of  silver  has  there  really  been  ? 

The  sales  of  silrer  by  Germany  from  1873  to  1892  were  115,833,818  fine  ounces, 
which  is  6  per  cent,  of  the  world's  production  in  that  period  and  not  far  from  two 
years'  product  of  the  mines  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  this  was  used  again  as  money, 
and  there  were  small  sales  of  silver  by- the  Scandinavian  countries.  Practically  all  the 
German  sales  were  completed  sixteen  years  ago. 

Then  prices  can  not  have  fallen  on  account  of  contraction  ? 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  silver  used  as  currency. 

But  isn*t  it  the  volume  of  the  "money  of  ultimate  redemption"  that  regulates  prices  ? 

This  theory  was  invented  after  the  theory  that  the  volume  of  all  money  regulated 
prices  had  been  exploded  by  facts.  If  there  were  such  a  scarcity  of  money  of  all  kinds 
that  people  couldn't  get  it  to  buy  with,  and  nobody  had  credit  enough  to  get  goods  and 
have  them  charged  to  him,  then  the  contraction  of  the  currency  would  reduce  prices. 
Bat  paper  money  or  book  credits  would  permit  buying  to  go  on,  so  that  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable way  in  which  the  "  money  of  ultimate  redemption,"  in  distinction  from  other 
money,  could  affect  prices.  When  there  is  a  great  expansion  of  credit  the  readiness  of 
people  to  buy  raises  prices  without  any  addition  to  the  amount  of  money.  It  is  business 
that  makes  the  volume  of  the  currency,  and  not  the  volume  of  the  currency  that  makes 
businesB. 

Has  there  been  a  reduction  of  the  "  money  of  ultimate  redemption  "  since  1878  ? 

There  has  not  even  been  a  reduction  of  this  part  of  the  currency.  In  1878  there  was 
no  "  money  of  ultimate  redemption"  in  the  country  except  a  trifle  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  1880,  Just  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  the  gold  coin  amounted  to  $851,- 
841,306,  and  at  the  end  of  1894  there  was  $583,884,599  of  gold  coin  in  the  country  and 
$46,805,066  of  gold  bullion  in  the  Treasury. 

What  was  the  total  amount  of  money  in  the  country  and  the  amount  per  eapiia  in 
1873  and  at  the  end  of  1894  7 

In  1878  there  was  $774,445,610  in  the  country,  of  which  $751,881,809  or  $18.04  jmt 
eapUa  was  outside  the  Treasury ;  in  1894  there  was  $3,341,980,553  in  all,  of  which 
$1,637,336,451,  or  $38.73  per  eapUa  was  in  circulation.  Including  money  in  the  Treasury 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  country,  per  capita,  was  $34.05  in  1880  and  $35.46  in  1894. 

What  was  the  per  capita  amount  of  "  money  of  ultimate  redemption  "  in  July  1880 
and  December  1894  ? 

The  gold  coin,  together  with  the  gold  bullion  in  the  Treasury,  amounted  to  $7.01 
per  inhabitant  in  1880  and  $9.13  in  1894. 

Has  there  been  in  Europe  a  large  contraction  of  the  *'  money  of  ultimate  redemption  "  t 

No  ;  the  following  figures,  except  for  the  Bank  of  France  this  year,  are  from  a  paper 
snbmitted  by  Prof.  W.  Lexis  to  the  €krman  silver  commission  of  1894:  Germany  haa 
twice  as  much  gold  and  silver  money  as  she  had  twenty  years  ago,  and  her  present  stock 
of  gold,  $595,000,000,  is  greater  than  her  stock  of  both  gold  and  silver,  $404,600,000,  in 
1878.  The  population  has  increased  one-fourth  while  the  specie  has  doubled.  Sinco 
1878  France  has  increased  her  specie  $357,000,000  ;  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France  haft 
increased  since  1874  $315,000,000,  and  the  population  has  remained  8t«tionary.  Tha 
net  imporU  of  gold  into  England  from  1873  to  1893  were  $180,880,000. 

Wliat  is  the  per  capita  circulation  in  France  ? 

According  to  the  estimates  of  our  Mint  Bureau,  gold  $31.54,  silver  $13.85,  paptf 
$3.81,  in  all  $86.70. 

What  is  the  per  capita  circulation  of  Gkrmany? 

Gold  $13.65,  silver  $4.85,  paper  $1.78.  in  all  $18.78. 

Are  prices  twice  as  high  in  France  as  in  Germiny? 

Of  course  not. 
^  How  does  money  minister  to  human  happiness? 

hj  leaving  its  poosofloiir  in  exchange  for  something  he  wishes. 
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Does  eTerybody  spend  all  the  money  he  gets? 

Brerybody  except  the  man  who  puts  his  money  away  in  a  stocking. 

But  what  about  the  men  who  save  money  7 

That  is  a  mere  form  of  expression.  We  say  a  man  saves  money  when  he  spends 
money  for  investments,  or  lends  it  to  a  bank  to  be  loaned  again. 

Is  it  an  advantage  to  the  seller  to  have  dollars  that  come  easily  ? 

Obviously. 

Is  it  an  advantage  to  the  buyer  to  have  dollars  that  go  easily? 

Certainly  not. 

What,  then,  is  the  advantage  of  a  cheap  dollar? 

None :  every  man  takes  in  and  pays  out  the  same  kind  of  dollars  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  thorn. 

Bvery  man? 

The  man  who  has  borrowed  more  valuable  dollars  and  is  permitted  to  repay  leea 
valuable  dollars,  of  course,  gains  by  tbe  process,  but  ninety-seven  or  ninety  eight  per 
oeat.  of  money  is  used  in  current  purcheses,  and  here  it  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long;  the 
dollar  that  comes  easily  goes  easily. 

What  is  the  ideal  dollar? 

One  that  will  buy  a  great  deal  when  you  are  spending  it  with  other  people,  and  that 
wQl  buy  very  little  when  other  people  are  spending  it  with  you. 

If  Congress  should  enact  that  25.8  grains  of  gold  and  sixty  pounds  of  wheat  shall 
be  interchangeable,  would  that  make  "dollar  wheat"  ? 

Certainly  not.  If  the  Government  o£Fered  to  exchange  gold  and  wheat  on  this  basis 
•n  the  wheat  in  the  world  would  be  offered  to  it  when  the  commercial  price  was 
lower,  and  when  the  commercial  price  was  higher  no  wheat  would  be  offered  to  the 
Government;  it  would  all  go  in  pursuit  of  the  higher  price. 

Suppose  we  established  the  sUver  standard  here,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  prices? 

They  would  probably  rise  ? 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? 

Not  much,  but  the  silver  men  insist  that  prices  have  not  changed  in  silver-using 
oountries  on  account  of  the  fall  In  tbe  value  of  the  metal. 

A  rise  of  prices  would  be  a  good  thing,  would  it  not  ? 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  sellers  for  a  while,  but  in  the  long  run  all  men  are 
buyers  and  all  men  are  sellers,  and  when  the  change  was  completed  everybody  would 
be  in  the  same  relative  position  as  before. 

Would  not  every  one  receive  more  money  ? 

Every  man  would  receive  twice  as  many  dollars,  and  each  dollar  would  be  worth 
half  as  much. 

How  is  that  ? 

If  the  law  declared  that  80  pounds  of  wheat  should  be  a  bushel,  every  farmer 
ivould  have  twice  as  many  bushels  as  he  has  now,  but  each  bushel  \i  ould  be  worth  only 
half  as  much. 

If  we  made  80  pounds  of  wheat  a  bushel,  would  we  not  get  twice  as  much  money 
from  an  Enj^lishman  for  a  ton  of  wheat  as  we  now  get  ? 

Not  much. 

If  we  introduced  a  cheaper  kind  of  dollar  so  that  prices  of  wheat  and  cotton  should 
be  doubled  here,  would  not  that  double  the  price  in  Europe  ? 

What  nonsense  1 

What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  American  farmer  of  expressing  his  prices  in  silver  T 

If  he  got  the  same  pi  ice  in  silver  that  he  now  gets  in  gold,  he  would  receive  only 
half  the  purchasiDg  power  he  now  gets.  If  prices  doubled  he  would  get  Just  the  same 
that  he  now  gets;  in  one  case  he  would  lose,  and  in  the  other  case  he  would  make  nothing. 

Might  not  prices  go  up  more  than  double  ? 
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Why  should  they  ?  If  80  pounds  of  wheat  made  a  bushel,  a  man  could  not  possibly 
have  more  than  twice  as  many  bushels  as  he  has  now. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  we  would  adopt  the  silver  standard  we  could  drive  English 
goods  out  of  silver  using  countries  ;  how  could  that  be  done  ? 

If  our  manufacturers  would  take  the  same  number  of  silver  dollars  that  they  now 
take  of  gold  dollars,  it  would  amount  to  cutting  their  prices  in  two,  and,  of  course^ 
they  would  undersell  England. 

How  would  the  manufacturers  like  that  ? 

They  say  prices  are  too  low  now. 

But  suppose  that  bimetallism  raised  the  value  of  silver  ? 

Then  we  would  not  be  underselling  England.  We  cannot  change  the  prices  of  our 
cotton  and  wheat  in  England,  or  of  our  cloths  and  machinery  in  South  America,  by  any 
currency  legislation  whatever,  and  least  of  all  can  we  raise  the  one  and  lower  the  other 
simultaneously  and  by  the  same  legislation . 

BIMETALLISM  IN  HISTORY. 
What  is  free  coinage  ? 

Exchanging  a  pound  of  coin  for  a  pound  of  bullion. 

Then  the  coin  would  circulate  at  its  bullion  value  ? 

Necessarily.    As  Burns  says  : 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

When  is  coinage  not  free  ? 

When  the  Government  buys  bullion,  and  m^kes  coins  worth  more  on  their  face  than 
Iheir  bullion  value. 

At  what  value  does  such  coin  circulate  ? 

At  its  face  value,  if  limited  to  the  quantity  the  community  finds  it  necessary  to  use. 

If  there  were  free  coinage  of  silver  here  would  the  coins  circulate  at  their  bullion  value?* 

Inevitably. 

Then  where  would  be  the  profit  of  the  producers  of  silver  ? 

They  could  only  benefit  from  an  increased  demand  for  silver  for  monetary  use.  Aa- 
the  consumption  of  459.946,701  fine  ounces  of  silver  for  money  in  this  country  from 
1878  to  1893  did  not  prevent  the  fall  of  silver,  it  is  evident  that  the  mine  owners  c&xk 
hope  for  nothing  in  this  direction  except  by  driving  gold  out  of  the  country,  and  re- 
placing it  with  silver.  Some  advocates  of  free  coinage  are  actuat-ed  by  a  desire  to  rais» 
the  price  of  bullion,  and  others  by  a  desire  to  lower  the  monetary  unit.  Both  of  these- 
purposes  can  not  possibly  be  accomplished. 

But  suppose  we  could  have  free  coinage  without  lowering  the  present  value  of  the  dollar?" 

There  would  be  enormous  profits  for  the  owners  of  silver  mines. 

Does  bimetallism  consist  in  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  ? 

No,  it  consists,  so  far  as  the  law  goes,  in  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals,  and  so  far 
as  the  fact  goes  in  the  simultaneous  and  concurrent  circulation  of  gold  and  silver,  with 
the  free  coinage  of  both. 

Does  bimetallism  exist  anywhere  ? 

Nowhere  ;  not  even  in  France,  where  free  coinage  ceased  in  1878. 

Is  the  bullion  in  ten  silver  dollars  worth  the  bullion  in  an  eagle  ? 

Only  about  half  as  much. 

Was  that  always  so  ? 

No ;  when  the  first  mint  law  was  enacted  one  pound  of  gold  was  worth  fifteen 
pounds  of  silver,  or  that  was  the  conclusion  Alexander  Hamilton  reached  after  careful 
investigatioL. 

The  United  States  was  an  independent  nation  ;  why  did  it  not  make  its  own  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver,  instead  of  trying  to  learn  what  the  ratio  in  Europe  was  ? 

Because  Mr.  Hamilton  and  the  other  founders  of  this  nation  were  men  of  sense,  wko 
dealt  with  facts  and  not  with  dreams. 
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Mr.  JefFaram  Ku  particularly  antagonistic  to  the  "effete  monarchies/'  was  he  not  7 
fie  entertained  extreme  views  of  the  power  of  the  American  people ;  he  certainly  must 
liave  insisted  on  their  right  to  make  any  ratio  that  was  for  their  interest,  and  as  thej 
were  poor  their  interest  must  have  been  to  have  poor  money. 

On  the  contrary,  he  said :  "  Just  principles  will  lead  us  to  disregard  legal  propor- 
tions altogether ;  to  inquire  into  the  market  price  of  gold  in  the  several  countries 
with  which  we  shall  principally  be  connected  in  commerce,  and  to  take  an  average  from 
them." 

It  is  said  that  the  silver  dollar  was  the  sole  monetary  unit  from  1792  to  1873. 

It  is  not  so.  The  act  of  1793  provided  for  the  ciini-^  of  gold  and  silver  at  a  certain 
Tatio,  on  the  same  terms.  A  single  unit  was  struck  in  silver  and  multiples  of  the  unit 
±1  gold,  because  a  gold  dollar  is  inconveniently  small,  and  a  ten-dollar  silver  piece  would 
4)6  absurd. 

How  did  Alexander  Hamilton  understand  the  unit  ? 

In  his  mint  report  he  said :  '*  If  each  of  them  [gold  and  silver]  be  as  valid  as  the 
•other  in  payments  to  any  amounts,  it  is  not  obvious  in  what  effectual  sense  either  9i 
them  can  be  deemed  the  money  unit,  rather  than  the  other.  If  the  general  declaratioa 
that  the  dollar  shall  be  the  money  unit  of  the  United  States  could  be  understood  to 
j^ve  it  a  superior  legality  in  payments,  the  institution  of  coins  of  gold,  and  the  declara- 
tion that  each  of  them  shall  be  equal  to  a  certain  number  of  dollars  would  appear  to 
destroy  that  inference." 

But  it  13  urged  that  in  1834  it  was  the  gold  dollar  and  not  the  silver  dollar  whMe 
weight  was  changed. 

That  was  because  the  gold  dollar  had  been  driven  out  of  use,  and  its  weight  could 
1)6  changed  without  effect  upon  business. 

If  it  were  tnie  that  the  act  of  1792  made  the  silver  dollar  the  exclusive  standard 
would  it  be  true  that  it  remained  so  till  1873  ? 

No,  for  the  gold  dollar  was  made  in  1849. 

What  conclusive  evidence  is  there  that  the  standard  and  the  material  of  the  one  dol- 
lar piece  are  not  identical  ? 

The  fact  that  the  coinage  of  the  gold  dollar  Was  stopped  in  1890,  while  silver  dollars 
4HPe  still  coined  but  the  gold  standard  prevails  in  our  coinage. 

Of  course  gold  and  silver  remained  at  the  ratio  Congress  fixed  ? 

They  did  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  when  the  market  ratio  changed  a  little  gold  disap- 
f)eared  and  left  the  country  with  a  silver  circulation. 

Who  says  bo  ? 

The  currency  committee  of  Congress  in  its  report  of  February  2,  1821,  said  of  the 
vnint  ratio  established  by  Hamilton  :  *'It  is  sufficient  to  know  by  unhappy  experience 
that  its  tendency  is  to  rid  us  of  a  p:old  currency  and  leave  U3  nothing  but  silver.** 

What  else  ? 

Secretary  Ingham,  May  4,  1880,  in  response  to  a  Senate  resolution  of  inquiry,  said : 
**'  The  history  of  coinage  proves  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  artificial  regulations 
of  relative  values  of  the  standard  measure  of  property  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  regu- 
lar currency  of  uniform  value.  *  *  *  The  proposition  that  there  can  be  but  one 
standard  in  fact  is  self-evident.  *  *  •  The  history  of  coinage  abounds  with  mint 
T^ulations  to  keep  gold  and  silver  together,  and  statutes  prohibiting  under  severe  pen- 
alties the  exportation  of  either  ;  all  of  which  have  disappointed  every  expectation  of 
their  projectors . " 

Any  more  testimony  of  this  sort  ? 

Mr.  C.  P.  White's  select  committee  of  the  House  on  coins  said  in  a  report,  June  80, 
1882!  '*  The  committee  *  *  •  cannot  ascertain  that  both  metals  have  ever  circu- 
lated simultaneously,  concurrently  and  indiscnminately  in  any  country  where  there  an 
iMoks,  or  money  dealers." 
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Is  that  all  ? 

No ;  Thomas  H.  BeDton  said  in  the  Senate  that  everybody  knew  that  gold  wa» 
undenralued  and  "expelled  from  circulation."  Finally  Ck)ngres8,  in  1884,  raised 
the  mint  price  of  gold  from  15  ounces  of  silver  per  ounce  to  16  ounces  of  silver  per  ounce. 

Why  are  the  silver  dollars  called  the  "  Dollars  of  the  Fathers  ?  " 

Because  the  Fathers  made  very  few  of  them,  called  silver's  expulsion  of  gold  ao 
"  unhappy  experience  '*  of  the  country,  and  changed  the  law  so  that  gold  drove  out  silver. 

Was  not  the  silver  dollar  extensively  coined  by  the  Fathers? 

From  17A3  to  1850,  when  California  gold  entered  the  circulation,  there  were  coined 
S,456.090  silver  dollars  and  $85,446,393  in  gold. 

Who  stopped  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars? 

It  was  stopped  in  1805  by  the  man  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

When  was  the  coinage  resumed? 

Only  a  thousand  silver  dollars  were  coined  in  the  eight  years  Andrew  Jackson  wa» 
President  ;  the  regular  coinage  was  resumed  under  the  Administration  of  Martin  Yao 
Buren,  who  was  accused  of  being  an  aristocrat  and  of  using  gold  spoons. 

When  Congress  offered  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  at  the  mint  for  an  ounce  of  gold,. 
did  silver  stay  in  circulation? 

No  ;  silver  went  where  an  ounce  of  it  was  worth  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  bxm 
ounce  of  gold. 

What  evidence  of  that  Is  there? 

In  1853  Congress  reduced  the  weight  of  the  halves,  quarters  and  dimes,  making* 
them  worth  more  as  money  than  as  bullion,  and  Representative  C.  L.  Dunham  said 
in  a  speech  Feb.  1,  1853  :  "  There  is,  then,  a  constant  stimulant  to  gather  up  every 
silver  coin  and  send  it  to  market  as  bullion  to  be  exchanged  for  gold,  and  the  result  is 
the  country  is  almost  devoid  of  small  change  for  the  ordinary  small  business  transac- 
tions." Twenty  years  later  the  coinage  of  the  silver  cjllar  was  stopped  on  the  plainly 
declared  ground  that  it  had  long  ceased  to  circulate. 

Has  any  other  country  had  difficulty  in  keeping  gold  and  silver  in  circulation  at  the 
the  same  time? 

Yes  ;  the  English  Government  of  India  readjusted  the  weights  of  gold  and  silver 
coins  four  times  between  1769  and  1835  in  its  efforts  to  keep  both  in  circulation,  but 
did  not  succeed, and  finally  gave  it  up  and  made  silver  the  exclusive  legal  tender  in  1835. 

Whatl    Did  Englishmen  demonetize  gold? 

They  did,  and  nearly  thirty  years  afterward  the  Imperial  Government  refused  to 
■auction  the  proposal  of  the  Indian  Government  to  make  gold  a  legal  tender. 

But  bimetallism  was  a  great  success  in  France? 

It  did  not  secure  the  concurrent  circulation  of  gold  and  silver,  which  is  the  main 
object  of  bimetallism  according  to  most  of  its  advocates.  From  early  in  this  century 
till  1850  gold  circulated  little  in  France,  but  for  several  years  after  1850  gold  predomi- 
nated, and  silver  became  so  scarce  that  the  minor  pieces  were  reduced  in  weight  Id 
1865,  as  ours  were  in  1853.  to  keep  them  in  circulation. 

What  authorities  substantiate  this? 

Michael  Chevalier,  Robert  Giffen  and  Clarmont  Daniell. 

What  statistics  corroborate  them? 

From  1815  to  1821  France  exported,  net,  fourteen  million  dollars  of  silver ;  from 
1821  to  1852  she  imported  $615,000.000 ;  then  gold  came  in,  and  in  the  succeeding 
twelve  years  she  exported  $332,000,000  of  silver  ;  the  Latin  Union  was  formed  in  1865, 
udin  the  following  six  years  tho  silver  net  imports  amounted  to  $111,000,000;  io 
1872  they  were  $19,000,000  ;  in  1873  they  rose  to  $35,000,000,  and  in  1874  to  $69.900,. 
OM) ;  then  the  coinage  of  silver  was  restricted  and  the  import  fell  to  less  than  $23,000,- 
OOO  in  1878 ;  then  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  wholly  stopped,  and  the  net  import  of 
iQver  fell  two  yean  later  to  $7,000,000. 
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What  event  corroborates  them? 

In  addition  to  the  alteration  of  the  ndnor  coinage,  the  establishment  of  the  Latin 
Union. 

Why  was  the  Latin  Union  formed? 

Because  by  separate  action  the  several  nations  could  not  keep  gold  and  silver  in 
concurrent  circulation. 

But  if  individual  nations  could  not  do  this,  the  monetary  union  proved  the  power 
of  several  nations  acting  together  to  accomplish  it? 

It  proved  that  they  could  not  do  it.  Nine  years  after  the  Union  was  formed  the 
price  of  silver  fell  a  little  and  France  had  to  restrict  the  free  coinage  ;  In  1878  free  coin- 
age in  the  Latin  Union  was  suspended . 

Was  not  the  fall  of  silver  due  to  the  action  of  Germany  in  establishing  the  gold 
standard  ? 

It  makes  no  difference  what  the  cause  was  ;  the  Latin  Monetary  Union  was  unable 
to  keep  silver  and  gold  together.  In  proposing  the  restriction  of  free  silver  coinage 
Leon  Say  attributed  the  fall  of  silver  to  the  sales  of  silver  by  Germany,  the  increased 
production  by  American  mines  and  the  decreased  absorption  by  India.  The  Latin 
Union  could  not  prevent  any  of  these  things,  or  maintain  the  parity  of  gold  and  silver 
in  spite  of  them. 

Has  any  other  nation  found  bimetallism  impracticable? 

England  did  not  establish  the  single  gold  standard  till  after  two  centuries  of  fail- 
ure to  keep  gold  and  silver  in  concurrent  circulation. 

Did  not  English  bankers  send  Ernest  tieyd  here  with  money  to  bribe  Congressmen 
to  pass  the  Act  of  1873  ? 

That  has  not  only  been  said,  but  in  Denver  it  lias  been  sworn  to.  The  fact  is  that 
Mr.  Seyd  was  a  distinguished  bimetallist,  who  wrote  many  books  and  pamphlets  in 
favor  of  silver,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  about  the  Act  of  1878  to  Mr.  Hooper,  who  had 
charge  of  the  bill,  in  which  he  urged  the  continued  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar.  This 
letter  was  printed  in  full  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  August  22,  1898. 

Did  not  New  York  money  dealers  procure  the  Act  of  1873  ? 

Representatives  Potter  and  Brooks  of  New  York  opposed  the  bill  and  were  accused 
of  doing  80  in  the  interest  of  the  New  York  bullion  brokers. 

Was  not  the  act  procured  surreptitiously  ? 

It  was  printed  over  and  over  again  ;  opinions  on  it  were  solicited  by  the  Treasuxy 
officials  from  many  persons  who  understood  coinage  and  money  matters,  and  it  was 
debated  on  several  occasions  in  Congress  during  two  years  or  more. 

But  at  least  the  dropping  of  the  silver  dollar  was  concealed  from  Congress,  was  it  not? 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  April  9, 1872,  Judge  Eelley  said  :  *'  It  has  become  impos- 
sible to  retain  an  American  dollar  in  this  country  except  in  collections  of  curiosities." 
Mr.  Hooper  said  the  silver  dollar  "  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  coin  of  circulacion," 
and  that  the  Committee  had  concluded  that  *'the  gold  dollar  should  be  declared  the 
money  unit ;"  Mr.  Stoughton  said  that  the  principal  change  proposed  by  the  bill  was 
in  "more  clearly  specifying  the  gold  dollar  as  the  unit  of  value.  *  *  *  The  time  has 
come  in  this  country  when  the  gold  dollar  should  be  distinctly  declared  to  be  the  coin 
representative  of  the  money  unit." 

What  evidence  is  there  that  gold  was  the  standard  in  fact  much  earlier  ? 

In  supporting  the  coinage  bill  of  1858  Mr.  Dunham  said, ''  We  have  had  but  a  single 
standard  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  That  has  been  and  now  is  gold.  We  pro- 
pose to  let  it  remain  so,  and  to  adapt  silver  to  it,  to  regulate  it  by  it."  Mr.  Skelton  of 
New  Jersey  said,  ''  Gold  is  the  only  standard  of  value  by  which  all  property  is  now 
measured  ;  it  is  virtually  the  only  currency  of  the  country." 

Perhaps  free  coinage  would  raise  the  value  of  silver. 

Then  it  would  make  things  no  easier  for  the  debtor,  in  whose  behalf  most  of  the 
silver  agitation  has  been  carried  on. 
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What  is  the  difference  between  the  changes  from  gold  to  silver,  or  silver  to  gold,  that 
bATB  oocarred  in  this  and  other  countries  and  the  change  from  gold  to  silver  that  would 
DOW  result  from  free  coinage  ? 

Just  the  difference  between  floating  down  stream  and  going  over  the  falls. 

Does  not  every  one  wish  all  the  money  he  can  get  ? 

He  wishes  all  the  wealth  he  can  get ;  he  does  not  wish  any  more  of  it  in  the  shape 
<yf  cash  than  is  necessary.  He  can  not  get  money  without  giving  something  for  it ;  buy- 
ing it  with  merchandise,  and  he  will  not  buy  any  more  money,  to  keep  as  money,  than 
his  business  requires.  A  farmer  will  not  keep  more  mowing  machines  than  he  ab- 
solutely needs,  and  he  will  not  keep  enough  to  do  all  his  mowing  at  once  ;  he  will  use 
the  same  machine  over  and  over. 

Does  not  John  Stuart  Mill  say  that  a  large  volume  of  money  make^  prices  high,  and 
vice  versa  7 

He  says  that  is  so  if  all  the  money  is  specie,  and  no  element  of  credit  enters  into  the 
transaction,  and  all  the  money  is  in  use  all  the  time  in  making  purchases,  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  circulation  is  fixed,  conditions  which  never  occur  in  real  life.  The  quan* 
titative  theory  of  money  is  a  *'  barren  ideality." 

BANKS   AND    DEBTS. 

Which  do  banks  lend  the  most  of — money  or  credit  ? 

Credit.  The  loans  and  discounts  of  the  national  banks^lone  in  October,  1894, 
amounted  to  more  thfm  two  billion  dollars,  and  all  the  money  in  the  country  outside  of 
the  Treasury  was  only  a  little  more  than  sixteen  hundred  millions. 

Whose  money  and  credit  do  they  loan  ? 

Their  own  capital  and  the  money  that  other  people  deposit  with  them.  The  capital 
of  the  national  banks  in  October,  1894,  was  less  than  seven  hundred  millions,  and  the 
deposits  were  nearly  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

How  do  the  banks  "corner  "  money  ? 

They  don't  "comer"  money ;  they  can't  corner  it.  Most  of  the  money  they  hold 
belongs  toother  people  who  can  draw  it  out  whenever  it  is  for  their  interest  to  do  so. 

Are  the  banks  debtors  to  the  amount  of  their  deposits  ? 

They  are,  and  would  be  benefited  like  other  debtors  if  they  could  repay  in  cheaper 
dollars  than  they  received. 

Then  why  do  they  not  favor  cheap  dollars  ? 

Because,  if  their  depositors  got  an  idea  that  if  they  did  not  burr}-  they  might  be 
paid  in  cheap  dollars  they  would  hasten  to  take  out  their  deposits  and  thus  ruin  the 
banks. 

But  do  not  the  banks  make  money  dear  ? 

Ko;  money  is  dear  when  there  is  un  exceptional  demand  for  it,  or  when  depositors 
are  scared  and  withdraw  their  funds  so  that  the  banks  have  little  to  lend. 

What  does  "  cheap  money  "  mean,  anyway  ? 

In  the  money  market  "  cheap  money  "  is  money  loaned  at  low  rates  of  interest. 
Sometimes  "cheap  money"  is  spoken  of  as  though  it  meant  money  of  which  a  little 
merchandise  would  buy  a  great  deal;  in  other  words,  high  prices.  The  two  things  are 
very  different. 

Is  credit  used  because  there  is  not  enough  currency  ? 

No.  It  is  used  to  supplement  capital  because  men  try  to  do  all  the  business  they  can; 
ill  they  have  cash  for  and  all  they  have  credit  for.  It  is  used  to  supplement  currency 
because  it  is  cheaper. 

How  cheaper  7 

Money  is  the  only  form  of  property  which  yields  no  return.  If  a  man  had  $100,000 
in  currency,  but  his  business  did  not  imperatively  demand  that  he  have  over  $10,000  on 
hand  at  all  times,  he  would  put  $90,000  into  his  stock  of  goods,  or  his  "  plant,"  or  ex- 
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change  it  for  some  sort  of  certificate  or  security  that  would  bring  him  interest. 

And  then  If  he  had  to  pay  out  $20,000  all  at  once,  how  would  he  do  it  ? 

Draw  a  check  on  his  credit  at  the  bank. 

And  does  the  banker  keep  on  hand  the  money  of  all  the  depositors  so  that  he  can 
pay  all  their  checks  ? 

Oh,  no;  in  that  case  he  would  have  nothing  to  loan.  If  a  dozen  men  make 
deposits,  the  banker  feels  safe  in  lending  the  deposits  of  eight  or  nine  of  them^ 
because  not  more  than  three  or  four  will  want  their  money  at  any  one  time. 

Is  it  for  the  interest  of  banks  to  have  times  of  panic  and  stringency  ? 

Such  periods  are  disastrous  to  banks,  for  then  they  can  not  collect  the  money  they^ 
ha^e  loaned,  and  their  depositors  withdraw  their  deposits  and  the  securities  they  hold 
depreciate. 

But  what  about  the  malevolent  influences  of  "  Wall  Street  ?" 

"Wall  Street"  sometimes  means  legitimate  banking  and  sometimes  the  operationa 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  two  things  are  wholly  different.  Bankers  do  not  approve 
of  stock  speculations,  though  the  truth  is  that  the  Stock  Exchange  reflects  rather  than 
causes  the  state  of  business. 

Is  not  gold  monometallism  in  the  interest  of  creditors  ? 

Confidence  and  security  is  peculiarly  important  to  debtors.  The  rate  of  interest  ia 
declining  while  the  price  of  labor  is  going  up.  In  other  words,  Man  is  worth  more  and 
Honey  is  worth  less.  Interest  is  particularly  low  in  England  and  it  has  not  been  unfaT- 
orably  affected  by  the  prevalence  of  the  gold  standard.  Before  1874,  the  discount  rate 
of  the  Bank  of  England  several  times  rose  to  eight  and  even  ten  per  cent.  Since  1874 
It  has  only  twice  risen  to  six  per  cent  Free  coioage  of  silver  was  stopped  in  India,  and 
the  United  States  repealed  the  Sherman  law,  in  1898;  in  the  year  from  February  23» 
1894,  to  February  23,  1895,  the  bank  rate  never  varied  from  two  per  cent ;  not  only 
the  rate  very  low,  but  it  was  the  first  time  for  eighteen  years  that  the  bank  rate  had 
mained  unchanged  for  twelve  mouths. 

Is  not  the  gold  standard  raising  the  rate  of  interest  here  ? 

No.  The  oensus  tables  show  that  of  all  the  real  estate  mortgages  in  1880,  46.6  per 
cent,  were  at  5,  6  and  7  per  cent,  interest,  24.6  per  cent,  at  8  per  cent.,  and  27.2  per 
cent,  were  at  9,  10  and  12  per  cent  interest.  In  1889  the  proportion  at  8  per  cent,  had 
not  changed  ;  the  proportion  at  5,  6  and  7  per  cent,  had  increased  to  54.6  per  cent.,and 
the  proportion  at  9,  10  and  12  per  cent,  had  decreased  to  17.6  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Where  is  the  rate  of  interest  the  lowest  1 

Where  the  accumulations  of  capital  are  largest,  and  where  the  security  of  the  invest- 
ments is  the  most  perfect. 

Would  it  be  good  policy  for  the  debtors  to  shave  their  obligations  50  per  cent,  if  they 
got  the  chance  ? 

If  they  got  the  chance  it  would  be  human  nature  to  do  it,  but  if  they  were  con- 
tinuously borrowing,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  would  pay  them  to  do  it. 

Who  can  borrow  on  the  best  terms  ? 

Individuals  and  communities  who  are  the  most  certain  to  pay  in  full  and  on  time. 

Is  the  debtor  generally  a  poor  man  ? 

A  man  can  not  borrow  money  unless  he  can  give  security,  or  has  a  place  in  businese 
that  commands  confidence. 

Who  are  the  creditors  ? 

More  than  eight  million  people  in  this  country  are  the  creditors  of  commercial  and 
tavings  banks  for  more  than  four  and  a  half  billion  dollars  that  they  have  on  deposit. 
More  than  a  million  and  a  half  persons  are  creditors  of  thirty  life  insurance  companies, 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  four  and  a  half  billion  dollars  represented  by  their  policies; 
in  1893  these  companies  disbursed  among  their  policy  holders  more  than  $110,000,000. 
The  building  associations  in  this  country  la  1893  had  about  a  mllJun  and  three- 
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qomrtera  of  shareholders  and  only  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  were  borrowers  ; 
the  amount  of  the  loans  due  by  one-fourth  to  the  whole  four-fourths  was  $443,000,000. 

Would  all  these  creditors  be  injured  by  reducing  the  value  of  the  dollar  ? 

Just  as  much  as  any  creditors  would. 

But  are  not  the  farmers  in  debt  ? 

Many  of  them  are  in  debt  on  their  current  accounts,  as  to  which  a  change  in  the 
currency  system  would  have  very  little  influence.  According  to  the  census  less  than 
one  in  five  owes  money  on  a  mortgage,  and  his  property  is  worth  three  times  the  obli- 
gation. 

Is  money  used  mostly  for  paying  bonds  and  mortgages,  or  for  buying  things  of  the 
merchant  ? 

Less  than  3  per  cent  is  used  for  the  former  and  more  than  97  per  cent,  for  the  latter. 

How  do  you  make  that  out  ? 

In  ttie  Census  year  there  were  less  than  two  billions  of  national,  State,  county, 
municipal  and  school  bonds,  about  six  billions  of  real  estate  mortgages,  and  five  and  a 
half  billions  of  railroad  bonds.  This  makes  in  all  thirteen  and  a  half  billions.  One  of 
the  popular  books  in  the  interest  of  silver  coinage  says  it  is  "  estimated  ''  at  forty  bil- 
lions. Of  the  mortgages,  about  a  billion  and  a  quarter  may  be  paid  o£F  annually,  be- 
eaoae  the  average  life  of  a  mortgage  is  nearly  five  years.  The  public  and  railroad 
bonds  run  for  very  long  periods,  many  of  them  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  years.  Not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  of  them  are  paid  o£F  annually.  That  makes  a  billion 
and  a  half  of  bond  and  mortgage  payments  in  a  year.  In  the  same  year  the  bank  clear- 
ings of  the  United  States,  after  deducting  the  transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  amounted  to  fifty  billions,  of  which  a  billion  and  a  half  is  3  per  cent.  But 
a  large  amount  of  trading  done  in  cash  and  in  sections  where  there  are  no  banks,  does 
not  appear  in  the  bank  clearings,  and  should  be  added  to  the  fifty  millions.  The  bond 
and  mortgage  payments,  then,  would  be  considerably  less  than  3  per  cent.,  probably 
not  over  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  use  of  money. 

DECLINE  OF  PRICES. 
Has  there  not  been  a  great  decline  of  prices  since  1873  ? 


And  it  has  of  course  worked  a  hardship  to  farmers  who  had  mortgaged  their  farms  ? 

Tliat  is  true  in  a  i;eneral  way,  but  only  one-fourth  of  the  decline  fell  on  any  one 
mortgage,  the  average  life  of  which  is  less  than  five  years,  and  there  has  been  a  con- 
Bderable  offset  in  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  things  farmers  have  to  buy  ? 

Has  the  fall  in  prices  been  approximately  uniform  ? 

It  has  not. 

What  does  that  indicaie  Y 

Tnat  the  fall  can  not  be  due  to  a  change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  for 
then  all  prices  would  be  affected  similarly. 

Where  do  you  get  your  information  ? 

From  the  voluminous  compilation  of  wholesale  prices  and  rates  of  wages  published 
in  1893  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

How  much  fall  does  that  show  jn  cloths  and  clothing  ? 

On  the  basis  of  100  in  1860  tL>e  prices  of  cloths  and  clothing  rose  to  121.5  (gold)  in 
1873,  and  fell  to  81.1  in  1891. 

What  was  the  change  in  th»  prices  of  metals  and  implements  ? 

On  the  basis  of  100  in  1860  they  rose  to  115.2  (gold)  in  1873,  and  fell  to  74.9  in  1891. 

And  the  products  of  agriculture  ? 

Barley,  com,  cotton,  hemp,  oats,  meats,  rye,  tobacco  and  wheat,  averaged  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  importance,  and  on  the  basis  of  100  in  1860,  rose  to  106  (gold), 
in  1878  and  fell  to  98.4  in  1891. 
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Did  they  begin  to  fall  in  1873,  because  the  silver  dollar  was  then  abolished? 

No,  because  they  began  to  fall  some  time  before  that.  From  100  in  1860  they  rose 
to  248.7  in  1864,  fell  to  97.8  the  next  year,  just  after  the  war,  rose  to  135.1  in  1867,  and 
then  pretty  steadily  declined,  rising  to  123.4  in  1874,  and  120  in  1882. 

How  much  did  wages  fall? 

They  didn't  fall;  they  rose  from  100  in  1860  to  147.4  (gold)  in  1873,  and  168.6  in 
1891,  averaging  the  various  occupations,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  in  them. 

How  do  you  account  for  these  fluctuations? 

The  reductions  were  generally  proportioned  to  the  extent  to  which  machinery  and 
improved  processes  have  reduced  the  cost  of  production.  These  would  not  affect  labor, 
and  wages  rose ;  and  they  would  affect  the  production  of  metals  and  textiles  more  than 
agricultural  products,  and  the  former  fell  more  than  the  latter. 

Has  there  been  any  other  great  cause  of  lower  prices? 

Yes  ;  the  freight  tariffs  on  more  than  a  dozen  leading  railroads  have  fallen  62  per 
cent,  in  twenty  years  according  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States. 

How  has  this  affected  wheat? 

About  1869,  when  the  lakes  were  closed  the  railroads  got  over  60  cents  a  bushel  for 
hauling  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  they  have  since  done  it  for  six  cents.  In 
1874  the  rate  by  lake  and  canal  was  24.47  cents  per  bushel,  and  in  1894  it  was  4.44  centa. 

Has  there  been  an  increase  of  wheat  production  in  the  world? 

Figures  lately  published  in  Becrbohm's  List  show  that  the  average  of  the  world's 
wheat  crops  for  the  four  years,  1891-4,  was  204,000,000  bushels  greater  than  the  average 
for  the  four  years  1887-90.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the  world's 
crop  of  1894  was  220,375,000  bushels  greater  than  that  of  1891.  "  Bradntreet's  '*  makes 
Che  increase  from  1889  to  1894  429,000,000  bushels.  The  world's  consumption  is 
estimated  to  increase  only  twelve  to  sixteen  million  bushels  annually. 

And  wool? 

Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North  says  the  increase  in  the  four  chief  producing  countries  has  been 
155  i)er  cent,  since  1870. 

And  cotton? 

The  average  of  the  last  three  crops  was  7,734,000  bales,  and  of  three  crops  twenty 
years  ago  3,659,000  bales. 

And  sugar  ? 

In  twenty  years  the  world's  sugar  crop  has  increased  from  less  than  three  million  to 
more  than  eight  million  tons. 

Do  not  farmers  suffer  from  the  competition  of  silver-using  countries? 

They  suffer  somewhat  from  the  competition  of  India  in  wheat  and  cotton,  and  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  in  wheat,  and  from  the  competition  of  gold-using  Australia  in 
wool.  But  the  export  of  wheat  and  cotton  from  India  is  scarcely  increasing  ;  compar- 
ing term?  of  years  it  is  decreasing.  In  no  one  of  these  cases  could  any  currency  legis- 
lation limited  to  the  United  States  affect  the  European  price  of  cotton,  or  wheat  or 
wool.  The  prices  we  fix,  if  we  fix  any,  have  no  influence  upon  the  prices  at  which  the 
Russian  farmers  are  willing  to  sell  wheat  for  export  to  England,  unless,  indeed,  we  un- 
derbid them. 

Why  has  silver  declined? 

Mainly  because  its  production  has  increased  very  rapidly;  in  the  five  years  1871-5, 
the  production  was  316,585,069  fine  ounces;  in  the  five  years  1889-93  it  was  608,196,000 
fine  ounces,  an  increase  of  about  120  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  during  the  latter  five  years 
was  33  per  cent.  In  the  corresponding  periods  the  production  of  gold  increased  from 
27,955,068  flne  ounces  to  32,726,364  flne  ounces,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent.,  and  the  in- 
crease during  the  latter  period  was  27  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  and  the  vast  expansion  of  commerce  has  made  silver  h 
mitable  for  monetary  use.    Besides,  the  cost  of  producing  silver  has  declined. 
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What  evidence  is  there  of  that? 

Until  last  year  the  production  went  on  increasing  in  spite  of  the'falling  price. 
Has  there  been  a  great  increase  in  manufacturing  and  of  competition  among  manu- 
facturers? 

The  last  census  shows  an  increase  of  120  per  cent,  in  the  capital  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing between  1880  and  1890. 

But  that  was  while  prices  were  going  down  ? 

Prices  were  going  down,  but  manufacturing  wasnH.    The  population  increased  25 
per  cent.,  the  employes  of  manufacturing  establishments  increased  65  per  cent.,  and  the 
wages  they  received  increased  181  per  cent.    The  true  value  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States  increased  about  50  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years. 
But  these  figures  indicate  prosperity. 

There  were  financial  disturbances  in  1884  and  1890,  and  farmers,  heavily  in  debt, 
lost  more  by  the  decline  of  prices  than  they  made,  but  on  the  whole  the  country  was 
very  prosperous  from  1879  to  1893. 

Give  some  particulars  of  the  growth  of  the  country  since  about  1873. 
Between  1870  and  1890  the  population  of  New  England  and  New  York  increased 
31  per  cent.,  but  between  1873  and  1894  the  number  of  depositors  in  savings  banks  in- 
creased 86  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  of  their  deposits  increased  113  per  cent.     Between 
1S70  and  1890  the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  62  per  cent.,  but  the  num- 
ber of  persons  insured  in  life  companies  that  report  to  the  New  York  Insurance  Depart- 
ment increased  104  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  of  their  policies  increased  113  per  cent. 
Acc<»rding  to  the  census  reports  the  true  valuation  of  all  real  and  personal  property  in 
tiie  United  SUtes,  per  capita,  was  $780  in  1870,  $870  in  1880,  and  $1,039  in  1890.    The 
value  of  the  farms  in  the  six  States,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and 
Missouri  increased  61.6  per  cent,  between  1870  and  1890,  and  deducting  the  population 
of  towns  of  5,000  inhabitants  and  over,  the  rest  of  the  population  in  those  States  in- 
creased 41.3  per  cent.    The  farm  values  in  the  six  States,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Gf'orgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  increased  74  per  cent,  between  18T0  and 
1890,  and  tie  population,  including  cities,  increased  54  \yet  cent.    Valuations  in  1870 
were  in  depreciated  currency.    From  1873  to  1893  the  increase  in  railroads  constructed, 
and  in  operation  in  the  United  States  was  107,488  miles,  or  about  150  per  cent. 
What  checked  the  course  of  prosperity  in  1893  ? 

The  silver  agitation.  Under  the  Sherman  law  in  three  years  about  $176,000,000  of 
paper  was  issued  against  purchases  of  silver.  The  country  did  not  need  such  an 
addition  to  the  circulation,  and  gold  went  rapidly  to  Europe.  The  Government's  stock 
of  gold  was  reduced  lower  than  ever  before,  and  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the 
Treasury  could  go  on  redeeming  its  paper  in  gold.  So  people  made  a  rush  for  what 
gold  ihere  was  and  locked  it  up.  Bank  depositors  got  scared  and  drew  out  their 
deposits.  Banks  then  had  to  refuse  loans  for  lack  of  money,  and  merchants  who 
needed  accommodation  failed.  Manufacturers  who  needed  advances  had  to  shut  down. 
Everybody  was  afraid  that  cheap  dollars  would  be  issued.  The  advocates  of  silver  kept 
insisting  that  they  would  force  the  issue  of  cheap  dollars,  so  Europe  ins  who  held 
American  securities  sent  them  back  to  this  country  to  be  sold  for  gold  before  the  silver 
era  whs  established.  They  had  been  doing  this  from  the  time  the  Sherman  law  was 
p0sse<l,  and  this  was  one  reason  why  gold  had  been  going  out  of  the  country.  "  As  a 
madman  who  casteth  firebrands,  arrows  and  death/*  so  the  authors  of  this  devastation 
point  gleefully  to  the  ruin  they  have  wrought  as  the  reason  why  they  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  means  of  completing  it. 

To  what  extent  has  silver  legislation  afifected  the  settlement  of  our  foreign  trade  ? 
In  the  first  three  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Bland- Allison  act,  there  was  a 
bnlauee  due  us  on  merchandise  from  the  rest  of  the  world  of  |693, 000,000,  but  we  got 
oniy  $162,000,000  in  specie,  showing  that,  to  a  great  extent,  we  were  paid  in  our  own 
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notes,  or  more  accurately,  in  our  own  securities.    There  was  a  gradual  reoorerj  of 

confidence  by  foreign  investors  in  us,  and  in  three  years,  1888-90,  the  specie  we  sent 

abroad  and  Uie  specie  due  us  on  merchandise  balances  which  we  did  not  get  amounted 

to  only  $95,000,000.    But  in  the  three  years  of  the  Sherman  law  there  was  drawn  oat 

from  this  country  |155,000,000  of  gold  and  $9,000,000  of  silver  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 

the  balances  due  us  on  merchandise  amounted  to  $223,000,000.     Here  was  $888.- 

000,000  of  specie,  practically  all  gold,  which  the  country  lost,  most  of  it  because  it 

was  trying  to  ''bull"  the  price  of  silver.     In  those   three  years  we  added  to  the 

currency  $176,607,980  of  silver  certificates  and  **  Sherman  "  notes,   and  lost  from  it 

$154,986,697   of   gold.      In   fifteen   years   of   silver  legislation  there  accrued  to  us 

balances  on  exports  of  merchandise  amounting  to  $1,885,000,000,  in  addition  to  which 

we  exported  $119,000,000  of  silver,  and  yet  our  net  receipts  of  gold  from  the  rest  of 

the  world  were  $11,000,000. 

What  is  it  that  is  masquerading  under  the  guise  of  "bimetallism"? 

Silver  monometallism. 

NATIONAL    POLICY. 

As  ours  is  a  debtor  country,  is  it  not  for  our  interest  to  reduce  the  money  unit  t 

No,  for  we  intend  to  go  on  using  foreign  capital  for  the  development  of  our  great 
natural  resources,  and  it  is  not  for  our  interest  to  impair  our  credit. 

Is  it  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  debtor  to  have  the  option  of  paying  in  gold  or  silver  f 

A  man  has  to  pay  for  ao  option,  and  a  ' '  straddle  "  costs  more  than  a ' '  put "  or  a  "  call.  ** 

What  are  our  trade  balances  with  gold  and  silver  countries? 
^  In  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  due  us  on  exports  and  imports  of  merchandise  a 
balance  of  about  $400,000,000  from  the  gold-using  countries  of  Europe,  and  there  waa 
due  from  us  to  silver- using  countries  in  South  America  and  Asia  $128,000,000.  There 
was  due  us  a  balance  of  more  than  $800,000,000  from  England.  The  amount  due 
from  us  to  England  for  interest  and  re-payments  of  principal  in  any  normal  year  waa 
certainly  very  much  less  than  that 

What  has  been  the  effect  on  Europe  of  the  silver  policy  of  the  United  States? 

We  have  tried  at  enormous  cost  to  keep  up  the  price  of  rupees  and  taels  for  the 
benefit  chiefly  of  Englishmen  and  Germans  who  export  manufactured  goods  to  Asia. 
We  have  driven  gold  out  of  the  country,  to  the  great  advantage  of  European  nationa 
which  wished  to  establish  or  to  fortify  the  gold  standard. 

Did  any  people  who  were  receiving  gold  or  its  equivalent  for  their  labor  and  their 
grain  and  cotton  ever  clamor  for  the  debasement  of  the  money  standard? 

Never  in  the  world  till  a  part  of  the  American  people  did  this  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Are  there  no  bimetallists  in  England  and  Qermany  ? 

In  both  countries  there  are  men  who  desire  to  bring  about  international  bimetallism 
in  the  hope  of  raising  the  value  of  silver.  Nowhere  outside  the  United  States  do  men 
propose  that  their  own  country  shall  go  in  for  free  silver  coinage  alone. 

Where  are  workingmen  demanding  that  the  standard  by  which  their  wages  are 
paid  be  reduced  from  gold  to  silver? 

Only  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

But  are  not  the  silver  men  holding  out  magnificent  prospects  of  the  prosperity 
that  would  come  to  the  country  if  their  policy  prevailed? 

Yes,  and  so  did  Jack  Cade,  when  he  announced,  '*  There  shall  be  in  England 
•even  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny  ;  the  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops  ; 
and  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer.  *  *  There  shall  be  no  money ;  all  shall 
eat  and  drink  on  my  score  ;  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery,  that  they  may 
agree  like  brothers  and  worship  me,  their  lord." 
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Bach  number  contains  a  speelal  dtsea§8ton  of  some  Sound  Currency  question* 


"  /  beg  to  9ay  that  I  never  aWmdea  any  such  lecture,  that  I  never  asked  any  such 
puttione,  or  mads  any  such  answers,  as  are  there  set  forth  {in  *  Goings  Financial 
Behod').  It  is  a  fabrication  from  beginning  to  end,  I  have  had  many  letlers  from  all 
p&rts  of  the  country  inquiring  whether  or  not  I  was  correctly  reported  in  tie  alleged  die* 
«MM9A,  all  of  which  I  have  answered  in  the  negative.  It  is  time  the  truth  was  put  on 
foot  to  overtake  the  lie.  Tours  truly, 

"Neto  York,  April  9, 1895.  L.  J.  OAOE:' 

"  I  never  attended  any  of  the  lectures  referred  to  in  that  book  {'Coin's  FinaneieU 
BAool  *)  and  therefore  could  not  have  used  the  language  with  which  I  am  credited. 
''Chioaffo,  April  11.  JOHN  E.   WALSH.'' 

**  The  book  {*  Coin's  Financial  School*)  is  filled  with  so  many  false  and  misleading 
MtalemenU  that  I  have  deemed  it  unworthy  of  notice.  But  I  am  glad  to  give  publicity 
to  the  denial  that  any  such  lectures  as  are  detailed  in  the  book  ever  took  place  in  Chicago, 
er  anywhere  else;  and  here  say  that  I  was  never  present  at  any  such  meetings,  and 
ikat  1  never  made  any  of  the  remarks  attributed  to  me  on  page  68,  or  on  any  other  page^ 
The  whole  book  is  a  clever  fabrication  of  falsehoods.  Very  truly  yours, 
''Ohieayo,  April  IS,  1896.  J.  LA  WRENCE  LA  UGHLIN." 
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COIN'S  FIMAMCIAIi  FOOIi. 

Bt  Hobacb  White. 


I  propose  to  examine  with  some  thoroughness  a  book  of  155  pages,  entitled  "  Oo!n*» 
financial  School." 

INTRODUCTION. 

*'  Coin/*  it  should  be  premised,  is  a  youth  about  twelve  years  of  age  who  opens  a 
school  to  teach  grown  men  the  science  of  finance.  This  is  a  piece  of  clap-trap.  The 
science  of  finance  does  not  come  by  nature,  as  reading  and  writing  came  to  Dogberry, 
and  it  is  not  particularly  "catching."  It  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  study. 
The  suggestion  here  thrown  out  that  a  boy  can  drop  his  marbles  and  spinning  tops  and 
deliver  valuable  lectures  on  this  science  is  likely  to  prove  captivating,  however,  to 
persons  who  would  be  glad  to  acquire  it  without  any  antecedent  effort,  although  they 
would  not  attempt  to  play  on  the  bones  at  a  minstrel  show  without  previous  practice. 
They  may  not  perceive  the  inherent  absurdity  of  taking  lectures  on  this  abstruse  subject 
from  a  boy  of  twelve,  although  they  would  not  take  his  advice  on  the  subject  of  shodng 
a  horse. 

Thb  Onb-leooed  Man. 

The  book  is  largely  made  up  of  pictorial  illustrations  which,  of  course,  cannot  bt 
answered.  If  anybody  is  deluded  in  a  financial  discussion  by  a  picture  of  a  man  with 
only  one  leg,  his  delusion  may,  perhaps,  be  cured  by  telling  him  that  the  single  standard 
of  silver  is  just  as  one-legged  as  the  single  standard  of  gold.  The  object  of  "  Coin's 
Financial  School  "  is  to  bring  about  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  a  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1 
by  the  action  of  this  country  alone.  As  the  market  ratio  of  the  two  metals  is  82  to  1, 
it  is  evident  that  this  country  cannot  make  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  equal  in  value  to  one 
ounce  of  gold  when  the  whole  world  is  offering  thirty-two  ounces  of  silver  for  one 
ounce  of  gold.  Therefore  the  proposal  for  free  coinage  by  this  country  single-handed 
IS  a  proposal  to  establish  the  single  standard  of  silver,  which  is  as  well  represented  by  a 
man  with  one  leg  as  is  the  single  standard  of  gold. 

CHAPTER  I. 

COIN'S  FIRST  FALSEHOOD. 

Coin's  first  picture  is  that  of  "  Columbus  Discovering  America,  1402."    Immediately 

beneath  it  is  a  pretended  quotation  from  a  public  document,  which  begins  in  this  way  : 

**At  the  Christian  era  the  metallic  money  of  the  Romnn  empire  amounted  to 
$1,800,000,000.  By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  had  Rhrunk  to  $200,000,000. 
(Dr.  Adam  Smith  informs  us  that  in  1455  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  was  two  pence 
per  bushel.)" 

The  statement  in  parenthesis,  which  is  introduced  by  "Coin,"  is  false  in  four  dif. 
ferent  ways,  viz. :  (1)  It  is  false  by  conveying  to  the  reader's  mind  the  idea  that  a  penn^ 
in  1455  was  the  same  thing  as  a  penny  now ;  (2)  it  Is  false  by  conveying  the  idea  that 
the  price  quoted  was  the  average  price  at  that  period  in  the  world's  Iiisiory  ;  (3)  it  is 
false  in  giving  Adam  Smith  as  authority  for  the  statement ;  (4)  it  is  false  in  conveying 
the  idea  that  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  world  was  the  cause  of  the  low  price  of 
wheat  in  1455. 

The  first  thing  in  the  quoted  paragraph  is  a  statement  that  at  the  Christian  era  there 
was  a  plentiful  supply  of  money  as  compared  with  the  later  period.  Now,  we  can 
show,  on  the  best  possible  authority,  that  the  rate  of  wages  for  laboring  men  at  this 
happy  period  was  one  penny  per  day.  See  Matthew  20  : 1-16,  which  tells  us  that  a 
certain  householder  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to  hire  laborers  for  his  vineyard,  and 
that  when  he  had  agreed  with  them  for  a  penny  a  day  he  sent  them  into  his  vineyard. 
They  were  all  satisfied  and  nothing  happened  to  disturb  their  serenity  until  they  found 
that  some  others,  who  had  been  hired  later  in  the  day,  were  also  reoeiving  a  penny. 
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We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  sequel,  since  the  only  point  important  to  our 
purpose  is  that  the  rate  of  wages  at  this  affluent  period  was  one  penny  per  day. 

A  penny  in  1455  was  not  the  same  thing  as  a  penny  now.  The  penny  was  originally 
the  240th  part  of  a  pound  weight  of  silver,  but  monarchs  had  the  habit  of  cutting  pieces 
off  the  pound  of  silver  and  coining  the  remainder  into  240  pennies,  putting  the  difference 
into  their  own  pockets.  In  this  way  the  value  of  the  penny  was  constantly  declining 
till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1455  the  weight  of  the  silver  penny  was  twice  as  great  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  a  fact  carefully  suppressed  by  "  Coin." 

The  other  three  falsities  may  be  disposed  of  in  short  order.  The  prices  of  wheat 
footed  at  the  end  of  Book  I  of  Smith's  **  Wealth  of  Nations  "  are  not  given  on  his  own 
authority.  They  are  quoted  as  those  of  Fleetwood,  and  we  are  cautioned  by  Adam 
Smith,  for  various  reasons,  not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  them.  Thus,  referring 
to  previous  writers  who  had  taken  Fleetwood's  tables  as  a  basis,  he  says : 

•'  Thirdly,  they  seem  to  have  been  misled  too  by  the  very  low  price  at  which  wheat 
was  sometimes  sold  in  very  ancient  times,  and  to  have  imagined,  that  as  its  lowest 
price  was  then  much  lower  than  in  later  times,  its  ordinary  price  must  likewise 
have  been  much  lower.  They  might  have  found,  however,  that  in  those  ancient 
times.  Its  highest  price  was  fully  as  much  above,  as  its  lowest  price  was  below  anything 
that  had  ever  been  known  in  later  times.  Thus  in  1270,  Fleetwood  gives  us  two 
prices  of  the  quarter  of  wheat.  The  one  is  four  pounds  sixteen  shillings  of  the  money 
of  those  times,  equal  to  fourteen  pounds  eight  shillings  of  that  of  the  present ;  the 
other  is  six  pounds  ei^ht  shillings,  equal  to  nineteen  poundp  four  shillings  of  our 
present  money.  No  price  can  be  found  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  approaches  to  the  extravagance  of  these. 

"  The  price  of  corn,  though  at  all  times  liable  to  variation,  varies  most  in  those  tur- 
bulent and  disorderly  societies,  in  which  the  interruption  of  all  commerce  and  com- 
munication hinders  the  plenty  of  one  part  of  the  country  from  relieving  the  scarcity  of 
another.  In  the  disorderly  state  of  England  under  the  Planta^enets,  wno  governed 
it  from  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
one  district  might  be  in  plenty,  while  another  at  no  great  distance,  by  having  its  crop 
destroyed  either  by  some  accident  of  the  seasons,  or  b)r  the  incursion  of  some  neighbor- 
ing baron,  might  be  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  a  famine  :  and  yet  if  the  laods  of  some 
hMtile  lord  were  interposed  between  them,  the  one  might  not  be  able  to  give  the  least 
aaaJBtanoe  to  the  other.  Under  the  vigorous  administration  of  the  Tudors,  who 
governed  England  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth,  and  through  the  whole  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  no  baron  was  powerful  enough  to  dare  to  disturb  the  public 
security." 

Finally,  Fleetwood's  tables  give  the  prices  of  wheat  in  1453  at  5s.  4d.  and  in  1457 
tt  78.  8d.  per  quarter,  the  intermediate  year  1455  being  Is.  2d.  per  quarter,  all  being 
the  money  of  that  period,  not  of  Adam  Smith's  period. 

"  Coin  "  wants  to  make  it  appear  that  the  price  of  wheat  in  one  particular  year, 
1455,  was  due  to  the  shortage  of  money  at  that  time.  Let  us  apply  that  method  of 
reasoning  to  another  cane.  It  is  within  the  recollection  of  many  persons  now  living 
in  Illinois  and  Iowa  that  the  corn  crop  of  some  years  before  1860  would  not  pay  the 
cost  of  hauling  it  to  the  market,  aod  consequently  that  it  was  consumed  for  fuel  on  the 
farms  or  sold  for  fuel  in  the  adjoining  towns.  I  have  been  warmed  by  such  fires  myself. 
And  this  occurred  at  a  time  which  Coin's  Financial  Fool  would  call  "bimetallic  ; *' 
that  is,  prior  to  1873.  Now  the  price  of  coal  in  those  particular  years,  when  corn  was 
burned  for  fuel,  did  not  exceed  in  the  country  towns  |2.00  to  $2.50  per  ton.  It  was  a 
common  estimate  in  those  times  that  there  was  as  much  fuel  in  a  ton  of  corn  as  in  a 
ton  of  coal.  If  this  was  true,  the  value  of  corn  must  have  been  between  six  and  eight 
cents  per  bushel,  being  less  than  tlie  price  nf  wheat  in  1455  as  quoted  by  Fleetwood. 
What  could  be  said  of  any  future  historian  who  should  take  that  for  the  true  price  of 
com  in  Illinois  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  ? 

We  have  not  got  through  with  this  pretended  quotation  yet.  Beginning  where  we 
left  off  above,  it  continues  thus : 

"  Population  dwindled,  and  commerce,  arts,  wealth  and  freedom  all  disappeared. 
The  people  were  reduced  by  poverty  and  misery  to  the  most  degraded  conditions  of 
aerfdom  and  riavery.  The  disintegration  of  society  was  almost  complete.  Ilistory  re- 
cords no  such  disastrous  transition  as  that  from  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Dark  Ages. 
Tbid  diflooTeiy  of  the  new  world  by  Columbus  restored  the  volume  ot  i^xecv^x^^  \Ck!^\a2a^ 
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trought  with  it  rising  prices,  enabled  society  to  reunite  its  shattered  links,  shake  off 
the  shackles  of  feudalism,  and  to  relight  and  uplift  the  almost  extinguished  torch  of 
ciTilizaUon/*— [lieport  United  States  Monetary  Commission  of  1878.] 

There  was  a  monetary  commission  in  1878  composed  of  Reuben  E.  Fenton.  W.  8. 
Oroesbeck,  Francis  A.  Walker,  and  8.  Dana  Horton.  The  editor  of  the  Indianapo- 
Us  Journal  looked  through  the  report  of  that  year,  and  finding  nothing  of  the  kind 
here  quoted,  pronounced  it  a  forgery.  Then  a  reply  was  made  by  "  Coin."  or  some- 
body for  him,  that  1878  was  a  typographical  error ;  that  it  should  have  been  1875. 
That  meant  the  report  of  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  and  his  commission.  So  the 
Journal  took  up  that  report,  and  discovered  that  the  last  sentence  in  the  paragraph, 
the  one  referring  to  Columbus  and  the  discovery  of  America,  the  only  thing  which 
gives  any  point  to  the  pretended  quotation,  is  itself  a  misquotation.  We  present  below 
the  sentence  as  it  stands  on  page  50  of  the  report,  and  as  it  stands  in  '*  Coin's  Financial 
School " ; 


BEPORT,  PAGE  50. 

"Various  explanations  have  been  given 
of  this  entire  breaking  down  of  the  frame- 
work of  society,  but  it  was  certainly  coin- 
cident with  a  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of 
money,  which  \\as  also  without  historical 
paraUel.'' 


<< 
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The  discovery  of  the  New  World  by 
Columbus  restored  the  volume  of  precious 
metals,  brought  with  it  rising  prices,  ena- 
bled society  to  reunite  its  shattered  links, 
shake  off  the  shackles  of  feudalism,  and  to 
relight  and  uplift  the  almost  extinguished 
torch  of  civilization." 


CHAPTER  II. 

OUR  FIRST  SILVER  DOLLAR. 

The  next  untruth  taught  in  "  Coin's  Financial  School "  is  that  the  silver  dollar  was 
the  monetary  unit  in  this  country  from  1792  to  1878.  In  order  to  make  this  more 
emphatic  he  gives  us  a  blackboard  with  the  figure  1  on  it,  this  being  calculated  to  cany 
conviction  to  th?  school.  The  fact  is,  that  the  silver  dollar  was  the  monetary  unit  In 
this  cjuntry  before  1792,  but  fieter  aftervcarde.  It  was  made  such  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  in  1785.  This  was  the  niVret  pe^o  or  pemta  of  Spain,  which  had  been 
in  circulation  in  the  colonics  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  was  called  here  a  dollar. 

Now,  in  order  to  keep  i  ne's  head  clear  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  word  unit 
means  one  thing,  not  two,  or  more  things  ;  also  that  there  are  several  different  kinds  of 
units,  as  a  unit  of  number,  a  unit  of  length,  a  unit  of  weight,  a  unit  of  value.  We 
will  now  quote  the  law  of  1792  verbatim  : 

'*  That  there  shall  be.  from  lime  to  time,  struck  and  coined  at  the  said  mint,  coins 
of  gold,  silver  and  copper  of  tlie  following  denominations,  values  and  descriptions, 
viz. :  Eagles-— each  to  be  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  or  units,  and  to  contain  247  graini 
and  four-eighths  of  a  graiu  of  pure,  or  270  grains  of  standard,  gold  [Half  eagles  and 
quarter  eagles  of  corresponding  weights  andfineness.]  Dollars  or  units— each  to  be  of 
the  value  of  the  Spanish  milled  dollar  as  the  same  is  now  current,  and  to  contain  871 
grains  and  four-sixteenths  uf  a  grain  of  pure,  or  416  grains  of  standard,  silver.'* 

''Coin"  having  presented  the  unit  to  his  school  as  a  unit  of  number,  immediately 
changes  it  into  a  unit  of  value,  saying  :  *'  Congress  adopted  silver  and  gold  as  money. 
It  then  proceeded  to  fix  the  unit.  That  i»,  it  then  fixed  what  should  constitute  one 
dollar,  the  »imc  thing  that  the  mathematician  did  when  he  fixed  one  figure  from  which 
all  others  should  be  counted.  Congress  fixed  the  monetary  unit  to  consist  of  371 V^ 
grains  of  pure  silver  and  provided  for  a  certain  amount  of  alloy  (baser  metal)  to  be  mixed 
with  it  to  give  it  greater  hanlness  and  durability." 

Now  gold  and  silver  are  not  one  thing,  but  ^/v?  things.  If  "  Coin  "  had  said  :  **  Con- 
g^^8s  adopted  tito  thinfjs  as  money  ;  it  then  proceeded  to  fix  the  one  thing/*  everybody 
could  have  seen  that  tiiat  would  be  a  contradiction  of  terms.  Suppose  the  law  had  then 
provided  for  the  coinage  of  a  gold  dollar.  Could  anybody  say,  in  that  case,  that  the 
monetary  unit  was  the  silver  dolhr  any  more  than  the  gold  dollar  ?  In  ld4Mk>ngress  did 
provide  for  coining  a  gold  dollar,  and  more  gold  dollars  were  actually  coined  after  that 
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dftle  than  all  the  silver  dollars  that  were  coined  from  the  beginning  of  the  government  till 
1878.  Tet  '*  Coin  *'  tells  us  that  "  the  silver  dollar  still  remained  the  unit  and  continued 
m  until  JS73,"  If  the  silver  dollar  was  the  unit  what,  in  heaven's  name,  was  the  gold 
doUar? 

The  word  '*  unit  **  as  used  in  the  law  meant  a  unit  of  number.  If  it  had  meant  a 
jnit  of  value  bimetallism  cuuld  not  have  been  established.  Suppose  the  law  had  said, 
*'  apples  and  oranges  shall  be  legal  tender,  but  only  the  apple  shall  be  the  unit  of  value.** 
That  would  have  been  a  contradiction  of  terms.  All  the  confusion  which  "  Coin  "  hai 
]iroduced  arises  from  the  use  of  the  word  "  unit  *'  in  two  different  ways,  first  as  a  unit  of 
nnmbcr  and  second  as  a  unit  of  value.  '*  Coin  "  exhibits  it  on  a  blackboard  as  a  unit 
of  number,  and  then  cunningly  asks  us  to  take  it  as  a  unit  of  value.  This  is  thimble- 
rigging— "  now  you  see  it  and  now  you  don't  see  it.^*  It  is  like  saying  on  one  page  of 
the  book  "  twice-one  is  one,"  and  on  the  next  page  '*  twice-one  is  two." 

Let  us  apply  one  more  test  to  this  quibble.  The  law  speaks  of  dollars  or  units.  Thli 
means  that  dollars  and  units  are  the  same ;  consequently  we  may  reject  either  of  them 
without  changing  the  sense.  Let  us  throw  out  the  word  *'  units  "  and  see  how  the  law 
would  read  :  '*  Eagles,  each  to  be  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  and  to  contain  2im 
grains  of  pure  gold  ;  dollars,  each  to  be  of  the  value  of  the  Spanish  milled  dollar  as  the 
auneis  now  current  and  to  contain  871^  grains  of  pure  silver."  This  makes  it  plain 
that  Congress  used  the  term  unit  as  the  "unit "  of  number,  as  **  Coin  *'  presented  it  on 
his  blackboard,  and  not  as  a  unit  of  weight,  or  of  length,  or  of  capacity,  or  of  value.  If 
we  wanted  a  unit  of  numskulls  we  should  not  have  to  look  far  to  find  him. 

But  this  American  silver  dollar  never  got  into  circulation  at  home.  The  Spanish 
dollar,  which  was  in  actual  circulation  here,  was  abraded  by  use  about  2^  grains.  New 
Spanish  dollars  were  worth  that  much  more.  It  was  soon  discovered  tbat  our  new  dol- 
lars would  pass  in  the  West  Indies  as  the  equivalent  of  new  Spanish  dollars.  Conse- 
quently they  ran  out  of  the  country  as  fast  as  they  were  coined,  went  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  brokers  collected  new  Spanish  dollars  in  exchange  for  them  and  sent  the 
latter  back  to  our  mint  to  be  recoined.  Every  100  new  Spanish  dollars  produced  101 
American  dollars,  and  none  of  the  latter  remained  at  home  because  abraded  Spanish 
dollars  passed  equally  well  in  domestic  trade. 

That  was  the  reason  why  President  Jefferson  in  1805  gave  an  order  to  the  mint  to 
•top  coining  silver  dollars — an  order  which  remained  in  force  till  1886. 

CHAPTER  III. 

ANOTHER  FORGERY. 

'  At  this  point  in  the  exercises  we  read  that  "  Young  Medill  "  starts  up  (there  Is  no 
fluch  person  as  young  Medill),  and  wants  to  know  why  it  was  that  a  great  many  foreign 
flilver  coins  circulated  in  this  country  at  their  value  as  bullion  before  the  year  1860L 
•'  Coin  "  has  an  answer  ready  for  him.  **  It  had  all  been  made  legal  tender,"  he  says, 
•'  by  act  of  Congress.  We  needed  more  silver  than  we  had,  and  Congress  passed  laws 
making  all  foreign  gilver  coins  legal  tender  in  this  country.'*  It  is  one  of  the  axioms  of 
the  silverites  that  coins  circulate  by  reason  of  their  legal  tender  faculty  and  not  of  their 
metallic  value.  This  is  a  fundamental  proposition  in  *' Coin's  Financial  School." 
Hence,  when  confronted  by  the  fact  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  different  foreign 
iUver  coins  circulated  in  this  country  prior  to  1860,  he  must  needs  tell  a  lie  to  account 
for  something  which  really  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  his  whole  system, 
••  Coin  "  quotes  the  law,  which  he  says  sustains  his  statement,  thus  : 

••  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  follow- 
ing foreign  sflver  coins  shall  pass  current  as  money  within  the  United  States  and  be  re- 
ettvable  by  tale  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  and  demands  at  the  rates  following,  that  iti 
lossy:  the  Spanish  pillar  dollars  and  the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru  and  Bolivia  etc."r 

The  act  referred  to  is  that  of  March  3,  1843.  The  lie  here  consisU  in  the  insig- 
nificant ••  etc.,"  which  is  intended  to  include  all  other  foreign  silver  coins  circulating  in 
the  United  States  prior  to  1860.    In  order  to  show  the  falsity  of  this  we  quote  the  r& 
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mainder  of  the  flection  of  this  law,  which  is  left  to  the  reader's  Imagination  In  the  inno- 
cent "etc.": 

"  Of  not  less  than  8974,000  in  fineness  and  416  grains  in  weight,  at  100  cents  each, 
and  the  five-franc  pieces  of  France  of  not  less  than  900-1,000  in  fineness  and  8HB4  gnina 
in  weight,  at  98  cents  each." 

By  putting  these  two  pieces  together  the  reader  will  see  that  the  only  foreign  sflver 
coins  made  legal  tender  by  this  act  were  the  dollars  of  Spain,  Mexico,  Peru  andBoliTia, 
and  the  five-franc  pieces  (not  the  smaller  coins)  of  France.  Yet  the  writer  says  that 
"  it  "  (meaning  the  foreign  silver  circulating  here  at  that  time),  **  had  all  been  made 
JegAl  tender  in  the  United  States  by  act  of  Congress." 

The  truth  is  that  Congress  made  only  two  foreign  silver  coins  legal  tender,  the 
dollar  of  Spain  and  the  five-franc  piece  of  France.  The  Spanish  dollars  which  found 
their  way  hither  being  mostly  coined  in  the  Spanish- American  mints,  it  became  neoea- 
iaiy,  when  those  colonies  achieved  their  independence,  to  include  their  names  in  the 
list  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity.  So  it  came  about  that  the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Chili,  Peru  and  Bolivia  were  added  to  our  legal-tender  list  at  different  times. 
The  reason  why  the  dollars  of  Spain  and  the  five-franc  pieces  of  France  were  made 
l^gal  tender  was  that  they  were  here,  and  in  general  use  before  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  the  former  having  been  the  money  of  the  colonies  and  the  latter  having  been 
introduced  in  large  quantities  by  the  French  armies  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
The  French  coins  of  that  period  were  called  crowns. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  coins  smaller  than 
one  dollar  were  not  then  legal  tender  in  this  country.  People  whose  memory 
goes  back  of  1860,  will  recall  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  coins, 
circulating  here,  were  the  halves,  quarters  and  eighths,  the  latter  being  known  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  as  the  York  shilling,  the  ninepence,  the  levy  and  the  bit, 
in  addition  to  which  there  were  English  shillings,  German  thalers  in  large  quantity  and 
variety,  besides  rix  dollars,  specie  dollars,  Danish  and  Dutch  coins.  Even  the 
rupees  of  India  were  quoted  on  the  co!^  chart  manuals  published  in  New  York  at  that 
time.  It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  new  Spanish  dollars,  fresh  from  the  mint, 
circulated  at  one  hundred  and  one  cents  each,  and  are  so  quoted  on  coin-chart  manuals 
of  that  period.  In  other  words,  they  parsed  fo*  one  cent  more  than  their  legal-tender 
value  Why  was  this?  Because  their  buiu^/n  value  was  more  than  a  dollar.  But  the 
coins  of  France  and  Spain  did  not  circulate  here  more  readily  than  those  of  Germany, 
Austria,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Denmark,  which  were  not  legal  tender. 

The  point  is  that  this  writer,  pretending  to  give  people  facts  which  few  persons 
are  familiar  with,  says  that  the  precious  metals  circulate  not  by  reason  of  their  value 
as  bullion,  but  because  of  their  legal-tender  quality,  and  when  asked  how  it  happened 
that  a  great  variety  of  foreign  coins  circulated  here  before  18:K)  at  their  bullion  value,  he 
says  that  they  were  all  legal  tender,  and  to  support  this  proposition  he  misquotes  a  law 
of  Congress.  In  order  to  give  due  solemnity  to  this  and  other  falsehoods  with  which 
the  book  abounds,  he  printa  next  after  his  title-page  this  text  of  Scripture  : 

'*  I  thank  thee,  O  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  because  thou  bast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Matthew,  chapter  xi., 
verse  26." 

Nobody  who  had  not  reached  mature  years  could  have  concocted  a  forgery  of  this 
recondite  and  misleading  character. 

MORB  OP  THE  SAME  KIND. 

Directly  after  the  pretended  quotation  from  the  law  making  all  foreign  silver 
coins  legal-tender,  on  page  10,  "  Coin  "  speaks  of  a  scarcity  of  silver.  *'  On  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  silver,"  be  says,  "  both  Jefiferson  and  Jackson  recommended  that 
dimes,  quarters  and  halves  would  serve  the  people  better  than  dollars,  until  more 
silver  bullion  could  be  obtained.  This  was  the  reason  why  only  about  eight  million  of 
the  one  hundred  and  five  million  of  silver  were  coined  into  dollars." 

This  is  pure  fiction.  Neither  Jefferson  nor  Jackson  ever  made  any  such  recom- 
mendation.    Nor  was  there  any  ''scarcity  of  silver*'  at  that  time.    The  reason  why 
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jilver  doUan  were  not  coined  by  our  mint  between  1805  and  1836  has  already  been 
flUted. 

Next  after  this  false  statement  about  Jefferson  and  Jackson  comes  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  During  this  struggle  to  get  more  silver,"  continued  "  Coin/'  "  France  made  a 
bid  for  it  by  establishing  a  ratio  of  153^  to  1,  and  as  our  ratio  was  16  to  1,  this  made 
sUver  in  France  worUi  $1.08^  when  exchanged  for  gold,  and  as  gold  would  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  silver  for  money,  it  was  found  that  oar  silver  was  leaving  us.  ** 

The  French  ratio  of  15^  to  1  was  established  in  1785,  and  was  merely  reenacted  in 

1808.     Our  ratio  of  15  to  1  was  established  in  1792,  and  that  of  16  to  1  in  1884.    8a 

France  "  made  a  bid  "  for  our  silver  seven  years  before  we  had  any  ratio  or  any  coinage 

at  all,  and  forty-nine  years  before  we  had  the  ratio  that  "  Coin  "  says  enabled  her  ta 

get  it  away  from  us.    Of  course,  she  did  this  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  or  with  the  eye 

of  faith.     For  this  reason,  says  "Coin,"  "it  was  found  that  our  silver  was  leaving 

08."    The  debates  in  our  Congress  on  the  act  of  1834  furnish  a  better  reason.    Our 

fathers  wanted  to  get  rid  of  their  heavy  and  bulky  silver  money  and  to  bring  gold  in 

its  i^aoe,  and  they  purposely  adopted  a  ratio  which  would  have  that  effect. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  PEW  NUGGETS. 

It  is  a  common  remark  among  those  who  have  been  taken  in  by  '  Coin's  Financial 
School'  that  the  writer  of  it  "  makes  everthing  so  plain:"  The  Rev.  John  Jasper  had 
the  same  advantage  over  the  followers  of  Galileo,  when  he  said  "  the  sun  do  move.' 
When  the  Rev.  J.  J.  pointed  to  the  orb  of  day  in  the  heavens,  everybody  could  see  that 
it  passed  slowly  from  east  to  west.  What  more  do  you  want  ?  What  better  evidence 
could  you  have  than  tliat  of  your  eyes  ? 

The  Pooh  Man's  Money. 

See  how  plain  the  young  man  makes  the  whole  subject  of  money  in  a  single  sentence 
on  page  8,  viz. :  "  Gold  was  considered  the  money  of  the  rich.  It  was  owned  principally 
by  that  class  of  people,  and  the  poor  people  seldom  handled  it,  and  the  very  poor  people 
seldom  ever  saw  any  of  it." 

This  is  introduced  as  a  reason  why  (as  he  says)  Congress  in  1792  made  the  silver 
dollar  the  monetary  unit.  We  have  already  shown  that  Congress  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  follows  that  Congress  never  advanced  any  such  reason,  but  '^Coin,"  having 
introduced  it  in  this  deft  way,  recurs  to  it  at  frequent  intervals  as  a  settled  fact  that 
gold  is  the  rich  man's  money  and  silver  the  poor  man's  money,  Argal,  all  poor  men 
ought  to  be  in  favor  of  silver. 

This  is  very  plain  as  long  as  you  do  not  consider  what  the  poor  man  wants  money 
for.  If  he  wants  it  as  pay  for  his  services,  as  an  accumulation  for  sickness  and  a 
reliance  in  old  age,  he  wants  the  best  money  going,  not  the  worst.  If  poor  money  is 
the  right  thing  for  the  poor  man,  there  are  several  kinds  poorer  than  silver,  copper  for 
example.  This  was  once  legal  tender  and  it  had  a  legal  ratio  with  silver.  In  the  Roman 
republic  the  ratio  was  240  to  1,  and  the  contemporary  Greek  ratio  was  250  to  1.  le 
there  any  more  reason  for  poor  men  having  poor  money  than  for  having  ragged  clothes, 
bad  flour  and  rancid  butter  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  poor  should  not  have  the 
same  standard  ofvalm  as  the  rich,  just  as  they  have  the  same  Bible,  the  same  sunlight, 
and  the  same  atmosphere  ?  For  it  is  not  the  mere  handling  of  gold  that  is  of  importance 
here,  but  the  value  of  the  thing  handled.  This  may  be  copper,  nickel,  silver,  or  paper, 
and  most  commonly  will  be  those  things,  since  our  people  do  not  like  to  carry  gold.  It 
wears  out  their  pockets  and  their  pockets  wear  out  the  gold.  So  long  as  the  various 
things  they  carry  will  bring  gold  on  demand,  and  so  long  as  a  stability  of  value  is 
secured  to  them  equal  to  that  of  gold  (be  the  same  more  or  less),  all  requirements  are 
satisfied.  It  will  be  easy  now  to  erase  every  suggestion  in  '  Coin's  Financial  School ' 
that  tlie  poor  man  needs  a  different  kind  of  money  from  the  rich  man,  and  when  these 
aze  all  erased  a  large  part  of  the  book  will  be  wiped  out. 
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SlLTBB  AB  A  HUHAN  BsiNe. 

The  next  piece  of  lucidity  we  find  is  akin  to  the  last.    It  is  on  page  16 : 

**  It  rCongress]  then  deprived  silver  of  iU  right  to  unrestricted  free  coinage  and 
destroyed  it  as  legal  tender  money  in  the  payment  of  debts,  except  to  the'  amount  of  flye 
dollars." 

This  is  accompanied  with  a  picture  of  Senator  Sherman  cutting  off  the  head  of  a 

woman  called  silver,  whose  blood  spouts  in  every  direction— a  valuable  aid  to  a  people 

•amestly  seeking  to  know  the  truth  about  a  momentous  public  question.    To  all  such 

let  it  be  said  that  silver  is  not  a  woman,  that  it  is  not  a  human  being,  that  it  is  not  even 

«n  animal,  and  hence  that  it  has  no  more  **  rights  **  than  a  head  of  cabbage  and  that 

nobody   but   a  cabbage   head    would   be   deceived    by    such    nonsense.      Yet   a 

considerable   part  of '*  Coin's*'   collection   of  funny  pictures   and  comic  literature 

la  made  up  of  hints,  suggestions  and  assertions  that  silver  has  been  treated  with 

cruelty   and    opprobrium,    while   gold   has   been   petted    and   pampered.      If  we 

ahould  say  that  corn  has  been  mostly  banished  to  the  cattle-yard  and  pig-pen,  while  wheat 

Jias  been  elevated  to  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  and  should  make  this  the  foundation 

of  a  demand  for  equal  rights  for  cereals,  the  logic  would  be  the  same.    What  sort  of 

conception  can  anybody  have  of  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people  who  thinks 

that  their  blood  can  be  stirred  by  a  picture  of  silver  as  Cock  Robin  in  the  throes  of  death 

from  an  arrow  shot  by  gold  ?    This  is  called  making  the  science  of  finance  clear  to  the 

common  people,  just  as  the  Rev^  John  Jasper  did  with  the  science  of  astronomy. 

"Bimetallism,  1872." 

The  next  contribution  to  clearness  is  a  picture  representing  ''Bimetallism  1872"  and 
"Monometallism  1894,"  the  former  showiLg  the  workingman  and  his  little  child  in 
•  high  state  of  prosperity  and  contentment,  and  the  latter  showing  him  in  the  last  ex- 
treme of  famine  and  wretchedness.  This  does  not  require  much  notice.  The  printer'a 
devil  might  have  changed  the  labels,  in  which  case  the  pictures  would  have  served 
equally  well  so  far  as  any  intellectual  purpose  goes.  But  one  fact  ought  to  Le  borne  in 
mind.  In  1872  we  had  neither  silver  nor  gold.  There  was  no  "  metallism  "  in  it. 
Bpede  payments  were  not  restored  till  seven  years  later.  Therefore  the  label  "  Bi- 
metallism 1872  "  is  itself  a  lie,  without  regard  to  the  condition  of  trade  and  industry  at 
that  time.  This  was,  in  fact,  quite  as  bad  as  it  was  in  1894,  being  on  the  eve  of  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  panics  in  our  history, 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ''CRIME  OF  1878." 

The  next  statement  of  importance  is  on  page  20,  where  it  is  said  that  "silver  wta 
demonetized  secretly." 

It  is  not  generally  easy  to  prove  a  negative,  but  it  can  be  done  in  this  case.  6ecauae 
there  is  no  way  to  pass  a  law  secretly  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Every  bill 
must  be  printed  and  must  be  read  publicly  in  each  branch.  These  proceedings  are  in* 
compatible  with  secrecy.  This  bill  was  printed  thirteen  times  in  the  course  of  its  pas- 
•aage  through  Congress,  and  the  proceeediogs  on  it  occupy  144  columns  of  the  Cot^ 
^TMsioncU  Olobe,  which  was  published  daily  during  the  session.  That  does  not  look 
much  like  secrecy. 

When  this  charge  is  disproved,  it  is  varied  slightly  by  saying  that  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver  was  accomplished  silently,  by  tlie  mere  omission  of  the  dollar  from  the 
list  of  authorized  coins,  and  that  this  omission  was  not  noticed.  By  whom  was  it  not 
noticed  ?  This  law  was  passed  twenty-two  years  ago.  Men  are  now  voters  who  were 
not  bom  at  that  time.  Of  course  it  was  not  noticed  by  them.  Neither  law  nor  custom 
requires  that  the  particular  clauses  of  bills  in  Congress  should  be  noticed  by  people 
who  are  not  members  of  Congress.  The  clause  in  question  was  not  a  mere  omission  of 
one  coin  from  a  list  of  coins.  As  the  bill  passed  the  House  and  went  to  the  Senate  It 
was  in  these  words : 

•' That  the  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  dollar,  a  half  dollar  or  fiftr- 
cent  piece,  a  quarter-dollar  or  twenty-flvecent  piece,  a  dime  or  ten  cent  piece  ;  and  tot 
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weight  of  the  dolUr  shall  be  884  grains  :  the  half  dollar,  quarter  dollar,  and  dime  shall 
be  respectively  one-half,  one-quarter  and  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  said  dollar,  which 
wins  9haU  be  a  legal  tender  far  their  nominal  caltie  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  five  dot- 
ktre  in  any  one  payment, " 

Another  section  of  the  bill  provided  that  no  other  silver  coins  than  these  should  be 
iMued  from  the  mint.  And  a  third  clause  said  that  the  gold  dollar  should  be  the  unit 
of  value.  Here  were  three  distinct  notifications,  and  each  was  sufficient  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  all  silver  coins  were  hereafter  to  be  subsidiary  and  not  full  legal 
tender.  But  attention  was  called  to  it  in  other  ways.  Four  members  of  the  House 
(Clarkson  N.  Potter,  W.  L.  Btoughton,  Samuel  Hooper,  and  Wm.  D.  Kelley)  dis- 
coflsed  the  omission  of  the  silver  dollar  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  the  single 
gold  standard  in  the  House  on  the  9th  of  April,  1872. 

Mr.  Hooper  said  : 

'*  As  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  depends  on  the  market  price  of  silver,  which 
Taries  according  to  the  demand  and  supplv.  it  is  now  intrinsically  worth,  as  before 
stated,  about  three  cents  more  than  the  gold  dollar.  By  the  act  of  January  18,  1887, 
the  standard  of  the  silver  coins  was  increa^sd  to  nine  hundred  thousandths  fine,  which 
reduced  the  weight  of  the  dollar  from  four  hundred  and  sixteen  to  four  hundred  and 
twelve  and  a  half  grains ;  the  amount  of  pure  silver,  however,  remained  the  same, 
oamelv,  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  and  one-fourth  ^ains.  The  committee,  after 
careful  consideration,  concluded  that  twenty-five  and  eight- tenths  grains  of  standard 
gold  constituting  the  gold  dollar  should  be  declared  the  money  unit  or  metallic  repre- 
•eotative  of  the  dollar  of  account." — Congressional  Ohbe,  2d  Session,  42d  CongresSy 
page  2806. 

*  •  *  *•  *  *  * 

"Section  sixteen  re-enacts  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  defining  the  silver coina 
snd  their  weights  respectively,  except  in  relation  to  the  silver  dollar,  which  is  reduced 
hi  weigl&t  from  four  hundred  and  twelve  and  a  half  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-four 
grains,  thus  making  it  a  subsidiary  coin  in  harmony  with  the  silver  coins  of  less  denomina- 
tion, to  secure  its  concurrent  circulation  with  them.  The  silver  dollar  of  four  hundred 
and  twelve  and  a  half  grains,  by  reason  of  its  bullion  or  intrinsic  value  beine  greater  Uian 
tta  nominal  value,  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  coin  of  circulation,  and  was  melted  by  man- 
ofactarers  of  silverware.  It  does  not  circulate  now  in  commercial  transactions  with 
any  country,  and  the  convenience  of  those  manufacturers  in  this  respect  can  better  be 
met  by  supplying  small  standard  bars  of  the  same  standard ,  avoiding  the  useless  ex- 
pense of  coining  the  dollar  for  that  purpose.  The  coinage  of  tne  half  dime  is 
discontinued  for  the  reason  that  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  copper-nickle  five-cent 
piece,  of  which  a  large  issue  has  been  made,  and  which,  by  the  provisions  of  the  act 
authorizing  its  issue,  is  redeemable  in  United  States  currency." — Ibid.,  2306. 

Mr.  Stoughton  said  : 

Aside  from  the  three-dollar  gold  piece,  which  is  a  deviation  from  our  metrical  ratio; 
and  therefore  objectionable,  the  only  change  in  the  present  law  is  in  more  clearly 
specifying  the  gold  dollar  as  the  unit  of  value.  This  was  probably  the  intention  ana, 
perhaps  the  effect  of  Act  of  March  3d,  1849,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  inference  or 
unplication.  The  value  of  silver  depends,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  upon  the  fluctuations  of 
the  market,  and  the  supply  and  demand.  Gk>ld  is  practically  the  standard  of  value 
among  all  civilized  nations,  and  the  time  has  come  in  this  country  w?ien  the  gold  dollar 
should  be  distinctly  declared  to  be  the  coin  representative  of  the  money  unit.**— Ibid,,  page 
2808. 

Mr.  Potter  said  : 

"Then,  in  the  next  place,  this  bill  provides  for  the  making  of  changes  in  the  legal 
tender  coin  of  the  country,  ami /ar  substituting  as  legal  tender  coin  of  only  one  metal 
instead  ae  heretofore  of  two,  I  think  myself  this  would  be  a  wise  provision,  and  that 
legal  tender  coins,  except  subsidiary  coins,  should  be  of  gold  alone ;  but  why  should 
we  legislate  on  this  now  when  we  are  not  using  either  of  those  metals  as  a  circulating 
medium  ?  The  bill  provides  also  for  a  change  in  respect  of  the  weight  and  value  of  the 
silver  dollar,  which  I  think  is  a  subject,  which  when  we  come  to  require,  legislation  at 
all,  will  demand  at  our  hands  very  serious  consideration,  and  which,  as  we  are  not 
using  such  coin  for  circulation  now,  seems  at  this  time  to  be  an  unnecessary  subject 
about  which  to  legislate,  "—i^ki.,  page  2310. 

Mr.  Kelley  said  : 

"  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  (Mr.  Potter)  if  he  knows  of  any 
government  in  the  worid  which  makes  its  subsidiary  coinage  of  full  value  ?  The  silver 
coin  of  England  is  ten  i)er  cent,  below  the  value  of  gold  coin.  And,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  the  experts  of  this  country,  and  of  England  and  France,  Japan  has  made  her 
iJlTer  coinage,  within  the  last  year,  twelve  per  cent,  below  the  valiie  of  ^oVi  cq\:^^  vc^^ 
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for  this  reason  :  It  ii  impombU  to  retain  the  double  standard.  The  Talues  of  gold  and 
fiilyer  continually  fluctuate.  You  cannot  determine  this  year  what  will  be  the  relative 
▼alues  of  gold  and  silver  next  year.  They  were  fifteen  to  one  a  short  time  ago ;  they 
are  sixteen  to  one  now. 

"  Hence  all  experience  has  shown  that  you  must  have  one  standard  coin,  which  shall 
be  a  le^al  tender  for  all  others,  and  then  you  may  promote  your  domestic  convenience 
by  having  a  subsidiary  coinage  of  silver,  which  shall  circulate  in  all  parts  of  your 
country  as  legal  tender  for  a  limited  amount,  and  be  redeemable  at  its  face  value  by 
your  government." — Ibid.,  page  2316. 

The  proposed  dollar  of  884  grains,  which  had  been  inserted  in  the  bill  because  it 
was  exact]  f  the  weight  of  two  half  dollars,  and  almost  exactly  the  weight  of  the 
French  five-franc  piece,  was  stricken  out  by  the  Senate,  and  the  trade  dollar  of  420 
grains  was  inserted  in  its  place.  This  was  a  coin  intended  to  circulate  in  China.  It 
was  considered  to  be  a  convenient  ingot  for  the  sale  of  American  silver  to  Oriental 
countries,  and  was  made  a  little  heavier  than  the  Mexican  dollar  in  order  to  aupersedi 
that  coin  in  the  far  East. 

The  law  of  1873  was  not  passed  secretly  or  silently  or  without  due  consideration 
The  silver  dollar  was  an  obsolete  coin.  Not  one  man  in  ten  of  mature  years  had  ever  seen 
one.  It  was  worth  two  or  three  cents  more  tban  the  gold  dollar.  Nobody  could  anti- 
cipate that  it  would  ever  be  worth  less  than  the  gold  dollar.  The  law  of  1878  was 
enacted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  only  way  they  ever  enact  a  law.  It 
has  remained  on  the  statute  book  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  several  direct 
attempts  to  repeal  it  have  failed.  During  this  interval  silver  has  fallen,  as  compared 
with  gold,  more  than  one-half.  During  this  interval  all  the  business  of  the  nation  has 
been  adjusted  to  the  gold  standard.  Indeed,  it  had  been  on  the  gold  basis  in  practice 
ever  since  18d4,  except  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments.  The  whole  of  the 
national  bonded  debt  had  been  contracted  on  the  gold  basis,  in  law  as  well  as  in  fact, 
having  been  refunded  subsequently  to  the  Act  of  1873. 

Mow  it  is  proposed  to  change  the  character  of  the  dollar  so  that  public  and  private 
debts  may  be  paid  with  half  of  what  was  promised.  That  is  so  manifestly  dishonest 
that  when  the  advocates  of  the  policy  are  pushed  pretty  sharply,  they  say  that  prices 
have  fallen  so  that  the  half  dollar  is  worth  as  much  as  the  whole  dollar  was  in  1878. 
Suppose  this  were  true,  what  about  debts  that  were  contracted  on  the  gold  basil 
yesterday  ?  There  has  been  no  great  decline  in  the  prices  of  commodities  in  that  time. 
Moreover,  people  did  not  agree  to  pay  and  receive  commodities,  but  dollars.  The 
question  in  the  forum  of  morals  is  not  what  a  dollar  toUl  buy,  but  what  a  dollar  ie.  A 
time  may  come  when  a  dollar  will  not  buy  as  many  useful  things  as  it  would  in  1878. 
Suppose  in  tbat  case,  that  creditors  should  say  that  when  they  made  their  contracts,  a 
dollar  would  buy  twice  as  many  useful  articles  as  it  will  now,  and  ask  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  making  the  dollar  twice  as  large  as  before.  What  sort  of  answer  would 
they  receive  ?  The  fitting  answer  would  be  that  the  government  had  chosen  the  moat 
stable  thing  it  could  find  to  serve  as  the  material  for  the  dollar  ;  that  it  never  intended 
to  guarantee  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  any  other  article  or  articles 
and  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  in  the  interest  of  a  class  would  be  dishonest.  Equally 
dishonest  is  the  demand  that  the  dollar  be  changed  in  the  interest  of  another  class. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DEBATE  WITH  LYMAN  J.  GAGE. 

We  shall  now  examine  something  which  has  the  outward  semblance  of  an  argu- 
ment. It  is  that  part  which  embraces  the  colloquy  with  Mr.  L.  J.  Gage.  Mr.  Gage, 
says  "  Coin,"  asked  the  question  :  '*  How  can  you  have,  at  any  fixed  ratio,  the  same 
•commercial  value  on  two  separate  metals  that  are  from  time  to  time  varying  in  the 
quantity  of  each  produced  ?  "  To  which  "  Coin  "made  an  elaborate  answer,  beginning 
thus  : 

**  When  Ihe  mints  of  the  world  are  thrown  open  and  the  governments  say,  '  We 
will  take  all  the  silver  and  gold  that  comes,'  an  imlimited  demand  is  established.  The 
supply  is  limited.  Now,  with  an  unlimited  demand  and  a  limited  supply,  there  is 
nothing  to  stc  p  tl:e  or nimtrcial  value  of  the  two  metals  going  up  in  the  market  except 
^he  governments  saying  :    *  Hold  on — these  metals  are  for  money— we  fix  the  Talae  at 
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which  they  circulate.  This  unlimited  demand  is  for  silver  at  $1  for  871^  grains,  and  $1 
for  28  2-10  grains  of  gold — we  stamp  those  into  dollars  respectively  in  those  quanti- 
ties/' 

Obserre  first  that  "  the  mints  of  the  world  "  (not  any  less  number)  are  to  be  thrown 

open  in  order  to  create  an  unlimited  demand.      Mr.  (page's  attention  being  thus  fixed, 

"  Coin  "  continued  : 

"  England  demonetized  silver  in  1816,  but  as  Ger  many,  France  and  the  Latin  Union 
and  the  united  States  had  their  mints  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  gold,  the 
demand  thus  created  was  sufficient  to  maintain  the  parity  (equal  value)  of  the  two  metala 
and  the  action  of  England  had  no  effect  on  the  price  of  silver." 

Then  he  says  that  the  United  States  demonetized  silver  in  February,  1878,  and  waa 
followed  by  Qermany  in  July,  1878— the  fact  being  that  Qermany  did  it  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1871— that  France  and  the  Latin  Union  did  it  in  1874,  and  India  in  181NI, 
which  accounts  for  the  decline  in  the  price  of  that  metal.  Next  we  have  a  table  of  tha 
market  ratios  of  silver  and  gold  from  1687,  when  it  was  14.94,  to  1878,  when  it  waa 
15.92,  to  show  how  steady  they  had  been  before  the  latter  date. 

"  You  will  see  from  this  table,"  continued  "  Coin,"  *•  that  from  1687  to  1878  tha 
commercial  ratio  of  the  two  metals  was  never  lower  than  1  to  14.14  and  never  highor 
than  1  to  16.25,  a  variation  of  arUy  about  two  points." 

What  is  meant  by  "  two  points  "  ?  They  are  spoken  of  as  something  quite  trivliL 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  whole  question  is  this  :  What  deviation  of  the  market  ratio 
from  the  legal  ratio  will  suffice  to  carry  one  or  other  of  the  metals  out  of  cir- 
culation and  have  us  going  on  one  leg,  as  ''Coin"  is  fond  of  putting  itT 
The  difference  between  14.14  and  16.25  is  exactly  15  per  cent.  Is  this  a 
trivial  matter  ?  Under  modern  conditions  of  trade  a  premium  of  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent,  is  sufficient  to  carry  either  one  of  the  metals  to  the  melting-pot  or  to  foreign 
countries.  Mr.  Robert  Giffen  says  that  a  much  smaller  premium  than  the  one  we  hava 
named  will  suffice  to  carry  gold  out  of  circulation.  A  fortiori  the  "  two  points  "  which 
"  Coin  "  juggles  into  the  reader's  mind  as  something  quite  insignificant  would  constitute 
an  absolutely  impassable  barrier  to  bimetallism.  But  the  effect  was  paralyzing  to  tha 
intellect  of  Mr.  Gkige,  who  replied  that  this  steadiness  of  only  two  points  variation  "  haa 
been  due  to  the  enlarged  use  of  these  two  metals  as  money  under  a  free-coinage  law 
adopted  hy  the  principal  nations  of  the  world. " 

Observe  that  "  the  mints  of  the  world  "  have  dwindled  to  '*  the  principal  nations  of 
the  world,"  without  particular  designation.  Having  got  Gage  to  admit  more  than 
"  Coin"  had  contended  for,  the  latter  continued  thus  : 


tt 


Then,  Mr.  Gage,  said  "  Coin,"  ''we  agree,  do  we  not,  that  the  commercial  value 
of  silver  and  gold  can  be  maintained  at  par  on  a  fixed  ratio  at  15^  to  1,  or  16  to  1,  If 
their  free  coinage  is  provided  for  by  the  same  nations  that  had  such  a  law  in  1873  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Gage,  "we  agree  thus  far." 

Here  "  the  mints  of  the  world,"  with  which  this  lecture  began,  and  which  If 
thrown  open  to  both  metals  would  create  "an  unlimited  demand"  for  both 
have  shrunk  again.  A  moment  ago  they  were  the  principal  nations  of  the 
world.  Now  they  are  "  the  same  nations  that  had  such  a  law  in  1873,"  t.  e.,  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  Union  I    This  is  the  reverse  process  of  Falstaff's  men  in  buckram. 

Tliis  is  the  proi)er  place  for  introducing  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Gage  himself  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  viz. : 

"  Holland  House, 

"  New  York,  April  8, 1896. 
'*  To  THB  Editob  of  Thb  Evening  Post  : 

'*  8iB  :  In  anawer  to  your  inquiry  about  *  Coin's  Financial  School,*  and  my  name 
as  it  appears  in  a  certain  lecture  described  therein,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  never  attended 
any  such  lecture,  that  I  never  asked  any  such  questions,  or  made  any  such  answers,  aa 
are  there  set  forth.  It  is  a  fabricatian  from  beginning  to  end.  I  have  had  many  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  inquiring  whether  or  not  I  was  correctly  reported  in  the 
alleged  discuasion,  all  of  which  I  have  answered  in  the  negative.  It  is  time  the  truth 
waa  pat  on  foot  to  overtake  the  lie.  Truly  yours, 

L.  J.  Gage." 
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Anothbr  Fib. 

Before  leaving  this  lecture  we  will  noUce  one  other  falsification  (on  page  80). 
Speaking  of  yarious  laws  whicti  have  aided  to  depress  silver,  he  mentions  '*  the  law  of 
1878  authorizing  and  sanctioning  notes,  bonds,  and  mortgages  to  be  taken  payable  in 
flM  only"  This  latter,  says  *' '  Coin,'  is  a  clause  in  the  Bland- Allison  act.  ...  It 
discriminates  against  all  our  other  forms  of  money  and  allows  the  creditor  to  dictate 
that  his  credits  shall  be  payable  in  gold.*' 

The  clause  in  question  made  no  difference  whatever  in  the  status  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  or  in  that  of  silver  and  gold.  The  Supreme  Court  had  decided  long  before  thi» 
time  that  the  right  to  make  a  contract  payable  in  gold,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  money 
that  the  parties  might  choose,  was  a  constitutional  right,  and  that  such  contracts  were 
enforceable  according  to  their  terms.  The  Bland-Allison  act,  therefore,  merely  con- 
formed to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  when  it  said  that  the  silver  dollars  coined 
under  it  should  be  legal  tender  **  except  wJ^ereothencise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  eon- 
traet."  Therefore  the  statement  that  the  act  in  question  "  discriminates  against  all  our 
other  forms  of  money  "  is  another  lie  added  to  an  already  extensive  assortment. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

"  COIN  "  ENLISTS  IN  THE  CAVALRY. 

In  his  third  lecture  "  Coin  ''  explains  what  he  means  by  an  "  unlimited  demand  "-^ 

that  is,  an  unlimited  demand  created  by  the  Government.    On  page  47  he  tells  us  that 

Mr.  John  R.  Walsh,  president  of  the  Chicago  National  Bank,  occupied  a  seat  near  the 

front  and  asked  the  question  :    "  How  can  the  Government,  by  passing  a  law,  add  a 

eent  to  the  value  of  a  commodity  ?  "    To  which  the  following  reply  was  made  by  the 

lecturer : 

"  Suppose."  said  "  Coin,"  "  that  Congress  should  pass  a  law  to-morrow  authorizing 
Iba  purchase  bv  the  Government  of  100,000  cavalry  horses  of  certain  sizes  ana 
qualities,  and  the  Government  entered  the  market  to  get  these  horses.  Horses  would 
Mvance  in  value,  not  only  the  kind  of  horses  desired,  but  also  other  horses  upon  which 
tliere  would  be  a  demand  to  take  the  place  of  the  horses  sold  to  the  Government." 

Here  we  are  favored  with  a  picture  of  horses  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding. 

This  reply  seemed  conclusive  to  the  audience,  for  it  was  followed  by  a  clapping 
of  hands,  and  poor  Walsh  had  nothing  to  say  for  himself  till  some  time  later. 

Now  let  us  test  this  proposition  by  a  recent  event  in  our  own  history. 

In  the  year  1890  the  silver-men  in  Congress  said  to  their  opponents :  "  Give  us  a 
law  authorizing  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  4,600,000  ounces  of  silver  each 
Bonth.  This  will  create  a  demand  and  cause  the  price  to  advance."  Senator 
Jones  of  Nevada  said  it  would  cause  silver  to  advance  to  par,  i.  e.,  $1.4^.29  per  ounce, 
UM  price  then  being  1.07  per  ounce. 

Congress  did  what  the  silver -men  asked  it  to  do.  And  what  was  the  result  ?  There 
WIS  a  brief  speculation  in  silver.  The  price  rose  from  $1.07  to  $1.16  per  ounce.  The 
government  began  in  the  middle  of  August  buying  4,500,000  ounces  per  month,  and 
the  price  began  to  fall. 

And  this  is  the  way  it  went  down;  the  quotations  are  taken  from  the  Mini 
Reports: 

PRICE  PER  OUNCE. 
1800.  May $0.97       Ftob $0.90  1806. 


Oct.. 


.$1.16       June 0.96       Mch 0.87      Jan $0.84 

1.08       July 1.00       Apl 0.86       Feb 0.84 


Nov l.OS       Aug 0.90  May 0.87  Mch 0.86 

Dec 1.05       Sept 0.06  June 0.88  Apl 0.8S 

Oct 0.97  July 0.86  Kay 0.8» 

1891.  Not 0.96  Aug 0.88  June 0.81 

Jan 1.06       Dec 0.96  Sept 0.88  July 0.78 

Feb 0.99  Oct 0.86  Aug 0.74 

Mch 0.98  1898.  Not 0.86  Sept 0.74 

Apl 0.97       Jan 0.98  Dec 0.84  Oct ...- 0.73 

During  this  time  the  Qovemment  has  bought  168,674,682  ounces  of  silyer,  at  a 
cost  of  $155,931,002  gold,  and  the  price  declined  a  little  more  than  one  cent  per 
ounce  per  month  average.  In  October,  1893,  the  buying  was  stopped  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Purchase  Act. 

The  Cayalrt  put  to  Flight. 

Jfow,  tliis reBuh U  exBcUy  the  opposite  of  what  "Coin"  Uught  Walah  and  hie 
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other  Tictims  to  expect  when  he  spoke  of  the  government  buying  cavalry  horses. 
Why  did  the  price  of  silver  decline  when  the  government's  purchases  increased? 
Because  the  supply  increased  also,  and  because  the  public  knew  that  the  purchases 
must  stop  some  time,  just  as  purchases  of  cavalry  horses  stop  some  time.  The  supply 
of  cavalry  horses  would  increase  in  like  manner  after  a  while.  It  takes  five  years 
to  produce  a  cavalry  horse.  During  five  years  we  might  expect  a  considerable  advance 
in  the  price  of  horses  if  the  government's  purchases  were  steady,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  supply  would  equal  the  demand,  and  the  price  would  fall  back  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

Really  the  figure  of  speech  adopted  by  "Coin"  is  deceptive  in  another  way. 
Free  coinage,  which  he  aims  at,  does  not  imply  any  purchases  by  the  government 
at  all.  Therefore  all  his  talk  about  the  government  buying  cavalry  horses  i^ 
fustian. 

This  is  a  suitable  place,  however,  to  say  that  free  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver 
does  not  create  an  unlimited  demand  for  both  metals.  It  does  not  even  change  the 
pre-existing  demand  except  for  one  purpose — tbat  of  paying  pre-existing  debts. 
After  this  temporary  purpose  is  achieved,  then,  supposing  that  the  ratio  is  really 
efTectual,  and  that  the  two  metals  are  at  a  parity  in  the  market,  the  general  preference 
for  gold,  arising  from  its  convenience  in  all  commercial  transactions  which  call  for 
the  use  of  a  money  metal,  will  be  as  strong  after  bimetallism  as  before.  Banks  and 
individuals  who  have  to  transfer  metal  and  to  store  it  and  take  care  of  it  will  pay 
a  premium  for  it  equal  to  the  extra  cost  of  handling  silver,  and  when  a  premium 
ii  paid  for  one  of  the  metals,  bi-metallism  no  longer  exists. 

This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  ratio  agreed  upon  is  so  near  the  market  ratio 
that  we  "start  fair."  That  ratio  would  be  about  32  to  1.  If  we  do  not  start  fair 
we  shall  stumble  at  the  first  step.  There  will  be  an  immediate  grab  for  gold,  and 
bimetallism  will  be  dead  before  it  is  born.  But,  it  is  asked,  what  could  anybody 
do  with  gold  except  to  pay  his  debts  with  it?  He  could  use  it  to  make  new  bar 
gains  on  a  gold  basis.  It  is  admitted  that  the  law  can  compel  people  to  take 
■flver  or  copper  or  anything  else  for  past  debts.  Our  history  has  many  lamentable 
examples  where  the  law  compelled  people  to  accept  much  less  than  they 
had  bargained  for— continental  money  for  example.  But  it  is  firmly  denied  that  the 
law  can  compel  people  in  this  country  to  make  future  bargains  in  silver  if  they  pr^'fer 
to  make  them  in  gold. 

Continuing  this  lecture,  we  come  to  the  following  statement  (page  52): 

"The  demonetization  of  silver  destroyed  one-half  of  the  redemption  money  of  the 
United  States.  It  did  it  in  this  way:  By  making  gold  the  unit  and  closing  the  mints 
to  silver,  it  lessened  the  demand  for  silver,  and  its  commercial  value  at  once  began  to 
depreciate  as  measured  in  gold.'* 

The  demonetization  of  silver  did  not  destroy  a  dollar  of  redemption  money,  because 

there  was  none  at  that  time  of  either  silver  or  gold.    There  can  be  no  redemption 

money  without  redemption.    Even  if  we  had  been  redeeming  our  greenbacks  at  that 

time,  we  should  not  have  redeemed  any  with  silver,  because,  as  "  Coin"  tells  us  on 

page  19: 

**  At  the  time  the  United  States  demonetized  silver,  in  February,  1873,  silver  as 
measured  in  gold  was  worth  $1.02." 

Is  it  likely  tbat  the  government  would  have  bought  silver  at  2  per  cent,  premium 

to  redeem  its  greenbacks  with  when  it  could  redeem  them  with  gold  at  par?    That  is 

what  "  Coin  "  wants  his  scholars  to  believe. 

"  Here  Mr.  Walsh  arose  again,  and  Coin  paused  to  hear  the  question  "  (page  54). 
This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  to  insert  Mr.  Walsh's  denial  that  he  ever  asked 
my  questions. 

"  To  the  Editor  cf  (he  N,  T,  Evening  Pd»t : 

"A>.— I  am  very  glad  that  your  inquiry  of  April  9  gives  me  an  opportunity 
to  correct  any  misapprehension  that  might  be  caused  by  the  use  of  my  name  in  the  book 
called  'Coin's  Financial  School.'  I  never  attended  any  of  the  lectures  referred  to  ia 
that  book,  and  therefore,  could  not  have  used  the  language  with  which  I  am  credited. 

CmoAOO,  April  11." 
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CHAPTER   Vin. 

COIN'S  SERIES  OF  EXPLOSIONS. 

The  next  thing  in  order  is  "  Coin's  "  lecture  on  panics  illustrated  by  cuts.  Ha 
arranfl^es  a  series  of  parallelograms  divided  into  sections,  one  above  another,  the  loweit 
section  being  marked  '*  Primary  money/'  the  next  highest  "  Credit  money,"  the  next 
"  Checks,  drafts  and  bills  of  exchaDge/'  and  the  highest  of  all  "  Notes,  bonds,  mort- 
gages and  accounts,"  in  order  to  show  the  genesis  of  panics  and  how  explosions  takt 
place  when  the  three  upper  sections  become  too  much  expanded  in  proportion  to  tht 
lower  one.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  panic  of  1878,  which  came  at  a  time  when  wa 
were  not  using  any  primary  money  at  all. 

With  much  affectation  of  learning  spread  over  three  pages,  we  are  led  up  to  this 

proposition  (page  58) : 

"  Finally  the  silver-men,  pushing  their  cause,  forced  the  declaration  from  the 
administration  that  all  paper  was  redeemable  in  gold  and  silver  at  the  option  of  the 
holder.  This  meant  that  they  \iie\  demanded  the  most  favored  and  valuable  of  the 
two— fi:old.  The  government  had  stored  most  of  the  silver  and  issued  paper  money  on 
it  which  was  decl^^  to  be  redeemable  in  gold.  This  cut  the  base  of  the  column  half 
in  two  and  left  us  with  only  half  a  foundation  for  our  financial  system." 

Thus,  we  are  told,  the  financial  crisis  of  1890  (the  Baring  crisis)  was  produced,  and 
this  is  illustrated  by  an  explosion  so  destructive  that  gold  itself  disappears  in  the 
picture,  while,  according  to  the  text,  it  "was  involved  under  the  enormous  strain 
placed  upon  it,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  These  pictures  are  indispensable  because 
nobody  can  possibly  understand  the  argument.  Take,  for  example,  the  quotation 
printed  above,  which  is  really  the  most  intelligible  part  of  the  lecture.  This  telli 
us  two  things,  viz.;  (1)  that  the  silver-men  forced  the  Administration  (meaning  the 
Harrison  administration)  to  declare  that  all  paper  money  was  redeemable  in  gold 
or  silver  at  the  option  of  the  Jwlder  ;  (2)  that  this  took  half  of  our  primary  money 
away  and  weakened  correspondingly  the  foundation  upon  which  the  other  things  in 
the  column  rested. 

"  Coin  "  had  previously  told  us,  on  page  52,  that  silver  dollars  were  not  primary 
money  at  all,  but  only  token  money,  and  that  this  fact  dated  from  the  demonetiza- 
tion act  of  1873,  which  is  true.  Ilere  we  have  silver  dollars  serving  as  primary 
money,  until  "  the  administration "  made  a  certain  declaration,  when  it  ceased  to 
be  primary  money,  and  tlien  a  series  of  explosions  took  place,  first  the  Baring  crisLs, 
and  then  the  crisis  of  1893,  and  all  the  subsequent  disasters.  The  Australian  panic 
is  not  specifically  mentioned,  but  surely  that  is  as  much  entitled  to  be  counted  among 
the  results  of  the  declaration  of  Harrison's  administration  as  is  the  Baring  crisis  of 
England  and  Argentina. 

The  whole  of  this  jargon  about  panics  is  an  arrangement  of  pegs  upon  which  to 

hang  the  pictures  of  the  explosions.      Nobody   can  understand  it,  but  most  people 

can  understand  an   explosion — thai   is,   they  know  that  when  an   explosion   takes 

place,  the  things  resting  on  the  explosive  material  go  up  into  the  air.    The  artist 

can  arrange  these  as  he  likes,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  anybody  will,  dispute  the 

arrangement. 

How  Prof.  Laughlin  Got  Left. 

The  next  person  who  tackled  *'Coin"  was  Prof.  Laughlin  of  the  University  of 

Chicago,  and  this  was  the  question  he  put : 

"  You  have  stated  since  this  school  began  that,  so  long  as  free  coinage  was  enjoyed 
by  both  metals,  the  commercial  value  of  silver  and  gold  had  never  differed  more  than  two 
|)i0rc0n^,  and  that  this  difference  was  accounted  for  by  the  disturbance  of  the  French 
ratio  and  the  cost  of  exchange.  Am  I  right  in  so  quoting  you  ?"  *'  You  are,"  replied 
'•Coin.»' 

Now,  "  Coin  "  had  not  said  any  such  thing.  He  had  said  *'  two  points,"  which  we 
have  heretofore  shown  was  fifteen  per  cent.,  but  he  wanted  people  to  understand  it 
in  that  way.  But  Laughlin  seemed  to  think  that  as  small  a  variation  as  two  per  cent, 
offered  some  chances  of  the  metals  parting  company,  and  he  asked  if  there  waa 
not  some  danger  of  it.    Also  whether  silver  coin  had  not  sold  at  a  premium  as  high 

eight  per  cent,  over  gold  "  several  times  prior  to  1857."    This  last  question  ia  abso- 
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lately  anintelligible.    It  was  thrown  in  for  the  purpose  of  making  Laughlin  appear  like 

afooL 

"  Coin  "  began  his  answer  with  some  wholly  irrelevant  remarks  about  the  scarcity  of 

•mall  bills  in  the  summer  of  1898,  which  led  people  to  pay  a  premium  for  them  during 

a  brief  period — this  by  way  of  showing  that  a  persistent  variation  between  silver  and 

gold,  extending  over  a  period  of  two  centuries,  is  a  phenomenon  resembling  a  panic  of 

two  or  three  weeks'  duration.    Then  he  says,  addressing  Laughlin : 

"  At  the  time  you  speak  of  nearly  all  small  money  was  made  from  silver,  and  on  ac- 
count of  Uie  French  premium  for  silver  our  silver  was  leaving  us.  Small  money  was 
scarce,  and  frequently  commanded  a  premium,  not  on  account  of  the  value  of  the 
•flver  bullion,  but  upon  the  demand  for  small  money.  Gold  dollars  commanded  the 
same  premium  as  silver  dollars  and  fifty-cent  pieces." 

If  this  means  anything,  it  means  that  the  French  people  were  so  short  of  small 

coins  that  they  bought  ours  away  from  us  at  a  premium,  and  used  it  without  remelt- 

ing,  because  that  would  have  made  it  bullion,  whereas  "  Coin  *'  says  that  the  premium 

was  not  on  account  of  the  bullion,  but  "  upon  the  demand  for  small  money."    Now, 

in  order  to  buy  our  small  coins  at  any  time  after  1858,  the  French  people  would  have 

been  obliged  to  pay  seven  per  cent,  more  for  it  than  it  was  worth  as  bullion,  because  we 

had  reduced  its  weight  in  that  year  and  made  it  subsidiary  or  token  money,  as  **  Coin" 

had  already  remarked  in  an  unguarded  moment.    But  history  does  not  mention  any 

time  when  France  was  using  our  small  money  in  her  local  circulation,  although  we  did 

uae  hers  at  one  time. 

After  the  foregoing  colloquy  on  the  subject  of  the  drainage  of  our  small  coins  to 

Europe  "  prior  to  1857  "  on  account  of  the  premium  offered  for  them  by  the  greenhorns 

of  France,  "  Coin  "  aslced  Laughlin  whether  he  was  satisfied  with  the  answer,  saying: 

"  I  have  the  exchangeable  quotations  of  silver  and  gold  bullion  at  the  time  you  speak 

of."    The  professor  said  he  was  satisfied.      "  I  am  glad  these  questions  are  asked,*'  said 

"Coin."    "These  statements,  when  used  and  not  answered,  confuse  the   people." 

Rabelais's  debate  on  the  question  "  whether  a  chimera  ruminating  in  a  vacuum  devour- 

eth  second  intentions"  is  the  nearest  parallel  to  this  discussion  between  "  Coin"  and 

Laughlin,  but  the  latter  says  in  the  following  note  that  it  never  took  place  at  all : 

The  University  op  Chicago,  \ 
April  18,  1895.  ] 

To  THR  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  : 

Sir.  — Your  inquiry  as  to  whether  I  made  the  remarks  attributed  to  me  in  a  small 
book  called  "  Coin  s  Financial  School,"  is  but  one  of  many  which  I  have  received  from 
▼mrious  parts  of  the  country.  The  book  is  filled  with  so  many  false  and  misleading 
statements  that  I  have  deemed  it  unworthy  of  notice.  But  I  am  glad  to  give  publicity 
to  the  denial  that  any  such  lectures  as  are  detailed  in  the  book  ever  took  place  in  Chicago, 
or  anywhere  else;  and  here  say  that  I  was  never  present  at  any  such  meetings,  and  that 
I  never  made  any  of  the  remarks  attributed  to  me  on  page  68,  or  on  any  other  page. 
The  whole  book  is  a  clever  fabrication  of  falsehoods.     Very  truly  yours, 

J.  LAWRENCE  LAUGHLIN. 

"The  Boy  Lied." 

It  win  be  noticed  that  Prof.  Laughlin  says  that  none  of  these  lectures  ever  took 
place,  although  "Coin"  says  that  they  took  place  at  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago,  be- 
ginning on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1894. 

It  was  shrewdly  calculated  by  "  Coin  "  that  most  of  the  readers  of  the  book,  catch- 
ing it  up  hastily  and  glancing  through  it,wonld  conclude  that  such  lectures  actually  took 
place,  and  that  the  persons  whose  names  were  used  would  pass  it  over  with  silent  con- 
tempt, which  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  an  admission  that  it  was  true.  It  all 
turned  out  as  he  anticipated  except  that  after  Gage,  Laughlin,  and  the  rest  had  got 
tired  of  answering  letters  from  persons  who  really  supposed  that  they  had  been  truthfully 
reported,  they  decided  to  make  a  wholesale  denial  in  order  to  save  their  own  time  and 
labor.  The  reading  public  do  not  like  to  have  practical  jokes  played  on  them  even  on 
All  Fools'  Day  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  has  been  considerable  reaction  against 
"  Coin  "  since  the  public  have  found  out  that  "  the  boy  lied."  • 

After  Laughlin  had  been  polished  off,  a  man  named  Eustis  asked  thft  IqUs^^^^ 
fueftion,  pagetO: 
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**  TbeD,"  said  Mr.  Eustis,  "  the  Latin  UdIod,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  by 
free  coinage,  had  maintained  the  commercial  value  of  silver  at  par  with  gold  ?  "  *<  Yes, 
was  "Coin's"  reply. 

This  phrase,  "The commercial  value  of  silver  at  par  with  gold/'  has  no  meaning; 
unless  a  ratio  is  mentioned  at  which  parity  is  maintained.  As  no  such  ratio  is  mentioned,, 
we  might  pass  it  over  as  one  of  a  large  number  of  phrases  in  this  book  as  meaningless  a» 
that  quoted  from  Rabelais,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Latin  Union's  ratio  was  15^  to  1, 
Ibat  of  the  United  States  16  to  1,  and  that  Germany  had  no  ratio,  having  been  on 
the  single  silver  standard  prior  to  1871. 

Eustis's  appetite  for  lies  was  not  yet  satisfied.    He  asked  one  more  question  : 

**  And  the  United  States."  said  Eustis,  "  was  the  first  of  these  to  attack  silver  and 
demonetize  it  ?  "    *'  Yes,"  said  "  Coin." 

The  truth  being  quite  different.  Germany  demonetized  it  in  1871,  the  United  States 

in  1878. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

'*  COIN'S"  LECTURE  CM  THE  GREENBACK  SYSTEM. 

On  page  76,  a  certain  Mr.  Ridgley  of  Ogden,  Utah,  wants  to  know  what  is  the  ob* 

Jection  to  a  purely  greenback  system  of  money. 

**  The  objection  which  is  urged,"  said  "  Coin,"  "  is  this  :  So  long  as  there  was  con- 
fidence in  the  government,  it  would  be  a  sound,  stable  money  ;  but  so  soon  as  confidence 
in  the  government  is  shaken,  it  would  depreciate  in  exchangeable  value.  When  the 
danger  became  imminent  t?iat  the  government  was  not  able  to  enforce  its  legal  tender  ehoT' 
Mter,  having  no  commercial  value,  it  would  become  more  or  tees  worthless," 

What  is  the  condition  under  which  a  government  is  not  able  to  enforce  the  legal- 
tender  character  of  its  paper  ?  Our  government,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  en- 
forced the  legal-tender  character  of  Continental  money  until  it  had  fallen  to  1,0(K)  for  1. 
The  difference  of  effort  required  to  enforce  the  legal-tender  character  of  that  kind  of 
paper  and  of  paper  worth  nothing  at  all  is  not  perceptible.  In  fact,  no  effort  wae 
needed  to  enforce  its  legal-tender  character  even  after  it  had  become  worthless.  The 
only  thing  requiring  an  effort  was  to  repeal  the  legal- tender  acts.  If  these  had  been 
left  unrepealed,  creditors  would  have  been  powerless  to  refuse  the  paper  for  past  debts. 
What  "Coin  "  meant  by  this  phraseology  we  defy  anybody  to  explain. 

Mr.  Ridgley  appears  not  to  have  been  entirely  convinced,  for  he  proceeded  to  ask 

questions,  viz  :  "  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  war  and  great  disturbances  come,  redemption 

money  disappears  and  paper  money  takes  its  place  anyhow?    So,  are  not  the  people  at 

such  times  embarrassed  with  a  paper  money  fiuctuating  with  their  confidence  in  the 

government,  and  saddled  with  a  worthless  paper  money  if  the  government  goes  down, 

and  does  the  use  of  silver  and  gold  as  money  ever  prevent  this  condition  from 

arising," 

'*  The  use  of  redemption  money,"  replied  "  Coin,"  "  does  not  prevent  the  condi* 
Hons  you  describe.    Paper  money  altoays  takes  its  place  at  such  times, " 

This  is  a  statement  that  specie  payments  are  always  suspended  during  wars  and 
great  disturbances,  but  without  any  definition  of  a  great  disturbance.  Probably  it 
means  any  condition  where  specie  payments  are  suspended — that  is,  that  specie  pay- 
ments are  always  suspended  when  they  are  suspended.  This  can  hardly  be  denied,  but 
the  general  proposition  that  specie  payments  are  always  suspended  during  wars  may 
lie.  There  is  no  limitation  on  account  of  time,  or  place,  or  the  size  of  the  war.  Well, 
we  did  not  suspend  specie  payments  during  the  Mexican  war.  We  have  had 
leveral  Indian  wars  in  which  we  did  not  suspend.  England  did  not  suspend  during 
the  Crimean  war,  or  in  any  other  of  her  numerous  wars  since  1820.  Germany  did  not 
■napend  during  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870.  There  is  no  evidence  that  David 
gospended  during  his  wars  with  the  Philistines,  or  Xerxes  during  his  invasion  of 
Greece,  or  Ceesar  during  his  Gallic  wars. 

Equally  edifying  is  his  explanation  of  social  conditions  during  suspension  :  "  After 
the  use  of  redemption  money  ceases,  because  of  war,"  he  tells  us,  "everyone  is  on 
the  same  footing.  As  the  paper  money  fiuctuates  from  day  to  day  all  are  taking 
ehances  alike.  If  it  becomes  wholly  worthless,  all  have  suffered  more  or  leta  proper- 
"'Uaudelj,  and  primary  money  immediately  takes  its  place." 
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This  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  observed  facts  during  eyery  era  of  irredeemable 
fMper.  It  ia  not  true  that  "eyery  one  is  on  the  same  footing."  On  the  contrary, 
speculators  are  on  one  kind  of  footing  and  laboring  men  on  another  kind.  This  waa 
the  most  conspicuous  and  notable  feature  of  social  and  industrial  life  during  tba 
<dyil  war,  both  North  and  South.  It  was  the  same  way  during  the  Reyolutionary  war. 
A  laboring  man  working  for  $80  per  month  would  find  his  wages,  when  they  became 
due,  worth  only  $16.  As  the  continental  money  neared  its  end  and  the  depreciation 
became  rapid.  Prof .  Sumner  says  that  "a  man  might  lose  his  whole  wages  while 
earning  them."  And  yet ''  Coin"  tells  us  that  the  employer  and  the  employe  are  on 
the  same  footing. 

A  Prboocious  Tbaitor. 

Continuing  to  enlighten  Ridgley,  on  page  77,  after  he  has  told  us  how  primary 
money  (meaning  metallic  money),  takes  the  place  of  paper  money  when  the  latter  be- 
eomee  worthless,  he  says  : 

'  This  latter  is  true,  whether  a  new  government  is  founded  on  t)ie  ruins  of  the  old 
one  at  once  or  not.  There  may  be  a  long  interregnum,  as  in  France  towards  the  cloee 
of  the  last  century,  when  one  form  of  government  was  from  year  to  year  almost  sub- 
stituted for  another.  No  one  knew  what  was  coming  next.  No  stability  was  In  the 
government  itself.  During  such  a  period,  which  may  last  for  years,  it  would  be  im- 
poeaible  to  make  paper  money  circulate.  But  money  made  from  property  having  a 
commercial  value  would  circulate,  and  would  assist  materially  in  restoring  order  and 
civilization.  In  fact,  it  would  be  hard  to  restore  civilization  without  its  use  during  such 
m  period." 

"  We  are  approaching  such  a  period  now,  unless  mts  statesmanship  shall  intervene  ; 
commodity  money — silver  and  gold — will  be  our  only  money,  and  will  have  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  medium  of  exchange  until  a  stable  government  can  get  on  its  feet  and 
lasue  paver  money. 

"  All  know  and  feel  the  necessity  of  money,  and  if  chaos  comes  in  this  country,  it 
may  be  years  before  there  is  another  government  sufficiently  established  to  give  con- 
fidence generally  to  its  issue  of  paper  money." 

What  is  it  that  we  are  approaching  now  /  Evidently,  the  condition  that  France  was 
in  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century — that  is,  revolution,  reign  of  terror,  Jacobinism, 
•nd  finally  Bonapartism  and  a  stable  government.  All  this  is  to  come  "unless  wise 
statesmanship  shall  intervene."  The  only  statesmanship  that  "Coin"  knows  or 
<are8  about  is  silver  at  16  to  1.  Therefore,  the  logic  of  his  position  is  that  unless  we 
have  free  coinage  at  16  to  1  the  government  will  be  broken  up  and  a  more  stable  one 
put  in  its  place.  Who  will  break  it  up  ?  Those  who  arc  dissatisfied  with  it,  of  course. 
Bat  the  only  dissatisfied  ones  are  the  16  to  1  silverites.  We  fear  that  "  Coin  "  is  a  pre- 
cocious young  traitor.     We  advise  the  Chicago  police  to  keep  an  eye  on  him. 

CHAPTER  X. 
JUGGLING  WITH  PRICES. 

On  page  108,  "  Coin "  presents  a  table  of  prices  of  wheat  beginning  in  1872,  at 
$1.40  per  bushel  (not  mentioning  the  fact  that  that  was  the  quotation  in  irredeemable 
paper),  and  ending  in  1898,  at  63  cents  per  bushel. 

Then  he  says : 

"  If  a  dollar  buys  a  bushel  of  wheat  during  a  time  when  the  supply  is  normal,  and 
the  conditions  continuing  normal,  at  a  later  tiiue  a  dollar  will  buy  two  bushels  of  wheat, 
then  the  dollar  has  doubled  its  purchasing  power." 

To    complete   the   sentence    he   should    have  said   "in  wheat"— its  purchasing 

power  in  wheat.    But  he  wanted  his    readers  to  understand  that  if  a  dollar  would 

buy  twice  as  much  wheat  at  one  time  as  at  another  it  would  also  buy  twice  as 

much  of   everything  else.      Mr.    J.    K.     Upton    has    examined    this    juggle,  as   it 

lias  been  repeated  by  Mr.   W.   H.    Harvey,  in  his  letter    to    President    Cleveland. 

Mr.  Upton  shows  that  ten  years  ago  the  price  of  wheat  was  77  cents  per  bushel  while 

to-day  it  is  57  cents,  a  decline  of  26  per  cent,  instead  of  50  per  cent.    On  the  other 

hand  the  price  of  corn  ten  years  ago  was  35  cents  per  bushel,  while  to  day  it  is  45 

cents,  an  increase  of  28  per  cent.     As  the  corn  crop  of  the  United  States  is  one>half 

greater  in  value  than  the  wheat  crop  it  follows  that  the  farmers  uf  the  eountry  have 

been  gainers  on  these  two  crops  taken  together.     From  this  Mr.  Upton  dra^«  \Jbi^ 
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reasonable  inference  that  the  standard  of  value  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
What  has  to  do  with  the  matter  is  sufficiently  plain  if  you  look  at  the  statistics  of 
production.  In  1884  the  wheat  crop  was  857,000,000  bushels ;  in  1894 it  was  460.00(>,000, 
an  increase  of  more  than  100,000,000  bushels,  and  there  was  a  general  increase  at  the 
tame  time  in  the  product  of  other  countries.  Would  not  such  an  increase  of  itself 
exphdn  the  fall  in  value  ?  The  corn  crop  of  1884  was  1,796,000,000  bushels,  that  of 
1894  was  but  1,218,000,000,  a  decrease  of  678,000,000  bushels.  Would  not  such  a 
decrease  in  itself  explain  the  increase  of  value  per  bushel  ? 

CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  ENGLISH  OCTOPUS. 

We  have  finished  our  examination  of  the  serious  part  of  "  Coin's  Financial  School.** 
What  follows  is  either  broad  farce  or  blatant  demagogism.  On  page  124  we  have  a 
picture  of  "  The  English  Octopus."  This  represents  the  island  of  Great  Britain  reach- 
ing out  its  tentacles  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  sucking  in  gold.  A  helpful  conceit, 
furely,  to  enable  earnest  citizens  to  reach  a  decision  on  a  question  of  domestic  policy. 
How  can  it  make  any  difference  to  England  what  kind  of  currency  we  have  ?  We  had 
a  more  fluctuating  currency  than  silver  at  one  time,  but  England  did  not  mind.  Whal 
we  owe  to  England  is  payable  in  England,  and  if  her  money  is  pounds  sterling  we  must 
pay  in  pounds  sterling,  if  we  pay  at  all.  Therefore  it  is  all  one  to  her  whether  our 
currency  is  gold  or  silver  or  paper  or  chips  or  whetstones.  It  may  be  said  that  she  has 
some  money  invested  in  this  country  in  such  a  way  that  she  must  take  her  pay  m  out 
money,  whatever  it  may  be.  That  is  true,  but  she  can  sell  these  things,  and  has  been 
doing  so  lately  to  a  large  extent,  and  this  withdrawal  of  capital  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  the  hard  times  here  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  But  suppose  she  does  not 
sell.  Suppose  that  she  concludes  to  take  pot  luck  with  us  as  to  these  particular  invest- 
ments. How  does  that  fact  alter,  or  in  any  way  affect,  the  octopus  ?  The  theory  of 
"  Coin  "  is  that  we  shall  all  be  better  off  when  we  have  free  coinage  at  16  to  1  (which 
means  silver  monometallism).  If  we  are  better  off,  the  octopus  will  be  better  off  too  as 
regards  his  American  bloodsucking.  But  he  will  be  just  as  much  of  an  octopus  as 
before,  and  will  suck  all  the  harder  if  he  finds  the  nourishment  more  agreeable.  So 
the  only  aim  of  the  picture  is  to  create  prejudice  against  England,  or  to  play  upon 
prejudices  already  existing. 

That  this  is  the  real  aim.  almost  everything  that  follows  ^ows.  Thus,  on  page  181 
we  read  : 

**  If  it  is  claimed  that  we  must  adopt*  xur  our  money  the  metal  England  selects,  and 
can  have  no  independent  choice  in  the  matter,  let  us  make  the  test  and  find  out  if  it  is 
true.  It  is  not  Amercan  to  give  up  without  trjring.  If  it  is  true,  let  us  attach  Eng- 
land to  the  United  States  and  blot  her  name  [whose  name  ?]  out  from  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.     [Applause.]" 

Here  we  have  the  idea  of  England  seeking  to  force  her  standard  on  other  countries, 

when  she  does  not  care  a  rap  what  kind  of  a  standard  they  have.    Mr.  Goschen,  her 

leading  representative  at  the  monetary  conference  of  1878,  was  solicitous  that  other 

nations  should  adopt  bimetallism  and  let  England  have  the  gold  standard  alone.  A  very 

fickle  octopus. 

War  with  the  Octopus. 

The  next  thing  that  comes  out  of   "  Coin's  '*  mouth  is  a  little  more  brassy  than  the 

last.    He  says  : 

"  A  war  with  England  would  be  the  most  popular  ever  waged  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  [Applause.]  If  it  is  true  that  she  can  aictate  the  money  of  the  world  and 
thereby  create  world-wide  misery,  it  would  be  the  most  just  war  ever  waged  by  man. 
[Applause.]" 

The  applause  interjected  here  and  there  is  m  furtherance  of  the  idea  that  there  was 

an  audience  listening  to  this  stuff,  composed  of  people  so  bereft  of  common  sense  as  to 

approve  of  it.    But  in  the  next  paragraph  he  changes  his  tactics  and  tells  us  thai 

England  is  not  forcing  the  gold  standard  on  us,  and  that  we  can  adopt  silver  without 

fighting  her.    Why,  then,  did  he  talk  about  a  war  with  England  being  so  popular,  and 

why  did  his  hearers  break  out  (n  ^nnUuse  about  nothing  ? 
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A  little  farther  along  he  changes  his  tactics  again,  and  goes  in  for  war  once  mora 
•tying: 

"  Whenever  property  interests  and  humanity  have  come  in  conflict,  England  has 
erer  been  the  enemy  of  human  liberty.  All  reforms  with  thuse  so  unfortunate  as  to  oe 
in  her  power  have  been  won  with  the  sword.    She  yields  only  to  forre.    [Applause.]  * 

Then  he  turns  against  the  money-lenders  of  the  United  States  and  rends  them,  and 
says: 

"  To  that  end  they  organize  international  bi-metallic  committers,  and  say  .  '  Wait 
on  England,  she  will  be  forced  to  gif>e  us  bi'metaUism.*  Vain  hope  I  Deception  on  this 
subject  has  been  practised  long  enough  upon  a  patient  and  outraged  people." 

This  is  a  rap  at  that  distinguished  money-lender.  Senator  Wolcott.  of  Ck>lorado,  who 
showed  more  interest  than  anybody  else  in  organizing  the  existing  bi-metallic  commit- 
tee. In  fact,  it  was  on  his  motion  that  the  committee  was  created  and  an  appropriation 
voted  for  its  expenses.  And  what  is  it  that  Wolcott,  the  money-lender,  is  pretending  to 
do  ?  Forcing  England  to  give  us  bi-metcdlism  !  This  is  on  page  188,  but  on  the  pre« 
ceding  page  it  was  shown  that  England's  consent  was  not  necessary  at  all . 

The  next  caper  of  this  queer  logician  is  funnier  than  any  of  the  previous  ones.  Hi 
teDs  us  that  "  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  business  of  the  people  of  this  nation  is  carried  on 
with  foreign  countries,  and  a  part  of  this  4  per  cent,  would  be  carried  on  with  silver- 
using  nations,  while  96  per  cent,  of  the  business  of  our  people  is  domestic  transactionsL 
Home  business." 

Bo  all  the  talk  of  war  with  England  was  about  a  bagatelle.  Our  trade  with  England 
ia  only  one-third  of  our  total  foreign  trade,  and  therefore  only  one-third  of  four  pel 
oenL  of  our  domestic  trade — t.  «.,  1}  per  cent. 

We  are  disappointed,  however,  to  find  "  Coin  "  going  in  for  war  with  England  a 

third  time,  on  page  185,  and  a  fourth  time  on  page  147.     Somehow,  there  is  no  way  of 

avoiding  it ;  but  on  page  135  we  encounter  a  proposition  which  strikes  us  speechless. 

It  is  this : 

"  The  gold  standard  will  give  England  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  world. 
The  bi-metallic  standard  will  make  the  United  States  the  most  prosperous  nation  oa 
the  globe.    [Applause.]" 

How  these  identical  effects  should  be  produced  by  two  different  policies  there  is  no 
liint  of  explanation.  It  is  like  saying  that  cold  water  will  make  John  the  strongest 
man  in  the  world  and  whiskey  will  make  James  the  most  robust. 

A  Little  More  Treason. 

Next  we  have  another  threat  of  treason  and  civil  war,  and  a  pretty  strong  one  too 
ipBge  135) : 

"  To  avoid  the  struggle  means  a  surrender  to  England.  It  means  more — it  meanB 
o  PmU>  raised  to  the  memory  of  ths  Bepublie.  Delay  is  dangerous.  At  any  moment  an 
internecine  war  may  break  out  among  us.  Wrongs  and  outrages  will  not  be  continuously 
endured.    The  people  will  strike  at  the  laws  that  inflict  them." 

This  does  not  look  to  a  change  of  the  law  by  constitutional  means,  but  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  Government  and  the  raising  of  a  tomb  to  its  memory.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  war  **  Coin  "  is  most  in  favor  of — war  with  England  or  **  internecine  war." 

The  whole  argument  of  the  book,  so  far  as  it  uses  argument,  is  that  we  need  more 
money,  and  that  free  coinage  at  16  to  1  will  give  us  more.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
other  side  deny.  They  say  that  it  would  merely  displace  gold  and  give  us  no  mora 
money  than  we  had  before,  but  a  poorer  kind.  In  his  pretended  dispute  with  L.  J.  Gage» 
on  page  38,  "  Coin  "  said  that  he  should  "  leave  the  subject  of  independent  free  coinage 
by  the  United  States  to  the  last."  Looking  anxiously  for  that,  we  find  it  to  consist  of 
Lis  assertion  that  "  free  coinage  by  the  United  States  will  at  once  establish  a  parity  be- 
tween the  two  metals,"  meaning  a  parity  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  Now  all  the  bimetal- 
lists  of  repute  in  this  country,  such  as  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker  and  the  late  S.  Dana 
fiorton,  hold  the  contrary  opinion. 

And  Repudiation. 
If,  however,  free  coinage  at  16  to  1  should  banish  gold  from  circulation,  a  way  to 
cet  it  back  is  pointed  out  on  page  U3»  vis. ; 
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"  With  silver  remonetized  and  a  Just  and  equitable  standard  of  yalnes,  we  can,  if 
Deceasary,  by  act  of  Congress  reduce  the  number  ofgraine  in  a  gold  doUar  UU  it  is  of  the 
$afM  value  m  the  eilver  dollar.  [Applause.]  We  can  legislate  the  premium  out  of  gold. 
[Ai^laoae.  ]    Who  can  say  that  tms  is  not  an  effective  remedy  ?    I  pause  for  a  reply." 

Down  on  Iivtbbnational  Bimbtallism. 

This  means  passing  a  law  to  make  fifty  cents  the  equal  of  a  dollar  in  all  cases,  whidi 
is  indeed  the  aim  of  the  free  coinage  party  generally,  although  they  do  not  all  avow  it 
80  frankly.  Having  got  to  this  point  "  Coin  "  spews  Gen.  Walker,  President  Andrews. 
Senator  Wolcott  and  all  other  international  bimetallists  out  of  his  mouth  saying  that 
until  they  can  answer  the  question  quoted  above  he  will  "  write  upon  the  character  of 
every  international  bimetallist  the  words  '  gold  monametaUist,* " 

Speaking  of  Gen.  Walker  reminds  us  of  another  difference  between  him  and 

**  Coin."    "  Coin  "  takes  for  the  motto  of  his  book  these  words  : 

"  All  money  is  a  medium  of  exchange,  but  primary  money  only  is  the  measure  of 
values." 

General  Walker  read  a  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  at 

Chicago,  Sept.   13,   1898  (since  published  as  a  pamphlet),  entitled  "  The  Value  of 

Money."    In  this  he  seeks  to  prove  that  prices  of  commodities  are  determined  by  the 

demand  for,  and  the  supply  of,  the  actual  coin  and  notes  circulating  as  money,  and 

not  the  coin  only.    His  reason  for  holding  this  opinion  is  that: 

"  Bank  notes  are  mone^.  They  are  distinct  and  tangible  things,  which  pass  ont 
ff om  the  bank  and  have  their  own  separate  life  and  course ;  which  become  the  property 
of  hikn  in  whose  hands  they  are,  just  as  truly  as  do  coins  of  ^old  or  silver.  Like 
such  coins  they  pass  from  hand  to  hand  throu^out  the  community,  without  reference 
to  the  character  or  the  credit  of  the  person  offering  them.  Like  such  coins  they  are 
accepted  in  final  discharge  of  debts  ana  full  payment  for  commodities,  without  neces- 
sary recourse  to  the  issuing  bank,  except  as  they  may  individually  become  too  much 
worn  for  further  circulation,  after  performing,  it  may  be  a  hundred,  it  may  be  a 
thousand,  exchanges." 

For  these  reasons  he  maintains  that  bank  notes  which  circulate  as  money  ara^ 

equally  with  metallic  money,  factors  in  determining  prices. 

CONCLUSION. 

All  of  "  Coin's  Financial  School "  after  the  picture  of  the  octopus  consists  of  low 
appeals  to  Coxey's  army,  or  of  unmeaning  drivel.    It  is  useless  to  pursue  it  farther. 

The  question  may  be  asked  how  the  book  came  to  have  so  much  popularity  and 
such  a  large  circulation.  Tne  answer  is  easy — it  is  due  to  the  pictures.  These,  it  must 
be  admitted,  are  very  clever,  although  of  unequal  merit.  Without  them  not  five  hundred 
copies  of  such  a  senseless  book  could  have  been  sold,  or  given  away.  But  what  a 
gloomy  fate  would  be  ours  if  the  destiny  of  the  Republic  lay  in  the  hands  of  any 
skillful  designer  of  comic  almanacs  I 

The  Columbus  Foroert. 

Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written  the  Indianapolis  Journal  has  come  to  hand 
with  some  further  remarks  on  the  Columbus  forgery  already  referred  to.    It  says : 

*'W.  H.  Harvey,  author  of 'Coin's  Financial  School,'  writes  to  a  Chicago  paper 
denyins  that  a  certain  extract  printed  on  the  first  page  of  his  book  is  a  forgery,  as 
charged  liy  the  Journal.  As  it  appears  in  the  book  it  is  credited  to  '  Report  United 
States  Monetary  Commission  of  1878.'  Not  a  word  of  it  appears  in  tliat  report.  Now 
comes  Harvey  and  says  it  should  have  been  credited  to  the  report  of  the  commission  of 
1876.  This  report,  he  says,  contained  'the  exact  language  quoted.'  This  is  not  true. 
The  report  contains  most  of  the  language  quoted,  but  not  all  of  it.     The  pretended 

a  notation,  after  describing  the  effects  of  the  reduction  in  the  volume  of  metallic  currency 
uringthe  dark  ages,  says:  *  The  discovery  of  the  new  world  by  Columbus  restored  the 
volume  of  precious  metals,  brought  with  it  rising  prices.'  This  is  not  in  the  report. 
The  pretended  quotation  also  jumps  over  eleven  lines  of  the  report  which  go  to  show 
that  other  causes  than  the  reduction  of  metallic  currency  may  have  contributed  to  the 
stagnation  of  the  dark  ages,  and  that  the  introduction  of  bills  of  exchange  and  paper 
currency  certainly  contributed  to  the  revival.  These  eleven  lines  of  the  report  are 
omitted  because  they  did  not  suit  the  author's  purpose,  and  an  entire  sentence  of  his 
own  is  substituted.  There  is  no  typographical  error  w  this.  It  U  garbling  and  forgery 
with  intent  to  deceive." 
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**  Your  committM  conceive  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out,  in  detail,  the  dis- 
4idtantages  which  m^ut  reault  to  ths  country  from  any  such  general  excess  of  currency  as 
lowers  its  relative  value.  TJie  effect  of  such  an  augmentation  of  prices  upon  all  money  trans- 
actions for  time  ;  the  unapoidable  injury  suffered  by  annuitants,  and  by  creditors  of  every 
description,  both  private  and  public  ;  the  unintended  adpantage  gained  by  government  and 
4iU  other  debtors,  are  consequences  too  obvious  to  require  proof,  and  too  repugnant  to  justice 
to  he  left  without  remedy.  By  far  the  most  important  portion  of  this  effect  appears  to  your 
Committee  to  be  that  which  is  communicated  to  the  wages  of  common  country  labor,  the  rate 
4jf  which,  it  is  well  known,  adapts  itself  more  slowly  to  the  changes  which  happen  in  the 
value  of  money,  than  the  price  of  any  ot?ier  species  of  labor  or  commodity  And  it  it 
enough  for  your  Committee  to  allude  to  some  classes  of  the  public  sei-vants,  whose  pay,  if 
<mee  raised  in  conseqfunceofa  depreciation  of  money,  cannot  so  conveniently  be  reduced  a>gain 
to  its  former  rate,  even  after  money  shall  hat>e  recovered  its  value.  The  future  progress  of 
these  inconveniences  and  evils,  if  not  checks,  must  at  no  great  distance  of  time  work  a 
practical  conviction  upon  the  mind^  of  all  those  who  may  still  doubt  their  existence  ;  but  even 
if  their  progressive  increase  were  less  probable  than  it  appears  to  your  Committee,  they  can- 
not help  expressing  an  opinion,  that  the  integrity  and  honor  of  Parliament  are  concerned, 
not  to  authorize  longer  than  is  required  by  imperious  necessity,  the  continuance  in  this  great 
commercial  country  of  a  system  of  circulation,  in  which  that  natural  check  or  control  is 
absent  which  maintains  the  value  of  money,  and  by  ths  permanency  of  that  common 
standard  of  value,  secures  the  substantial  justice  arid  faith  of  moneyed  contracts  and 
MigaiioTis  between  man  and  man.' 
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REPORT  FROn  THE  SELECT  COHUHITTEE  ON  THE  HIGH 

PRICE  OF  GOLD  RULLIOBT. 

Ordered,  by  the  Houee  of  Commons,  to  be  printed^  8  Jwne^  1810, 

Thb  Selbct  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  High  Price  of  Gold 
Bullion,  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  Circulating  Medium,  and 
of  the  Exchanges  between  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Parts  ; — and  to  report  the 
same,  with  their  Observations  thereupon,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  House  ; — Haye, 
pursuant  to  the  Orders  of  the  House,  examined  the  matters  to  them  referred  ;  and 
have  agreed  to  the  following  Report  : 

Your  Committee  proceeded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain  what  the  price  of  gold 
bullion  had  been,  as  well  as  the  rates  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  for  some  time  past ; 
particularly  during  the  last  year. 

Your  Committee  have  found  that  the  price  of  gold  bullion,  which,  by  the  regulations 
of  his  Majesty's  Mint,  is  3/.  17«.  \^d.  per  ounce  of  standard  fineness,  was,  during  the 
years  180(S,  1807,  and  1808.  as  high  as  42.  in  the  market.  Towards  the  end  of  lS)8  it 
began  to  advance  very  rapidly,  and  continued  very  high  during  the  whole  year  1809  ; 
the  market  price  of  standard  gold  in  bars  fiuctuating  from  42.  0<.  to  42.  \%d,  per  oz.  The 
market  price  at  42.  lOs.  is  about  15i  per  cent,  above  the  Mint  price. 

Your  Committee  have  found,  that  during  the  three  first  months  of  the  present  year, 
the  price  of  standard  gold  in  bars  remained  nearly  at  the  same  pr.ce  as  during  last  year ; 
viz.,  from  42.  10».  to  42.  12«.  per  oz.  In  the  course  of  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
the  price  of  standard  gold  is  quoted  but  once  in  Wettenhall's  tables  ;  viz.,  on  the  6th  of 
April  last,  at  42.  6«.  which  is  rather  more  than  10  per  cent,  above  the  Mint  price.  The 
last  quotations  of  the  price  of  gold,  which  have  been  given  in  those  tables,  are  upon  the 
18th  and  22d  of  May,  when  Portugal  gold  in  coin  is  quoted  at  42.  11«.  per  oz. :  Portugal 
gold  coin  is  about  the  Rame  fineness  as  our  standard.  It  is  stated  in  the  same  tables, 
that  in  the  month  of  March  last,  the  price  of  new  doubloons  ro^e  from  42.  Is.  to  42.  0«. 
per  oz.  Spanish  gold  is  from  4i  to  41  grains  better  than  standard,  making  about  4m,  per 
oz.  difference  in  value. 

It  appears  by  the  evidence,  that  the  price  of  foreign  gold  coin  is  generally  higher 
than  that  of  bar  gold,  on  account  of  the  former  finding  a  more  ready  vent  in  foreign 
markets.  The  difference  between  Spanish  and  Portugal  gold  in  coin  and  gold  in  bars, 
has  of  late  been  about  2s.  per  ounce.  Your  Committee  have  also  to  state,  uiat  there  is 
said  to  be  at  present  a  difference  of  between  3«.  and  4«.  per  ounce  between  the  price  of 
bar  gold  which  may  be  sworn  off  for  exportation  as  being  foreign  gold,  and  the  price  of 
such  bar  gold  us  the  dealer  will  not  venture  to  swear  off :  while  the  former  was  about 
42.  10«.  in  the  market,  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  about  42.  6«.  On  account  of  these 
extrinsic  differences,  occasioned  eitlier  by  the  expense  of  coinage,  or  by  the  obsttructions 
of  law,  the  price  of  standard  gold  in  bars,  such  as  may  be  exported,  is  that  which  it  is 
most  material  to  keep  generally  in  view  through  the  present  inquiry. 

It  appeared  to  your  Committee,  that  it  might  be  of  use,  in  judging  of  the  cause  of 
this  bigh  price  of  gold  bullion,  to  be  informed  also  of  the  prices  of  silver  during  the 
same  period.  The  price  of  standard  silver  in  his  Majesty's  Mint  is  5«.  2d.  per  ounce  ;  at 
this  standard  price,  the  value  of  a  Spanish  dollar  is  As.  4d.  or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  Spnnish.  dollars  arc.  at  that  standard  price,  worth  4«  Hid.  per  ounce.  It  is  stated 
in  v\  ettenhall's  tabhs  that  throughout  the  year  1809,  the  price  of  new  dollars  fluctuated 
from  5*.  5rf.  to  5j».  7<f.  per  ounce,  or  from  10  to  13  per  cent,  above  the  Mint  price  of 
standard  silver.  In  the  course  of  the  last  month,  new  dollars  have  been  quoted  as  high 
as  5<.  S(l.  per  ounce,  or  more  than  15  per  cent,  above  the  Mint  price. 

Your  Committee  have  likewise  found,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1808,  the 
Exchanges  with  the  continent  l)ecame  very  unfavorable  to  this  country,  and  continued 
still  more  unfavorable  through  the  whole  of  1809,  and  the  three  first  months  of  the 
prcient  year 

Hambuigh,  Amsterdam  and  Paris,  are  the  principalplaces  with  which  the  Exchanges 
are  *  siablibhed  at  present.  During  the  last  six  months  of  1809,  and  the  first  three  months 
of  the  present  year,  the  Exchanges  on  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam  were  depressed  as 
low  as  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  below  par  ;  and  that  on  Paris  still  lower.  The  exchanges 
with  Portugal  have  corre.»jponded  wiih  the  others ;  but  they  are  complicated  by  some 
circumstances  which  shall  be  explained  separately. 

Your  Committee  find,  that  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  March  last,  that  is,  from 
the  2d  of  March  to  the  8d  of  April,  the  exchanges  with  the  three  places  above  mentioned 
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received  a  gradual  improvement.  The  exchange  with  Hamburgh  rose  gradually  from 
29.  4.  to  81 . ;  that  with  Amsterdam  from  31.  8.  to  d3.  5.  ;  that  wiih  Paris  from  19. 16.  to 
21. 11.  Since  the  3d  April  last  to  the  present  time,  thev  have  remained  nearly  stationary 
at  thoee  rates,  the  exchange  with  Hamburgh,  as  stated,  in  the  tables  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  merchants,  appearing  as  much  against  this  country  as  9Z.  per  cent,  below  par  ; 
that  with  Amsterdam  appearing  to  be  more  than  7^.  per  cent,  below  par  ;  and  that  with 
Paris  more  than  14/.  per  cent.  tcIow  par. 

So  extraordinary  a  rise  in  the  market  price  of  gold  in  this  country,  coupled  with  so 
remarkable  a  depression  of  our  exchanges  with  the  continent,  very  early,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  your  Committee,  pointed  to  something  in  the  state  of  our  own  domestic  cur- 
lency  as  the  cause  of  both  appearances.  But  before  they  adopted  that  conclusion,  which 
seemed  agreeable  to  all  former  reasonings  and  experieoces,  they  thought  it  proper  to  en- 
quire more  particularly  into  the  circumstances  connected  with  each  of  those  two  fticts  ; 
and  to  hear,  from  persons  of  commercial  practice  and  detail,  what  explanations  they 
had  to  offer  of  so  unusual  a  state  of  things. 

With  this  view,  your  Committee  called  before  them  several  merchants  of  extensive 
dealings  and  intelligence,  and  desired  to  have  their  opinions,  with  respect  to  the  cause 
of  the  nigh  price  of  gold  and  the  low  rates  of  exchange. 


I. 

ALLEGED  SCARCITY  OF  GOLD. 

It  will  be  found  by  the  evidence,  that  the  high  price  of  gold  is  ascribed,  by  most  of 
the  witnesses,  entirely  to  an  alleged  scarcity  of  that  article,  arising  out  of  an  unusual 
demand  for  it  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  unusual  demand  for  gold  upon  the 
ooQtinent  is  described  by  some  of  them  as  being  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  French  armies, 
though  increased  also  by  that  state  of  alarm,  and  failure  of  confidence,  which  leads  to 
the  practice  of  hoarding. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  sound  and  natural  state  of  the  British 
currency,  the  foundation  of  which  is  gold,  no  increased  demand  for  gold  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  however  great,  or  from  whatever  causes  arising,  can  have  the  effect 
of  producing  here,  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  a  material  rise  in  the  market  price 
of  gold.  But  before  they  proceed  to  explain  the  grounds  of  that  general  opinion,  they 
wisti  to  Ftate  some  other  reasons  which  alone  would  have  led  them  to  doubt  whether  in 
point  of  fact,  such  a  demand  for  gold,  as  is  alleged,  has  operated  in  the  manner  sup- 
posed. 

Price  op  Gold  in  Continental  Markets. 

If  there  were  an  unusual  demand  for  gold  upon  the  continent,  such  as  could  iDfluence 
its  market  price  in  this  country,  it  would  of  course  intluence  also,  and  indeed  in  the  first 
instance,  its  price  in  the  continental  maikets  ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  thr)8e  who 
ascribed  the  high  price  here  to  a  ^reat  demand  abroad,  would  have  been  prepared  tostnte 
that  there  was  a  corresponding  hu^h  price  abroad.  Your  Committee  did  not  find  that 
they  grounded  their  inference  upon  any^  such  information  ;  and  so  far  as  your  Com- 
mittee have  been  enabled  to  ascertain,  it  does  not  appear  that  during  the  period  when  the 
price  of  gold  bullion  was  rising  here,  as  valued  in  our  paper,  there  was  any  correspond- 
ing rise  in  the  price  of  gold  bullion  in  the  markets  of  the  continent,  as  valued  in  their 
respective  currencies.  Mr.  Whilmore,  indeed,  the  late  governor  of  the  bank,  stated. 
that  in  his  opinion  it  was  the  high  price  abroad  which  had  carried  our  gold  coin  out  <»f 
this  country  ;  but  he  did  not  offer  to  your  Committee  any  proof  of  this  high  price.  Mr. 
Greffulhe,  a  continental  merchant,  who  appeared  to  iKi  remarkably  well  informed  in  ihe 
details  of  trade,  being  asked  by  the  Committee,  if  he  could  state  whether  any  ehnnge  had 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  gold  in  any  of  the  foreign  markets  within  tile  last  year, 
answered,  *•  No  very  material  change  that  I  am  aware  of."  Upon  a  subsequent  day, 
having  had  time  to  refer  to  the  actual  prices,  he  again  stated  to  the  Comnnttee,  *  I  beg 
leave  to  observe,  that  there  has  been  no  alteration  of  late  in  the  ^lint  i>rire  of  gold  in 
foreign  places,  nor  have  the  market  prices  experienced  an  advance  at  mIi  relative  to  ihe 
rise  that  has  taken  place  in  England  ;  one  of  the  papers  I  have  delivered  j-hews  the 
foreign  prices  reduced  into  sterling  money  at  the  present  low  rates  of  exchange,  and  the 
excess  above  our  market  price  may  be  considered  as  about  equal  to  the  charges  of  con- 
veyance." The  papers  he  refers  to  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  ;  and  this  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Greffulhe  throws  great  light  upon  this  part  of  the  subject ;  as  it  shews. 
that  the  actual  prices  of  gold  in  the  foreign  markets  are  just  so  much  lower  than  its 
market  price  here,  as  the  difference  of  exchange  amounts  to.  Mr.  Greffulhe's  paper  ia 
conlirmed  by  another,  which  has  been  laid  before  your  Committee.      Mr.  Abraham 
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Goldsmid  has  also  stated  to  your  Committee,  that  during  that  part  of  last  year  when  the 
market  price  of  gold  here  rose  so  high,  its  price  at  Hamburgh  did  not  fluctuate  more 
than  from  8  to  4  per  cent. 

Here  your  Committee  must  observe,  that  both  at  Hamburg  and  Amsterdam,  when 
the  measure  of  value  is  not  gold  as  in  this  country,  but  silver,  an  unusual  demand  for 
gold  would  a£fect  its  money  price,  that  is,  its  price  in  silver  ;  and  that  as  it  does  notap 
pear  that  there  has  been  any  considerable  rise  m  the  price  of  gold,  as  valued  in  silver,  at 
those  places  in  the  last  year,  the  inference  is,that  there  was  not  any  considerable  increase  In 
the  demand  for  gold.  That  permanent  rise  in  the  market  price  of  n>ld  above  its  Mint  price, 
which  appears  by  Mr.  Greffulhe's  paper  to  have  taken  place  tor  several  years  both  at 
Hamburg  and  Amsterdam,  may  in  some  degree  be  ascribed,  as  your  Committee  con- 
•ceive,  to  an  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  precious 
metals  all  over  the  world  ;  concerning  which,  much  curious  and  satisfactory  evidence 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  particularly  in  the  documents  laid  before  your  Cmn- 
mittee  by  Mr.  Allen.  From  the  same  cause,  a  fall  in  the  relative  price  of  silver  appears 
to  have  taken  place  in  this  country  for  some  time  before  the  increase  of  our  paper  cur- 
rency began  to  operate.  Silver  having  fallen  in  relative  value  to  gold  throughout  the 
world,  gold  has  appeared  to  rise  in  price  in  those  markets  where  silver  is  the  fixed 
measure,  and  silver  has  appeared  to  fall  in  those  where  gold  is  the  fixed  measure. 

Prick  op  Gold  in  England. 

With  respect  to  the  alleged  demand  for  gold  upon  the  continent  for  the  supply  of 
the  French  armies,  your  Committee  must  further  observe,  that,  if  the  wants  of  the 
military  chest  have  been  latterly  much  increased  the  general  supply  of  Europe  with 
gold  has  been  augmented  by  all  that  quantity  which  this  great  commercial  country  has 
spared  in  consequence  of  the  substitution  of  another  medium  of  circulation.  And 
your  Committee  cannot  omit  remarking,  that  though  the  circumstances  which  might 
occasion  such  an  increased  demand  may  recently  have  existed  in  greater  force  than  at 
former  period-s,  yet  in  the  former  wars  and  convulsions  of  the  continent,  they  must 
have  existed  in  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  some  effect.  Sir  Francis  Baring  has  very 
justly  referred  to  the  seven  years'  war  and  to  the  American  war,  and  remarks,  that  no 
want  of  bullion  was  then  felt  in  this  counUy.  And  upon  referring  for  a  course  of 
years  to  the  tables  which  are  published  for  the  use  of  the  merchants,  such  as  Lloyd's 
lists  and  Wettenhall's  Course  of  Exchange,  your  Committee  have  found  that  from  the 
middle  of  the  year  1773,  when  the  reformation  of  the  ^Id  coin  took  place,  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  year  1790,  two  years  after  the  suspension  of  the  cash  payments  of  the 
Bank,  the  market-price  of  standard  gold  in  bars  remained  steadily  uniform  at  the 
price  of  3^.  17«.  6r/.  [being,  with  the  small  allowance  for  loss  by  detention  at  the  Mint, 
equal  to  the  Mint  price  of  3/.  17«.  10^(2.]  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  from  May, 
1783,  to  May,  1784.  when  it  was  occasionally  8^.  18«.  During  the  same  period,  it  is  to 
be  noticed,  the  price  of  Portugal  gold  coin  was  occasionally  as  high  as  4Z.  2«. ;  and  your 
Committee  also  observe,  that  it  was  stated  to  the  Lord's  Committee  in  1797  by  Mr. 
Abraham  Newland,  that  the  bank  had  been  frequently  obliged  to  buy  gold  higher  than  the 
Mint  price,  and  upon  one  particular  occasion  gave  as  much  for  a  small  quantity,  which 
their  agent  procured  from  Portugal,  as  42.  8«.  But  your  Committee  find,  tbat  the  price 
of  standard  gold  in  bars  was  never  for  any  length  of  time  materially  above  the  Mint 
price,  during  the  whole  period  of  24  years  which  elapsed  from  the  reformation  of  the 
gold  coin  to  the  suspension  of  the  cash  payments  of  the  bank.  The  two  most  remarki 
able  periods  prior  to  the  present,  when  the  market  price  of  gold  in  this  country  has  ex> 
ceeded  our  Mint  price,  were  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  when  the  silver  coin  was 
very  much  worn  below  its  standard,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  present  Majesty's 
reign,  when  the  gold  coin  was  very  much  worn  below  its  standard.  In  both  those 
periods,  the  excess  of  the  market  price  of  gold  above  its  Mint  price  was  found  to  be 
owing  to  the  bad  Htate  of  the  currency;  and  in  both  instances,  the  reformation  of  the 
currency  effectually  lowered  the  market  price  of  gold  to  the  level  of  the  Mint  price. 
During  the  whole  of  the  years  1796  and  1797,  in  which  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of 
gold,  occasioned  by  the  great  demands  of  the  country  bankers  in  order  to  increase  tJieir 
'acp«>9its,  the  market  price  of  gold  never  rose  above  the  Mint  price. 

Your  Committee  have  still  further  to  remark  upon  this  point,  that  the  evidence  laid 
before  them  htus  led  them  to  entertain  much  doubt  of  the  alleged  fact,  that  a  scarcity  of 
gold  bullion  h>i8  been  recently  experienced  in  th:s  country.  That  guineas  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  circulation,  there  can  be  no  question;  but  that  does  not  prove  a 
ecarcity  of  bullion,  any  more  than  the  high  price  proves  that  scarcity.  If  gold  is  ren- 
dered dear  by  any  other  cause  than  scarcity,  those  who  cannot  purchase  it  without 
paying  the  high  price,  will  be  very  apt  to  conclude  that  it  is  scarce.  A  very  extensive 
home  dealer  who  was  examined,  and  who  spoke  very  much  of  the  scarcity  of  gold, 
acknowledged  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  any  quantity  he  wanted,  if  he  was 
willing  to  pay  the  price  for  it.  And  it  appears  to  your  Committee,  that,  though  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year  there  have  been  large  exportations  of  gold  to  the  continent,  there 
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hftTe  been  alsoyeiy  considerable  importations  of  it  into  this  country  from  Sontli  America, 
chitffly  through  the  West  ludics  The  changes  which  have  affected  Spain  and  Por- 
Uigml,  combtufd  with  our  maritime  and  cominerciai  advantages,  woula  8eem  to  have 
reoder  d  this  country  a  channel  through  which  (h*;  produce  of  the  mines  of  New  Spain 
ind  the  Brazils  pass  ^>  the  rt'St  of  the  world.  In  such  a  situation,  the  imports  of 
ballion  and  coin  give  us  the  opportunity  of  first  supplying  ourselves  ;  and  must  render 
this  the  last  of  the  great  markets  in  wiiioh  a  sc  ir.iiy  of  that  article  will  be  felt.  This 
Is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  Portugal  ^old  coin  is  now  scot  regularly  from 
this  country  to  the  cotton  settlements  in  the  Hraztls.  Pernambuco,  and  Maranham, 
vhile  dollars  are  remitted  in  considerable  quantities  to  ihis  country  from  Hio  Janeiro. 

It  is  important  also  to  observe,  that  the  rise  in  the  market  price  of  silver  in  thi& 
oamitry,  which  has  nearly  correspond^'d  to  that  of  the  market  price  of  gold,  cannot  in 
my  degree  be  ascribed  to  a  scarcity  of  silver.  The  importations  of  silvttr  have  of  late 
fears  been  unusually  large,  while  the  usual  drain  for  India  and  China  has  been 
itopped. 

Por  all  these  reasons,  your  Committee  would  be  incliued  to  think,  that  those  who  as- 
cribe the  high  price  of  gold  to  an  unusual  demand  for  that  article,  and  a  consequent 
Karcit^',  assume  facts  as  certain  of  which  there  is  no  evidence.  But  even  if  these  as- 
ramptions  were  proved,  to  ascribe  the  hii^h  price  of  gold  m  this  country  to  its  scarcity, 
Kems  to  your  Committee  to  involve  a  misconception,  which  they  think  it  important  to 
Bxplain. 

In  this  country,  gold  is  itself  the  measure  of  all  exchangeable  value,  the  scale  ta 
which  all  money  prices  are  referred.  It  is  so.  not  only  by  the  usage  and  commercial 
babils  of  the  country,  but  liKewise  by  operation  of  law.  ever  since  the  act  of  the  14th 
9fhi4  present  Majesty  [finally  ren'lered  pcrpeiual  by  an  act  of  the  39th  year  of  the 
neigQ]  disallowed  a  legal  tender  in  bilvcr  coin  beyond  the  sum  of  25/.  Gold  being  thus 
Hir  measure  of  prices,  a  commodity  is  said  tr)  b.*  dear  or  cheap  according  as  more  or 
Ism  f^ld  is  given  in  exchange  tor  a.Kivcn  qua^tiry  of  that  commodity  ;  but  a  given 
]iiantity  of  gold  itself  wdl  never  be  exchanged  for  a  grenter  or  a  less  quantity  of  gold 
if  the  same  standard  fineness.  At  particular  times  it  may  be  convenient  in  exchange 
For  gold  in  a  particular  coin,  to  give  more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  other  gold  ;  but 
Lhis  difference  can  never  exceed  a  certain  small  limit ;  and  thus  it  has  happened  that 
the  bank,  while  liable  to  pay  its  notes  in  specie,  has  under  particular  emergencies  been 
pat  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  gold  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  keep  up  or  to  repair  its 
itock.  But  generally  speaking,  the  price  of  gold,  being  itself  measured  and  expressed 
A  gold,  cannot  be  raised  or  lowered  by  an  increased  or  diminished  demand  for  it.  An 
xiDoe  of  gold  will  exchange  for  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  ounce  of  gold  of  the  same 
Ineness,  except  so  far  as  an  allowance  is  to  be  made,  if  the  one  ounce  is  dined  or 
ilherwise  manufactured  and  the  other  is  not,  for  the  expense  of  that  coinage  or  manu- 
facture. An  ounce  of  standard  gold  bullion  will  not  leteh  more  in  our  market  than 
U.  17«.  1(H^.,  unless  3^.  17«.  lO^d.,  in  our  actual  currency  is  equivalent  to  less  than  an 
Mmoe  of  gold.  An  increase  or  diminution  in  the  demand  for  gold,  or  what  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  a  diminution  or  increase  in  the  general  supply  of  gold,  will,  no  doubt, 
liave  a  material  effect  upon  the  money  prices  of  all  other  articles.  An  increased  de- 
mand for  gold,  and  a  consequent  scarcity  of  that  article,  will  make  it  more  valuable  in 
proportion  to  all  other  articles ;  the  same  quantity  of  gold  will  purchase  a  greater 
|uanttty  of  any  other  article  than  it  did  before:  in  other  words,  the  real  price  of  gold, 
or  the  quantity  of  commodities  given  in  exchange  for  it,  will  rise,  and  the  money  prices 
of  all  commodities  will  fall ;  the  money  price  of  gold  itself  will  remain  unaltered,  but  the 
price  of  all  other  commodities  will  fall.  That  this  is  not  the  present  state  of  things  is 
abundantly  manifest ;  the  prices  of  all  commodities  have  risen,  and  ^old  appears  to 
have  risen  in  its  price  only  in  common  with  them.  If  this  common  effect  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  one  and  the  same  cause,  that  cause  can  only  be  found  in  the  ptate  of  the  cur- 
rency of  this  country. 

Price  op  Bullion  Compared  with  Coin. 

Your  Committee  think  it  proper  to  state  still  more  speciflrallv,  what  appear  to  them 
to  be  the  principles  which  govern  the  relative  prices  of  gold  in  buUiun  and  gold  in  coin, 
BS  well  as  of  paper  circulating  in  its  place  and  exchangeable  for  it.  They  cannot  in- 
troduce this  subject  more  properly,  than  by  adverting  to  tiiose  simple  principles  and 
regulations,  on  which  a  coinage  issuing  from  t  le  King's  mint  is  founded. 

The  object  is  to  secure  to  the  people  a  standard  of  a  determinate  value,  by  affixing 
%  stamp,  under  the  royal  authority,  to  pieces  of  gold,  which  are  thus  ce'liiied  to  be 
)f  a  given  weight  and  fineness.  Gold  in  bullion  is  the  standard  to  which  the  Legis 
latore  has  intended  that  the  coin  should  be  conformed,  and  with  ^vhich  it  should  be 
Ideatlfled  as  much  as  possible.  And  if  that  intention  of  the  legislature  were  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  the  coined  gold  would  bear  precisely  the  same  price  in  exchange  for 
in  other  commodities  as  it  would  have  borne  had  it  continued  In  the  shape  of  bullion; 
itt  H  is  subject  to  some  small  fiuctuations. 
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First,  there  is  some  expense  incurred  in  converting  bullion  into  coin.  They  who 
send  bullion  to  be  coined,  and  it  is  allowed  to  any  one  to  send  it,  though  they  are  charged 
with  no  seignorage,  incur  a  loss  of  interest  bv  the  detention  of  their  gold  in  the  mint. 
This  loss  may  hitherto  have  amounted  to  about  \l.  per  cent.,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  improvements  of  the  system  of  the  new  Mint  will  cause  the  detention  and  con- 
sequent loss  to  be  much  smaller.  This  1^.  per  cent,  has  formed  the  limit,  or  nearly  the 
limit,  to  the  possible  rise  of  the  value  of  com  above  that  of  bullion;  for  to  suppose  that 
coin  could,  through  any  cause,  advance  much  above  this  limit,  would  be  to  assume  tliat 
there  was  a  hieh  profit  on  a  transaction,  in  which  there  is  no  risk,  and  every  one  has  an 
opportunity  of  engaging. 

The  two  following  circumstances  conjoined  account  for  the  depression  of  the  coin 
below  the  price  of  bullion,  and  will  show  what  must  have  been  the  limit  to  its  fxtent  . 
before  1797,  the  period  of  the  suspension  of  the  cash  pavments  of  the  liank  of  England. 
First,  the  coin,  after  it  had  become  current,  was  gradually  diminished  in  weight  by  use, 
and  therefore,  if  melted,  would  produce  a  less  quantity  of  bullion.  The  average  dimi- 
nution of  weight  of  the  present  current  gold  coin  below  that  of  the  same  coin  when  fresh 
from  the  mint  appears  by  the  evidence  to  be  nearly  \l.  per  cent.  This  evil,  in  nioru 
ancient  times,  was  occasionally  verv  great  It  was  particularly  felt  in  an  early  period 
of  his  present  Majesty's  reign,  and  led  to  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin  in  1773.  But 
it  is  now  carefully  guarded  Hgainst,  not  only  by  the  legal  punishment  of  every  wilful 
deterioration  of  the  gold  coin,  but  also  by  the  regulation  of  the  statute,  that  guineas, 
of  which  the  full  weight  when  fresh  irom  the  mint  is  5  dwts.  9)2  grains,  shall  ma  be  a 
legal  tender  if  worn  below  5  dwts.  Sgrs.;  the  depreciation  thus  allowed  being  at  the 
utmost  1.  11  per  cent.  A  still  more  material  cause  of  depression  is  the  difficulty  under 
which  the  holders  of  coin  have  been  placed  when  they  wished  to  convert  it  into  bullion. 
The  law  of  this  country  forbids  any  other  gold  coin  than  that  which  has  l»ecome  light  to 
be  put  into  the  melting  pot,  and.  with  a  very  questionable  policy,  prohibits  the  exporta- 
tion of  our  gold  coin,  and  of  any  gold,  unless  an  oath  is  taken  that  it  lias  not  been  pro- 
duced from  the  coin  of  this  realm.  It  appears  by  the  evidence  that  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  gold  bullion  which  mHy  be  sworn  off  for  exportation  and  that  of 
the  gold  produced  or  supposed  to  be  produced  from  our  own  coin,  which,  by  law,  is 
convertible  only  to  domestic  purposes,  amouuts  at  present  to  between  3«.  and  4«.  per 
ounce. 

The  two  circumstances  which  have  now  been  mentioned  have  unquestionably  con- 
stituted, in  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  the  whole  cause  of  that  depression  of  the 
value  of  the  gold  coin  of  this  country  in  exchange  for  commodities,  below  the  value  of 
bullion  in  exchange  for  commodities,  which  has  occasionally  arisen  or  could  a^i^e  at 
those  times  when  the  Bank  paid  in  specie,  and  gold  was  consequently  obtainable  in  the 
quantity  that  was  desired;  and  the  limit  fixed  by  those  two  circumstances  conjoined,  t«> 
this  excess  of  the  market  price  of  gold  above  the  Mint  price,  whs  therefore  a  limit  of 
about  5t  per  cent.  The  chief  part  of  this  depression  is  to  be  ascribed  to  that  ancient  but 
doubtful  policy  of  this  country,  which,  by  attempting  to  confine  the  coin  within  the 
kingdom,  has  served,  in  the  same  manner  as  permanent  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
other  articles,  to  place  it  under  a  disadvantage,  and  to  give  to  it  a  less  value  in  the  market 
than  the  same  article  would  have  if  subject  to  no  such  prohibition. 

IlAMBURon  Currency  Methods. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  on  the  causes  and  limits  of  the  ordinary  difference 
between  the  market  and  Mint  price  of  gold,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the 
mode,  explained  in  the  evidence,  of  securing  a  fixed  standard  of  value  for  the  great 
commercial  payments  of  Hamburgh.  The  payments  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life 
are  made  in  a  currency  composed  of  the  coins  of  the  several  surrounding  states;  but 
silver  is  the  standard  there  resorted  to  in  the  great  commercial  payments,  as  gold  is  in 
England.  No  difference  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in  this  country,  between  the 
Mint  and  market  price  of  gold,  can  ever  arise  at  Hamburgh  with  regard  to  silver,  because 
provision  is  made  that  none  of  the  three  causes  above  specified  [the  expense  of  coinage, 
the  depreciation  by  wear,  or  the  ol>struction  to  exportation],  sliall  have  any  operation. 
The  large  payments  of  Hamburgh  are  effected  in  Bank  money,  which  consists  of  actual 
silver  of  a  given  fineness,  h>dire(l  in  the  Hamburgh  bank  by  the  merchants  of  the  place, 
who  thereupon  have  a  proportionnle  credit  iii  the  bank-books,  which  they  transfer 
according  lo  their  occasions.  Tne  silver  being  a«wayed  and  weighed  with  scarcely  any 
loss  of  time,  the  first  mentioned  cause  of  fluctuationin  the  relative  value  of  the  current 
medium  compared  with  bullion  is  avoided.  C-ertain  masses  of  it  l>eing  then  certified 
(without  any  stamp  being  affixed  on  the  metal)  to  l)e  of  a  given  quantity  and  fineness, 
the  value  is  transferred  from  individual  to  individual  by  the  medium  merely  of  the  bank- 
books, and  thus  the  wearing  of  the  coin  bning  prevente<i,  one  cause  of  depreciation  is 
removed.  A  free  right  is  also  given  to  withdraw,  melt  and  export  it;  and  thus  the  other 
and  principal  source  of  the  occasional  fall  of  tne  value  of  the  curitiut  medium  of  pny- 
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ment,  below  that  of  the  bullioD  which  it  is  intended  to  represent,  is  also  effectually  pre- 
dudfM). 

Id  this  manner  at  Hamburgh  stiver  is  not  only  the  measure  of  all  exchangeable  value, 
bat  U  is  rendered  an  invariable  measure,  except  in  so  far  as  the  relative  value  of  silver 
itself  varies  with  the  varying  Bupply  of  that  precious  metal  from  the  mines.  In  the  same 
nuuiDer  ihe  usage,  and  at  bist  the  law,  which  made  gold  coin  the  usual  and  at  last  the 
only  legal  tender  in  large  payments  here,  rendered  that  metal  our  measure  of  value;  and 
from  the  period  of  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin  down  to  the  suspension  of  the  Bank 
payments  in  specie  in  1797,  gold  coin  was  not  a  very  variable  measure  of  value;  being 
tabject  only  to  that  variation  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  bullion  which  depends  upon 
its  supply  from  the  mines,  together  with  that  limited  variation,  which,  as  above  described, 
might  take  place  between  the  market  and  the  Mint  price  of  gold  coin. 

The  highest  amount  of  tlie  depression  of  the  coin  which  can  take  place  when  the 
Bank  pays  in  ^old  has  just  been  stated  to  be  about  Tt\  per  cent ,  and  accordingly  it  will 
be  found  that  in  all  the  periods  preceding  1797.  the  difference  between  what  is  called  the 
Mint  price  and  market  price  of  gold  never  exceeded  that  limit. 

Since  the  suspension  of  cash  pavmeuts  in  1797.  however,  it  is  certain  that,  even  if 
gold  Is  still  our  measure  of  value  and  standard  of  prices,  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  new 
cause  of  variation,  from  the  pos.sible  exce&s  of  that  paper  which  is  not  convertible  into 
gold  at  will;  and  the  limit  of  this  new  variation  is  hs  ind(^tinite  as  the  excess  to  which 
that  paper  may  be  issued.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether,  since  the  new  system  of 
Bank  of  England  payments  has  been  fully  established,  gold  has  in  truth  continued  to  be 
our  measure  of  value;  and  wbether  we  have  any  other  standard  prices  than  that  circu- 
lating medium  issued  primarily  by  the  Bank  of  England  and  in  a  secondary  manner  by 
the  country  banks,  the  variations  of  which  in  relative  value  may  be  as  indefinite  as  the 
possible  excess  of  that  circulating  medium.  But  whether  our  present  measure  of  value. 
and  standard  of  prices,  be  this  paper  currency  thus  variable  in  its  relative  value,  or  con- 
tinues still  to  be  gold,  but  gold  rendered  more  variable  than  it  was  before  in  consequence 
of  being  interchangeable  for  a  paper  currency, which  is  not  at  will  convertible  into  gold, 
it  is,  in  either  case,  most  desirable  for  the  public  that  our  circulating  medium  should 
again  be  conformed,  as  speedily  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  its  real  and  legal 
standard,  gold  bullion. 

If  the  gold  coin  of  the  country  were  at  any  time  to  become  very  much  worn  and 
lessened  in  weight,  or  if  it  should  suffer  a  debasement  of  its  standard,  it  is  evident  that 
there  would  be  a  proportionable  rise  of  the  market  price  of  gold  bullion  above  its  Mint 
price;  for  the  Mint  price  is  the  sum  in  coin,  which  is  equivalent  in  intrinsic  value  to  a 
given  quantity,  an  ounce,  for  example,  of  the  metal  in  bullion;  and  if  the  intrinsic  value 
of  that  sum  of  coin  be  lessened,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  less  quantity  of  bullion  than  l)efore. 
The  same  rise  of  the  market  price  of  gold  above  its  Mint  price  will  take  place,  if  the  local 
currency  of  this  particular  country,  being  no  longer  convertible  into  gold,  should  at  any 
time  be'issued  to  excess.  That  excess  cannot  be  exported  to  other  countries,  and,  not 
being  convertible  into  specie,  it  is  not  necessarily  returned  upon  those  who  issued  it;  it 
remains  in  the  channel  of  circulation,  and  is  gradually  absorbed  by  increasing  the  prices 
of  all  commodities.  An  increase  in  the  quantity  or  the  local  currency  of  a  particular 
country  will  raise  prices  in  that  country  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  an  increase  in 
the  general  supply  of  precious  metals  raises  prices  all  over  the  world.  By  means  of  the 
increase  of  quantity,  the  value  of  a  given  portion  of  that  circulating  medium,  in  exchange 
for  other  commodities,  is  lowered;  in  other  words,  the  money  prices  of  all  other  com- 
modities are  raised,  and  that  of  bullion  with  the  rest.  In  this  manner  an  excess  of  the 
local  currency  <»f  a  particular  country  will  occasion  a  rise  of  the  market  price  of  ^old 
above  its  Mint  price.  It  is  no  less  evident  that  in  the  event  ot  the  prices  of  commodities 
being  raised  in  one  country  by  an  augmentation  of  its  circulating  medium,  while  no 
similar  augmentation  in  the  circulating  medium  of  a  neighboring  country  htis  led  to  a 
similar  rise  of  prices,  the  currencies  of  those  two  countries  will  no  longer  continue  to 
bear  the  same  relative  value  to  each  other  as  before.  The  intrinsic  value  of  a  given 
portion  of  the  one  currency  being  lessened,  while  that  of  the  other  remains  unaltered, 
the  exchange  will  be  computed  between  those  two  countries  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
former. 

In  this  manner,  a  general  rise  of  all  prices,  a  rise  in  the  market  price  of  gold,  and 
a  fall  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  will  be  the  effect  of  an  excessive  (juantity  of  circulating 
medium  in  a  country  which  has  adopted  a  currency  not  exportable  to  other  countries, 
or  not  convertible  at  will  into  a  coin  which  is  exportable. 


II. 
STATE  OF  FOREIGN  EXCEIANGES. 


Yoor  Committee  are  thus  led  to  the  next  head  of  tbeir  inquiry  :  the  present  state  ot 
the  exchanges  between  ihis  country  and  the  continent.    And  \ieie«  «l&  \i\id^\  \\i<^  \Qt'ccwv\ 
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head,  your  Committee  will  first  state  the  opinions  which  they  have  received  from, 
practical  men,  respecting  the  causes  of  the  present  state  of  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Oreffuihe,  a  general  merchant,  trading  chiefly  to  the  continent,  ascribed  the  fall 
of  exchange  between  London  and  Hamburgh,  near  18  per  cent,  below  par,  in  the  year 
1809,  "  altogether  to  the  commercial  situation  of  this  country  with  the  continent ;  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  imports,  and  payments  of  subsidies,  &c.,  having  very  much 
exceeded  the  exports."  He  stated,  however,  that  he  formed  his  Judgment  of  the 
balance  of  trade  in  a  great  measure  from  the  state  of  the  exchange  itself,  though  it  waa 
corroborated  by  what  fell  under  his  observation.  He  insisted  particularly  on  the  large 
imports  from  the  Baltic,  and  the  wines  and  brandies  brought  from  France,  in  return 
for  which  no  merchandise  had  been  exported  from  this  country.  He  observed  on  the 
other  band,  that  the  export  of  colonial  produce  to  the  continent  had  increased  in  the 
hist  year  compared  with  former  years ;  and  that  during  the  last  year  there  was  an 
excess,  to  a  considerable  amount,  of  the  exports  of  colonial  produce  and  British  manu- 
factures to  Holland  above  the  imports  from  thence,  but  not  nearly  equal,  he  thought, 
to  the  excess  of  imports  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  judging  m>m  the  state  of  the 
exchange  as  well  as  from  what  fell  generally  under  his  observation.  He  afterwarda 
explained,  that  it  was  not  strictly  the  balance  of  trade,  but  tlie  balance  of  payments, 
being  unfavorable  to  this  country,  which  he  assigned  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  rate 
of  exchange  ;  observing  also,  that  the  balance  of  paymenta  for  the  year  may  be  against 
us,  while  the  general  exports  exceed  the  imports.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
cause  of  the  present  state  .of  exchange  was  entirely  commercial,  with  the  addition  of 
the  foreign  expenditure  of  government ;  and  that  an  excess  of  imports  above  exports 
would  account  for  the  rates  of  exchange  continuing  so  high  as  16  per  cent,  against  thia 
country,  for  a  permanent  period  of  time. 

It  will  be  found  in  the  evidence,  that  several  other  witnesses  agree  in  substance  with 
Mr.  Greflfulhe,  in  this  explanation  of  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  exchange  ;  particu- 
larly Mr.  Chambers  and  Mr.  Coningham. 

Sir  Francis  Baring  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  he  considered  the  two  great  cir- 
cumstances which  affect  the  exchange  in  its  present  unfavorable  state,  to  be  the  restric- 
tions upon  trade  with  the  continent,  and  the  increased  circulation  of  this  country  in 
paper,  as  productive  of  the  scarcity  of  bullion.  And  he  instanced,  as  examples  of  a. 
contrary  state  of  things,  the  seven  years'  war,  and  the  American  war,  in  which  there 
were  the  same  remittances  to  make  to  the  continent  for  naval  and  military  expenditure, 
yet  no  want  of  bullion  ever  was  felt. 

The  Committee  liliewise  examined  a  very  eminent  continental  merchant,  whose 
evidence  will  be  found  to  contain  a  variety  of  valuable  information.  That  gentleman 
states,  that  the  exchange  cannot  fall  in  any  country  in  Europe  at  the  present  time,  if 
computed  in  coin  of  a  definitive  value,  or  in  something  convertible  into  such  coin,  lower 
than  the  extent  of  the  charge  of  transporting  it,  together  with  an  adequate  profit  in  pro- 
portion to  the  risk  attending  such  transmission.  He  conceives,  that  such  fall  of  our 
exchange  as  has  exceeded  that  extent  in  the  last  15  months,  must  certainly  be  referred 
to  the  circumstance  of  our  paper  currency  not  being  convertible  into  specie  ;  and  that  if 
that  paper  had  been  so  convertible,  and  guineas  had  been  in  general  circulation,  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  trade,  could  hardly  have  caused  so  great  a  fall  in  the  exchange  aa 
to  the  extent  of  5  or  6  per  cent.  He  explains  his  opinion  upon  the  subject  more 
Epecifically  in  the  following  answers,  which  are  extracted  from  different  parts  of  hia 
evidence. 

**  To  what  causes  do  you  ascribe  the  present  unfavorable  course  of  exchange  ?— The 
first  great  depreciation  took  place  when  the  French  got  possession  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, and  passed  severe  penal  decrees  against  a  communication  with  this  country  ;  at 
the  same  time  that  a  sequestration  was  laid  upon  all  English  goods  and  property,  whilst 
tlie  payments  for  English  account  were  still  to  l)e  made,  and  the  reimbursements  to  be 
taken  on  this  C'Untry  ;  many  mo  *e  bills  were  in  consequence  to  be  sold  than  could  be 
taken  by  persons  requiring  to  make  payments  in  England.  The  communication  by- 
letters  being  also  very  difficult  and  uncertain,  middle  men  were  not  to  be  found,  as  in 
usual  times,  to  purchase  and  send  such  bills  to  England  for  returns ;  whilst  no  suit  at 
law  could  be  instituted  in  the  courts  of  justice  there  against  any  person  who  chose  to 
resist  payment  of  a  returned  bill,  or  to  dispute  the  charges  of  re-exchange.  Whilst 
those  causes  depressed  the  exchange,  payments  due  to  England  only  came  round  at 
distant  periods  ;  the  exchange  once  lowered  by  those  circumstances,  and  bullion  being^ 
withheld  in  England  to  make  up  those  occasional  differences,  the  operations  between 
this  country  and  the  continent  have  continued  at  a  low  rate,  aa  it  is  only  matter  of 
opinion  what  rate  a  pound  sterling  is  there  to  be  valued  at,  not  being  able  to  obtain 
what  it  is  meant  to  represent.*' 

*'  The  exchange  against  England  fiuctuating  from  15  to  20  per  cent.,  how  much  of 
that  loss  may  be  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  enemy  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  and  the  interruption  of  intercourse  which  has  been  the  result,  and  how 
much  to  the  effect  of  the  Bank  of  England  paper  not  being  convertible  into  cash,  to 
which  you  have  ascribed  a  part  of  that  depreciation  ?— I  ascribe  the  whole  of  the 
'^redation  to  have  taken  place  originally  in  oonsequenee  of  the  measures  of  the 
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enemy,  and  its  not  having  recovered  to  the  circumstance  of  the  paper  of  England  not 
bdng  exchangeable  for  cash." 

'*  Since  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  which  vou  have  described,  what  other  causes  have 
continued  to  operate  on  the  coDtioent  to  lower  the  course  of  exchange  ? — Very  con- 
siderable shipments  from  the  Baltic,  which  were  drawn  fur  and  the  bills  negotiated 
immediately  on  the  shipments  taking  place,  without  consulting  the  interest  of  the 
proprietors  in  this  country  much,  by  deferring  such  a  negotiation  till  a  demand  should 
take  place  for  such  bills  :  The  continued  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  carrying  on  the 
correspondence  between  this  country  and  the  continent :  The  curtailed  number  of 
houses  to  be  found  on  the  continent  willini;  to  undertake  such  operations,  either  by 
accepting  bills  for  English  account  drawn  from  the  va^-ious  parts  where  shipments  take 
place*  or  by  accepting  bills  drawn  from  this  country,  either  against  property  shipped,  or 
on  a  speculative  Idea  that  the  exchange  either  ought  or  is  likely  to  rise  :  The  length  of 
time  that  is  required  beforegoods  can  be  converted  into  cash,  from  the  circuitous  routes 
they  are  obliges  to  take  :  The  very  large  sums  of  money  paid  to  foreign  ship  owners, 
which  in  some  instances,  such  a9  on  the  article  of  hemp,  has  amounted  to  nearly  its 
prime  cost  in  liussia :  The  want  of  middle  men  who  as  formerly  used  to  employ  great 
capitals  in  exchange  operations,  who.  from  the  increised  difficulties  and  dangers  to 
which  such  operations  are  now  subject,  are  at  present  rarely  to  be  met  with,  to  make  com- 
bined excliange  uperations,  which  tend  to  anticipate  probable  ultimate  results/' 

The  preceding  answers,  and  the  rest  of  this  gentleman's  evidence,  all  involve  this 
principle,  expresied  more  or  less  distinctly,  that  bullion  is  the  true  regulator  both  of  the 
value  of  a  local  currency  and  of  the  rate  of  foreign  exchanges  ;  and  that  the  free  con- 
▼ertibility  of  paper  currency  into  the  precious  metals,  and  the  free  exportation  of  those 
metals,  place  a  limit  to  the  fall  of  exchange,  and  not  only  check  the  exchanges  from 
falling  below  that  limit,  but  recover  them  by  restoring  the  balance. 

Par  of  Exchange 

Your  Committee  need  not  particularly  point  out  in  what  respects  these  opinions 
received  from  persons  of  practical  detail,  are  vdgue  and  unsatisfactory,  and  in  what 
respects  they  are  contradictory  of  one  another  ;  considerable  assistance,  however,  may 
be  derived  from  the  information  which  the  evidence  of  these  i)ersons  affords,  in  ex- 
plaining the  true  causes  of  the  present  state  of  the  exchanges. 

Your  Committee  conceive  that  there  is  no  point  of  trade,  considered  politically, 
which  is  better  settled,  than  the  subject  of  foreign  exchanges.  The  par  of  exchange  be- 
tween two  countries  is  that  sum  of  the  currency  of  either  of  the  two,  which  in  pomt  of 
intrinsic  value,  is  precisely  equal  to  a  given  sum  of  the  currency  of  the  other  ;  that  is, 
contains  precisely  an  equal  weight  of  ^old  or  silver  of  the  same  fineness.  If  25  livres 
of  France  contained  precisely  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  silver  with  304.  sterling.  26 
would  be  said  to  be  the  par  of  exchange  between  London  and  Paris.  If  one  country 
uses  gold  for  its  principal  measure  of  value,  and  another  uses  silver,  the  par  between 
those  countries  cannot  be  estimated  for  any  particular  period,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  at  that  particular  period  ;  and  as  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  precious  metals  is  subject  to  fluctuation,  the  par  of  exchange  l>etween 
two  such  countries  is  not  strictly  a  fixed  point,  but  fluctuates  within  certain  limits.  An 
illustration  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  evidence,  in  the  calculation  of  the  par  between 
London  and  Hamburgh,  which  is  estimated  to  be  84/  3J^  Flemish  shillings  for  a  pound 
sterling.  That  rate  of  exchange.which  is  produced  at  any  particular  period  by  a  balance 
of  trade  or  payments  between  the  two  countries,  and  by  a  consequent  disproportion  be- 
tween the  supply  and  the  demand  of  bills  drawn  by  the  one  upon  the  other,  is  a  de- 
parture on  one  side  or  the  other  from  the  real  and  fixed  par.  But  this  renl  par  will  be 
altered  if  any  change  takes  place  in  the  currency  of  one  of  the  two  countries,  whether 
that  change  consists  in  tl  e  wear  or  debasement  of  a  metallic  currency  below  its  stan- 
dard, or  in  the  discredit  of  a  forced  paper  currency,  or  in  the  excess  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency, not  convertible  into  specie  ;  a  fail  having  taken  place  in  ^he  in- 
trinsic value  of  a  given  portion  of  one  currency,  that  portion  will  no  longer 
be  equal  to  the  same  portion,  as  before,  of  the  other  currency.  But  though 
the  real  par  of  the  currencies  is  thus  altered,  the  dealers,  having  little  orno  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  par,  continue  to  reckon  their  course  of  exchanges  from  the  former  denom- 
ination of  the  par  ;  and  in  this  state  of  things  a  distinction  is  necessary  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  real  and  computed  course  of  exchange.  The  computed  course  of  exchange 
as  expressed  in  the  tables  used  by  the  merchants,  will  then  include,  not  only  the  real 
difference  of  exchange  arising  from  the  state  of  trade,  but  likewise  the  difference  be- 
tween the  original  par  and  the  new  par.  Those  two  sums  may  happen  to  be  added  to- 
gether in  the  calculation,  or  they  may  happen  to  be  set  against  each  other. «  If  the 
country,  whose  currency  has  been  depreciated  in  comparison  with  the  other,  has  the 
balance  of  trade  al-M)  against  it,  the  computed  rate  of  exchange  will  appear  to  be 
still  more  unfavorable  than  the  real  difference  of  exchange  will  be  found  to  be  ;  and  so 
If  that  same  coontry  has  the  balance  of  trade  in  it&  lavoi,  X\ie  coixiV^\«^  \^\a  qI^  ^t^- 
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change  will  appear  to  be  much  less  favorable  than  the  real  difference  of  exchange  will 
be  found  to  be.  Before  the  new  coinage  of  our  silver  in  King  William's  time,  the  ex- 
change between  England  and  Holland,  computed  in  the  usual  manner  according  to  the 
standard  of  their  respective  Mints  was  25  per  cent,  against  England  ;  but  the  value  of 
the  current  coin  of  England  was  more  than  25  per  cent,  below  the  standard  value  ;  so 
that  if  that  of  HoUancTwas  at  its  full  standard,  the  real  exchange  was  in  fact  in  favor 
of  England.  It  may  happen  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  two  parts  of  the  calculation 
may  be  both  opposite  and  equal,  the  real  exchange  in  favor  of  the  country  by  trade 
being  equal  to  the  nominal  exchange  against  it  by  the  state  of  its  currency  ;  in  that  case, 
the  computed  exchange  will  be  at  par,  while  the  real  exchange  is  in  fact  in  favor  of  that 
country  Again,  the  currencies  of  both  the  countries  which  trade  together  may  have 
undergone  an  alteraiion,  and  that  either  in  an  equal  degree,  or  unequally  ;  in  such  a 
case,  the  question  of  the  real  state  of  the  exchange  between  them  becomes  a  little  more 
complicated,  but  it  is  to  be  resolved  exactly  upon  the  same  principle.  Without  going 
out  of  the  bounds  of  the  present  inquiry,  this  may  be  well  illustrated  by  the  present 
state  of  the  exchange  of  London  with  I^ortugal.  as  quoted  in  the  tables  of  the  18th  of 
May  last.  The  exchanire  of  London  on  Lisbon  appears  to  be  67^  ;  Ql%d.  sterling  for 
a  milree  is  the  old  established  par  of  exchange  between  the  two  countries  ;  and  67^  ac- 
cordingly is  still  said  to  be  the  par.  But  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lynde,  it  appears,  that, 
in  Portugal,  all  payments  are  now  by  law  made  one-half  in  hard  money,  and  one  half  in 
government  paper  ;  and  that  this  paper  is  depreci«ted  at  a  discount  of  27  per  cent.  Upon 
all  payments  made  in  Portugal,  therefore,  there  is  a  discount  or  loss  of  13^^  per  cent,  and 
the  exchange  at  67^,  though  nominally  at  par,  is  in  truth,  13^  per  cent,  against  this 
country.  If  the  exchange  were  really  at  par,  it  would  be  quoted  at  56  65-100  or  appar- 
ently 13^  per  cent,  in  favor  of  London,  as  compared  with  the  old  par  which  was  fixed 
before  the  depreciation  of  the  Portuguese  medium  of  payments.  Whether  this  18^  per 
cent,  which  stands  against  this  country  by  the  present  exchange  on  Lisbon,  is  a  real 
difference  of  exchange,  occasioned  by  the  course  of  trade  and  by  the  remittances  to 
Portugal  on  account  of  government,  or  a  nominal  and  apparent  exchange  occasioned  by 
something  in  the  state  of  our  own  currency,  or  is  partly  real  and  partly  nominal,  may 
perhaps  be  determined  by  what  your  Committee  have  yet  to  state. 

It  appears  to  your  Committee  to  have  been  long  settled  and  understood  as  a  principle 
that  the  difference  of  exchange  resulting  from  the  state  of  trade  and  payments  between 
two  countries  is  limited  by  the  exi>en8e  of  conveying  and  insuring  the  precious  metals 
from  one  country  to  the  other  ;  at  least,  that  it  cannot  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
exceed  that  limit.  The  real  difference  of  exchange,  resultmg  from  the  state  of  trade, 
and  payments  never  can  fall  lower  than  the  amount  of  such  expense  of  carriage,  includ- 
ing the  insurance.  The  truth  of  this  position  is  so  plain,  and  it  is  so  uniformly  agreed 
to  by  all  the  practical  authorities,  both  commercial  and  political,  that  your  Committee 
will  assume  it  as  indisputable. 

It  occurred,  however,  to  your  Committee  that  the  amount  of  that  charge  and  premium 
of  insurance  might  be  increased  above  what  it  has  been  in  ordinary  perils  even  of  war, 
by  the  pecuHar  circumstances  which  at  present  obstruct  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and  that  as  such  an  increase  would 
place  so  much  lower  than  usual  the  limit  to  which  our  exchanges  might  fall,  an  explan- 
ation might  thereby  be  furnished  of  their  present  unusual  fall  Your  Committee  accord- 
ingly directed  their  enquiries  to  this  point. 

Cost  op  Transportinq  Gold. 

It  was  stated  to  your  Committee,  by  the  merchant  who  has  t^een  already  mentioned  as 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  trade  betweeqthis  country  and  the  Continent,  that 
the  present  expense  of  transporting  gold  from  London  to  Hamburgh,  independent  of 
the  premium  of  insurance,  is  from  1^  to  2  per  cent.;  that  the  risk  is  very  variable  from 
day  to  day,  so  that  there  is  no  fixed  premium,  but  he  conceived  the  average  risk,  for  the 
fifteen  months  preceding  the  time  when  he  spoke,  to  have  been  about  4  per  cent.,  mak- 
ing the  whole  cost  of  sending  gold  from  London  to  Hamburgh  for  those  fifteen  montha 
at  such  average  of  the  risk,  from  51  to 6  percent.— Mr.  Abraham  Goldsmid  stated,  that 
in  the  last  five  or  six  months  of  the  year  1809,  the  expense  of  sending  gold  to  Holland 
varied  exceedingly,  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  for  all  charges,  covering  the  risk  as  well  as  the 
costs  of  transportation.  By  the  evidence  which  was  taken  before  the  Committees  upon 
Bank  Affairs,  in  1797,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  sending  specie  from  London  to  Ham- 
burgh in  that  time  of  war,  including  all  charges  as  well  as  an  average  of  insur- 
ance, was  estimated  at  a  little  more  than  8^  per  cent.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  state  of  the  war, 
and  the  increased  difficulties  of  intercourse  with  the  Continent,  the  cost  of  transporting 
the  precious  metals  thither  from  this  country  has  not  only  l)een  rendered  more  fluctuat- 
ing than  it  used  to  l)e,  but,  upon  the  whole,  is  very  considerably  increased.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  upon  an  average  of  the  risk  for  that  period  when  it  aeems  to 
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bare  been  highest,  the  last  half  of  the  last  year,  the  co^t  and  insurance  of  transporting 
cold  to  Hamburgh  or  to  Holland  did  not  exceed  7  per  cent.  It  was  of  course  greater 
4it  par  iculnr  tioes,  when  tue  risk  was  above  that  average.  It  is  <^vident  also  that  the 
risk.  Nnd  consequently  the  whole  cost  of  transporting  it  to  an  inland  market,  to  Paris, 
f<ir  example,  liould  upon  an  average,  be  higher  than  that  of  carrymg  it  to  Ambter^ 
dam  or  Hamburgh.  It  follows  that  the  limit  to  which  the  exchanges,  as  resulting 
from  the  state  of  trade,  might  fall  and  continue  unfavorable  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  has,  during  the  period  in  question,  l)een  a  good  deal  lower  than  in  former 
limes  of  war  ;  but  it  appears  also,  that  the  expense  of  remitting  specie  has  not  been 
Increa^Hl  8o  much,  and  that  the  limit  by  which  the  depression  of  the  exchanges  is 
bounded  has  not  been  lowered  so  much,  as  to  afford  an  adequate  explanation  of  a  faU 
<)f  the  exchanges  so  great  as  from  16  to  20  \\eT  cent,  below  par.  The  increased  cost 
of  such  remittance  would  explain,  at  those  moments  when  the  risk  was  greatest,  a  fall 
of  something  more  than  7  per  cent,  in  the  exchange  with  Hamburgh  or  Holland,  and  a 
fall  btill  greater  perhaps  in  the  exchange  with  Paris  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  fall  which  has 
actually  taken  place,  remains  to  be  explained  in  some  other  manner. 

Your  Committee  are  disposed  to  think  from  the  result  of  the  whole  evidence, 
contradictory  as  it  is,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  trade  of  this  country,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  were  such  as  to  occasion  a  real  fall  of  our  exchanges  with  the  Con- 
tinent to  a  certain  extent,  and  perhaps  at  one  period  almost  as  low  as  the  limit  fixed 
by  the  expense  of  remitting  gold  from  hence  to  the  respective  markets.  And  your 
Committee  is  inclined  to  this  opinion,  l)oth  by  what  is  stated  regarding  the  excess  of 
imports  from  the  Continent  above  the  exports,  though  that  is  the  part  of  the  subject 
which  is  left  most  in  doubt ;  and  also  by  what  is  stated  respecting  the  mode  in  which 
the  payments  in  our  trade  have  been  latterly  effected,  an  advance  being  paid  upon  the 
imports  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  a  long  credit  being  given  upon  the  ex- 
ports to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

Your  Committee,  observing  how  entirely  the  present  depression  of  our  exchange 
with  Europe  is  referred  by  many  persons  to  a  great  excess  of  our  imports  above  our 
exports,  have  called  for  an  account  of  the  actual  value  of  those  for  the  last  five 
years  ;  and  Mr.  Irving,  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs,  has  accord inglv  furnished 
the  most  accurate  estimate  of  both  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  form.  He  has  also 
endeavored  to  forward  the  object  of  the  Committee  by  calculating  how  much  should 
be  deducted  from  the  value  of  goods  imported,  on  account  of  articles  in  return  for 
which  nothing  is  exported.  These  dediiciions  consist  of  the  produce  of  fisheries,  and 
of  imports  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which  are  of  the  nature  of  rents,  profits, 
and  c*apital  remitted  to  proprietors  in  this  country.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
this  country,  upon  the  face  of  the  account  thus  made  up,  was  : 

In  1805  about £  6.616.000 

1806  ••  10.437,000 

1807  **  5,8rt6.tK)0 

1808  **  1-3.481,000 

1809  "     14,834,000 


4  t 
<( 
*t 

*  t 


So  far,  therefore,  as  any  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  balance  thus  exhibited, 
the  exchanges  during  the  present  year,  in  which  many  payments  to  this  country  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  advantageous  balinces  of  the  two  former  years  may  be  expected  to 
take  place,  ought  to  be  peculiarlv  favorable. 

Your  Committee,  however,  place  little  confidence  in  deductions  made  even  from  the 
improved  document  which  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  the  Inspector-General  ha9 
enabled  him  to  furnish.  It  is  defective,  as  Mr.  Irving  has  himself  stated,  inasmuch  as 
It  supplies  no  account  of  the  sum  drawn  by  foreigners  (which  is  at  the  present  period 
peculiarly  large),  on  account  of  freight  due  to  thtm  for  the  employment  of  their  ship- 
ping, nor,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  sum  receivable  from  them  (and  forming  an  addition 
to  the  value  of  our  exported  articles),  on  account  of  freight  arising  from  the  employment 
of  British  shipping.  It  leaves  out  of  consideration  all  interest  on  capital  in  England 
possessed  by  foreigners,  and  on  capital  abroad  belonging  to  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
as  well  as  the  pecuniary  transictions  l)etween  the  governments  of  Enirlaud  and  Ireland. 
It  tbkes  no  cognizance  of  contraband  trade,  and  of  exported  and  imported  bullion,  of 
which  no  account  is  rendered  at  the  Custom  House.  It  likewise  oniita  a  most  important 
article,  the  variations  of  which,  if  correctly  stated,  would  probably  be  found  to  cor- 
respond in  a  great  degree  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  apparently  favorable  balance; 
namely,  the  bills  drawn  on  government  for  our  naval,  military,  and  other  expenses  in 
foreign  paxta.    Your  Committee  had  hoped  to  receive  an  accouiiX  oi  v\i<e»fe  \tq\£l^^ 
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table  of  the  House;  but  there  has  been  some  diflBicuIty  and  consequent  delay  in  executlnj^ 
a  material  part  of  the  order  made  for  them.    It  appears  from  **  An  Account,  as  far  saU 
could  be  made  out,  of  sums  paid  for  expenses  abroad  in  1798-4-5-6/'  inserted  in  the  Ap 
pendiz  of  the  Lords'  Report  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Bill,  that  the  sum» 
80  pfdd  were, 

In  1798 £  2,785,252 

**  1794 8,885,591 

••  1795 11010,286 

"  1796 10.649,916 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  official  value  of  our  Imports  and  Exports  with 
the  Continent  of  £urope,  alone,  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  : 


1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 


IMPOBTS. 


£10,008,649 
8,197,256 
7,978.510 
4,210.671 
9,551,857 


Exports. 


£15,465.480 
18.216.886 
12,669.590 
11,280,490 
28,722,615 


Balance    In    favor 

of  Great  Britain 

reckoned    in 

Official  Value. 


£  5,456,781 

5,019,180 

4,716,080 

7,069.810 

14,170,758 


The  balances  with  Europe  alone  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  as  exhibited  in  this  imper- 
fect statement,  are  not  far  from  corresponding  with  the  general  and  more  accurate  bal- 
ances before  given.  The  favorable  balance  of  1809  with  Europe  alone,  if  computed 
according  to  the  actual  value,  would  be  much  more  considerable  than  the  value  of  the 
same  year,  in  the  former  general  statement.  A  favorable  balance  of  trade  on  the  face 
of  the  account  of  exporU  and  imports,  presented  annually  to  Parliament,  is  a  very 
probable  consequence  of  large  drafts  on  Government  for  foreign  expenditure;  and  aug- 
mentation of  exports,  and  a  diminution  of  imports,  beine  promoted  and  even  enforced 
by  the  means  of  such  drafts.  For,  if  the  supply  of  bins  drawn  abroad,  either  by  the 
agents  of  Government,  or  by  individuals,  is  dispro]x>rtionate  to  the  dtmand,  the  price  of 
them  in  foreign  money  falls,  until  it  is  so  low  as  to  invite  purchasers;  and  the  purchasers, 
who  are  generally  foreigners,  not  wishing  to  transfer  their  property  permanently  to 
Bngland,  have  a  reference  to  the  terms  on  which  the  bills  on  England  will  purchase 
those  British  commodities  which  are  in  demand,  either  in  their  own  country,  or  io 
intermediate  places,  with  which  the  account  may  be  adjusted.  Thus,  the  price  of  the 
bills  beinff  regulated  in  some  degree  bv  that  of  British  commoditits.  and  continuing  ta 
fall  till  it  oecomes  so  low  as  to  be  likely  to  afford  profit  on  the  purchase  and  exportation 
of  these  commodities,  an  actual  exportation  nearly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the 
bills  drawn  can  scarcel;^  fail  to  take  place.  It  follows,  that  there  cannot  be.  for  any 
long  period,  either  a  highly  favorable  or  unfavorable  balance  of  trade;  for  the  balance 
no  sooner  i^ects  the  price  of  bills,  than  the  price  of  bills,  by  its  re-action  on  the  state  of 
trade,  promotes  an  equalization  of  commercial  exports  and  imports.  Your  Committee 
have  here  considered  cash  and  bullion  as  formini;  a  part  of  the  general  mass  of  exT'Orted 
or  imported  articles,  and  as  transferred  according  to  the  state  both  of  the  supply  and 
the  demand;  forming,  however,  under  certain  circumstances,  especially  in  case  of  great 
fluctuations  in  the  general  commerce,  a  peculiarly  commodious  remittance. 

Your  Committee  have  enlarged  on  the  documents  supplied  by  Mr.  Irving,  for  the  sake 
of  throwing  further  light  on  the  general  question  of  the  balance  of  trade  and  the  ex- 
changes, and  of  dissipating  some  very  prevalent  errors  which  have  a  great  practical 
influence  on  the  subject  now  under  consideration. 


Actual  State  of  Foreign  Exchanob. 

That  the  real  exchan^  against  this  country  with  the  continent  cannot,  at  any  time,, 
have  materially  exceeded  the  limit  fixed  by  the  cost  at  that  time  of  transporting  specie* 
your  Committee  are  convioced  upon  the  principles  which  havd  been  already  stated. 
That,  in  point  of  fact,  those  exchanges  have  not  exceeded  that  limit  seems  to  receive  a 
very  satisfactory  illustration  from  one  part  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Greffulhe,  who,  of  all 
the  merchants  examined,  seemed  most  wedded  to  the  opinion  that  the  state  of  the 
balance  payments  alone  was  suflBicient  to  account  for  any  depression  of  the  exchangea^ 
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4ioweTer  great  From  what  the  Ck)mmittee  have  already  stated  with  respect  to  the  par 
of  exchange,  it  is  manifest  that  the  exchange  between  two  countnes  is  at  its  real  par, 
irben  a  given  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  in  the  one  country  is  convertible  at  the  market 
|Mice  into  sucti  an  amount  of  the  currency  of  that  countnr,  as  will  purchase  a  bill  of 
^exchange  on  the  other  country  for  such  an  amount  oi  the  currency  of  that  other 
^oountry ,  as  will  there  be  convertible  at  the  market  price  into  an  equal  quantity  of  gold 
or  silver  of  the  same  fineness.  In  the  same  manner,  the  real  exchange  is  in  favor  of  a 
^x>untry  having  money  transactions  with  another,  when  a  given  quantity  of  gold  or 
silver  in  the  former  is  convertible  for  such  an  amount  in  the  currency  of  that  latter 
^country,  as  will  there  be  convertible  into  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  of  the  same 
fineness. 

Upon  these  principles,  ^our  Committee  des*rcd  Mr.  Greffulbe  to  make  certain  calcu- 
lations, which  appear  in  his  answers  to  the  following  questions,  viz. : 

'*  Supposing  you  had  a  pound  weight  troy  of  gola  of  the  English  standard  at  Paris, 
■and  that  you  wished  by  means  of  that  to  procure  a  bill  of  exchaDge  upon  London,  what 
would  be  the  amount  of  the  bill  of  exchange  which  you  would  procure  in  the  present 
circumstances  ?— I  tind  that  a  pound  of  gold  of  the  British  standard  at  the  present 
market  pi  ice  of  105  francs,  and  the  exchange  at  20  livres,  would  purchase  a  bill  of  ex- 
-change  of  59/.  8». 

*'  At  the  present  market  price  of  gold  in  London,  how  much  standard  gold  can  you 
purchase  for  59/.  8«.  ? — At  the  price  of  4/.  \28.  I  find  it  will  purchase  13  ounces  of  gold, 
with  a  very  small  fraction. 

•'  Then  what  is  the  difference  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  standard  gold  which  is 
^equivalent  to  59/.  8«.  of  our  currency  as  at  Paris  and  in  London  ?— About  S^^  per  cent. 

"Suppose  you  have  a  pound  weight  troy  of  our  standard  gold  at  Hamburgh,  and 
that  you  wished  to  part  with  it  for  a  bill  of  exchange  up'm  London,  what  would  be  the 
:amount  of  the  bill  of  exchange,  which,  in  the  present  circumstances,  you  would  procure  ? 
— At  the  Hamburgh  price  of  101,  and  the  excliange  at  29,  the  amount  of  the  bill  pur- 
chased  on  London  would  be  58/.  4«. 

**  What  quantity  of  our  standard  gold,  at  the  present  price  of  4/.  \2s.  do  you  purchase 
for  58/  4«.  ? — About  12  ounces  and  3  dwts. 

••  Then  what  is  the  difference  per  cent,  between  the  quantity  of  standard  gold  at 
Hamburgh  and  in  London,  which  is  equivalent  to 58/.  4«.  sterling  ?— Alx)ut5J.^  percent. 

*'  Suppose  you  had  a  pound  weight  troy  of  our  standard  gold  at  Amsterdam,  and 
-wished  to  part  with  it  for  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  London,  what  would  be  the  amount 
sterlinfiT  of  the  bill  of  exchange  which  you  would  procure  ? — At  the  Amsterdam  price 
of  llj^,  exchange  81.6,  and  Bank  agio  1  per  cent.,  the  amount  of  the  bill  on  London 
would  be  58/.  18«. 

**  At  the  present  price  of  4/.  12«.  what  quantity  of  our  standard  gold  do  you  purchase 
in  London  for  58/.  18«.  sterling  ? — 12  oz.  16  dwts. 

*•  How  much  is  that  per  cent  ?— 7  per  cent." 

Similar  calculations,  but  made  upon  different  assumed  data,  will  be  found  in  the  evi- 
<lence  of  Mr.  Abraham  Qoldsmid.  From  these  answers  of  Mr.  Greffulhe,  it  appears, 
that  when  the  computed  exchange  with  Hamburg  was  29,  that  is,  from  16  to  17  percent, 
below  par,  the  real  difference  of  exchange,  resulting  from  the  state  of  trade  and  balance 
of  P'ivmen.s  was  no  more  than  53^2  P^^  ccnl.  against  this  country,  that  wh^n  the  com- 
puted exchange  with  Amsterdam  was  31  6,  that  is  about  15  per  cent,  below  par.  the  real 
exchange  was  no  more  than  7  per  cent,  against  this  country;  that  when  the  computed 
exchange  with  Paris  was  20,  that  is  20  per  cent,  below  par,  the  real  exchanu;c  was  no 
more  than  8}^  per  cent,  against  this  country.  After  making  these  allowances,  there- 
fore, for  the  efft'Ct  of  the  balance  of  trade  and  payments  upon  our  exchanges  with 
those  places,  there  will  still  remain  a  fall  of  11  per  cent,  in  the  exchange  with  Ham- 
i)iirgh,  of  above  8  per  cent,  in  the  exchange  with  Holland,  and  III2  pt?r  cent,  in  the 
exchange  with  Paris,  to  be  explnined  in  some  other  manner. 

If  the  same  mode  of  calculation  be  applied  to  the  more  recent  statements  of  the  ex- 
change with  the  continent,  it  will  perhaps  appear  that,  though  the  computed  exchange 
is  at  present  against  this  country,  the  real  exchange  is  in  its  favor. 

From  the  foregoing  reasons  relative  to  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  if  they  are  con- 
sidered apart,  your  Committee  find  it  difficult  to  resist  an  inference,  that  a  portion  at 
lea.st  of  the  great  fall  which  the  exchanges  lately  suffered  must  have  resulted  not  from 
the  state  of  trade,  but  from  a  change  in  the  relative  value  of  our  domc^stic  currency. 
But,  when  this  deduction  is  joined  with  that  which  your  Committee  have  stMed,  re- 
specting the  change  in  the  market  price  of  gold,  that  inference  appears  to  be  demon- 
jstrated. 

HI. 

JEFFECT  OF  BANK  OF    ENGLAND    QUASI    LEGAL    TENDER    ISSUES    ON 

GOLD  EXPORTS  AND  PAPER  DEPRECIATION, 

In  consequence  of  the  opinion  which  your  Committee  cn\*Tla\ii^,\\v^V,\\i\Xi'e,\!it^»fcxX 
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artificial  condition  of  the  circulating  medium  of  this  country,  it  is  most  important  to 
watch  the  foreign  exchanges  and  the  market  price  of  gold,  your  Ck>mmittee  were  desir- 
ous to  learn  whether  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  held  the  same  opinion,  and 
derived  from  it  a  practical  rule  for  the  control  of  their  circulation ;  and  particiilarly 
whether,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  the  great  depression  of  the  ezchangea.  and  the 
great  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  had  suggested  to  the  Directors  any  susiucion  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  being  excessive. 

Practice  op  the  Bank. 

Mr.  Whitmorc,  the  late  Governor  of  the  Bank,  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  Is 
regulating  the  general  amount  of  the  loans  and  discounts,  he  did  '*not  advert  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  exchanges  ;  it  appearing  upon  a  reference  to  the  amount  of  our 
notes  in  circulation,  and  the  course  of  exchange,  that  they  frequently  have  no  connec- 
tion." He  afterward 'said,  "My  opinion  is,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  that  of  Uie 
Bank,  that  the  amount  of  our  paper  circulation  has  no  reference  at  all  to  the  state  of 
the  exchange."  And  on  a  subsequent  day  Mr.  Whitmore  stated,  that  **  the  present  un- 
favorable state  of  exchange  has  no  influence  upon  the  amount  of  their  issues,  the  Bank 
having  acted  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  they  did  before."  He  was  likewise  asked, 
whether,  in  regulating  the  amount  of  their  circulation,  the  Bank  ever  adverted  to  the 
difference  between  the  market  and  Mint  price  of  gold,  and  having  desired  to  have  time 
to  consider  that  question,  Mr.  Whitmore,  on  a  subsequent  day,  answered  it  in  the 
following  terms,  which  suggested  these  further  questions  : 

"  In  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  your  notes,  out  in  circulation,  and  in 
limiting  the  extent  of  your  discounts  to  merchants,  do  you  advert  to  the  difference, 
when  such  exists,  between  the  market  and  the  Mint  price  of  gold  ?— We  do  advert  to 
that,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  discount  at  any  time  for  those  persons  who  we  know,  or 
have  good  reason  to  suppose,  export  the  gold. 

*'  Do  you  not  advert  to  it  any  farther  than  by  refusing  discounts  to  such  persons  ? — 
We  do  advert  to  it,  inasmuch  as  whenever  any  Director  thinks  it  bears  upon  the  question 
of  our  discounts,  and  presses  to  bring  forward  the  discussion. 

"  The  market  price  of  gold  having,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  risen  as  high  aa 
U.  10«.  or  4/.  128  ,  has  that  circumstance  been  taken  into  consideration  by  you,  so  as  to 
have  had  any  effect  in  diminishing  or  enlarging  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  de- 
mands ? — It  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration  by  me  in  that  view." 

Mr  Pearse,  now  Governor  of  the  Bank,  agreed  with  Mr.  Whitmore  in  this  account 
of  the  practice  of  the  Bank,  and  expressed  his  full  concurrence  in  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Pearse. — "In  considering  this  subject,  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
Bank  notes  are  issued,  resulting  from  the  applications  made  for  discounts  to  supply  the 
necessary  want  of  Bink  notes,  by  which  their  issue  in  amount  is  ho  controlled  that  it 
can  never  amount  to  an  excess,  I  cannot  see  how  the  amount  of  Bank  notes  issued  can 
operate  upon  the  price  of  Bullion,  or  the  8tate  of  the  exchanges,  and  therefore  I  am  in- 
dividually of  opinion  that  the  price  of  Bullion,  or  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  can  never 
be  a  reason  for  lessening  the  amount  of  Bank  notes  to  be  issued,  always  understanding 
the  control  which  I  have  already  described. 

"  Is  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  the  same  opinion,  which  has  now  been  expressed 
by  the  Deputy  Governor  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore. — "  I  am  so  much  of  the  same  opinion,  that  I  never  think  it  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  the  price  of  gold,  or  the  state  of  tLe  exchange,  on  the  days  on  which 
we  make  our  advances. 

**  Do  you  advert  to  these  two  circumstances  with  a  view  to  regulate  the  genera) 
amount  of  your  advances  ? — I  do  not  advert  to  it  with  a  view  to  our  general  advances, 
conceiving  it  not  to  bear  upon  the  question." 

And  Mr.  Ilarman,  another  Bank  Director,  expressed  his  opinion  in  these  terms—**! 
must  very  materially  alter  my  opinions  befoie  I  can  suppose  that  the  exchanges  will  be 
influenced  by  any  modification  of  our  paper  currency." 

These  gentlemen,  as  well  as  peveral  of  the  merchunts  who  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee, placed  much  reliance  upon  an  argument  which  they  drew  from  the  want  of  cor- 
respondence in  pomt  of  time,  ot»servable  between  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notea 
and  the  state  of  the  Hamburgh  exchange  during  several  years ;  and  lUr.  rearse  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  this  subject,  which  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix.  Your  Committee 
would  feel  no  distrust  in  the  general  principles  which  they  have  stated,  if  the  discord- 
ance had  been  greater ;  cousitieriug  the  variety  of  circumstances  which  have  a  tem- 
porary effect  on  exchange,  and  the  uncertainty  both  of  the  time  and  the  degree  in 
which  it  may  be  influenced  by  any  given  quantity  of  paper.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
numerical  amount  of  notes  (supposing  \L  and  2/.  notes  to  be  excluded  from  the  state- 
ment) did  not  materially  vary  duritig  Ute  peri(xi  of  the  comparison  ;  and  that  in  the  last 
year,  when  the  general  exchanges  with  Euro|)e  have  become  much  more  unfavorable, 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  well  as  those  of  the  country  Banks,  have  been  very 
considerat)!y  increased.     Your  Committee,  however,  on  the  whole,  are  not  of  opinion 
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tluifc  a  material  depresaion  of  the  exchanges  has  been  manifestly  to  be  traced  in  its 
amoant  and  decree  to  an  augmentation  of  notes  corresponding  in  point  of  time.  They 
coDceiye,  that  the  more  minute  and  ordinary  fluctuations  of  exchange  are  generally  re- 
ferable to  the  course  of  our  commerce  ;  that  political  events,  operating  upon  the  state  of 
trade,  mav  often  have  contributed  as  well  to  the  rise  as  to  fall  of  &e  exchange  ;  and 
in  particular,  that  the  first  remarl&able  depression  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  1809,  is  to  be 
aacTibed,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  evidence  already  quoted,  to  commercial  events  aris- 
ing out  of  the  occupation  of  the  North  of  (Germany  by  the  troops  of  the  French  Em- 
peror. The  evil  has  been  that  the  exchange,  when  fallen,  has  not  had  the  full  means 
of  recovery  under  tlie  subsisting  system.  And  if  those  occasional  depressions,  which 
aiiae  from  commercial  causes,  are  not  after  a  time  successively  corrected  by  the  remedy 
which  tieed  to  apply  itself  before  the  suspension  of  the  cash  payments  of  the  Banli,  the 
consequences  may  ultimately  be  exactly  similar  to  those  which  a  sudden  and  extrava- 
gant iasue  of  paper  would  produce.  The  restoration  of  the  exchange  used  to  be  effected 
by  the  clandestine  transmission  of  guineas,  which  improved  it  for  the  moment  by  serv- 
ing as  a  remittance ;  and  unquestionably  also  In  part,  probably  much  more  extensively, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  remainine  circulating  medium,  to  which 
reduction  the  banks  were  led  to  contribute  by  the  caution  which  every  drain  of  gold 
naturaUy  ezdted.  Under  the  present  system,  the  former  of  these  remedies  must  be 
expected  more  and  more  to  fail,  the  guineas  in  circulation  bein^  even  now  apparently 
so  few  as  to  form  no  important  remittance  ;  and  the  reduction  of  paper  seems  therefore 
the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  corrective,  to  be  resorted  to.  It  is  only  after  the  Bank  shall 
have  for  some  time  resumed  its  cash  payments,  that  both  can  again  operate,  as  they  did 
on  all  former  occasions  prior  to  the  restriction. 

The  Committee  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  it  to  be  their  opinion,  after  a  very  de- 
liberate consideration  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  it  is  a  great  practical  error  to  sup- 
pose tliat  the  exchanges  with  foreign  countries,  and  the  price  of  Bullion,  are  not  liable 
to  be  affected  by  tile  amount  of  a  paper  currency,  which  is  issued  without  the  condition 
of  payment  in  specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  That  the  exchanges  will  be  lowered,  and  the 
price  of  Bullion  raised,  by  an  i£Bue  of  such  paper  to  excess,  is  not  only  established  as  a 
principle  by  the  most  eminent  authorities  upon  commerce  and  finance  ;  but  its  practical 
truth  has  lieen  illustrated  by  the  history  of  almost  every  state  in  modern  times  which 
has  used  a  paper  currency  ;  and  in  all  those  countries  this  principle  has  finally  been  re- 
sorted to  by  their  statesmen,  as  the  best  criterion  to  judge  by,  whether  such  currency 
was  or  was  not  excessive. 

Eablisr  Variations  in  Exchange. 

In  the  instances  which  are  most  familiar  in  the  history  of  foreign  countries  the 
excess  of  paper  has  been  usually  accompanied  by  another  circumetance,  which  has  no 
place  in  our  situation  at  present,  a  want  of  confidence  iu  the  sufflciency  of  those  funds 
upon  which  the  paper  had  been  issued.  Where  these  two  circumstances,  excess  and 
want  of  confidence,  are  conjoined,  they  will  co-operate  and  produce  their  effect  much 
more  rapidly  then  when  it  is  the  result  of  the  excess  only  of  a  paper  of  perfectly  good 
credit ;  and  in  both  cases  an  effect  of  the  same  sort  will  be  produced  upon  the  foreign 
exchanges,  and  upon  the  price  of  bullion.  The  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  former 
kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  paper  currencies  of  the  British  Colonies  in 
North  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  and  in  that  of  the  assignats  of  the 
French  Republic ;  to  which  the  Committee  has  been  enabled  to  add  another,  scarcely 
leas  remarkable,  from  the  money  speculations  of  the  Austrian  Qovernment  in  the  last 
campaign,  which  will  be  found  m  the  Appendix.  The  present  state  of  the  currency  of 
Portugal  affords,  also,  an  instance  of  the  Hame  kind. 

Examples  of  the  other  sort,  in  which  the  depreciation  was  produced  by  excess  alone. 
may  be  gathered  from  the  experience  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  different  tiroes. 

In  Scotland,  about  the  end  of  the  seven  years'  war,  banking  was  carried  to  a  very 
great  excess  ;  and  by  a  practice  of  inserting  in  their  promissory  notes  an  optional  clause 
of  paying  at  sight,  or  in  six  months  after  sight  with  interest,  the  convertibility  of  such 
notes  into  specie  at  the  will  of  the  bolder  was  in  effect  suspended.  These  notes  accord- 
ingly became  depreciated  in  comparison  with  specie  ;  and  while  this  abuse  lasted,  the 
exchange  between  London  and  Dumfries,  for  example,  was  sometimes  four  percent 
against  Dumfries,  while  the  exchange  between  London  and  Carlisle,  which  is  not  thirty 
miles  distant  from  Dumfries,  was  at  par.  The  Edingburgh  banks,  when  any  of  their 
paper  was  brought  in  to  be  exchanged  for  bills  on  London,  were  accustomed  to  extend 
or  contract  the  date  of  the  bills  they  gave,  according  to  the  slate  of  the  exchange,  di- 
minishing in  this  manner  the  value  of  those  bills,  nearly  in  the  same  degree  in  which  the 
excessive  issue  had  caused  their  paper  to  be  depreciated.  This  excess  of  paper  was  at 
last  removed  by  granting  bills  on  London  at  a  fixed  date  ;  for  the  payment  of  which 
bills,  or  in  other  words,  for  the  payment  of  which  excess  of  paper,  it  was  necessary  in 
the  first  instance  to  provide  by  placing  large  pecuniary  funds  in  the  hands  of  their  Ten- 
don correspondents.    In  aid  of  such  precautionary  measures  on  the  part  ol  \.Vk&  'Eij^vi- 
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burgh  banks,  an  act  of  Parliament  prohibited  the  optional  clauses,  and  suppressed  ten 
and  fl7e-8hilling  notes.  Tue  exchange  between  England  and  Scotland  was  speedily  re- 
stored to  its  natiira  late :  and  bill»  on  London  at  a  fixed  date  having  ever  since  been 
^ven  in  exchange  for  the  circulating  notes  of  Scotland,  all  material  excess  of  Scottish 
paper  above  Bank  of  England  has  been  prevented,  and  the  exchange  has  been  statioi.ary. 
Tbe  experience  of  the  Bank  of  England  itself,  within  a  very  short  period  after  its 
first  establish nient,  furnishes  a  very  instructive  illustration  of  all  the  forigoing  princi- 
ples and  reasonings.  In  this  instance,  the  effects  of  a  depreciation  of  the  coin,  by  wear 
and  clipping,  were  coupled  with  the  effect  of  an  excessive  issue  of  paper.  The  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  EDglarid  did  not  at  once  attain  a  very  accurate   knowledge  of   all  the 

grinciples  by  which  such  an  institution  must  be  conducted.  They  lent  money  not  only 
y  discount,  but  uprm  real  securities,  mortgages,  and  even  pledges  of  commodities  not 
perishable  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Back  contributed  most  materially  to  the  service  of 
00 vert  men t  for  the  support  of  the  army  upon  the  Continent.  By  the  liberality  of  these 
loans  to  private  individual,  as  well  as  by  the  large  advances  to  government,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  notes  of  the  B  mk  became  excessive,  their  relative  value  was  depreciated,  and 
they  fell  to  a  discount  of  17  per  cent.  At  this  time  there  appears  to  have  been  no  fail- 
ure of  the  public  confidence  m  the  funds  of  the  Bank  ;  for  its  stock  sold  for  110  per  cent., 
though  only  60  per  cent,  upon  the  subscriptions  bad  been  paid  in.  By  the  conjoint 
effect  of  this  depreciation  of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  from  excess,  and  of  tbe  depreciation 
of  the  silver  coin  from  wear  and  clipping,  the  price  of  gold  bullion  was  so  much  raised, 
that  guineas  were  as  high  as  80«. ;  all  that  had  remained  of  good  silver  gradually  disap- 
peared from  the  circulation  ;  aud  the  exchange  with  Holland,  which  had  been  before  a 
little  affected  by  the  remittances  for  the  army,  sunk  as  low  as  25  per  cent,  under  par,  when 
the  Bank  notes  were  at  a  discount  of  17  per  cent.  Several  expedients  were  tried,  both 
bv  Parliament  and  by  the  Bank,  to  force  a  better  silver  coin  into  circulation,  and  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  gumeas.  but  without  effect.  At  length  the  true  remedies  were  resorted 
to:  first,  by  a  new  coinage  of  silver,  which  restored  that  part  of  the  currency  to  its 
standard  value,  though  the  scarcity  of  money  occasioned  by  calling  in  the  ofd  coin 
brought  the  Bank  into  straits,  and  even  for  a  time  affected  its  credit;  secondly,  by 
taking  out  of  the  circulation  ttie  excess  of  Bank  notes.  This  last  operation  appears  to 
have  bei'U  effected  very  judiciously.  Parliament  consented  to  enlarge  tbe  capital  stock 
of  tbe  Bank,  but  annexed  a  condition,  directing  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  new 
eubHcriptions  should  be  made  gcx)d  in  Bank  notes.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  notes 
sunk  in  this  manner,  the  value  of  those  which  remained  in  circulation  t)egan  presently 
to  rise  ;  in  a  short  time  the  notes  were  at  par.  and  the  foreiij:n  exchanges  nearly  so. 
These  details  are  all  very  fully  mentioned  in  authentic  tracts  published  at  ibe  time,  and 
the  case  appears  to  your  Committee  to  afford  much  instruction  upon  the  subject  of  their 
present  inquiry. 

Your  committee  must  next  refer  to  the  confirmation  and  sanction  which  all  their 
Teasonini;s  receive  from  the  labours  of  the  Committee  of  this  House,  which  was  ap- 
pointed in  a  former  Parliament  to  examine  into  ihe  causes  of  the  great  depreciation  of 
the  Irish  exchange  with  England  in  1804.  Most  of  the  mercantile  persons  who  gave 
evidence  before  that  Commit t^ic.  including  two  Directors  of  tbe  Bank  of  Ireland,  were 
unwilling  to  admit  that  the  fall  of  the  exchange  was  in  any  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  an 
€xccs.s  of  the  paper  currency  urising  out  of  the  restriction  of  1797  ;  the  whole  fall  in  that 
case,  as  in  the  present,  was  referred  to  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  or  of  payments  ; 
and  it  was  also  then  afiirmed.  that  '  notes  issued  only  in  proportion  to  tbe  demand,  in 
exchange  for  good  and  convertible  secuiities,  payable  at  sp«cific  periods,  could  not  tend 
to  any  excess  in  the  circulation,  or  to  any  depreciation."  This  doctrine,  though  more  or 
lees  qualitied  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  pervad»'«  most  of  the  evidence  given  before  that 
Committee,  with  the  remarkable  exception  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  whose  knowledge  of  tbe 
effects  of  that  over  issue  of  Scotch  paiK»r,  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  led  him  to 
deliver  a  more  just  opinion  on  the  subject.  Many  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee, 
however  unwilling  to  acknowledge  tbe  real  nature  of  the  evil  made  important  conces- 
sions, which  necessarily  involved  them  in  inconsistency.  They  could  not.  as  practical 
men,  controvert  the  truth  of  the  general  position,  that  '*  the  fiuctuations  of  exchange  l>e- 
tween  two  countries  are  cenerHlly  limited  by  tbe  price  at  which  any  given  quantity  of 
bullion  can  be  purchased  in  the  circulating  medium  of  the  debtor  country  and  con- 
verted into  the  circulating  medium  of  the  creditor  country,  together  with  the  insurances 
and  charges  of  transporting  it  from  one  to  the  other."  It  was  at  the  same  lime  admitted, 
that  the  expense  of  transporting  gold  from  England  to  Ireland,  includmg  insurance, was 
then  under  one  per  cent. ;  that  l)efore  the  restriction,  the  fiuctuations  had  never  long 
and  much  exceeded  this  limit ;  and,  moreover,  at  tbe  exchange  with  Belfast,  where 
guineas  freely  circulated  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  by  that  Committee,  was  then 
1^4  in  favor  of  Ireland,  while  the  exchange  with  Dublin,  where  only  paper  was  in  uae, 
"WAS  10/.  per  cent,  against  that  country.  It  also  appeared  from  such  imperfect  docu- 
ments OS  it  was  practicable  to  furnish ,  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  then  favorable  to 
Ireland.  Stil,  however,  it  was  contended,  that  there  was  no  depreciation  of  Irish  paper, 
that  there  was  a  scarcity  and  consequent  high  price  of  gold,  and  that  the  diminution  of 
Irish  paper  would  not  rectify  the  exchange.     "  The  depreciation  of  Bank  paper  in  Ire* 
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knd  "  <it  was  said  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  a  Director  of  tlie  Bank  of  Ireland)  "  is  entirely 
a  relatiTe  term  with  respect  to  the  man  who  buys  and  sells  in  Dublin  by  that  common 
medium  :  to  him  it  is  not  depreciated  at  all  ;  but  to  the  purchaser  of  a  bill  on  London, 
to  him  in  that  relation,  and  under  that  circumstance,  there  is  a  depreciati<m  of  ten  per 
cent."  By  thus  avoiding  all  comparison  with  a  view  to  the  point  in  issue  between  the 
value  of  their  own  paper  and  that  of  either  the  then  circulating  medium  of  tliis  country 
or  of  gold  bullion,  or  even  of  gold  coin  then  passing  at  a  premium  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land, they  appear  to  have  retained  a  confident  opinion,  that  no  depreciation  of  Irish 
paper  had  taken  place. 

It  is  further  observable,  that  the  value  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  dollars  put  into 
circulation  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  at  this  period  was  raised  to  bn.  a  dollar,  for  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  rendering  the  new  silver  coin  conformable  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
exchange,  a  circumstance  on  which  the  Committee  animadverted  in  their  Report,  and 
which  serves  to  show  that  the  Irish  paper  currency  could  not  stand  a  comparison  with 
the  standard  price  of  silver,  any  more  than  with  that  of  gold  bullion,  with  gold  in  coin, 
or  with  the  then  paper  currency  of  this  kingdom. 

A  fact  was  mentioned  to  that  Committe  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Colville,  a  Director 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  which,  though  it  carried  no  conviction  to  his  mind  of  the  tend- 
ency of  a  limitation  of  paper  to  lower  exchanges,  seems  very  decisive  on  this  point.  He 
stated  that  in  1753  and  1754,  the  Dublin  exchange  being  remarkably  unfavorable,  and 
the  notes  of  the  Dublin  Bank  being  suddenly  withdrawn,  the  exchange  became  singularly 
favorable.  The  mercantile  distress  produced  on  that  occasion  was  great,  through  the 
suddenness  of  the  operation,  for  it  was  effected,  not  by  the  gradual  and  prudential 
measures  of  the  several  Banks,  but  through  the  violent  pressure  which  their  unguarded 
issues  had  brought  upon  them.  The  general  result,  however,  is  not  the  less  observable. 
With  a  view  to  the  further  elucidation  of  the  subject  of  the  Irish  exchanges,  which 
so  lately  attracted  the  attention  of  Parliament,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  Ireland 
has  no  dealings  in  exchann^e  with  foreign  countries,  except  through  London,  and  that 
the  payments  from  Ireland  to  the  (continent  are  consequently  converted  into  English 
currency,  and  then  into  the  currency  of  the  countries  to  which  Ireland  is  indebted. 
In  the  spring  of  1804  the  Exchange  of  England  with  the  Continent  was  above  par,  and 
the  Exchange  of  Ireland  was  in  such  a  state  that  1 18^  10«.  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  would  purchase  only  lOOi.  of  those  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Therefore,  if  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  were  not  depreciated,  and  it  was  so  maintained,  it  followed 
that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  at  more  than  10  per  cent  premium  above 
the  standard  coin  of  the  two  countries. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  the  Committee  of  1804,  had  probably  some  weight  with 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland;  for  between  the  period  of  their  Report  (June, 
1804  and  January,  1806,  the  circulation  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  gradu- 
ally (though  with  small  occasional  fluctuations)  reduced  from  about  three  millions  to 
2.4l0.000r,  bein^a  diminution  of  nearly  one-fifth;  at  the  same  time,  all  the  currency 
which  had  been  issued  under  the  name  of  silver  tokens,  was  by  law  suppressed.  The 
paper  currency,  both  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the  English  country  Banks,  seems 
during  the  same  period  to  have  gradually  increased.  The  combination  of  these  two 
causes  is  likely  to  have  had  a  material  effect  in  restoring  to  par  the  Irish  exchange  with 
England. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland  has  again  gradually  enlarged  its  issues  to  about  3,100,000/., 
being  somewhat  higher  than  they  stood  m  1804,  an  increase  probably  not  dispropor- 
tionate to  that  which  has  occurred  in  England  within  the  same  period.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  ought  not  to  be  assumed,  that  the  diminution  of  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
between  l§94and  1806,  would  produce  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  issues  of  private 
Banks  in  Ireland,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  in  which  a  diminution  of  Bank  of  England 
paper  produces  that  effect  on  the  country  banks  in  Great  Britain;  because  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  does  not  possess  the  same  exclusive  power  of  supplying  any  part  of  that  country 
with  a  paper  currency,  which  the  Bank  of  England  enjoys  m  respect  to  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire.  The  Bank  of  England,  by  restricting  the  quantity  of  this  necessary 
article  in  that  important  quarter,  can  more  effectually  secure  the  improvement  of  its 
value;  and  every  such  improvement  must  necessarily  lead,  by  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion in  amount,  to  a  similar  augmentation  of  the  value  of  country  Bank  paper  exchange- 
able for  it.  That  the  same  diminution  of  the  circulation  of  private  Banks  took  place  in 
Ireland  is  more  than  probable,  for  the  private  Hanks  in  Ireland  are  aoc»istome<l  to  give 
Bank  of  Ireland  paper  for  their  own  circulating  notes  when  required  to  do  so,  and 
therefore  could  not  but  feel  the  effect  of  any  new  limitation  ot  that  paper  for  which  their 
own  wiis  exchangeable. 

It  is  due.  however,  in  justice  to  the  present  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to 
remind  the  House  that  the  suspension  of  their  cash  payments,  though  it  appears  in  some 
degree  to  have  originated  in  a  mistaken  view  taken  by  the  Bank  of  the  peculiar  difficul- 
ties of  that  time  was  not  a  measure  sought  for  by  the  Bank,  but  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
IjCgi^ature  for  what  were  held  to  be  urgent  reasons  of  state  policy  and  public  expedi- 
ency. And  it  ought  not  to  be  urged  as  matter  of  charge  against  the  Directors,  if  in  this 
sovel  situation  in  which  their  commercial  company  was  placed  b^  iVi^  \»w^ ,  ^\A  ^\i\.\>\'d\.vt<\ 
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with  the  re^ulatioD  and  control  of  the  whole  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  they 
were  not  fully  aware  of  the  principles  by  which  so  delicate  a  trust  should  be  executed, 
but  continued  to  conduct  their  business  of  discounts  and  advances  according  to  their 
former  routine. 

Convertibility  the  Best  Regulator. 

It  18  important  at  the  same  time,  to  observe,  that  under  the  former  system,  when  the 
Bank  was  bound  to  answer  its  notes  in  specie  upon  demand,  the  state  of  the  foreign 
exchanges  and  the  price  of  gold  did  most  materially  influence  its  conduct  in  the  issue  of 
those  notes,  though  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Directors  systematically  to  watch  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  So  long  as  gold  was  demandablc  for  their  paper,  they  were  speed- 
ily apprised  of  a  depression  of  the  exchange,  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  by  a  run 
upon  Uiem  for  that  article.  If  at  any  time  they  incautiously  exceeded  the  proper  limit 
of  their  advances  and  issues,  the  paper  was  quickly  brought  back  to  them,  by  those  wha 
were  tempted  to  pioflt  by  the  market  price  of  gold  or  by  the  rate  of  exchange.  In  this 
manner  the  evil  soon  cured  itself.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  having  their  apprehen- 
sions excited  by  the  reduction  of  their  stock  of  gold,  and  being  able  to  replace  their  loss 
only  by  reiterated  purchases  of  bullion  at  a  very  losing  price,  naturally  contracted  their 
issues  of  paper,  and  thus  gave  to  the  remaining  paper,  as  well  as  to  the  coin  for  which 
it  was  interchangeable,  an  increased  value,  while  the  clandestine  exportation  either  of 
the  coin,  or  tho  gold  produced  from  it,  combined  in  improving  the  state  of  the  exchange 
and  in  producing  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  difftrence  between  the  market 
price  and  Mint  price  of  gold,  or  of  paper  convertible  into  gold. 

Your  Committee  do  not  mean  to  represent  that  the  manner  in  which  this  effect  resulted 
from  which  they  have  described,  was  distinctly  perceived  by  the  Bank  Directors.  The  fact 
of  the  conduct  limiting  their  paper  as  often  as  they  experienced  any  great  drain  of  gold,  is* 
however,  unquestionable.  Mr.  Bosanquet  stated,  in  his  evidence  before  the  secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  year  1797,  that  in  1783,  whtn  the  Bank  experienced 
a  drain  of  cash,  which  alarmed  them,  the  Directors  took  a  bold  step  and  refused  to  make 
the  advances  on  the  loan  of  that  year.  This,  he  said,  answered  the  purpose  of  making 
a  temporary  suspension  in  the  amount  of  the  drain  of  their  specie.  And  all  the  three 
Directors  who  hdve  been  examined  before  your  Committee,  represent  some  restriction 
of  the  Bank  issues  as  having  usually  taken  place  at  those  periods  antecedent  to  this 
suspension  of  the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank  when  they  experienced  any  material  run. 
A  very  urgent  demand  for  guinea.s,  though  arising  not  from  the  high  price  of  gold  ai^d 
the  state  of  the  exchange,  but  from  a  fear  of  invasion,  occurred  in  1793,  and  also  in 
1797,  and  in  each  of  these  periods  the  Bank  restrained  their  discounts,  and  consequently 
also  the  amount  of  their  notes,  very  much  below  the  demands  of  their  merchants.  Your 
Committee  question  the  policy  of  thus  limiting  the  accommodation  m  a  period  of  alarm, 
unaccompanied  with  an  unfavorable  exchange  and  high  price  of  bullion:  but  they  con- 
sider the  conduct  of  the  Bank  at  the  two  last  mentioned  periods,  as  affording  illustratioD 
of  their  general  disposition,  antecedently  to  1797,  to  contract  their  loans  and  their  paper, 
when  they  found  their  gold  to  be  taken  from  them. 

It  w»i8  a  neces'Sary  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  to  exempt  the 
Bank  from  that  drain  of  gold,  whic^h,  in  former  times,  was  sure  to  result  from  an  un- 
favorable exchange  and  a  high  price  of  bullion.  And  the  Directors,  released  from  all 
fears  of  such  a  drain,  and  no  longer  feeling  any  inconvenience  from  such  a  state  of 
things,  have  not  been  prompted  to  restore  the  exchange  and  the  price  ol  gold  to  their 
proper  level  by  a  reduction  of  tueir  advances  and  issues.  The  Directors,  in  former 
times,  did  not  perhaps  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  principle  more  distinctly  than 
those  of  the  present  day,  but  they  felt  the  inconvenience,  and  obeyed  its  impulse;  which 
practically  established  a  check  and  limitation  to  the  issue  of  paper.  In  the  present 
times  the  inconvenience  is  not  felt;  and  the  check,  accordingly,  is  no  longer  in  force. 

But  your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  it  to  the  House  as  their  most  clear  opinion, 
that  so  long  as  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  is  permitted  to  subsist,  the  price  of 
gold  bullion  and  the  genenil  course  of  exchange  with  foreign  countries,  taken  forany 
considerable  period  of  time,  form  the  best  i^eueral  criterion  from  which  any  inference  cao 
be  drawn,  as  to  the  sufficiency  or  excess  of  paper  currency  in  circulation;  and  that  the 
Bank  of  England  cannot  safely  regulate  the  amount  of  its  issues,  without  having  refer- 
ence to  the  criterion  presented  by  these  t  vo  circumstances.  And  upon  a  review  of  all 
the  facts  and  reasonings  which  have  already  been  stated,  your  Committee  are  further 
of  opinion,  that,  although  the  commercial  state  of  this  country,  and  the  political  state 
of  the  continent,  may  have  had  some  influence  on  the  high  price  of  gold  bullion  and  the 
unfavorable  course  of  exchange  with  f«)reiirn  countries,  this  price,  and  this  depreciation, 
are  also  to  be  ascril)ed  to  the  Wrint  of  a  pcrmaneut  check,  and  a  sufficient  limitation  of 
the  paper  currency  in  this  country. 

Character  op  Discounts  Insufficient  to  Guard  against  Depreciation. 
In  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  this  part  of  their  report,  the  policy  of  (lii 
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Bftnk  of  England  respectiDir  the  amount  of  their  circulation,  your  Committee  have  now 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  another  topic,  which  was  brought  under  their  notice 
in  the  course  of  their  inquiry,  and  which  in  their  judgment  demands  the  most  serioua 
consideration.     The  Bank  Directors,  as  well  as  some  of  the  merchants  who  have  beeo 
examined,  showed  a  great  anxiety  to  state  to  your  Committee  a  doctrine,   of  the  truth 
of  which  they  professed  themselves  to  be  most  thoroughly  convinced,  that  there  can  be 
no  possible  excess  in  the  issue  of  Bank  of  England  paper,  so  long  as  the  advances  in  which 
it  is  issued  are  made  upon  the  principles  which  at  present  guide  the  conduct  of  the 
Directors,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  discount  of  mercantile  bills  are  confined  to  paper  of  un- 
doubted solidity,  arising  out  of  real  commercial  transactions,  and  payable  at  short  and 
fixed  periods.     That  the  discounts  should  be  made  only  upon  bills  growing  out  of  real 
oommercial  transactions,  and  falling  due  in  a  fixed  and  short  period,  are  sound  and  well- 
established  principles.     But  that,  while  the  Bank  is   restrained  from   paying  in  specie, 
there  need  be  no  other  limit  to  the  issue  of  their  paper  than  what  is  fixed  by  such  rules 
of  diaoount,  and  that  during  the  suspension  of  ca^h  payments  the  discount  of  good  bills 
fidling  due  at  short  periods  cannot  lead  to  any  excess  in  the  amount  of  bank  paper  in 
eircalation,  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  a  doctrine   wholly  erroneous  in  principle 
and  pregnant  with  dangerous  consequences  in  practice. 

But  before  your  Committee  proceed  to  make  such  observations  upon  this  theory  as 
it  appears  to  them  to  deserve,  thev  think  it  ri^bt  to  show  from  the  evidence,  to  what 
extent  it  is  entertained  by  some  of  those  individuals  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Bank.  The  opinions  held  by  those  individuals  are  likely  to  have  an  im- 
portant practical  influence  ;  and  appeared  to  your  Committee,  moreover,  the  best  evi- 
dence of  what  has  constituted  the  actual  policy  of  that  establishment  in  its  corporate 
c^mctty. 

Mr.  Whitmore,  the  late  Governor  of  the  Bank,  expressly  states,  "The  Bank  never 
force  a  note  in  circulation,  and  there  will  not  remain  a  note  in  circulation  more  than 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  public  re(][uire  ;  for  no  banker,  I  presume,  will  keep  a 
larger  stock  of  bank  notes  by  him  than  his  immediate  payments  require,  as  be  can  at 
all  times  procure  them."  The  reason  here  assigned  is  more  particularly  explained  by 
Mr.  Whitmore,  when  he  says,  **  The  Bank  notes  would  revert  to  us  if  there  was  a  re- 
dundancy in  circulation,  as  no  one  would  pay  interest  for  a  bank  note  that  he  did  not 
want  to  make  use  of."  Mr.  Whitmore  further  states.  "The  criterion  by  which  1  judge 
of  the  exact  proportion  to  be  maintiiined  between  the  occasions  of  the  public,  and  the 
issues  of  the  Bank,  is  by  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  to  discount  what  does  not  appear 
to  be  legitimate  mercantile  paper."  And  further  when  asked,  what  measure  the  court 
of  Directors  has  to  judge  by,  whether  the  quantity  of  bank  notes  out  in  circulation  is  at 
any  time  excessive,  Mr.  Whitmore  states,  that  their  measure  of  the  security  or  abund- 
ance of  bank  notes  is  certainly  by  the  greater  or  less  application  that  is  made  to  them 
for  the  discount  of  good  paper. 

Mr.  Pearse,  late  Deputy- Governor,  and  now  Governor  of  the  Bank,  stated  very  dis- 
tinctly his  concurrence  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Whi.more  upon  this  particular  point.  He 
referred  *'  to  the  manner  in  which  bank  note.s  are  issued^  resulting  from  the  applications 
made  for  discounts  to  supply  the  necessary  want  of  bank  notes,  by  which  their  issue  in 
amount  is  so  controlled  that  it  can  never  amount  to  an  excess."  He  considers  "the 
amount  of  the  bank  notes  in  circulation  as  being  controlled  by  the  occasions  of  the 
public,  for  internal  purposes,*'  and  that,  '*  from  the  manner  In  which  the  issue  of  bank 
notes  is  controlled,  the  public  will  never  call  for  more  than  is  absolutely  neccbsary  for 
their  wants." 

Another  Director  of  the  Bank.  Mr.  Harman.  being  asked,  if  he  thoui^ht  that  the  sum 
total  of  discounts  applied  for,  even  though  the  accommodation  afforded  should  be  on 
the  security  of  good  bills  to  safe  persons,  might  be  such  as  to  produce  some  excess  in 
the  quantity  of  the  Bank  issues,  if  fully  complied  with,  he  answered,  "I  think  if  we 
discount  only  for  solid  persons,  and  such  paper  as  is  for  real  hona-fide  transactions,  we 
cannot  materially  err."  And  he  afterwards  8tBle<a,  that  what  he  should  consider  as  the 
test  of  a  superabundance  would  be,  **  money  being  more  plentiful  in  tlie  market." 

It  is  material  to  observe,  that  both  Mr.  Whitmore  and  Mr.  Pearse  state  that  "  the 
Bank  does  not  comply  with  the  whole  demand  upon  them  for  discounts,  and  that  they 
are  never  induced,  by  a  view  to  their  own  profit,  to  push  their  issues  beyond  what  they 
deem  consistent  with  the  public  interest." 

Another  very  important  part  of  the  evidence  of  these  gentlemen  upon  this  point,  is 
contained  in  the  following  extract 

*•  is  it  your  opinion  tbat  the  same  security  would  exist  against  any  excess  in  the 
issues  of  the  Bink,  if  the  rate  of  the  discount  were  reduced  from  5Z.  to  4^.  per  cent.  ?  " 
Answer  — *'  The  security  of  an  excess  of  issue  would  be,  1  conceive,  precisely  the  same."^ 
Mr.  Pearse. — **  I  concur  in  that  answer." 

•*  If  it  were  reduced  to  3^.  per  cent.  ?"— Mr.  Whitmore. — "  I  conceive  there  would 
be  no  difference  if  our  practice  remained  the  same  as  now,  of  not  forcing  a  note  into 
circulation."    Mr.  Pearse. — '*  I  concur  in  that  answer." 

Tour  Committee  cannot  help  again  culling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  view 
which  this  evidence  presents,  of  the  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  the  peculiar 
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fiituatioD  in  which  the  Bank  of  England  was  placed  by  the  suspension  of  cash  payments. 
80  long  as  the  paper  of  the  Bank  was  convertible  into  specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  it 
was  enough,  both  for  the  safety  of  the  Bank  and  for  the  public  interest  in  what  re- 
garded its  circulating  medium,  that  the  Directors  attended  only  to  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  bills  discounted,  as  real  ones  and  payable  at  fixed  and  short  periods. 
They  could  not  much  exceed  the  proper  bounds  in  respect  of  the  quantity  and  amount 
of  bills  discounted,  bo  as  thereby  to  produce  an  excess  of  their  paper  in  circulation, 
without  quickly  finding  that  the  surplus  returned  upon  themselves  in  demand  for 
-specie.  The  private  interest  of  the  Bank  to  ^uard  themselves  against  a  continued  de- 
mand of  that  nature,  was  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  public  against  any  such  excess 
of  Bank  paper  as  would  occasion  a  material  fall  in  the  relative  value  of  the  circulating 
medium.  The  restriction  of  cash  payments,  as  has  already  been  shown,  having  ren- 
dered the  same  preventive  policy  no  lunger  necessary  to  the  Bank,  has  removed  that 
oheck  upon  its  ipsues  which  was  the  public  fecurity  against  an  excess.  When  the  Bank 
Directors  were  no  longer  exposed  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  drain  upon  them  for  gold, 
they  naturally  felt  that  they  had  no  such  inconvenience  to  guard  against  by  a  more  re- 
strained system  of  discounts  and  advances;  and  it  was  very  natural  ror  them  to  pursue, 
as  before  (but  without  that  sort  of  guard  and  limitation  which  was  now  become  un- 
necessary to  their  own  security),  the  same  liberal  and  prudent  system  of  commercial 
advances  from  which  the  prosperity  of  their  own  establishment  had  resulted,  as  well 
as  in  a  great  degree  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  whole  country.  It  was  natural 
for  the  Bank  Directors  to  believe,  that  nothing  but  benefit  could  accrue  to  the  public 
at  large,  while  they  saw  the  growth  of  Bank  profits  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  accom- 
modations granted  to  the  merchants.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank,  that  they  should  be  fully  aware  of  the  consequences  that  might  result  from 
their  pursuing,  after  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  the  same  system  which  they  had 
found  a  safe  one  before.  To  watch  ihe  operation  of  so  new  a  law,  and  to  provide 
4igainst  the  injury  which  might  result  from  it  to  the  public  interests,  was  the  province, 
cot  so  much  of  the  Bank  as  of  the  Legislature,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
there  is  room  to  regret  that  this  House  has  not  taken  earlier  notice  of  all  the  consequen- 
<;es  of  that  law. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  consequences  is,  that  while  the  convertibility  into 
specie  no  longer  exists  as  a  check  to  an  overissue  of  paper,  the  Bank  Directors  have  not 
perceived  that  the  removal  of  thai  check  rendered  it  possible  that  such  an  excess  might 
be  issued  by  the  discount  of  perfectly  good  bills.  00  far  from  perceiving  this,  your 
Committee  have  shown  that  thev  mamtain  the  contrary  doctrine  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence, however  it  may  be  qualified  occasionally  by  some  of  their  expressions.  That 
this  doctrine  is  a  very  lallacious  one,  your  Committee  cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  The 
fallacy  upon  which  it  is  founded,  lies  in  not  distinguishing  between  an  advance  of 
capital  to  merchants,  and  an  addition  of  supply  of  currency  to  the  general  mass  of  cir- 
culating medium.  If  the  advance  of  capital  only  is  considered,  as  made  to  those  who 
are  ready  to  employ  it  in  judicious  and  productive  undertakings,  it  is  evident  there  need 
be  no  other  limit  to  the  touil  amount  of  advances  than  what  the  means  of  the  lender, 
and  his  prudence  in  the  selection  of  borrowers,  may  impose.  But  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  Bank,  intrusted  as  it  is  with  the  function  of  supplying  the  public  with  that 
paper  currency  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  circulation,  and  at  the  same  time  not  sub- 
jected to  the  liability  of  converting  the  paper  into  specie,  every  advance  which  it  makes 
of  capital  to  the  merchants  in  the  shape  of  discount,  becomes  an  addition  also  to  the 
mass  of  circulating  medium.  In  the  first  instance,  when  the  advance  is  made  by  notes 
paid  in  discount  of  a  bill,  it  is  undoubtedly  so  much  capital,  so  much  power  of  making 
purchases,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant  who  receives  the  notes:  and  if  those 
hands  are  safe,  the  operation  is  so  far,  and  in  this  its  first  step,  useful  and  productive  to 
the  public.  But  as  soon  as  the  portion  of  circulating  medium  in  which  the  advance 
was  thus  made  performs  in  the  hands  of  him  to  whom  it  was  advanced  this  its  first 
operation  as  capital,  as  soon  as  the  notes  are  exchanged  by  him  for  some  other  article 
which  is  capital,  they  fall  into  the  channel  of  circulalion  as  so  much  circulating  medium, 
and  form  an  addiiion  to  the  mass  of  currency.  The  necessary  effect  of  every  such  ad- 
dition to  the  mass  is  to  diminish  the  relative  value  of  any  given  portion  of  that  mass  in 
exchange  for  commodities.  If  the  addition  were  made  by  notes  convertible  into  specie, 
this  diminution  of  the  relative  value  of  any  given  portion  of  the  whole  mass  would 
speedily  bring  buck  upon  the  Bank  "which  issued  the  notes  as  much  as  was  excessive. 
But  if  by  law  they  are  not  so  convertible,  of  course  this  excess  will  not  be  brought  back, 
but  will  remain  in  the  channels  of  circulation,  until  paid  in  again  to  the  Bank  itself  in 
^lischarge  of  the  bills  which  were  originally  discounted.  During  the  whole  time  they 
remain  out,  they  perform  all  the  functions  of  circulating  meciium;  and  before  they 
-come  to  be  paid  in  discharge  of  those  bills,  they  have  alreatly  been  followed  by  a  new 
issue  of  notes  in  a  similar  operation  of  discounting.  Each  successive  advance  repeats 
the  same  process.  If  the  whole  sum  of  discounts  continues  outstanding  at  a  given 
amount,  there  will  remain  permanently  out  in  circulalion  a  corresponding  amount  of 
paper;  and  if  the  amount  of  discounts  is  progressively  increasing,  the  amount  of  paper, 
which  remains  out  m  circulation  over  and  alK)ve  what  is  otherwise  wanted  for  the  oc- 
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casioiis  of  the  public,  will  progressively  increase  also,  and  the  money  prices  of  commo- 
diUes  will  progressively  ribe.  This  progress  may  be  as  indefinite  as  the  range  of  specu- 
lation and  adventure  in  a  great  commercial  country. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  law,  which  m  this  country  limits  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  of  course,  the  rate  at  which  the  Bank  can  legally  discount,  exposes  the- 
Bank  to  still  more  extensive  demands  for  commercial  discounts.  While  the  rate  of 
commercial  profits  is  very  considerably  higher  than  five  per  cent.,  as  it  has  lately  been 
in  many  branches  of  our  foreign  trade,  there  is  in  fact  no  limit  to  the  demands  whicb 
merchants  of  perfectly  good  capital,  and  of  the  most  prudent  spirit  of  enterprise,  may 
be  tempted  to  make  upon  the  Bank  for  accommodation  and  facilities  by  discount.  Nor 
can  any  argument  or  illustration  place  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view  the  extent  to 
which  such  of  the  Bank  Directors  as  were  examined  before  the  Committee, 
seem  to  have  in  theory  embraced  that  doctrine,  upon  which  your  Committee  have 
made  these  observations,  as  well  as  the  practical  consequences  to  which  that  doctrine 
may  lead  in  periods  of  a  high  spirit  of  commercial  adventure  than  the  opinion  which 
Mr.  Whitmore  and  Mr.  Pearse  have  delivered  ;  that  the  same  complete  security  to  the 
public  against  any  excess  in  the  issues  of  the  Bank  would  exist  if  the  rate  of  discount 
were  remiced  from  five  to  four,  or  even  to  three  per  cent.  From  the  evidence,  how- 
ever, of  the  late  Governor  and  Deputy  (Governor  of  the  Bank,  it  appears,  that  though 
they  state  the  principle  broadly,  that  there  ca  i  be  no  excess  of  their  circulation  if  issued 
according  to  their  rules  of  discount,  yet  they  disclaim  the  idea  of  acting  up  to  it  in  its 
whole  extent ;  Uiough  thev  stated  the  applications  for  the  discount  of  legitimate  bills 
to  be  their  sole  criterion  oi  abundance  or  scarrity,  they  gave  your  Committee  to  under- 
dentand  that  they  do  not  discount  to  the  full  extent  of  such  applications.  In  other 
wordbs,  the  Directors  do  not  act  up  to  the  principle  which  they  represent  as  one  per- 
fectly sound  and  safe,  and  must  be  considered,  therefore,  as  possessing  no  distinct  and 
certain  rule  to  ^ide  their  discretion  in  controlling  the  amount  of  their  circulation. 

The  suspension  of  cash  payments  has  had  the  effect  of  committing  into  the  hands- 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  exercised  by  their  sole  discretion,  the 
important  charge  of  supplying  the  country  with  that  quantity  of  circulating  medium 
which  is  exactly  proportionedf  to  the  wants  and  occasions  of  the  public.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  this  Committee,  that  is  a  trust  which  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  should  ever  be  able  to  discharge.  The  most  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  actual  trade  of  the  country,  combined  with  the  profound  science  in 
all  the  principles  of  money  and  circulation,  would  not  enable  any  man  or  set  of  men  to 
adjust,  and  keep  always  adjusted,  the  right  proportion  of  circulating  medium  in  a 
country  to  the  wants  of  trade.  When  the  currency  consists  entirely  of  the  precious 
metals,  or  of  paper  convertible  at  will  into  the  precious  metals,  the  natural  process  of 
commerce,  by  establishing  exchanges  among  all  tbe  different  countries  of  the  world, 
adjusts  in  every  particular  country,  the  proportion  of  circulating  medium  to  its  actual 
occasions,  according  to  that  supply  of  the  precious  metals  which  the  i^ines  furnish  to 
the  general  market  of  the  world.  The  proportion  which  is  thus  adjusted  and  main- 
tain^ by  the  natural  operation  of  commerce,  cannot  be  adjusted  by  any  human  wis- 
dom or  skill.  If  the  natural  system  of  currency  and  circulation  be  abandoned,  and  a 
diacietionary  issue  of  paper  money  substituted  in  its  stead,  it  is  vain  to  think  that  any 
rules  can  be  devised  for  the  exact  exercise  of  such  discretion  ;  that  though  some 
cautions  may  be  pointed  out  to  check  and  control  its  consequences,  such  as  are  in- 
dicated by  the  efifect  of  an  excessive  issue  upon  exchanges  and  tbe  price  of  gold.  The 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  have  exercised 
the  new  and  extraordinary  discretion  reposed  in  them  since  1797.  with  an  integritv  and 
a  regard  to  the  public  interest,  according  to  their  conceptions  of  it,  and  indeed  a  degree 
of  forb^rance  in  turning  it  less  to  the  profit  of  the  Bank  than  it  would  easily  have  ad- 
mitted of,  that  merit  the  continuance  of  that  confidence  which  the  public  has  so  long 
and  so  justly  felt  in  the  integrity  with  which  its  affairs  are  directed,  as  well  as  in  the 
unsliaken  stability  and  ample  funds  of  that  ^reut  establishment.  That  their  recent 
policy  involves  great  practical  errors,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  public  importance  to 
correct,  your  Committee  are  fully  convinced  ;  but  those  errors  are  less  to  be  imputed 
to  the  Bank  Directors  than  to  be  stated  as  the  effect  of  a  new  system,  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  originated  or  wss  rendered  necessary  as  a  temporary  expedient,  it  might  have 
been  well  if  Parliament  had  sooner  taken  into  view  all  the  consequences.  When  your 
Committee  consider  that  this  discretionary  power  of  supplying  the  kingdom  with  cir- 
culating medium  has  been  exercised  under  an  opinion  that  the  paper  could  not  be  issued 
to  ezcese.  if  advanced  in  discounts  to  merchants  in  good  bills  payable  at  stated  periods, 
and  likewise  under  an  opinion  that  neither  the  price  of  bullion  nor  the  course  of  ex- 
dianges  need  be  adverted  to,  as  affording  any  indication  with  respect  to  the  suflS- 
dency  or  excess  of  such  paper,  your  Committee  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that  these  opin- 
ions of  the  Bank  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  great  measure  the  operative  cause  of  the 
oontinaaooe  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
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IV. 

CONSEQUENT   INFLATION    OF   CURRENCY. 

Your  Committee  will  now  proceed  to  Ktate  from  the  information  which  has  beeo 
laid  before  them  what  appears  to  have  been  the  progressive  increase,  and  to  be  the 
present  amount  of  the  paper  circulation  of  this  country,  consisting  primarily  of  tlie 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  not  at  present  couveitible  into  specie  ;  and,  in  a  second- 
ary manner,  of  the  notes  of  the  country  baukerf^,  which  are  convertible,  at  the  option  of 
the  holder,  into  Bank  of  England  paper.  After  having  stated  the  amount  of  liank  of 
England  pai>er,  your  Committee  will  explain  the  reasons  which  induce  them  to  think 
that  the  numerical  amount  of  that  paper  is  not  hIodc  to  be  considered  as  decisive  of  the 
question  as  to  its  excess  ;  and  l>efoie  stating  the  amount  of  country  bank  paper,  so  far 
as  that  can  be  ascertained,  your  Committee  will  explain  their  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  amount  of  the  country  bank  circulation  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  that  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

1.  It  appears  from  the  accounts  Isid  before  the  Committees  npon  the  Bank  affairs  in 
1797,  that  for  several  years  previous  to  the  year  1796.  tlie  average  amount  of  bank  notes 
in  circulation  was  between  10,000,000^  and  11  OOO.OOO/.,  hardly  ever  falling  below 
9,000.000/.,  and  not  often  exceeding  to  any  great  amount  11,000,000/. 

The  followmg  abstract  of  the  several  accounts  referred  to  your  Committee,  or  or- 
dered by  your  Committee  from  the  Bank,  will  show  the  progressive  increase  of  the 
notes  from  the  year  1798  to  the  end  of  the  last  year. 

Average  amount  of  Bank  of  England  Notes  in  circulation  in  each  of  the  following 
years ; 


1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1808 
1804 
1805 
1806 
180  r 
1808 
1809 


Notes  of  J^  and 
upwardK,    incltid- 
IDK  Bnnk  Post 
BilU. 


Notes  under  £5> 


£ 
11,527.250 
12.408.522 
13.598,666 
13,454,867 
18,917,977 
12.983.477 
12621,«48 
12.697.852 
12.844.170 
18.221.988 
18.402.160 
14,133.515 


£ 
1.807.502 
1.653.805 
2.243.266 
2,715.182 
8,13H,477 
8.864.045 
4.723.672 
4.514.580 
4.291.280 
4.183.018 
4.182.420 
4.868,275 


Total. 


£ 
13.834  752 
14,062.827 
15.841.933 
16  169.594 
17.054.454 
16.847.528 
17.345.020 

1 7.241. wsa 

17.135.400 
17.405.001 
17.534.580 
19.001.890 


Taking  from  the  accounts  the  last  half  of  the  year  1809,  the  average  will  be  found 
higher  than  for  the  whole  year,  and  amnunts  to  19,880.810. 

The  accounts  in  the  Appendix  give  very  detailed  returns  for  the  first  four  months  of 
the  present  year,  down  to  the  12th  Mav,  from  which  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount 
was  then  increasing,  particularly  in  the  smaller  notes.  The  whole  amount  of  bank 
notes  in  circulation,  exclusive  of  939,990^  of  b»nk  post  bills,  will  be  found  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  two  returns  for  the  5tli  and  12ih  of  M'ly  last,  to  be  14.186  610^  in  notes  of  hL 
and  upwards,  and  6,173.380/.  in  notes  under  5/.,  making  the  sum  of  20,309.990/.  and, 
including  the  bank  post  bills,  the  sum  of  21.249.980/. 

By  far  the  most  considerable  pert  of  this  increase  since  1798.  it  is  to  be  obserred, 
has  been  in  the  article  of  small  notes,  part  of  which  must  be  considered  as  having  been 
introduced  to  supply  the  place  of  the  R|)e('ie  which  was  deficient  at  the  perio<l  of  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  first  pu;)ply  of  small  notes^ 
which  was  thrown  into  circulation  after  that  event,  was  very  small  in  comparison  of 
their  present  amount  ;  a  large  augmentation  of  them  appears  to  have  taken  pla«  e  from 
the  end  of  the  year  1799.  to  that  of  the  year  1802.  an<l  a  verv  rapid  increase  has  also 
taken  place  since  the  month  of  May,  in  tin*  last  year  to  the  present  time  ;  the  augmen- 
tation of  these  small  notes  from  1st  of  May,  1809,  to  the  5th  of  May,  1810,  being  from 
the  sum  of  4.509.470/  to  the  sum  of  «,l61.f2t)/. 

The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  principally  issued  in  advances  to  government 
for  the  public  Bcrvice,  and  in  advances  to  the  merchants  upon  the  discount  of  their 
bills. 
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Your  Ck>mmittee  have  had  an  account  laid  before  them,  of  advances  made  by  the 
Bank  to  government  on  land  and  malt,  Exchequer  Bills,  and  other  securities,  in  every 

Siar  since  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  ;  from  which,  as  compared  with  the  accounts 
id  before  the  Committees  of  1797,  and  which  were  then  carried  back  for  twenty  years, 
it  will  appear  that  the  yearly  advances  of  the  Bank  to  government  have  upon  an  aver- 
age, since  the  suspension,  been  considerably  lower  in  amount  than  the  average  amount 
ol  advances  prior  to  that  event,  and  the  amount  of  those  advances  in  the  last  two  years, 
though  greater  in  amount  than  those  of  some  years  immediately  preceding,  is  less  than 
it  was  for  any  of  the  six  years  preceding  the  restriction  of  cash  payments. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  commercial  discounts,  your  Committee  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  require  from  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  a  disclosure  of  their  absolute 
amount,  being  apart  of  their  private  transactions  as  a  commercial  company,  of  which, 
without  urgent  reason,  it  did  not  seem  right  to  demand  a  disclosure.  The  late  Governor 
and  Deputy  Governor  however,  at  the  desire  of  your  Committee,  furnished  a  compara- 
tive scale,  m  proi^ressive  numbern,  showing  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  their  dis- 
counts from  the  year  1790  to  1809,  both  inclusive.  They  made  a  request,  with  which 
your  Committee  have  thought  it  proper  to  comply,  that  this  document  might  not  be 
made  public ;  the  Committee,  therefore,  have  not  placed  it  in  the  Appendix  to  the  pres- 
ent report,  but  have  returned  it  to  the  Bank.  Your  Committee,  however,  have  to  state 
in  general  terms,  that  the  amount  of  discounts  has  been  progressively  increasing  since 
the  year  1796 ;  and  that  their  amount  in  the  last  year  (1809)  bears  a  very  high  proportion 
to  their  largest  amount  in  any  year  preceding  1797.  Upon  this  particular  subject,  your 
Committee  are  only  anxious  to  remark,  that  the  largest  amount  of  mercantile  discounts 
by  the  Bank,  if  it  could  be  considered  by  itself,  ought  never,  in  their  judgment,  to  be 
regarded  as  any  other  than  a  great  public  benefit,  and  that  it  is  only  the  excess  of  paper 
currency  thereby  issued,  and  kept  out  in  circulation,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
evil. 

Quantity  of  Currency  Hequired  a  Relative  Matter. 

But  your  Committee  must  not  omit  to  state  one  very  important  principle,  that  the 
mere  numerical  return  of  the  amount  of  bank  notes  out  in  circulation,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  at  all  deciding  the  question  whether  such  paper  is  or  is  not  excessive.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  other  tests.  The  same  amount  of  paper  may  at  one  time 
be  less  than  enough,  and  at  another  time  more.  The  quantity  of  currency  required  will 
vary  in  some  degree  with  the  extent  of  trade  ;  and  the  increase  of  our  trade,  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  suspension,  must  have  occasioned  some  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
our  currency.  But  the  quantity  of  currency  bears  no  fixed  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  commodities;  and  any  inferences  proceeding  upon  such  a  supposition  would  be 
entirely  erroneous.  The  eflfective  currency  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  quickness 
of  circulation,  and  the  number  of  exchanges  performed  in  a  given  time,  as  well  as  upon 
its  numerical  amount;  and  all  the  circumstances,  which  have  a  tendency  to  quicken  or 
to  retard  the  rate  of  circulation,  render  the  same  amount  of  currency  more  or  less 
adequate  to  the  amount  of  trade.  A  much  smaller  amount  is  required  in  a  high  state 
of  public  credit,  than  when  alarms  make  individuals  call  in  their  advances,  and  provide 
against  accidents  by  hoarding  ;  and  in  a  period  of  commercial  security  and  private  con- 
fidence, than  when  mutual  distrust  discourages  pecuniary  arrangements  for  any  distant 
time.  But,  above  all.  the  same  amount  of  currency  will  be  more  or  less  adequate,  in 
proportion  to  the  skill  which  the  great  money-dealers  possess  in  managing  and  econ- 
omizing the  use  of  the  circulating  medium.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  of  late  years  in  this  country,  and  particularly  in 
the  district  of  London,  with  regard  to  the  use  and  economy  of  money  among  bankers, 
and  in  the  mode  of  adjusting  commercial  payments,  must  have  had  a  much  greater 
effect  than  has  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  them,  in  rendering  the  same  sum  adequate  to  a 
much  greater  amount  of  trade  and  payments  than  formerly.  Some  of  those  improve 
ments  will  \\e  found  detailed  in  the  evidence  :  tbcy  con.««ist  principally  in  the  increased 
use  of  bankers'  drafts  in  the  common  payments  of  London  ;  the  contrivance  of  bring- 
ing all  such  drafts  daily  to  a  common  receptacle,  where  they  are  balanced  apiinst  each 
other  ;  the  intermediaie  agency  of  bill-brokers;  and  several  other  changes  in  the  prac- 
tice of  London  bankers,  are  to  the  same  effect,  of  rendering  it  unnecessary  for  them  to 
keep  so  large  a  deposit  of  money  as  formerly.  Within  the  London  district,  it  would 
certainly  appear,  that  a  smaller  sum  of  money  is  required  tlian  formerly,  to  perform  the 
same  number  of  exchanges  and  amount  of  payments,  if  the  rate  of  prices  had  remained 
the  same.  It  is  material  also  to  observe,  that  both  the  policy  of  the  Bank  of  England 
itself,  and  the  competition  of  the  country  bank  paper  have  tended  to  compress  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  more  and  more,  within  London  and  the  adjacent  district. 
All  these  circumstances  must  have  co-operated  to  render  a  smaller  augmentation  of 
Bank  of  England  paper  necessary  to  supply  the  dematuls  of  our  increased  trade  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  required  ;  and  shew  how  impossible  it  is.  from  the  numer- 
ical amount  alone  of  that  paper,  to  pronounce  whether  it  is  excessive  or  not  :  a  more 
sure  criterion  must  be  resorted  to  ;  and  such  a  criterion,  your  Conunlttee  Uvf^  ^Vc^»A.^ 
shewn,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  and  Wie  pi\^^  ol  ^<c\<^.\>k>^\Q\i. 
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The  particular  circumstaDces  of  the  two  years  which  are  so  remarkable  in  the  recent 
history  of  our  circulation,  1798  and  1797,  throw  great  light  upon  the  principle  which 
your  Committee  have  last  stated. 

In  the  year  1793,  the  distress  was  occasioned  by  a  failure  of  confidence  in  the  coun* 
try  circulation,  and  a  consequent  pressure  upon  that  of  London.  The  Bank  of  Eneland 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  enlarge  their  issues  to  meet  this  increased  demand,  and 
their  notes,  previously  issued,  circulating  less  freely  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  that 
prevailed,  proved  insufficient  for  the  necessary  payments.  In  this  crisis.  Parliament 
applied  a  remedy,  verv  similar,  in  its  effect,  to  an  enlargement  of  the  advances  and 
issues  of  the  bank  ;  a  loan  of  exchequer  bills  was  authorized  to  be  made  to  aa  many 
mercantile  persons,  giving  good  security,  as  should  apply  for  them  ;  and  the  confidence 
which  this  measure  aiff  used,  as  well  as  the  increased  means  which  it  afforded  of  obtain- 
ing bank  notes  through  the  sale  of  the  exchequer  bills,  speedily  relieved  the  distress 
both  of  London  and  of  the  country.  Without  offering  an  opinion  upon  the  expediency 
of  the  particular  mode  in  which  this  operation  was  effected,  your  Committee  think  it 
an  important  illustration  of  the  principle,  that  an  enlarged  accommodation  is  the  true 
remedy  for  that  occasional  failure  of  confidence  in  the  country  districts,  to  which  our 
system  of  paper  credit  is  unavoidably  exposed. 

The  circumstances  which  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797,  were  verv 
similar  to  those  of  1793  ;— an  alarm  of  invasion,  a  run  upon  the  country  banks  for  gold, 
the  failure  of  some  of  them,  and  a  run  upon  the  bank  of  England,  forming  a  crisis  like 
that  of  1793.  for  which,  perhaps,  an  effectual  remedy  might  have  been  provided,  if  the 
Bank  of  England  had  had  courage  to  extend  instead  of  restricting  its  accommodations 
and  issue  of  notes.  Some  few  persons,  it  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lords,  were  of  this  opinion  at  the  time  ;  and  the  late  Governor  and  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Bank  stated  to  your  Committee,  that  they,  and  many  of  the  Directors, 
are  now  satisfied  from  the  experience  of  the  year  1797,  that  the  diminution  of  their 
notes  in  that  emergency  increased  the  public  distress ;  an  opinion  in  the  correctness  of 
which  your  Committee  entirely  concur. 

It  appears  to  your  Committee,  that  the  experience  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the 
years  1793  and  1797,  contrasted  with  the  facts  which  have  been  stated  in  the  present 
report,  suggests  a  distinction  most  important  to  be  kept  in  view  between  that  oemand 
upon  the  Bank  for  gold  for  the  supply  of  the  domestic  channels  of  circulation,  some- 
times a  very  great  and  sudden  one,  which  is  occasioned  by  a  temporary  failure  oi  confi- 
dence, and  that  drain  upon  the  Bank  for  gold  which  grows  out  of  an  unfayorable- 
state  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  The  former,  while  the  Bank  maintains  its  high  credit, 
seems  likely  to  be  best  relieved  by  a  judicious  increase  of  accommodation  to  the  coun- 
try; the  latter,  so  long  as  the  bank  does  not  pay  in  specie,  ought  to  suggest  to  the 
Directors  a  question,  whether  their  issues  may  not  be  already  too  abundant. 

Your  committee  have  much  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  the  Directors  are  perfectly 
aware  that  they  may  err  by  a  too  scanty  supply  in  a  period  of  stagnant  credit.  And 
your  Committee  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  although  it  ought  to  be  the  general  policy 
of  the  Bank  Directors  to  diminish  their  paper  in  the  event  of  a  long  continuance  of  a- 
high  price  of  bullion  and  a  very  unfavorable  exchange,  yet  it  is  essential  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  country,  and  to  the  general  fulfilment  of  those  mercantile 
engagements  which  a  free  issue  of  paper  may  have  occasioned,  that  the  acouatomed 
decree  of  accommodation  to  the  merchants  should  not  be  suddenly  and  materially 
reduced  ;  and  that  if  any  general  and  serious  difficulty  or  apprehension  on  this  subject 
should  arise,  it  may,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  be  counteracted  without 
danger,  and  with  advantage  to  the  public,  by  a  liberality  in  the  issue  of  Bank  of  Eng- 
land paper  proportioned  to  tlie  urgency  of  the  particular  occasion.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  belongs  to  the  Bank  to  take  liketvise  into  their  own  comiideration,  how 
far  it  may  be  practicable,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  the  immediate  interests  of 
the  public  service,  rather  to  reduce  their  paper  by  a  gradual  reduction  of  their 
advances  to  government,  than  by  too  suddenly  abridging  the  discounts  to  the  mer- 
chants. 

Circulation  op  Country  Bankers. 

Before  your  Committee  proceed  to  detail  what  they  have  collected  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  country  bank  paper,  they  must  observe,  that  so  long  as  the  cash  pay- 
ments of  the  Bank  are  suspended,  the  whole  paper  of  the  country  bankers  is  a  super- 
structure raised  upon  the  foundation  of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  same 
check,  which  the  convertibility  into  specie,  under  a  better  system,  provides  against  the 
excess  of  any  part  of  the  paper  circulation  is,  during  the  present  system,  provided 
against  an  excess  of  country  bank  paper,  by  its  convertibility  into  Bank  of  England 
paper.  If  an  excess  of  paper  be  issued  in  a  country  district,  while  the  London  circula- 
tion does  not  exceed  its  due  proportion,  there  will  be  a  local  rise  of  prices  in  that 
country  district,  but  prices  in  London  will  remain  as  before.  Those  who  have  the  • 
country  paper  in  their  hands  will  prefer  buying  in  London  where  things  are  cheaper, . 
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and  will  the rcfore  return  that  country  paper  upon  the  banker  who  issued  it,  and  will 
demand  from  him  Bank  of  England  notes  or  bills  upon  London  ;  and  thus,  the  excess 
of  country  paper  beincj  continually  returned  up)on  the  issuers  for  Bank  of  England 
paper,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  necessarily  and  efifectually  limits  the  quantity  of  the 


payments,  be  issued  to  excess,  a  corresponding  excess  may  be  issued  of  country  Bank 
paper  which  will  not  be  checked;  the  foundation  being  enlarged,  the  superstructure 
admits  of  a  proportionate  extension.  And  thus,  under  such  a  system,  the  excess  of 
Bank  of  England  paper  will  produce  its  eff«.'ct  upon  prices  not  merely  in  the  ratio  of 
its  own  increase,  but  in  a  much  liigher  proportion. 

It  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  your  Committee  to  obtain  such  information  as  might 
enable  them  to  state,  wi  h  anything  like  accunicy,  the  amount  of  country  bank  paper 
in  circulation.     But  they  are  led  to  inter  from  all  the  evidence  they  have  been  able  to 
procure  on  this  subject,  not  only  that  a  great  numlwr  of  new  country  banks  has  beea 
established  within  these  last  two  years,  but  also  that  the  amount  of  issues  of  those  wUiclt 
are  of  an  older  standing  has  in  general  been  very  considerably  increased  ;  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  the  high  state  of  mercantile  and  public  credit,  the  proportionate  facility  of* 
converting  at  short  notice  all  public  and  commercial  securities  into  Bank  of  England: 
paper,  joined  to  the  preference  generally  given  within  the  limits  of  its  own  circulation. 
to  the  paper  of  a  well-established  country  bank  over  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  have? 
probably  not  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  keep  any  large  permanent  deposits  of 
Bank  of  England  paper  in  their  hands.     And  it  seems  reasouMble  to  believe  that  the 
total  amount  of  the  unproductive  stock  of  all  the  country  banks,  consisting  of  specie 
and  Bank  of  England  paper,  is  much  less,  at  this  period,  under  a  circulation  vastly 
increased  in  extent,  than  it  was  before  the  restriction  of  1797.     The  temptation  to 
establish  country  banks,  and  issue  promissory  notes,   has  therefore  greatly  increased. 
Some  conjecture  as  to  the  probable  total  amount  of  those  issues,  or  at  h^ast  as  to  their 
recent  increase,  maybe  formed,  as  your  Committee  conceive,  from  the  amount  of  the 
duties  paid  for  stamps  on  the  reissuable  notes  of  country  banks  in  Great  Britain.     The 
total  amount  of  these  duties  for  the  year  ended  on  the  10th  of  October,  1808.  appears  to 
have  been  00,5222.  15«.  8d.  and  for  the  year  ended  on  the  10th  of  October.  1809,  175.129/. 
17«.  7d.     It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  on  the  10th  of  October,  1808,  those  duties 
experienced  an  au^entation  somewhat  exceeding  one-third  ;  and  that  some  regula- 
ttoos  were  made,  imposing  limitations  with  respect  to  the  reissue  of  all  notes  not 
exceeding  2J.  29.,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  produce  a  much  more  than  ordinary 
demand  for  stamps  or  notes  of  this  denomination  within  the  year  1809.    Owing  to  this 
circumstance,  it  appears  impossible  to  ascertain  what  may  have  l)een  the  real  increase- 
in  the  circulation  of  the  notes,  not  exceeding  21.  2«.,  within  the  last^ear  ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  notes  of  a  higher  value,  no  alteration  having  been  made  in  the  law  as  to- 
their  reissue,  the  following  comparison  cffords  the  best  statement  that  can  be  collected 
from  the  documents  before  the  Committee,  of  the  addition  made  in  the  year  1809,  to 
the  number  of  those  notes. 

Number  of  Country  Bank  Notes  exceeding  21.  2«.  each,  stamped  in  the  years  ended  the- 
10th  of  October,  1808,  and  lOih  of  October,  1809.  respectively  : 

1808.  1809. 

No.  No. 

ExoeedlDK  £*2  2,  and  not  ezceediofc  £5  6 666,071  022,073 

Exceeding:  £A  S.  aud  not  ezceediug  HiQ 198,478  380,000 

Exceeding  jEa),  and  not  exceeding  dE30 2,425 

Exceeding  jfSO,  and  not  exceeding  £.V) 674 

Exceeding  jC50,  and  not  exceeding  £100 2,611 

Assuming  that  the  notes  in  the  first  two  of  these  classes  were  all  issued  for  the  low- 
est denomination  to  which  the  duties  lespectively  attach,  and  such  as  arc  most  com- 
monly met  with  in  the  circulation  of  country  paper,  viz.,  notes  of  5/.  nnd  10?.  [although 
in  the  second  class  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  20/.]  and  even  omitting  altogether 
from  the  comparison  the  notes  of  the  three  last  classes,  the  issue  of  which  your  Com- 
mittee understands  is  in  fact  confined  to  the  chartered  banks  of  Scotland,  the  result 
would  be.  that,  exclusive  of  any  increase  in  the  number  of  notes  under  21.  2.v.  the  amount 
of  country  bank  paper  stamped  in  the  year  end*d  the  10th  of  October,  1809,  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  year  ended  on  the  10th  of  October.  1808,  in  the  sum  of  3,09o,340/. 
Your  (Committee  can  form  no  positive  conjecture  ns  to  the  amount  of  country  bank 
paper  cancelled  and  withdrawn  from  circulation  in  the  course  of  the  last  year*.  But 
considering  that  it  is  the  interest  and  practice  of  the  country  bankers  to  use  the  same 
notes  as  long  as  possible  ;  that,  as  the  law- now  stands,  there  is  no  limitation  of  time  to 
the  reissiing  of  th'^e  not  exceeding  21.  2s.  ;  and  that  all  above  that  amount  are  reissua- 
ble  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  first  issuing,  it  appears  difflciilt  to  suppose 
that  the  amount  of  notes  above  21.  2ft.  cancelled  in  1809.  could  be  e(|ual  to  the  whole 
amount  stamped  in  1»08 ;  buteven  upon  that  supposition,  there  would  still  be  an  increase 
fr>r  1809  in  the  notes  of  6^.  and  10^.  alone,  to  the  amount  above  s\>e<i\ft^dttl^5i^'^,*^^Kl, 
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to  which  must  be  added  an  increase  within  the  same  period  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
to  the  amount  of  ab  mt  1,500.0«K)^.,  makinif  in  the  year  1809,  an  addition  in  the  whole 
of  between  four  and  five  millions  to  the  circulation  of  Great  Hritain  alone,  deducting 
only  the  gold  which  may  have  been  withdrawn  in  the  course  of  that  year  from  actual 
circulatioQ.  which  rannot  have  been  very  considerable,  and  also  making  an  aliowaooe 
for  some  increase  in  the  pmount  of  such  country  paper,  as,  though  stamped,  may  not  be 
in  actual  circulation.  This  increase  in  the  general  paper  currency  in  last  year,  even 
after  these  deductions,  would  probably  be  little  short  of  the  amount  which  in  almost 
any  one  year,  since  the  discovery  of  America,  has  been  added  to  the  circuUting  coin  of 
the  whole  of  Eiirojye.  Althou  ^h.  as  vour  Committee  has  already  had  occasion  to  oliserve, 
no  certain  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  numerical  amount  of  paper  in  circulation, 
<;ousidered  abstractedly  from  all  other  circumstances,  either  as  to  such  paper  being  in 
-excess,  or  still  less  as  to  the  proportion  of  such  excess ;  yet  they  must  remark,  that  the 
fact  of  any  very  preat  and  rapid  increase  in  that  amount  when  coupled  and  attended 
with  all  the  indications  of  a  depreciated  circulation,  does  afford  the  strongest  confirma- 
tory evidence,  that  from  the  want  of  some  adequate  check,  the  issues  of  such  paper 
have  not  been  restrained  within  their  proper  limits. 

Your  Committee  cannot  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  without  further  observing,  that 
the  addition  of  between  four  and  live  millions  sterling  to  the  paper  circulation  of  this 
country,  has  doubtless  l)een  made  at  a  very  small  expense  to  the  parties  issuing  it,  only 
about  100,000/.  having  been  paid  thereupon  in  stamps  to  the  revenue,  and  probably  for 
the  reasons  already  stated,  no  corresponding  deposits  of  gold  or  Bank  of  England  notes 
being  deemed  by  the  country  b-inks  necessary  to  support  their  additional  issues.     These 

{)arties,  therefore,  it  may  be  fairly  stated,  have  been  enabled  under  the  protection  of  the 
aw,  which  virtually  secures  them  against  such  demands,  to  create  within  the  last  year 
or  fifteen  months,  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and  in  a  manner  almost  free  from  all  pres- 
ent risk  to  their  respective  credits  as  dealers  in  pap^^r  money,  issues  of  that  article  to  the 
amount  of  several  millions.  operatin|^,  in  the  first  instance  and  ia  their  hands,  as  capital 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  when  used  as  such  by  them,  falling  into  and  in  succession 
mixing  itself  with  the  mass  of  circulation  of  which  the  value  in  exchange  for  alt  other 
comniodiiies  is  gradually  lowered  in  proportion  as  that  mass  is  augmented.  If  your 
Committee  could  be  of  opinion  that  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  would  not  be  directed  to 
apply  a  ])roper  remedy  to  a  state  of  things  so  unnatural,  and  teeming,  if  not  corrected  in 
time,  with  ultimate  consequences  so  prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare,  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  declare  an  opinion,  that  some  mode  ought  to  be  derived  of  enabling  the  state 
to  participate  much  more  large  y  in  the  profits  accruing  from  the  present  8yst<»m  ;  but 
as  this  is  by  no  means  the  policy  they  wish  to  recommend,  they  will  conclude  their 
observations  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  by  observing  that  in  proportion  as  they  mo>t 
fuliy  agree  wiih  Dr.  Adam  Smith  and  all  the  most  able  writers  and  statesmen  of  this 
country,  in  considering  a  paper  circulation  constantly  convertible  into  specie,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  practical  improvements  which  can  be  made  in  the  political  and  domestic 
economy  of  any  slate ;  and  in  viewing  the  establishment  of  the  country  banks  issuing 
such  paper  as  a  most  valuable  and  essential  branch  of  that  improvement  in  this  king< 
doni ;  in  the  same  proportion  is  your  Committee  anxious  to  revert  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  the  former  practice  and  state  of  things  in  this  respect :  convinced  on  the  one  hand 
that  anything  like  a  perm  ment  and  systematic  departure  from  that  practice  must  ulti- 
m iiely  leui  io  results,  whi  'h  among  other  attendant  calamities,  would  be  destructive  of 
the  system  itself  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  such  an  event  would  lie  the  more  to  be  depre- 
cated, ais  it  is  only  in  a  country  like  this,  where  good  faith,  both  public  and  priviite,  is 
held  s)  high,  and  where,  under  the  happy  union  of  liberty  and  law,  profMjrty  and  the 
securities  of  every  description  by  which  it  is  represented,  are  equally  protected  atrainst 
the  encroachments  of  power  and  the  violence  of  popular  commotion,  that  the  advan- 
tagi's  of  this  system,  unaccompanied  with  any  of  its  dangers,  can  be  permanently 
enjoyed,  and  carried  to  their  fullest  extent. 


V. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Upon  a  review  of  all  the  facts  and  reasonings,  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
consickTiition  of  your  Committee  m  the  course  of  their  inquiry,  they  have  formed  an 
opinion,  which  they  submit  to  the  House  :  That  there  is  at  present  an  excess  in  tie 
paper  cirv^ulation  of  this  country,  of  which  the  most  unequivocal  symptom  is  the  v.  ry 
liiKh  price  of  bullion,  and  next  to  that,  the  low  state  of  the  continental  exchange"* ; 
that  this  excess  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  a  suflftcient  check  and  control  m  the 
issues  of  paper  from  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  originally  to  the  suspension  of  cusii 
patymenls,  which  removed  the  natural  and  true  control.  Jbor,  upon  a  general  review  of 
the  subject,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  no  safe,  certain,  and  constantly  ade- 
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qumte  provision  against  an  excess  of  paper  currency,  either  occasional  or  permanent, 
can  be  found  except  in  the  converiibiliiy  of  ull  kuch  paper  into  8iM*cie.  Your  Coin- 
mi  ttt:e  cannot,  tlierefoie,  but  {>ec  reason  to  regret  thit  the  suspension  of  cash  payments, 
wiiicb,  in  the  most  favorable  liirht  in  which  it  c>ii  be  viewed,  was  only  a  temporary 
meiuure,  has  been  continued  so  long  ;  and  particuhirly  that  by  the  mnnm  r  in  which  the 
pesent  continuing  act  is  framed,  the  character  should  have  been  given  to  it  of  a  per- 
manent war  measure. 

Your  Comniittt-e  conceive  that  it  would  lie  superfluous  to  point  out  in  detail  the  dis- 
advuntasres  which  must  result  to  thn  country  from  any  such  general  excess  ot  currency 
as  lowers  its  relative  value.  The  effect  of  such  ai  augnientaiion  of  prices  upon  ail 
money  transactions  for  time ;  the  unavoidable  injury  suffered  by  annuitants,  and  by 
creditors  of  every  description,  both  nrivate  and  public  ;  the  unintended  advantage 
irained  by  government  and  all  other  debtors  ;  ar^i  consequences  to  >  obvious  to  require 
proof  and  loo  repugnant  to  justice  to  l)e  left  without  remedy.  By  far  the  most  impor- 
tant poriiou  of  this  effect  appears  to  your  Committee  to  l)e  that  which  iscominunicated  10 
the  wages  of  common  country  labor,  the  rale  of  which,  it  is  well  known, adapts  itself  more 
slowly  to  the  changes  which  happen  in  the  value  of  money  than  the  price  of  any  other 
species  of  labor  or  comuKMlity.  And  it  is  enough  for  your  committee  to  allude  to  some 
classes  of  the  public  servants,  whose  pay,  if  once  raided  in  consequence  of  a  depreciation 
of  money,  cannc)tfco  conveniently  be  reduced  again  to  its  former  raU?.  even  after  money 
shall  h-ive  recovered  its  value.  The  future  progress  of  these  inconveniences  and  evils, 
if  notcbi*cked.  must  at  no  great  distance  of  time  work  a  practical  conviction  upon  tlie 
minds  of  all  those  who  may  still  doubt  their  existence  ;  but  even  if  their  progressive  in- 
creiise  were  less  probable  than  it  appears  to  your  C<)mmiltee.  they  cannot  hel|)  express- 
ing an  opinion  that  the  integrity  and  honor  of  Parliament  are  (•(mccrned,  not  to  auihor- 
iie  luniftT  than  is  nquired  by  imperious  necessity,  the  continuance  in  this  great  com- 
mercial country  of  a  system  of  circulation  in  which  that  natural  check  or  control  is 
alisent  wbicrh  maintains  the  value  of  money,  and  by  the  permanency  of  that  common 
standard  of  value,  secures  the  substantial  justice  and  faith  of  moneyed  contracts  and 
obligations  betwien  man  and  man. 

Your  Committee,  morwiver.  beg  leave  to  advert  to  the  temptation  to  report  to  a  de- 
preciation even  of  the  value  of  the  gold  coin  by  an  alteration  of  the  standard,  to  which 
Fariianicnt  itself  might  be  subjected  by  a  great  and  long-continued  excess  of  paper 
This  has  been  the  resonrc^e  (»f  many  governments  under  such  circumstances,  aiitl  is 
the  obvious  and  most  easy  remedy  to  the  evil  in  ({uestion.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  the  breach  of  public  faith  and  dereliction  of  a  primary  duty  of  government. 
widcti  woulil  manifestly  be  impKed  in  preferring  the  reduction  of  the  coin  down  to  the 
stanilard  of  the  paper,  to  the  restoration  of  the  paper  to  the  legal  standard  of  the  coin. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  having  \ery  anxiously  and  deliberately  considered  this 
subject,  report  it  to  the  House  as  their  opinion,  tliat  the  system  of  the  <Mrculating  n>e- 
dium  of  this  country  ought  to  l)e  brought  back  with  as  much  six>ed  as  is  coinp.-itible 
with  a  wise  and  necessary  c:iuiion  to  the  original  principle  of  cash  paymeuts  at  the 
opiii>n  of  the  bolder  of  Bank  paper. 

Your  Committee  have  under«to«'d  that  reme<liesor  palliatives  of  a  different  nature  have 
heen  projected,  such  as  a  compulsory  limitation  of  the  amount  of  Bank  advances  and 
discounts  during  the  coitinuance  of  the  huspension  :  or,  a  compulsory  limitation  (luring 
tlie  same  peritKl  of  the  nite  of  Bank  profits  and  dividends,  bv  carrying  the  surplus  of 
pmtlts  al»ove  that  rate  to  the  public  acccmut  But  in  the  jutfgment  of  your  Committee 
such  indirect  schemes  for  palliating  the  possible  evils  resulting  from  the  suspension  of 
citeh  pHymems.  would  prove  wholly  inadequate  for  that  purpose,  because  the  necessary 
propurtion  ci»uld  nevt-rlie  adjusted,  and  if  once  fixed,  might  agirravate  very  miu-h  the 
iiic»»nveniences  of  a  temporary  pressure  ;  and  even  if  their  efllcacy  could  "i)e  made  to 
apr>ear.  tbev  would  be  objectionable  as  a  most  hurtful  and  imi)roper  interference  with 
the  right?*  of  commercial  property. 

Accor-IIng  to  the  best  judgment  your  Committee  has  been  enabled  to  form  no  sufti- 
cirni  renii-Mly  for  the  present  or  f-e^urity  for  the  future  cm  be  pointed  out.  except  the 
n^H'ul  of  the  law  which  suspends  the  casli  payments  of  the  Bank  of  Knuland. 

In  effecting  so  important  a  change  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  some  difll- 
nilties  must  be  encountered,  and  that  there  are  some  contingent  dangers  to  the  BmuU. 
u:;Hinst  which  it  ought  most  carefully  and  strongly  to  be  guarded.  But  all  those  may 
I'e  effectually  provided  for  by  entrusting  to  the  di-crelion  of  the  Bank  itself  the  chaige 
of  c*onducting  and  completing  the  o|>eration,  and  by  allowing  to  the  Bank  so  ample  a  pe- 
riod of  lime  for  conducting  it  as  will  be  more  than  suflicient  to  efft  ct  its  completion.  To 
the  discretion,  experience  and  integrity  of  the  Directors  of  the  Btink,  your  Comnnttee 
l«elieve  that  Parliament  may  safely  entru.st  the  charge  of  efl"(?cting  that  wh'(  h  Parlia- 
ment may  in  its  wisdom  determin«*  upon  as  necessary  to  be  effecte«l ;  and  that  tlie  Di- 
fi-ctors  of  that  great  institution.  f«ir  from  making' themselves  a  party  with  tnose  who 
Imve  a  tempornry  interest  in^preatling  nlarm.  will  take  a  iiunh  longer  view  of  (he  per 
manenf  interests  of  the  Bmk.  as  iinlisvioliihly  blended  with  those  of  the  |>ul)lic.  The 
psirlicularmofle  of  gradually  effeciiitgthe  resumption  of  cash  payments  ought,  thereft»re, 
in   the  opinioa  of  your  Oom:uiitee,  t^^  be  left  in  a  great  measure  to  the  discretion  of 
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the  Bank,  and  Parliament  ought  to  do  little  more  than  to  fix  definitely  the  time  at 
which  rash  piiym«  nts  are  to  become,  as  before,  corapaNory.  The  i>eriod  allowed  ought 
to  be  ample,  in  order  that  the  Liaiik  Directors  may  feel  their  way,  aod  that,  bavins;  a 
constant  watch  up)on  the  varyini;  circumstance-*  that  ought  to  guide  them,  and  availing 
therasolvesonly  of  favorable  circum«4laiices,  they  miy  tread  back  their  steps  slowly, 
and  may  preserve  both  tlie  course  of  their  own  afTairn  as  a  company,  and  that  of  public 
and  commercial  credit,  not  only  safe,  but  unerabarra'sed. 

With  this  view,  your  Committee  would  suggest  that  the  restriction  on  cash  pay- 
ments cannot  safely  be  removed  at  an  earlier  period  than  two  years  from  the  present 
lime  ;  bur.  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  early  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  Par- 
liament for  terminating  by  the  end  of  that  period  the  operation  of  the  several  statutes 
which  have  imposed  and  continued  that  restriction. 

In  suggesting  this  period  of  two  years,  your  Committee  have  not  overlooked  the 
circumstances  tliat,  as  the  law  stands  at  present,  the  Bank  would  be  compelleil  to  pay 
in  cash  at  the  end  of  six  months  arter  the  ratification  of  a  definite  tretty  of  peace  ;  so 
that  if  peace  were  to  be  concluded  within  that  period  the  recommendation  of  your  Com- 
mittee might  seem  to  have  the  eff  ct  of  postp  ming  instead  of  accelerating  the  resump- 
tion of  payments.  But  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  if  peace  were  to  be  imme- 
diately ratified,  in  the  present  stite  of  our  circulation,  it  would  be  most  hazardous  to 
compel  the  Bank  to  pay  cash  in  six  months,  and  would  be  found  wholly  impracticable. 
Indeed,  the  restoration  of  peace,  by  opening  new  fields  of  commercial  enterprise,  would 
multiply  instead  of  abridging  the  demands  upon  the  Bank  for  discount,  and  would 
render  it  peculiarly  distressing  to  the  commercial  world  if  the  Bank  were  suddenly  and 
materially  to  restrict  their  issues.  Your  Committee  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  even 
if  peace  should  intervene,  two  years  should  be  given  to  the  Bank  for  resuming  its  pay 
ments  ;  but  that  even  if  the  war  should  be  prolonged,  cash  payments  should  be  resumed 
by  the  end  of  that  period 

Your  Committee  have  not  been  indifferent  to  the  comideration  of  the  possible  oc- 
currence of  political  circumstances,   which  may  be  thought  hereafter  to  furnish  an 
argument   in   favor   of   some    prolongation    of  the    proposed     period    of    resuming 
cash  payments,  or  even  in  favor  of  a  new  law  for  their  temporary  restriction  after  the 
Bank  shall  have  opened.    They  are,  h  /wever,  far  from  anticipating  a  necessity,  even  in 
any  case  of  returning  to  the  piesent  system.     But  if  occasion  for  a  new  measure  of  re- 
striction could  be  supposed  at  any  time  to  arise  it  can  in  no  degree  be  grounded,  as  vour 
Committee  think,  on  any  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  (which  they  trust  that  they  have 
abundantly  shown  the  Bank  it«e1f  to  have  the  general  power  of  controlling),  but  on  a 
political  state  of  things  producing,  or  likely  very  soon  to  produce,  an  alarm  at  home, 
leading  to  so  indefinite  a  demand  for  cash  for  domestic  uses  as  it  must  be  impossible  for 
any  banking  establishment  to  provide  against.    A  return  to  the  ordinary  system  of 
banking  is,  on  the  very  ground  of  the  late  extrava^nt  fall  of  the  exchanges  and  high 
price  of  gold,  peculiarly  requisite.    That  alone  can  effectually  restore  general  confidence 
in  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  serious  expectation  of 
this  event  must  enforce  a  preparatory  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  paper,  and  all  other 
measures  which  accord  with  the  true  principles  of  banking.     The  anticipation  of  the 
time  when  the  Bank  will  be  constrained  to  open  may  also  be  expected  to  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  the  exchanges  ;  whereas  a  postponement  of  this  era  so  indefinite  a» 
that  of  six  months  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  especially  in  the  event  of  an 
exchange  continuing  to  fall  (which  more  and  more  would  generally  be  perceive<l  t't 
arise  from  an  excess  of  paper,  and  a  consequent  depreciation  of  it),  may  lead,  under  an 
unfavorable  state  of  public  affairs,  to  such  a  failure  cf  confidence  (and  especially  ainone 
foreigners),  in  the  determinHtion  of  Parliament  to  enforce  a  return  to  the  professed 
standard  of  the  measure  of  payments,  as  may  serve  to  precipitate  the  further  fall  of  the 
exchanges,  and.  lead  to  cons<'quence8  at  once  the  most  discreditable  and  disastrous. 

Although  the  details  of  the  be<%t  mode  of  returning  to  cash  payments  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  already  stated,  certam  provisions  would  he 
necessary,  imder  the  authority  of  Parliament,  both  for  the  convenience  of  the  Bank 
itself  and  for  the  security  of  the  other  banking  establishments  in  this  country  and  in 
Ireland. 

Your  Committee  conceive  it  may  be  convenient  for  the  Bank  to  be  permitted  to 
issue  notes  under  the  value  of  5/,  for  some  little  time  after  it  bad  resumed  payments  in 
specie. 

It  will  be  convenient,  also,  for  the  chartered  Banks  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  all 
the  country  banks,  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  in  specie  until  some  time 
after  the  resumption  of  payments  in  rash  by  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but  that  they  shouid 
continue  for  a  short  period  upon  their  present  footing,  of  being  liable  to  pay  their  own 
notes  on  demand,  in  Bank  of  England  paper. 
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"Now  these  are'  the  names  of  the  different  pieces  of  their  gold,  and  of  thdr  silver ^ 
(ueording  to  their  wilue.  And  the  names  are  given  by  the  Nephites:  for  tliey  did  not 
reekan  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews  who  tcere  at  Jerusalem  ;  neither  did  tliey  measure  after 
the  manner  of  the  Jetos,  but  they  altered  their  reckoning  and  their  measure,  according  to  the 
fsindi  and  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  in  etery  generation,  until  the  reign  of  the  Judges; 
(hey  having  been  established  by  King  Mosiah" — Book  of  Mormon,  Book  of  Alma,  chap- 
ter VIII;  verses. 
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BUHETALLISm    IM   HISTORY. 

The  only  supernatural  authority  which  has  been  found  for  the  almost  uniyeKal 
practice  of  trying  to  make  two  unequal  things  equal  is  that  which  is  printed  aboTe 
from  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  authority  must  stand  on  its  merits.  The  fact, 
however,  of  the  failure  of  the  efforts  to  use  silver  and  gold  as  the  standard  of  value, 
as  if  their  equality  could  be  compelled,  leaves  tliis  solitary  utterance  of  alleged  in- 
8pii*ation  in  a  bad  way. 

I. 
FROM  1600  TO  1792. 

When  the  Puritans  came  to  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1630,  England  alone  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  was  endeavoring  to  maintain  the  double  standard.  In 
France  the  standard  of  value  was  the  livre — a  pound  of  silver — just  as  the  standard 
in  England  was  the  sterling  pound  of  gold.  Elsewhere  on  the  Continent  silver 
was  frankly  the  standard.  That  great  commercial  country,  Holland,  maintained 
the  silver  standard  from  1609  until  recent  years. 

When  this  country  was  discovered  the  store  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  was 
very  small.  According  to  Dr.  Soetbeer's  tables,  there  were  produced  from  1498  to 
1620  about  200,000  ounces  of  gold  and  about  1,600,000  ounces  of  silver.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  product  was  8  of  silver  to  1  of  gold,  but  the  ratio  of  value  was  10.75  of 
silver  to  1  of  gold.  This  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  compara- 
tive difficulty  of  obtaining  gold.  At  this  period  gold  came  from  West  Africa,  while 
silver  w^as  mined  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  The  relative  values  of  the  two  metals 
have  changed  with  the  relative  products  of  the  mines.  At  the  same  time,  the  use 
of  silver  as  money,  wliich  is  as  old  as  the  coinage  of  the  precious  metals,  shows 
that  there  are  other  causes  than  varying  production  that  govern  the  price  of  the 
white  metal,  and  when  we  come  to  the  era  of  demonetization  of  silver  we  shall  find 
the  most  potent  of  all  causes,  except,  perhaps,  the  discovery  of  the  great  silver 
mines  of  the  West. 

In  ICSO  when  the  Puritans  came  to  Massachusetts,  and  when  the  commercial 
Hollanders  were  in  New  Amsterdam,  the  world's  supply  of  the  two  metals  was  stfll 
very  small.  There  were,  according  to  Dr.  Soetbeer*s  tables,  in  1640,  1,887,000 
ounces  of  gold  and  69,400,000  ounces  of  silver. 

\^  In  the  meantime  while  gold  had  been  discovered  in  New  Granada,  silver  mines 
that  had  been  worked  by  the  Aztecs  had  been  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  Mex- 
ico, the  still  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi,  in  Bolivia,  had  been  found,  and  the  patio 
process  of  working  ore  had  been  invented.  Between  1601  and  1620  more  than  three 
times  as  much  silver  was  produced  as  had  been  mined  up  to  1545,  and  the  price  had 
fallen  until  12.95  ounces  of  silver  were  required  for  the  purchase  of  an  ounce  of  gold. 
In  the  next  twenty  years  there  was  a  slight  decline  of  product,  but  the  output  of 
both  gold  and  silver  was  still  very  large,  while  the  price  of  silver  fell  so  that  the 
ratio  between  it  and  gold  was  14  to  1.  Here  was  a  relative  decrease  in  the  product 
of  silver,  accompanied  by  an  important  fall  in  price. 

In  the  meantmie  England  was  struggling  with  bimetallic  difficulties  in  its  at- 
tempt to  sustain  the  two  metals.  Gold  was  rising  in  value  when  James  1.  came  to 
the  throne,  and  during  the  period  which  we  are  now  considering — 1600  to  1792 — gold 
rose  or  silver  fell  until  the  ratio  between  the  two  increased  from  11.80  to  15.17.  In 
the  mtervening  years  it  had  not  been  less  than  12.25,  but  several  times  it  had  been 
higher  than  15.17.  An  attempt  was  made  in  this  reign  to  fix  the  ratio  by  law  at  18 
to  1  at  a  time  when  the  market  ratio  was  really  about  12  to  1,  and  the  consequence 
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was  the  exportation  of  silver  from  the  kingdom  and  general  distress  among  the 
working  people.    In  1614  the  Eong  ordered  that  the  exportation  of  coin  should 
cease.    This  was  naturally  ineffective.    Proclamation  after  proclamation  followedt 
and  Charles  I.  continued  the  absurd  financial  policy  of  his  father.    The  Star  Chiin- 
ber  undertook  the  enforcement  of  the  proclamations,  and  in  1686  there  was  a  fur- 
ther demonstration  of  Gresham's  law.    The  guineas  were  selling  for  a  premium  Id 
clipped  shillings,  and  the  law  undertook  to  fix  their  value,  decreeing  that  a  guinea 
should  not  be  taken  for  more  than  a  certain  number  of  shillings.    The  good  shil- 
lings were  worth  more  than  this  and  at  once  disappeared  in  the  melting  pot,  the 
worn  and  clipped  shillings  alone  appearing  in  circulation.    Trade  sprang  up  in  the 
good  shillings,  and  in  the  case  before  the  Star  Chamber  seven  persons  were  con- 
victed of  **  culling  out  the  most  weighty  pieces  of  the  coin  of  this  realm  and  melting 
them  down  and  exporting  the  same,  as  well  as  foreign  coin  and  bullion,  to  foreign 
ports."    The  culprits  were  fined  £8,100,  it  having  been  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Star  Chamber  that  they  had  made  a  profit  of  Detween  £7,000  and  £8,000  a  year 
by  their  practices. 

In  the  reigns  of  William  HI.  and  Gkorge  I.  various  efforts  were  made  to  stop 
the  traffic  in  gold  and  good  silver  coin.  French  louis-d'or  and  moidores  were  found 
circulating  in  England  at  a  valuation  greater  than  their  intrinsic  worth.  The  law, 
therefore,  decreed  that  they  should  pass  for  their  real  worth,  and  they  immediately 
disappeared  from  circulation.  Under  an  act  of  William  III.  (1696),  which  endured 
for  sixteen  days,  the  guinea  was  made  worth  twenty-six  shillings.  At  the  end  of 
that  brief  time  another  act  made  the  guinea  worth  twenty-two  shillings.  Both 
were  ineffectual. 

Nothing  but  clipped  or  cheap  money  passed.  Gold  was  undervalued  as  to  worn 
shillings,  and  overvalued  as  to  good  shillings,  while  the  good  shillings  were 
melted  into  bullion  and  bought  and  sold  as  a  commodity.  In  166^  the  silver  of 
the  kingdom  was  recoined  at  an  enormous  loss  to  the  Government,  and  at  about 
the  same  time  John  Locke  came  to  the  conclusion,  which  he  stated  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  John  Somers,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  that  there  should  be  only  one  metal 
coined,  and  that  should  be  silver,  for,  notwithstanding  the  theoretical  double 
standard  of  Great  Britain,  silver  was  **  the  money  of  the  world,"  as  Locke  stated 
it  to  be,  just  as  much  in  the  time  of  William  III.  and  George  I.  as  it  had  been  in 
the  days  when  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament  bought  their  fields  and  fiock» 
with  silver  shekels. 

Notwithstanding  the  recoinage,  clipped  silver  continued  to  circulate  and  the 
new  and  good  coins  disappeared.  In  the  Last  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury only  £64,000  was  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coined.  Tlie  speculative  character 
of  the  currency  brought  great  distress.  In  1717  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  then  Master  of 
the  Mint,  was  asked  by  George  I.  for  an  opinion,  and  he  recommended  the  reduction 
of  the  guinea  to  twenty-one  shillings.  This  did  not  retain  the  good  silver,  for  then 
the  guinea  was  worth  only  20s.  8d. 

In  the  meantime  the  currency  difiiculties  oi*  the  mother  country  were  expein^ 
enced  in  the  American  colonies,  where,  in  1651,  a  mint  had  been  illegally  estab- 
lished at  Boston  for  the  coinage  of  light  ** Pine-tree"  shillings.  Finally  the  evil 
became  so  great  that,  in  1774,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  limiting  the  right 
to  coin  silver  to  the  Government  and  making  't  a  legal  tender  by  tale  to  the 
amount  of  of  £25.    Above  that  it  was  legal  tender  by  weight  only. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  silver  question  when  the  first  coinage  act  of  this 
country  was  passed  in  17^2.  The  act  of  1774  was  powerless  to  fix  the  mutual  ratio 
of  gold  and  silver  values.  The  ratio  in  1773  and  1774  was  14.62  to  1.  In  1775  it  rose 
to  14.7:3,  but  in  1776,  when  the  act  was  extended,  for  at  first  it  was  only  temporary, 
the  ratio  fell  to  14.55,  and  in  1777  it  fell  still  further,  to  14.54.  Silver  grew  dearer^ 
notwithstanding  adverse  legislation  in  Great  Britain. 
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II. 

A  SINGLE  STANDARD  ADOPTED  IN  EUROPE. 

The  firet  coinage  act  for  the  United  States  was  passed  in  1792.  Silver  was  actu- 
ally first  coined  in  1794,  and  gold  in  1795.  Tlie  first  silver  dollar  contained  the 
same  number  of  grains  of  fine  silver  us  the  standard  dollar  of  to-day.  Gold  waa 
coined  in  1795,  and  the  gold  dollar  contained  24.75  grains  of  pure  gold. 

England  was  still  struggling  with  the  currency  question.  Her  commerce, 
manufactures  and  working  people  were  sufTering  by  reason  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  value  of  her  circulating  coins.  Although  the  gold  sovereign  was  the  standard 
of  value,  silver  was  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts.  It  is  true  that  it  was  a  legal  tender 
by  tale  only  to  the  amount  of  £25,  but  for  amounts  above  that  it  was  legal  tender 
by  weight.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  silver  was  generally  sup- 
posed in  commercial  circles  to  be  the  English  standard,  and  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
explanation  of  the  principle  of  foreign  exchange,  assumed  that  the  metallic  cur- 
rencies of  England  and  France  were  the  same,  and  that  both  were  silver.  In  this 
country  we  began  by  undervaluing  gold,  making  the  ratio  15  to  1,  whereas  the  true 
ratio,  in  1792,  was  15.17  to  1.     The  latter  was  the  ratio  in  England. 

England  adopted  the  single  gold  standard  in  1798,  six  years  after  the  enactment 
of  oui*  first  coinage  law.  The  temporary  law  of  1774  having  been  continued  in 
1776,  was  again  extended  in  1798  by  acts  which  prohibited  the  importation  of  light 
silver  coin,  restrained  the  tender  thereof  beyond  a  certain  sum,  suspended  the 
coinage  of  silver  and  prohibited  the  reception  of  any  silver  to  be  coined,  or  any  sil- 
ver already  coined  to  be  delivered.  The  first  of  the  acts  of  1798  ran  by  its  terms  to 
January  1,  1799,  and  in  that  year  the  two  coinage  and  currency  acts  of  1798  were 
revived  and  made  perpetual. 

Thus  England  passed  under  the  gold  standard  ;  for  gold  becomes  the  single 
standard  of  a  country  when  the  mints  are  closed  to  private  coinage  of  other  metals. 
The  silver  that  was  in  circulation  continued  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand  at  the  estab- 
lished i*ate  of  21  to  the  guinea,  much  to  its  advantage,  for  the  suspension  of  further 
coinage  of  silver  bullion  raised  tlu  value  of  both  the  gold  and  the  current  silver 
coins.  Silver  was  overrated  by  the  mint  laws,  for  while  its  market  price  waa 
ranging  from  5s.  an  ounce  to  5s.  1  l'2d.,  it  would  have  become  worth  5s.  2d.  by 
being  coined. 

The  effect  of  the  act  of  1798  on  the  comparative  prices  of  silver  and  gold  was  not 
serious.  Silver  rose  from  5s.  4d.  to  5s.  6d.  under  the  act  of  1797,  restricting  the  pay- 
ment of  specie  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  anticipation  of  a  possible  discount  on 
bank  notes,  but  in  September  of  the  same  year  it  fell  back  to  5s.  Id.,  and  it  remained 
in  that  neighborhood  for  some  time.  The  following  are  the  ratios  of  values  for  the 
ten  yeai's  following  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1798 : 


1799 15.74  to  1 

1800 15.68  to  1 

1801 15.46  to  1 

1802 15.26  to  1 

1803 15.41  to  1 


1804. 

1805. 

1806 

1807. 

1808. 


15.41  to  1 
15.79  to  1 
15.52  to  1 
15.43  to  1 
16.08  to  1 


From  this  statement,  taken  from  Dr.  Soetbeer's  tables,  it  appears  that  the 
tnarket  value  of  silver  during  the  flve  years  following  1799  was  higher  than  the 
price  obtaining  that  year.  In  1803  Finance  adopted  by  law  the  silver  franc  as  the 
monetary  unit,  and  Belgium,  Italy  and  Switzerland  followed.  These  nations  then 
fixed  the  ratio  at  15  1-2  to  1.  The  product  of  silver  between  1801-1810  was  a  little 
more  than  50  i>er  cent,  of  the  total  product  of  the  two  metals,  and  while  the  price 
decreased  in  1805,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  increased  output,  it  increased  in 
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1806  and  1807,  presumably  in  consequeDce  of  the  acts  of  the  Continental  Govern* 
ments.  In  1808  the  price  fell  to  a  point  lower  than  it  had  ever  yet  reached,  but  it 
recovered  in  1800, 1810,  and  1811,  although  it  did  not  reach  the  prices  of  1801  and 
the  year  immediately  following. 

The  gold  standard  was  not  formally  adopted  by  England  until  1816,  and  even 
that  act  was  followed  by  a  general  rise  in  the  price  of  silver.  Gold  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  instead  of  silver,  because  the  "common  people"  had  found  it  more 
convenient.  Transactions  ot  any  importance  required  so  great  a  weight  of  silver 
that  the  burden  of  transportation  became  onerous  and  expensive.  Native  gold 
coins  were  not  circulating  in  England  in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  the  French  gold,  undervalued  at  home,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  circulat- 
ing at  more  than  its  intrinsic  worth.    Lord  Liverpool,  speaking  of  this  era,  said  : 

"  It  is  evident  that  *  *  *  the  common  people  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  gold  coins,  and  the  reason  which  induced  them  still  to  prefer  them  was, 
]>erhaps,  the  convenience  of  making  large  payments  in  coins  of  that  metal.'' 

The  monetary  unit  of  Great  Britain  became  the  sovereign  or  pound  sterling. 
The  legal  gold  coins  are  the  sovereign,  half-sovereign,  two-sovereign  and  flve- 
Bovereign  pieces.    Actually  the  gold  coins  are  sovereigns  and  iialf-sovereigns. 

Silver  is  still  legal  tender  in  Great  Britain,  but  only  to  the  amount  of  £2,  and 
the  legal  ratio  is  14.28781  to  1.  Silver  is  coined  on  account  of  the  Government  only. 
Gold  is  coined  at  private  account  at  the  fixed  rate  of  £3  17s.  lO^d.  per  ounce. 
Practically  the  Bank  of  England  alone  sends  gold  bars  to  the  mint  for  coinage, 
paying  individual  owners  of  bullion  £3  17s.  9d.,  the  l^d.  being  supposed  to  com- 
pensate the  bank  for  the  loss  of  interest  while  the  bars  are  being  transformed  into 
coin.  Most  of  the  English  colonies  have  adopted  the  gold  standard  and  the  mone- 
tary system  of  the  mother  country.  The  monetary  unit  in  Canada,  however,  is 
the  gold  dollar  of  the  United  States.  The  Straits  Settlements  and  Hong  Kong 
have  adopted  the  single  silver  standard,  because  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  currency 
of  the  adjoining  peoples. 

The  British  India  currency  law  dates  back  to  1835.  It  makes  the  country'  silver 
monometallic,  and  the  rupee  the  monetary  unit.  The  mohur  is  a  gold  coin,  but 
gold  is  not  aleg^  tender.  The  ratio  of  coinage  is  15  to  1.  The  recent  suspension 
of  silver  coinage  for  private  account  places  India  on  a  gold  basis,  and  unless  there 
is  a  return  to  the  old  order  the  gold  standard  must  be  formally  adopted.  A  money 
standard  that  cannot  be  coined  on  private  account  is  an  anomaly  that  will  not 
endure. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  various  coinage  laws  of  Europe 
that  Locke's  dictum  was  grow^ing  in  favor,  and  that  the  experiences  of  the  com- 
mercial countries  of  the  world  had  gradually  led  men  of  affairs  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  nation  could  maintain  a  double  standard.  The  growth  of  international 
commerce  had  led  to  the  invention  of  bills  of  exchange.  The  rate  for  billa  of  ex- 
change was  easily  computed  if  the  countries  between  which  they  circulated  pos- 
sessed the  same  standard  of  value,  the  same  ratio  and  coins  of  like  intrinsic  value ; 
but  as  this  was  never  the  case,  and  the  price  varied  with  fluctuations  in  the  market 
values  of  the  two  metals,  with  their  exports  and  imports,  with  legislative  acts  and 
with  increase  or  diminution  of  product,  the  trade  in  bills  of  exchange  became  a 
speculation  in  gold  and  silver.  Foreign  commerce  and  domestic  trade  became  un- 
settled. Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  present  century  there  was  a  general 
tendency  in  Europe  towards  monometallism.  England  chose  gold  and  France  sil- 
ver. But  although  it  was  the  intention  of  the  French  to  establish  a  single  silver 
standard,  the  law  of  1803  was  bimetallic,  and  gold  was  not  driven  out  of  circula- 
tion until  under  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  price  of  gold  rose,  and  silver  alone 
circulated.     From  1820  to  1847  gold  was  constantly  at  a  premium  in  France. 

When  England  adopted  the  single  gold  standard  the  Netherlands  was  a  silver 
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inonotnetallic  country,  but,  while  it  did  not  follow  England^s  example,  it  adopted 
the  double  standard  in  1816,  returning  in  1847  to  the  single  silver  standard. 

Germany  was  a  single  silver  standard  country  until  its  currency  reform  of 
1871,  as  until  lately  has  been  Austria,  although  it  is  now  putting  into  operation  the 
single  srold  standard. 


in. 

THE  GOLD  MOVEMENT  IN  EUROPE. 

The  tendency  of  European  countries  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
was  towards  the  adoption  of  the  single  standard.  This  course  was  dictated  by 
common  prudence  and  a  desire  to  simplify  transactions  between  the  various  coun- 
tries. 

M.  Chevalier  was  the  most  conspicuous  advocate  in  Europe  of  the  use  of  sil- 
ver as  a  money  metal,  and  he  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  gold  disap- 
peared from  France  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  was  not  in  circulation,  while 
Mr.  Giffen,  the  eminent  English  statistician,  asserts  that  gold  was  constantly  at  a 
•premium  in  France  from  1830  to  1847.  It  ought  to  be  explained  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  French  law  of  1803  first  fixed  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  If  there  is 
■any  magic  in  that  ratio  to  keep  the  metals  at  a  parity,  it  had  an  opportunity  to 
show  itself  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  for  Colonne  fixed  the  ratio  15^  to  1  in  1785, 
and  the  statute  of  1803  merely  affirmed  what  already  existed,  and  extended  its  life. 
iiJolonne  chose  the  ratio  because  gold  was  thereby  overvalued. 

In  1785  the  commercial  ratio  was  14.ft2  to  1,  and  in  1803  it  was  15.41.  This  ratio 
was  maintained  for  two  years,  but  in  1805  it  became  15.79  to  1 ;  in  1806  it  was  15.52 ; 
in  1807  it  fell  below  the  French  legal  ratio  once  more,  but  gold  recovered,  and  in  1808 
the  actual  ratio  was  16.08  to  1.  It  was  not  again  as  low  as  15Jv^  until  1814,  and  for 
six  years  gold  was  overvalued  by  the  French  coinage  law.  In  1820,  however,  the 
ratio  was  once  more  above  15*^,  and  remained  above  for  twenty  years.  Then,  for 
one  year,  1840,  it  was  below.  Again  it  rose  in  1841  to  15.70,  and  did  not  fall 
again  until  1851,  under  the  influence  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia. Once  more  the  ratio  was  below  lo^  for  one  year  only.  In  1852  it  was 
15.59.  It  again  foil  below  15J^  in  1853,  and  remained  below  for  eight  years.  In 
1861  the  actual  and  legal  ratios  in  France  were  the  same ;  for  the  next  six  years 
gold  was  overvalued.  In  1867  it  was  again  undervalued,  and  the  difference 
since  tlien  has  been  increasing  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  silver. 

The  experience  of  France  in  undertaking  to  maintain  the  parity  of  the 
two  metals  was  not  liappy.  Since  Colonne  determined  on  the  ratio  of  15}^  to  1, 
one  hundred  and  nine  years  ago,  that  has  been  below  the  market  ratio  seventy- 
one  years  ;  it  has  been  equal  to  the  market  ratio  one  year  and  above  it  thirty-six 
years.  In  otlier  words,  it  has  expressed  the  truth  once  during  that  long  period. 
Since  18li3  gold  has  been  undervalued  in  France  sixty-eight  years,  correctly  valued 
•one  year,  and  overvalued  twenty-one  years. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  law  of  1803  to  provide  France  with  a 
single  standard  of  silver,  but  nature  was  against  them,  and  by  circulating  gold  the 
tendency  was  to  exclude  their  favorite  metal  from  circulation,  until  war  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  financiers,  wlien  the  ratio  of  15)2  to  1  became  an  undervalua- 
tion of  gold,  whereupon  gold  disappeared  and  siK'er  constituted  the  circulation. 

Silver  was  the  circulating  medium  in  1803,  and  remained  so  until  the  great 
gold  discoveries  brought  a  flood  of  the  yellow  metal  to  Europe.  Between  1851  and 
1853  gold  began  to  appear  in  the  French  circulation,  and  the  people,  like  the 
people  of  England  in  the  hist  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  found  it  prefera- 
ble, by  reason  of  its  smaller  bulk  and  weight,  to  tlie  heavy  live  franc  pieces 
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This  state  of  things  lasted  until  1807,  when  the  discovery  of  the  great  silver 
deposits  had  begun  to  be  made.  The  Comstock  lode  was  discovered  in  1859,  but 
the  Belcher  bonanza  was  not  found  until  1864 ;  the  Chollar-Potosi  bonanza  in  1865 ; 
the  Hale  and  Norcross  bonanza  in  1866.  During  the  period  when  the  gold  dis- 
wveries  were  being  made  the  price  of  silver  gradually  rose  in  London  from  59  J^d. 
per  ounce  in  1848  to  61  J^d.  in  1864,  but  it  did  not  fall  below  60d.  until  1873,  when 
the  average  price  was  59  ,^d. 

In  the  mean  time  the  commercial  countries  of  Europe  were  coming  to  the  gold 
standard.  The  attempt  to  maintain  the  single  silver  standard  was  about  to  be 
abandoned.  So  much  silver  was  deposited  for  coinage  at  the  mint  of  France  that 
the  mint  could  not  have  performed  its  expected  task  in  much  less  than  two  years. 
The  currency  was  becoming  inflated.  Exchanges  were  disturbed  and  France  was 
suffering  fi*om  cheap  money.  In  addition  to  the  silver  thrown  upon  the  market  by 
the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  output  of  the  silver  mines  of  this  country,  the 
closing  of  the  German  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver  and  the  sale  of  the  Govern- 
ment's stores  for  the  purchase  of  gold  needed  for  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard 
had  reduced  the  price  of  silver. 

Germany  abandoned  silver  in  1871  and  adopted  the  single  gold  standard.  The 
suspension  of  silver  coinage  was  followed  by  the  melting  down  of  the  old  coins  and 
the  sale  of  the  bullion.  This  sale  was  stopped  in  1879.  While  it  was  going  on  the 
price  of  silver  in  London  fell  from  60  J^d.  in  1871  to  51  J^d.  in  1879.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly  true  that  Germany's  demonetization  of  silver  had  much  to  do  with  this 
decline  in  price;  but,  as  has  been  already  shown,  a  decline  had  set  in  six  years 
before  1871. 

During  thati^six  years  silver  had  gone  down  only  about  Id.  on  the  ounce.  While, 
therefore,  the  whole  decline  in  price  from  1871  to  1879  cannot  be  charged  to  the 
action  of  Germany,  most  of  it  is.evidently  due  to  the  coinage  law  of  the  new  em- 
pire. Since  Germany  stopped  selling,  the  price  of  silver  has  declined  about  20d. 
and  this  decline  has  not  been  arrestetl  by  the  two  silver  purchase  laws  enacted  by 
the  United  States. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  decline  has  been  partly  aided  by  the  closing  of 
the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  to  silver,  and  by  the  action  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment in  deciding  to  adopt  the  single  gold  standard.  The  Latin  Union  was  formed 
in  1865.  The  metallic  coinage  of  Continental  Europe  was  in  a  most  deplorable 
<2ondition,  and  the  silver  countries  found  themselves,  in  contrast  with  Great 
Britain,  at  a  serious  commercial  disadvantage.  Therefore,  France,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  formed  a  union,  and  they  were  subsequently  joined  by  Greece  and 
Italy.  Silver  token  coinage  was  adopted,  and,  following  the  English  system,  it 
was  made  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  50  francs,  equivalent  to  £3.  or  $10. 

In  1876  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  were  closed  to  the  coinage  of  silver  on 
private  account,  and  while,  as  had  been  said,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  action 
had  some  effect  on  the  price  of  silver,  that  effect  was  not  great,  for  the  price  waa 
^  J^d.  in  1876,  and  it  was  not  until  1881  that  it  fell  permanently  below  52d.  Hel- 
ium, acting  alone,  had  already  suspended  the  coinage  of  silver.  Holland  fol- 
lowed Germany,  suspending  the  coinage  of  silver  temporarily  in  1873  and  per- 
manently in  1875.  Spain  adopted  the  monetary  system  of  the  Latin  Union  in 
1868,  but  in  1878  determined  that  silver  should  be  coined  on  State  account  only. 
Austria  suspended  silver  coinage  in  1879. 

While  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  was  inducing  the  United  States  to  **  re- 
habilitate*' that  metal  by  the  Allison  Purchase  act,  Europe  was  adopting  the  single 
gold  Htxindard. 
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IV. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BEFORE  1873. 

The  experience  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  bimetallism  dur- 
ing the  first  eighty  years  of  its  history  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  France. 
It  had  a  theoretical  double  standard*  but  was  practically  monometallic.  It  was 
also  like  that  of  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  good 
coin  was  hoarded  and  sold  abroad,  and  the  coin  that  circulated  was  the  worn  and 
light  foreign  coin  that  came  into  a  country  where  it  was  able  to  procure  more 
than  its  intrinsic  woii;h. 

The  first  coinage  act  of  this  country  was  passed  in  1792.  The  question  of  cur- 
rency at  that  time  seems  to  have  excited  merely  a  languid  interest  in  Congress, 
and  for  sometime  it  w^as  doubtful  if  a  mint  would  be  established.  The  probable 
cost  of  its  maintenance  seemed  to  be  an  insuperable  objection.  The  matter  of 
coinagre  was  practically  settled  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  For 
once  those  old  and  persistent  political  enemies,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  came 
together  and  decided  that  both  metals  should  be  used  and  that  the  ratio  should 
be  15  to  1. 

It  was  the  English  ratio  and  the  French  system  coming  together.  England 
was  examining  the  coinage  question  for  herself,  and  had  temporarily  suspendea 
free  coinage  of  silver,  but  the  people  of  this  country  had  little  commercial  ex- 
perience to  instruct  them  in  the  consequences  of  bimetallism,  and  accepted  the 
double  standard  because  gold  and  silver  had  both  been  the  money  metals  of  the 
world  from  time  immemorial.  After  a  fashion  that  has  not  yet  gone  out  of  date 
the  people  of  this  country  insisted  on  acquiring  their  experience  for  themselves 
and  paying  for  it 

1792-1834  Silver  Monometallism  undeb  Double  Standard. 

The  coinage  act  was  passed  in  1792,  but  the  first  silver  was  actually  coined  if> 
1794  and  the  first  gold  in  1795.  Under  the  first  statute  the  silver  dollar  weighed 
416  grains,  1,485  parts  pure  and  179  parts  alloy.  The  fine  silver  in  a  dollar  was, 
therefore,  then  as  now,  371.25  grains.  The  gold  eagle  weighed  270  grains,  ll-12th» 
fine,  so  that  a  gold  dollar  contained  24.75  grains  of  fine  gold.  The  ratio  es- 
tablished was  not  the  true  ratio.  Gold  was  undervalued.  An  ounce  of  gold  was 
worth  more  than  15  ounces  of  silver;  it  was  worth  15.17  ounces.  The  new  coins, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  did  not  circulate.  The  Government  itself  was  largely 
responsible,  for  it  permitted  the  cheap  and  worn  foreign  coin  which  came  to  it  in 
payment  of  its  customs  dues  to  go  out  into  the  circulation,  once  more,  to  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  Gresham's  law.  Gold  was  exported,  and  quantities  of  our  new 
eagles  were  seen  in  the  show  windows  of  European  goldsmiths.  In  1793  only 
were  the  legal  and  market  ratios  the  same.  In  1794  the  ratio  was  15.37  to  1,  and 
not  once  so  long  as  the  ratio  of  15  to  1  prevailed,  except  in  1793,  was  gold  down  to 
the  value  fixed  by  Congress. 

Neither  the  gold  nor  the  silver  circulating,  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was 
suspended  in  1804,  and  none  were  coined  again  until  1830,  when  1,000  were  struck 
off.  None  were  coined  after  that  until  300  were  struck  off  in  1839.  Then  the 
coinage  went  on,  but  it  was  1869  before  the  number  minted  in  any  year  I'eached 
400,000,  and  1871  before  it  was  1,000,000.  In  1873,  the  year  when  silver  was 
demonetized,  the  mints  coined  only  $293,600,  which  measures  the  desire  of  the 
bullion  owners  of  that  time  for  the  preservation  of  silver  as  a  money  metal  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1  then  prevailing. 

Gold  entirely  disappeared  from  circulation  by  1817,  and  no  gold  dollars  what- 
ever were  coined  until  1849,  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  The  estab- 
lishment of  American  coins  as  circulating  currency  was  a  work  of  great  labor^ 
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attended  with  many  difficulties.  The  early  years  of  the  Republic  were  years  of 
struggle,  war  and  financial  distress.  After  the  dissolution  of  tlie  United  States 
Bank  the  business  of  the  country  was  carried  on  by  means  of  paper  currency  of 
more  than  uncertain  value.  Specie  payments  were  suspended  in  1814,  and 
metallic  money  was  practically  unknown. 

So  disastrous  to  the  material  interests  of  the  country  was  the  lack  of  confl- 
deDCc  in  the  paper  currency  that  in  1816  the  money  question  came  up  in  Congress 
for  discussion.  The  United  States  Bank  was  rechartered,  and  the  right  of  estab- 
lishing branches  with  the  privilege  of  issue  was  granted  to  it.  After  that  for  a 
time  the  country  had  paper  money  based  upon  foreign  coin. 

Several  efforts  were  made  to  establisli  our  own  coin  and  to  prevent  the  inroad 
of  foreign  coin,  but  nature  insisted  on  having  its  own  way.  A  proposition  was 
made  to  Congress  to  return  to  the  devices  that  liad  been  found  futile  in  the  reigns 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  American  coins.  In 
1816  and  1819  laws  were  passed  providing  that  foreign  gold  coin  should  not  be 
1^^  tender  in  this  country,  but  this  accomplished  nothing,  and  in  1823  all 
foreign  g'old  coins  were  made  receivable  for  the  public  lands,  while  in  1834  an  act 
was  passed  making  the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili  and  Central  America  andt 
the  five-franc  piece  of  France  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value. 

1834-1873  Gold  Monometallism  under  Double  Standard. 

In  1834,  foreign  gold  not  being  legal  tender  under  the  laws  of  1816  and  181», 
the  basis  of  our  circulation  was  foreign  silver  and  fractional  coin.  A  movement 
now  began  in  the  interest  of  gold.  Like  the  silver  movement  of  to-day,  it  was 
largely  protective.  The  gold  mines  of  North  Carolina,  discovered  in  1801,  had  be- 
g^n  to  yield  a  generous  output  in  1828.  About  the  same  time  gold  was  discovered 
in  Qeorgia,  and  great  results  were  expected.  Congress  undertook  to  care  for  the 
American  gold  interest  by  changing  the  ratio  and  by  also  changing  the  composi- 
tion of  the  gold  coin.  The  ratio  was  changed  from  15  to  1  to  16  to  1.  The  weight 
of  the  silverdollar  was  changed  from  416  to  412.5  grains,  but  the  fine  silver  in  the 
coin,  371.25  grains,  remained  unchanged.  The  fine  gold  in  a  dollar  of  the  other 
metal,  however,  was  reduced  from  24.75  to  23.22. 

Thus,  in  the  interest  of  an  American  industry,  the  gold  dollar,  which  had  been 
worth  under  the  old  law  $1,038,  became  worth  97)2  cents.  Silver  became  the  more 
valuable  metal  and  disappeared  from  the  circulation.  At  the  time  when  it  was 
demonetized  in  1873  a  silver  dollar  was  worth  $1.03  in  gold  coin,  or  about  the  same 
as  the  gold  dollar  was  worth  in  1833.  Up  to  the  passage  of  this  law  about  $12,000,- 
000  of  gold  had  been  coined  in  this  country,  chiefly  in  half  eagles  Eagles  had  not 
been  coined  since  1804,  and  their  coinage  was  not  resumed  until  1838.  Double 
eagles  were  not  coined  until  1850,  at  the  time  when  the  recent  gold  discoveries  had 
greatly  increased  the  production  of  the  metal.  In  1849  an  act  was  passed  provid- 
ing that  the  gold  dollar  should  contain  25.8  grains  of  fine  gold. 

No  sooner  had  the  silver  dollar  been  underrated  than  silver  coins  began  to  be 
exported  from  this  country  in  largo,  quantities.  Silver  coin  beciune  scarce  in  the 
circulation,  except  the  Spanish-American  coins  with  which  every  one  was  familiar 
thirty  years  ago.  So  greatly  was  the  market  value  of  silver  in  excess  of  its  coinage 
value  that  the  fractional  coins  began  to  disappear,  and  in  1853  our  fractional  silver 
was  made  subsidiary  and  token  money  by  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  fine 
silver  in  the  coins.  It  was  at  the  same  time  made  legal  tender  to  the  value 
of  $5. 

Thus  the  country  continued  under  a  practical  gold  monometallism,  with  sub- 
sidiary or  token  silver  coins,  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1873.  The  silver  dollar 
was  not  in  circulation,  because  it  was  too  valuable  for  that  use  at  the  existing  ratio. 
It  had  never  been  in  circulation.     The  only  silver  dollars  with  which  the  people  of 
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this  country  were  familiar  were  those  of  the  South  American  and  Central  American 
countries  mentioned  in  the  act  of  1834. 

The  act  of  1834  may  be  said  to  have  deliberately  driven  silver  out  of  circulation 
and  out  of  use  as  money,  except  for  small  change,  because  gold  was  overvalued  for 
that  purpose.  And  yet  the  price  of  silver  was  not  affected  by  that  action  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  following  quotations  from  the  London  market  reports  will 
show : 

1833 5»8-16d. 

1834 5915-16d. 

1835 5911-16d. 

1836 60d. 

1837 69  916d. 

1838 591.2d. 

1839 60  8.8d. 

1840 60  8-8d. 

1841 60M6d. 

1842 59  7.16d. 

Silver  increased  in  price,  and  the  increase  continued  during  the  years  when  the 
output  of  gold  was  growing  by  reason  of  the  discoveries  of  gold  mines  in  California 
and  Australia.  But  silver  began  to  fall,  as  has  already  been  shown,  after  1873.  In 
1873,  however,  the  law  that  was  passed  for  demonetization  merely  made  statutory 
A  fact  that  had  existed  for  nearly  forty  years. 


V. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  1873. 

When  the  act  of  1873  was  passed  extraordinary  movements  affecting  currency 
were  going  on  everywhere.  That  act  has  been  made  altogether  too  important  in 
the  discussion  of  bimetallism.  It  was  in  reality  a  mere  formal  declaration  of  a  fact 
Silver  was  not  demonetized  by  it.  That  was  done  by  the  act  of  1884  changing  the 
ratio  of  the  two  metals  and  the  mount  of  fine  gold  in  a  dollar.  The  act  of  1858  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  silver  in  the  fractional  currency  and  making  it  token  money  was 
also  a  movement  strengthening  gold  monometallism.  Not  only  was  the  single 
gold  standard  the  result  of  the  two  laws ;  it  was  the  declared  intention  of  their 
movers  and  advocates  to  adopt  the  gold  standard  in  this  manner.  The  silver  doUar 
was  not  in  circulation,  because  it  was  worth  $1.03  in  gold,  and  no  one  made  an  effort, 
as  by  urging  a  revision  of  the  legal  ratio  to  make  it  agree  with  the  market  ratio,  to 
secure  its  restoration.  The  great  fall  in  silver  that  was  to  occur  shortly  had  not 
set  in.  Therefore  when  the  bill,  accompanied  by  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  Mr.  John  J.  Knox,  its  author,  was  presented  to  Congress  no  com- 
ment was  made  on  the  fact  that  the  4123>^  grain  dollar  was  dropped  by  it  from  the 
silver  coinage  of  the  country.  The  bill  simply  provided  that  certain  pieces,  nam- 
ing them,  should  constitute  the  silver  coinage  of  the  United  States.  The  413}{ 
grain  dollar  was  not  included.  The  trade  dollar  was  authorized,  and,  by  mistake, 
a  legal-tender  quality  up  to  $5  was  bestowed  upon  it  as  upon  the  subsidiary  coins. 
Subsequently  the  mistake  was  rectified.  Really,  the  trade  dollar  was  not  part  of 
the  coinage  of  the  country.  It  was  simply  a  bit  of  silver  weighing  420  grains, 
stamped  by  the  Government  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  the  bullion,  to  be  sold 
at  a  profit  in  Oriental  countries. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  some  controversialists  to  say  that  the  silver  dollar 
was  surreptitiously  demonetized.  History  does  not  sustain  the  contention.  As  has 
been  seen  from  a  simple  record  of  the  events,  silver  was  demonetized  in  1884.  But 
whether  the  method  of  passing  the  act  of  1873  was  or  was  not  surreptitious  has  no 
bearing  on  the  merits  of  bimetallism  or  of  monometallism.    They  must  stand  on  a 
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sounder  basis  than  that  or  fall  altogether,  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bill  was  before 
Congress  for  nearly  three  years.  It  was  first  submit'  ed  to  the  Senate  on  April  25, 
1870,  and  to  the  House  on  June  25.  It  was  debated  in  the  Senate  and  passed  on 
June  10, 1871,  by  a  vote  of  86  to  14.  It  was  debated  in  the  House  in  1872  and 
passed,  with  amendments,  by  a  vote  of  110  to  18.  It  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  as 
amended,  Jan.  17, 1878,  a  conference  committee  was  appointed,  and  the  bill  became 
a  law,  Feb.  12, 1878.  The  reports  accompanying  the  bill,  especially  Mr.  Knox's,  ex- 
plained the  fact,  and  the  purpose  of  dropping  the  silver  dollar  from  the  coinage. 
This  fact  was  therefore  brought  home  to  the  members,  who  discussed  it,  and  Mr. 
William  D.  Kelley,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Meas* 
ures,  in  reporting  the  bill  to  the  House,  said  that  it  had  been  most  carefully  and 
deliberately  considered  by  the  committee,  who  had  gone  over  it  "  line  by  line  and 
word  by  word."  Although  he  subsequently  joined  the  advocates  of  free  coinage, 
he  said  on  this  occasion  that  "it  is  impossible  to  retain  the  double  standard.*' 

•  All  this  is  interesting  as  history,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
the  question.  After  1878  and  until  1878  the  country  was  not  only  in  fact  but 
in  law  on  a  gold  basis.  Silver  had  beg^n  to  be  cheaper,  as  has  already  been  shown; 
but  it  was  not  until  1876  that  the  fall  had  become  great  enough  to  arouse  the 
owners  of  mines  and  the  friends  of  silver  generally  to  the  beginning  of  a  contest. 
'  By  1876  the  price  of  silver  in  the  London  market  had  dropped  from  59  l-4d.  an 
ounce  in  1878  to  52  8-4d.  The  causes  of  this  decline  open  up  a  very  interesting  field 
of  investigation  and  discussion.  The  demand  for  gold  had  been  growing  since  1849. 
The  production  of  this  metal  in  twenty-five  years  from  1851  to  1875  was  enormous. 
The  value  of  the  output  during  that  period  was  $3,817,625,000  as  against  a  silver 
product  of  $1,395,125,000.  Prof.  Laughlin,  in  his  **  History  of  Bimetallism  in  the 
United  States,"  has  shown  that  this  output  of  gold  was  a  trifle  more  than  the  gold 
product  of  the  857  years  from  1498  to  1850.  The  price  of  gold  fell,  and  conse- 
quently obtained  a  still  wider  circulation  as  money.  It  drove  silver  into  the  melt- 
ing pot,  and  threatened  the  small  change  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of 
Continental  Europe.  Therefore  the  Latin  Union  was  formed  and  the  frame  was 
lightened  just  as  our  own  50,  25  and  10  cent  pieces  were  lightened.  In  1840  the 
annual  production  of  gold  was  about  $15,000,000,  in  1851  it  was  $150,000,000. 
Between  1852  and  1864  France  absorbed  $680,000,000  of  gold  and  sent  abroad 
$345,000,000  of  silver.  There  was  no  disposition  manifested  anywhere  to  surrender 
gold  and  to  procure  silver  in  its  place.  On  the  contrary,  a  decided  preference  was 
shown  for  gold,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  France,  where,  as  time  went  on,  silver 
coins  were  changed  and  limited  in  purchasing  power,  but  gold  was  left  untouched. 

In  this  country  the  annual  product  of  gold  increased  from  $889,085  in  1847  to 
$10,000,000  in  1848.  The  next  year  it  was  $40,000,000,  the  next  $50,000,000,  and  from 
then  to  1859  it  ranged  from  $50,000,000  to  $65,000,000.  In  1858  the  product  of  silver 
in  the  United  States  was  $500,000.  Before  then  it  had  never  exceeded  $50,000  in  a 
year.  It  was  not  until  after  1860  that  it  reached  $2,000,000  a  year.  From  that  year 
it  rapidly  increased,  and  in  1873  it  was  $35,750,000,  while  the  product  of  gold  for  the 
same  period  was  $86,000,000.  The  production  of  silver  increased,  and  gold  about 
held  its  own. 

Undoubtedly  this  increase  in  the  supply  of  silver  made  the  metal  cheaper,  but 
there  were  other  causes  than  the  increase  of  supply  to  cheapen  silver.  Alongside 
with  the  increase  there  was  a  decrease  of  demand.  From  1848  to  1860,  when  the 
annual  product  of  gold  in  this  country  was  increasing  from  $10,000,000  to  $50,000,- 
000,  $60,000,000  and  $65,000,000,  the  product  of  silver  was  inconsiderable. 

But  the  price  of  silver  did  not  materially  fall,  notwithstanding  the  \ucreased 
production  of  the  years  immediately  following  1860.  Tlie  highest  prices 
ranged  from  60  3-4d.  to  61.16.  But  in  1873  the  price  of  silver  fell  so  much 
that  the  average    price    was    59    l-4d.,    and    in   the    three   following  years  the 
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fall  was  so  great  that  the  lowest  price  in  London  in  1876  was  46  8-4d.  and 
the  highest  58  l-2d.  By  this  time  the  annual  product  of  silver  had  grown  to  be 
$91,208,750  as  against  $115,756,750  of  gold.  The  interpretation  of  this  is  at  least 
that  the  fall  in  price  did  not  result  wholly  from  the  increase  of  supply.  The  demand 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  new  German  coinage  act 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  supply  of  silver  in  the  world's  bullion  market 
The  fact  is  that  from  1871  to  1876  the  German  sales  of  silver  did  not  exceed  $30,000; 
000.  At  the  same  time  the  German  demand  for  gold  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  single  gold  standard  was  about  $414,000,000.  This  demand  for  gold  had  a 
greater  eflfect  on  the  price  of  silver  than  the  sale  of  the  silver  coin?  for  bullion.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a  decreased  demand  for  silver  on  the  Continent.  Belgium 
and  Holland  had  already  closed  their  mints  to  silver,  and  the  French  mints  wa» 
closed  in  1876.  India,  too,  helped  the  depreciation  of  the  price  of  silver.  Her  in- 
debtedness to  England  temporarily  suspended  her  enormous  power  for  absorbing 
silver.  In  1869-1870  the  excess  of  India  imports  of  silver  was  $36,601,685  ;  in  18.70- 
1871  it  fell  to  $4,709,685  ;  in  1872-1873  it  was  down  to  $3,523,220.  It  was  not  back 
to  large  figures  until  1878.  The  effect  of  the  decreased  demand  is  shown  in  our  own 
statistics  of  exports.  In  1871  our  total  exports  of  silver  amounted  to  $31,755,780 ;  in 
1876  they  were  down  to  $25,329,252  notwithstanding  the  greatly  increased  produc- 
tion, which  in  the  same  year  advanced  from  $23,000,000  to  $38,800,000.  Nor  did  the 
decline  of  exportations  cease  with  1876.  In  1882  they  were  only  $16,829,599,  while 
the  silver  product  of  the  country  had  grown  to  be  $46,800,000. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  supply  and  the  exceptional  state  of  things  in  India^ 
the  fact  that  silver  had  generally  gone  out  of  use  as  a  standard  of  value  in  Europe 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  seeking  for  the  reason  of  the  fall  in  price  in 
1876.  It  was  this  fall  that  led  to  the  movement  in  this  country  to  "rehabilitate' 
silver.  Before  this,  gold  was  the  native  product  that  appealed  successfully  to  Con 
gress  for  protection.  Now  silver  was  becoming  the  national  metal.  In  187$ 
Colorado  was  admitted  as  a  State,  the  enabling  act  having  been  passed  in  1875. 
The  silver  interests  thus  secured  two  Senators  in  Congress.  One  of  the  two  new 
Senators  was  Henry  M.  Teller,  who  is  still  a  member  of  the  body,  and  is  an  able  and 
experienced  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  In  1876  the  pro- 
ducts of  gold  and  silver  were  about  equal.  By  1879  the  annual  product  of  silver 
exceeded  in  commercial  value  tliat  of  gold,  and  this  excess  steadily  increased  until 
1893.  There  is  no  doubt,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  causes  governing  the 
market  prior  to  1876,  that  this  rapidincreaseof  silver  production  since  then  accounts 
in  great  measure  for  the  great  fall  of  price  from  an  average  of  52  3-4d.  to  about  33d. 

The  movement  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  1876  was  very  brisk.  Several 
bills  were  introduced  in  the  House  for  the  issue  of  coin  notes  and  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  silver  dollar.  One  of  these  was  passed,  but  received  no  consideration 
from  the  Senate.  On  Nov.  5,  1877,  Mr.  Bland  introduced  a  free  coinage  and  un- 
limited legal-tender  silver  bill,  which  was  passed,  without  debate  and  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  l)y  a  vote  of  163  to  34.  When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate 
it  was  placed  in  charge  of  Miv  Allison,  who  reported  it  back  from  the  Finance 
Committee  with  important  amendments.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  Feb.  15,  1878,. 
by  a  vote  of  48  to  21.  As  it  passed  it  provided  for  the  monthly  purchase  of  not 
less  than  $2,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion  or  not  more  than  $4,000,000  worth  **  at 
the  market  price  thereof/'  the  bullion  to  be  coined  into  412  1-2  grain  dollars. 
Silver  cortificates  and  an  international  monetary  conference  were  provided  for. 
Free  coinage  was  defeated.  After  some  protest  the  House  concurred  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  by  a  vote  of  203  to  72.  On  Feb.  28  President  Hayes  vetoed  the 
bill.  On  the  same  day  both  houses  passed  it  over  liis  veto.  While  the  discussion 
of  these  measures  was  in  progrc^ss  Senator  Matthews  secured  the  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  the  United  States  might  lawfully  redeem  its  bonds  in  silver 
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4oIlsni.  The  result  of  the  passage  of  this  resolution  was  immediately  felt.  Our 
bonds  began  to  come  back  from  Europe.  In  one  week  $10,000,000  of  them  were 
thrown  upon  the  market,  and  the  amount  sent  home  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Allison 
to  have  reached  $100,000,000.  We  had  warning  fifteen  years  ago  of  what  has 
resulted  from  the  act  of  1890. 

Under  the  act  of  1878  the  Treasury  never  coined  more  than  $2,000,000  worth  of 
-silver  a  month.  Sometimes  the  bullion  owners  demanded  more  than  the  market 
rates,  when  Secretary  Sherman,  interpreting  the  law  as  Mr.  Carlisle  has  lately  inter- 
preted it,  declined  to  make  the  purchases.  Ttie  Government  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  force  the  new  silver  dollars  into  circulation.  The  people  would  not  take  them. 
The  Clearing-House  in  New  York  declined  to  receive  the  certificates  in  settlement 
of  balances,  until  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  an  act  of  Congress  which  for- 
bade national  banks  from  joining  an  association  covered  by  such  a  rule.  The  Gov- 
ernment did  its  best.  It  paid  the  cost  of  transporting  the  dollars.  It  discontinued 
the  issue  of  legal-tender  notes  of  denominations  less  than  five  dollars.  It  issued 
one,  two  and  five  dollar  silver  certificates,  and  finally  obtained  a  circulation  for  the 
smaller  of  these. 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  the  surrender  of  large  amounts  of  national  bank 
<rurrency  at  tliis  time  made  a  place  for  the  new  silver  currency,  so  that  all  the  evil 
effects  of  a  silver  coinage  adopted  in  the  face  of  the  action  of  the  commercial 
world  and  in  antagonism  to  it  were  not  felt.  Under  the  act  of  1878  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  291,292,019  ounces  of  silver,  for  which  it  paid  $303,190,262.  But  out 
of  it  the  Government  issued  in  coins  378,166,795  silver  dollai*s.  The  purchases  of 
the  Government  did  not  check  the  rapid  decline  in  the  price  of  silver,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  quotations  of  the  average  London  price  per  ounce  : 


1878 52  9-16d. 

1879 51  l-4d. 

1880 52  1-4d. 

1881 51  15-16d. 

1882 51  18-16d. 

1888 50  5-8d. 


1884 50  3-4d. 

1885 48  9-16d, 

1886 45  3-8d. 

1887 44  5-8d. 

1888 42  7-8d. 

1889.- 42  ll-16d. 


The  friends  of  silver  were  not  satisfied.  They  insisted  that  the  Government 
should  do  something  more  for  their  favorite  metal.  On  June  17,  1890,  the  Senate 
passed  a  free  coinage  bill  by  a  vote  of  42  to  25.  The  House  did  not  concur,  and 
there  was  a  compromise  measure  agreed  upon  by  a  conference  committee,  which 
became  a  law,  known  as  the  Sherman  act.  The  law  required  the  monthly  pur- 
chase of  4,500,000  ounces,  and  the  coinage  every  month  of  2,000,000  ounces  of  the 
bullion  so  purchased  until  July  1,  1891.  After  that  bars  were  to  be  coined  for  the 
redemption  of  the  legal  tender  Treasury  notes  authorized  by  the  act,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary.  The  act  recited  further  that  it  was  the  **  established  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other." 

The  Treasury  purchased  under  the  Sherman  law  168,674,682  ounces  at  a  cost  of 
|155»981,002.  At  60  cents  an  ounce  this  bullion  is  worth  $101,204,809,  a  loss  to  the 
Government  of  $54,726,193. 

The  operation  of  the  Sherman  law  was  quickly  felt.  Although  there  was  no  free 
coinage,  Gresham's  law  began  to  act.  Holders  of  American  securities  became 
alarmed  lest  they  would  be  obliged  to  accept  payment  in  silver,  and  a  general 
hoarding  and  exportation  of  gold  followed.  The  following  table  will  show  the  in- 
crease of  our  exports  of  gold  coin  and  gold  bullion  : 

1888 - $34,526,447 

1889 50,933,460 

1890 - 24,063,074 

1891 - 79,086,581 

1892 - -.-  76,532,056 

1893 ---- 79,775,820 

Total - .$344,917,438 
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Subtracting  imports,  there  was  in  these  years  a  net  loss  of  gold  to  the  United 
States  of  $280,284,403. 

Ih  the  mean  time  the  departure  of  gold  was  shown  in  another  way.  In  January, 
1800,  of  the  customs  dues  received  by  the  Government  92.6  per  cent,  were  paid  ii» 
gold  ;  in  December  88.3  per  cent,  was  in  gold.  In  December,  1891,  the  amount  of 
gold  received  for  customs  dues  had  fallen  to  65.4  per  cent.;  in  January,  1898,  only 
8.9  per  cent,  was  paid  in  gold ;  and  though  the  hoarded  gold  forced  from  the  bank 
vaults  by  the  currency  famine  of  1893  temporarily  swelled  the  gold  receipts  fron^ 
customs,  the  proportion  in  January,  1894,  was  but  17.6  per  cent.;  from  which  it 
rapidly  dwindled,  until  in  October  and  November,  1894,  gold  receipts  had  entirely 
ceased. 

The  business  distress  which  followed  the  loss  of  confidence  in  our  securities 
and  inevitably  in  each  other,  and  in  evei;ything  else  that  usually  commands  the 
respect  of  business  men,  is  still  upon  us. 


VI. 

RECENT    DEVELOPMENTS. 

Congress  was  called  together  in  the  summer  of  1893  for  the  purpose  of  repeal- 
ing the  Sherman  act.  After  many  vexatious  delays,  involving  disaster  and  loss  to 
the  business  interests  of  the  country,  a  bill  was  passed  unconditionally  repealing 
the  purchasing  clause  of  the  law.  In  the  meantime,  June  26, 1893,  the  Indian 
mints  were  closed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  While  the  effect  on  the  monetary; 
and  commercial  relations  of  India  has  not  been  what  the  authors  of  the  act  ex 
pected,  the  immediate  result  was  a  panic  in  silver.  The  price  fell  at  once  in  Lon- 
don, reaching  30J^d.,  the  lowest  point  ever  touched  up  to  that  date.  This  was  m 
June.  In  July  the  price  rose  to  32>^d.,  but  in  December  it  was  down  to  SlJ^d.  ii^ 
London  and  70.25  cents  an  ounce  in  New  York.  Silver  is  now  (January  1, 
1895)  selling  at  21{gd.  in  London,  and  at  59p^  cents  an  ounce  in  New  York,  ani^ 
in  the  meantime  the  production  of  gold  has  enormously  increased.  In  the  cal- 
endar year  of  1893  it  was  the  largest  known  in  the  history  of  gold  mining,  the  out- 
put being  valued  at  $155,522,000.  It  is  expected  that  the  gold  output  for  1894  will* 
be  larger  than  that  of  1893  by  some  $20,000,000,  which  will  make  it  more  than  equaK 
to  the  rate  of  gold  and  silver  output  of  1861-1865,  and  that  the  increase  will  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  In  other  words,  the  world  will  soon  have  as  much  gold  as  a 
basis  of  value  as  it  had  of  bot}«  gold  and  silver  together  in  the  days  before  the  act 
of  1873  was  passed,  before  Germany  was  on  j,  gold  basis,  and  when  the  Latin  Unioi^ 
was  trying  to  keep  the  two  unequal  metals  in  parity. 


vn. 

A   CENTURY'S    STRUGGLE   NOW    ENDED. 

These  developments  raise  the  point  as  to  whether  the  whole  question  of 
bimetallism,  as  compared  with  a  single  standard  either  of  gold  or  silver,  is- 
not  being  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  course  of  events  outside  of  legislation. 
Whatever  may  have  been  tlie  case  in  earlier  periods,  when  governments  were 
comparatively  isolated,  but  practically  omnipotent  in  infiuencing  trade  con- 
ditions within  their  respective  boundaries,  the  developments  of  the  last  half 
century — in  breaking  down  international  barriers,  in  the  increasing  dependence 
of  governments  upon  the  conditions  of  finance  and  commerce,  in  the  un- 
exampled development  of  international  as  compared  with  local  coaceni»— havft 
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pnctically  arrived  at  a  point  where  laws  are  as  powerless  to  affect  the  tides  of 
oommerce  as  are  imaginary  boundaty  lines  to  limit  the  climates  or  change  the 
Batural  relations  of  the  territories  through  which  they  run.  In  other  words,  in 
the  essential  matters  of  currency,  commerce  has  become  all-powerful.  From  now 
3D  the  offices  of  legislation  are  two— either  so  to  adapt  the  administrative  functions 
of  government  as  to  effectuate  the  rapidly  developing  unwritten  law  of  commerce, 
and  thus  to  keep  a  people  at  the  very  forefront  of  civilization  ;  or,  either  to  refuse 
thus  to  serve  it,  or  to  obstruct  it  in  serving  itself,  thereby  keeping  it  at  an  increas- 
ing disadvantage. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  to  legislative  but  to  commercial  development  that  we 
must  look  for  the  signs  which  are  to  frame  our  expectations.  These  are  marked 
and  uniform  in  suggestion. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  world's  aggregate  of  coined  money,  silver  and  gold,  was 
probably  a  fair  supply  for  commerce  as  it  then  existed.  Since  then  the  question 
of  supply  Ad  demand  for  coin  currency  has  been  vitally  affected  by  three  factors, 
namely : 

(1).  The  development  of  facilities  for  communication,  greater  since  1840  than 
from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that  date,  and  the  later  corresponding  development 
of  commercial  expedients ;  which  have  reduced  the  absolute  amount  of  coin  neces- 
sary for  a  given  amount  of  exchanges. 

(2.)  Discoveries  of  new  deposits  and  cheapening  of  gold  and  silver  production 
in  America,  Australia  and  Africa ;  which  have  been  such  in  the  last  half  century  as 
to  add  to  our  supply  of  these  metals  a  greater  amount  than  had  been  secured 
in  a  thoiisand  years  before. 

(3.)  The  increasing  (now  almost  universal)  extent  to  which  the  use  of  silver 
as  a  basis  for  currency  has  been  renounced  by  one  nation  after  another. 

Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  a  comparatively  inde- 
structible product,  such  as  gold  or  silver,  the  world's  stock  on  hand  is  so  great  as 
to  permit  its  value  to  be  affected  but  slowly  by  any  increase  in  the  annual 
production.  But,  even  after  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  this,  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  last  half  century,  while  the  first  and  second  of  the  above  sug- 
gested causes  were  in  more  active  operation  than  was  tlie  third,  the  actual  result 
was  the  inevitable  one.  The  demand  for  gold  and  silver  decreased  greatly  when 
compared  with  their  rapidly  increasing  supply,  and  both  were  cheapened  when 
compared  with  the  price  of  labor,  measured  by  the  product  in  any  direction  of  a 
given  quantity  of  it. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  yeai*s,  however,  the  third  factor  has  come  so  rapidly 
to  the  front  that  the  civilized  world  (practically  the  whole  world,  so  far  as  concerns 
commercial  conditions)  is  now  conducting  its  business  upon  the  basis  of  gold 
alone. 

As  a  consequence — though  it  is  in  large  measure  masked  by  coincident 
development  of  production  and  transport  facilities — there  has  resulted,  if  not  an 
absolute  appreciation  in  the  value  of  gold,  at  least  a  decided  check  to  its  deprecia- 
tion when  compared  with  that  of  labor,  to  which  the  experience  of  tlie  preceding 
quarter  century  had  accustomed  us.  In  spite  of  the  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  and 
research  that  had  been  lavished  upon  the  subject,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether 
gold  has  appreciated.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  as  compared  witli  any  measure 
of  human  effort  its  price  has  not  of  late  depreciated  at  anything  like  the  rate  either 
of  its  own  depreciation  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  fifty  years  epoch,  or  of  the 
depreciation  which  has  so  generally  characterized  other  products  of  industry.  ^ 

Were  this  all,  there  might  be  a  serious  question — especially  in  view  of  the 
universal  enmeshment  in  debt  of  individuals,  municipalities  and  nations — as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  comparative  appreciation  of  gold  should  be  tolerated ;  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  course  of  events  assures  a  solution  which,  apparently,  we  majf 
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confidently  expect  without  taking  the  responsibility  of  intermeddling  with  matters 
beyond  our  control.  * 

The  movement,  which  commenced  in  earnest  as  nearly  as  may  be  one 
hundred  years  ago,  for  the  discarding  of  silver  as  a  money  metal,  is  now  ptrao 
tically  complete,  having  circled  the  commercial  globe.  Its  incalculable  force 
in  tending  steadily  to  depress  the  price  of  silver  and  appreciate  that  of  gold  is, 
therefore,  practically  spent;  and  we  are  relegated,  as  a  basis  for  calculation  as 
to  the  future,  to  the  efl'ect  of  the  other  causes  noted,  both  of  which  are  still  in  full 
operation.  ^  Commercial  developments  are  still  lessening  the  amount  of  metal 
required  to  facilitate  a  given  quantity  of  exchanges  ;  and  the  annual  production  of 
gold  has  of  late  so  rapidly  increased  as  to  promise  for  the  year  1895  a  greater  out- 
put of  that  metal  alone  than  of  both  combined  during  any  four  years  before  1850. 
Indeed,  the  rate  of  increase  of  gold  production  during  the  last  two  years— due  ap- 
parently to  causes  which  must  continue  until  the  world*s  supply  of  gold  shall  be 
materially  increased  from  its  present  proportion  to  the  demand  therefor — has 
been  such  that,  if  continued  until  1900,  it  will  have  added,  in  gold  alone,  to  our 
stock  of  precious  metals,  during  this  decade,  more  than  the  production  of  both 
silver  and  gold  for  any  ten  j'ears  previous  to  1890. 

It  seems,  therefore,  clear,  first,  that  the  last  quarter  century  has  been  that  in 
which  has  culminated  a  world-wide  movement  to  displace  silver  and  appreciate, 
comparatively,  the  commercial  value  of  gold ;  that  the  operation  of  this  cause  is 
not  merely  practically  at  an  end,  but  that  its  workings  have  coincided  with  and 
set  in  motion  compensating  forces ;  as  a  result  of  which  the  value  of  gold  must 
henceforth  steadily  depreciate,  as  a  consequence  of  the  steadily  increasing  propor- 
tion which  its  supply  from  this  time  on  will  bear  to  the  world's  demand  for  its 
use— even  assuming  that  the  world's  finances  are  hereafter  to  be  conducted  upon  a 
strictly  monometallic  basis— that  of  gold. 
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Each  Dumber  contains  a  special  ditcuMion  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 


Th€  qgUce  of  Congress  in  this  case  is  simply  to  set  to  it  that  the  notes  af  the  State  bank  are  eon' 
stihUed  a  sound  instrument  qf  exchange,  safely  usable^  when  necessary,  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
To  insure  that  olffect,  ail  that  is  needful  is  to  require  as  a  condition  precedent  to  issuing  such  paper 
that  it  shall  be  subject  to  guarantees  identical  with  those  suggested  as  for  the  National  banks,  namely : 

(1)  That  the  issues  qf  banks  doing  business  under  the  laws  of  a  State  shall  not  exceed  in  amount 
7K  qf  iheir  paid-up  capUal ; 

OD  That  the  notes  qf  such  banks  shall  constitute  a  Jlrst  lien  upon  the  whole  assets  qf  the  bank  and 
upon  the  duplicate  liability  qf  the  stockholders; 

01)  That  a  series  of  central  agencies  shall  be  established  for  the  redemption  of  their  notes  ; 

(4)  That  these  banks  shall  be  suf^fct  to  regular  qfflcial  examination  ;  and 

(5)  That  State  banks  conforming  to  these  conditions  shall  be  exempt  from  the  10%  tax;  while  all 
banks  issuing  notes  in  wm-compliance  with  these  stipulations  shall  remain  sulffect  to  a  tax  qf  10^  on 
all  such  issues. 
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A  CENTURY  OF  MONETARY  FAILURES. 

Whatever  reaBons  for  a  high  Dational  pride  the  American  people  may  legitimately 
aavaDce,  their  monetary  history  is  not  one  of  them.  A  century  of  effort  to  produoe 
a  scientific,  sound  and  convenient  circulating  medium  has  been  productive  of  lament- 
able failure.  We  began  our  experience  with  fiat  government  paper.  After  the  dis- 
astrous failure  of  that  folly,  we  tried  the  expedient  of  issuing  notes  by  two  specially 
authorized  United  States  banks  ;  which  equally  ended  in  disaster,  alike  to  the  banks 
and  the  public.  From  an  early  period  in  the  century  up  to  1864,  our  chief  dependence 
for  circulation  was  upon  banks  chartered  by  authority  of  the  States,  of  which,  in  1860, 
some  1,600  were  putting  out  circulation  to  the  amount  of  $202,000,000.  Those  issues 
were  so  inadequately  guaranteed  and  the  provision  for  their  redemption  was  so  imper- 
fect, that  the  public  became  wearied  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  value  and  the  losses  to 
which  the  note-holders  were  exposed.  The  people,  therefore,  were  only  too  glad  to 
hail  the  supersedure  of  the  State  bank  issues  by  the  more  carefully  guarded  circulation 
provided  under  the  National  Banking  Act  of  1864. 

That  enactment,  however,  was  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  war  finance  ;  its  main 
purpose  being  to  provide  a  fixed  resting  place  for  a  large  amount  of  Government 
bonds.  With  that  end  in  view,  banks  issuing  under  this  law  were  required  to  deposit 
with  the  Treasury  United  States  bonds  to  the  extent  of  about  11  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  amount  of  their  circulating  notes  ;  and,  in  order  to  bring  under  the  new  system 
the  largest  possible  number  of  banks,  the  State  institutions  were  prevented  from 
issuing  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  outstanding 
notes.  This  system,  it  is  true,  remedied  the  worst  defect  of  the  State  bank  notes — the 
varying  discounts  from  their  value ; — ^but  the  severity  of  the  guarantee  has  had  the 
effect  of  driving  one  half  of  the  national  currency  out  of  circulation,  thereby  creating 
a  popular  demand  for  silver  money  and  seeming  to  justify  it.  As  a  means  of  providing 
an  adequate  supply  of  bank  circulation,  the  national  system  has  thus  largely  failed 
of  its  purpose.  So  far  as  respects  bank  and  State  paper,  we  have,  therefore,  had 
four  successive  and  complete  failures  within  the  century. 

The  emergencies  of  the  war  period  forced  into  our  currency  arrangements 
elements  si  ill  more  vicious  than  those  above  specified.  We  have  now  outstanding 
$845,000,000  of  greenbacks,  then  issued  as  a  forced  loan.  Behind  them  there  is  no 
fixed  guarantee,  beyond  a  promise  to  maintain  a  reserve  of  $100,000,000  in  gold,  in 
order  to  provide  for  their  current  redemption ;  of  which  promise  the  less  said  the 
better,  in  view  of  its  perpetual  infraction  within  the  last  two  years.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  these  issues  still  remains  gravely  uncertain.  They  act  as  a  constant 
menace  (o  the  credit  of  the  Government,  and  serve  as  a  precedent  and  en  encourage- 
ment to  further  prostitutions  of  State  powers  to  semi-bimking  functions.  The  notes 
are  the  more  dangerous  because  of  their  legal-tender  quality,  which  constitutes  them 
the  chief  element  in  bank  reserves  and  a  money  of  final  settlement  that  surrounds 
investments  with  the  gravest  uncertainties.  Most  inexcusably,  since  1890  the  quality 
of  these  notes  has  been  further  deteriorated  by  the  issue  of  $150,000,000  of  Treasury 
notes  against  purchases  of  silver,  which  are  also  an  unlimited  legal  tender,  and  are, 
equally  with  the  greenbacks,  a  claim  upon  the  $100,000,000  gold  reserve.  The 
uncertainty  of  this  joint  reserve  atniinst  the  two  classes  of  notes  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  February,  1895,  it  stood  at  a  fraction  over  8  per  cent.,  the  original  legal 
intent  being  that  it  should  be  30  per  cent.  Such  is  the  quality  of  our  much-belauded 
legal  tenders.  Is  it  strange  that  the  country  should  have  become  impatient  to  get  rid 
of  them? 

The  manifold  defects  of  our  bank  and  Government  paper  have  been  tenfold  aggra- 
vated by  the  forced  issue  of  $550,000,000  of  silver  money  at  a  coinage  valuation  double 
that  of  the  bullion  value  of  the  contents.  This  silver  currency  being  a  full  legal  tender. 
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nax  $500,000,000  of  legal  tenders  and  our  $200,000,000  of  bank  circulation  are  alike 
redeemable  in  the  depreciated  coin,  and  must  be  actually  so  redeemed  in  the  event  of 
the  Treasury  being  unable  to  meet  its  obligations  in  gold — a  catastrophe  which  has  been 
twice  most  perilously  imminent  within  the  last  twelve  months. 

We  have  thus  tried  within  the  first  century  of  our  national  existence  no  less  thaa 
dx  systems  for  satisfying  our  currency  requirements,  each  of  which  has  demonstrated 
its  roUenneaH  or  its  insufficiency  by  its  failure.     We  have  to-day  seven  distinct  forma 
of  currency  independently  of  subsidiary  money,  only  two  of  which — gold  coin  and 
gold  certificates — can  be  regarded  as  really  sound  money ;  and  we  have  consigned 
nearly  as  many  more  to  the  limbo  of  monetary  abortions.    By  the  policy  of  arbitrary 
issues  we  have  swelled  the  proportionate  supply  of  money  beyond  all  normal  re- 
quirements, the  amount  of  currency  having  risen  from  $18.85  per  head  of  population 
in  1880  to  $24  in  1898.     Our  system  is  utterly  devoid  of  homogeneity.    We  have 
two  standards,  between    which    there   is   a   daily    varying  divergence.    We  have 
$550,000,000  of  coin  intrinsically  worth  only  fifty  cents  on   the  dollar.     We  have 
$500,000,000  of  notes  which,  though  supposably  payable  in  gold,  have  very  recently 
been  oo  the  verge  of  becoming  redeemable  in  a  coin  which  has  lost  half  its  legal  value. 
We  have  $200,000,000  of  bank  paper  which,  though  sure  of  liquidation  in  full,  haa 
yet  no  guarantee  as  to  the  value  of  the  money  in  which  it  may  be  redeemed.     We  are 
Bopposed  to  have  $800,000,000  of  gold,  which  is  the  only  money  we  possess  that  can 
be  considered  fit  for  the  purposes  of  a  rich  and  honorable  nation.     The  Legal  Tenders 
are  supposed  to  represent  gold  either  in  hand  or  procurable  when  wanted.     But  the 
truth  is  that  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  honor  its  notes  is  wholly  dependent  on 
lh3  metropolitan  banks,  which  can,  at  their  pleasure,  either  deprive  the  Treasury  of 
its  sole  gold  income  by  giving  out  paper  to  pay  customs  duties,  or  withdraw  from  the 
Treasury  all  the  gold  needed  for  the  export  of  that  metal — a  policy  which  the  banks 
have  actually  enforced  for  the  last  three  years,  with  the  result  of  twice  bringing  the* 
Qovemment  to  the  verge  of  suspension  of  gold  payments. 

This  is  the  situation  into  which  our  monetary  system  has  drifted  through  permit- 
ting the  Government  to  become  the  creator  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  sponsor  of 
three-fourths  of  our  enormously  inflated  circulation.  These,  expressed  in  very  general 
terms,  are  the  features  of  the  monetary  disorganization  which  awaits  remedy. 

MEASURES   OF   REMEDY. 

The  first  step  toward  educing  order  and  soundness  out  of  this  medley  mass  of  mon- 
etary instruments  must  be  the  retirement  of  the  paper  legal  tender,  consisting  of  $346,- 
681,000  of  United  States  notes,  or  -  greenbacks,"  and  $150,705,000  of  Treasury  notes, 
generally  known  as  "  Sherman  notes." 

Few  nations  have  escaped  the  temptation  to  issue  paper  legal  tender  under  pressure 
of  fiscal  emergencies ;  and  the  result  has  almost  invariably  been  dishonor  to  the  credit 
of  the  Government,  and  disaster  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  Our  own  experience 
under  this  form  of  borrowing  has  been  little  exceptional  to  the  rule  of  the  world.  It 
must  be  conceded,  however,  that  the  greenbacks  have  a  history  whicii  has  won  for 
them  a  certain  degree  of  popular  attachment.  They  h?lped  us  through  the  straits  of 
our  war  finance.  Since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  they  have  suffered  no  taint 
of  credit.  For  the  principal  uses  of  money  they  have  been  pracically  **as  good  as 
gold;  *'  and  the  world  over  they  have  ranked  with  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  the  Bank  of  France,  or  the  German  Reichsbank.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the 
greenback  has  acquired  a  prestiga  which  has  made  it  a  fundamental  factor  in  our 
monetary  system. 

Popular  preferences,  however,  are  not  always  infallible  ;  and  experience  is  always 
demonstrating  how  easily  a  fatal  fallacy  may  lurk  in  the  shadow  of  a  conventional 
idoL     When  United  States  notes  were  first  authorized,  the  expedient  was  widely  con- 
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demned  by  the  intelligent  sentiment  of  the  country,  and.  still  more,  by  the  expert  ver- 
dict of  bankers.  None  pretended  to  defend  them  on  principle ;  many  questioned 
their  constitutionality ;  and  the  Legal  Tender  Act  was  acquiesced  in  only  as  an  ineWt- 
able  resort  of  war  finance.  The  issues  were  kept  in  check  af*  far  as  possible  and  were 
assumed  to  be  only  transient.  For  some  years  after  the  war,  the  conseryative  opinion  of 
the  country  was  in  favor  of  repealing  the  Legal  Tender  Act,  and  the  last  thing  thought 
of  was  that  the  notes  should  be  assigned  a  foremost  rank  in  our  various  forms  of 
money.  The  instrument  that  was  first  condemned  on  economic  grounds  and  distrusted 
for  its  illegitimacy  as  a  creation  of  Government  has  at  last,  however,  become  the 
chief  comer  stone  of  our  banking  economy  and  of  our  credit  structure. 

And  yet  there  is  not  one  of  the  reasons  originally  urged  against  this  strained  exer- 
■cise  of  power  that  does  not  equally  hold  good  to-day.  It  is  contrary  to  every  legit- 
imate function  of  government  that  the  Federal  Power  should  in  times  of  peace 
undertake  to  guarantee  credit  money  for  the  people.  The  Government  may  properly 
**coin  money"  for  the  owners  of  bullion;  fix  its  weight,  fineness  and  value;  and 
devise  its  image  and  superscription  ;  but  any  authorization  supposed  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  language  of  the  Federal  Constitution  beyond  this  comes  only  of  the  moat  vio- 
lent construction  of  the  plain  terms  of  that  charter.  The  Legal  Tender  Act  is  purely 
an  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  power  of  arms  that  overrides  even  fundamental  law. 
Its  only  warrant  is  the  brute  maxim,  "inter  anna  silent  leges."  As  a  subjection  of 
law  to  an  extra-legal  necessity,  it  should  have  been  tolerated  for  no  longer  than  while 
the  necessity  which  gave  it  birth  remained  in  force.  The  needless  prolongation  of  this 
act  is  a  deliberate,  perpetual  violence  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Republic  ;  and  its 
unopposed  toleration  is  calculated  to  vitiate  that  jealous  respect  for  Ck>n8titutional 
authority  on  which  the  safety  of  our  institutions  supremely  depends. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  more  vicious  perversion  of  the  functions  of 
government  than  the  issuing  of  a  paper  currency  based  upon  the  mere  credit  of  the  central 
power.  The  issuing  of  a  circulatory  credit  is  distinctly  a  banking  function,  and,  as  such, 

-cannot  be  properly  done  by  a  government,  which  has  no  right  to  assume  fiduciary 
responsibilities  in  behalf  of  private  interests.  Its  legitimate  debts  are  more  than  a 
government  is  wont  to  care  for  wisely ;  why  then  should  the  State  assume  sponsorship 
for  a  vast  amount  of  demand  liabilities  in  behalf  of  merchants  and  bankers  whose 
natural  business  it  is  to  provide  these  instruments,  and  who  best  understand  the 
requirements  of  the  case  ?  Governments  are  exposed  to  special  risks  and  to  wide  ir- 
regularities of  income  and  expenditure,  which,  by  endangering  their  credit,  expose  their 
<;urrency  obligations  to  depreciation,  to  irredeemability  and  even  repudiation.  At  one 
time  or  another,  state  currencies  are  sure  to  be  overtaken  with  these  defaults ;  when 
the  investments  and  the  commerce  of  the  nation  suffer  accordingly.  In  order  to  nuiin- 
tain  its  stability  of  value,  credit  money  should  always  be  guaranteed  by  convertible 
assets,  readily  within  reach  of  the  law ;  but  how  can  a  government  be  assured  of 
having  a  sufilciency  of  available  assets  whenever  its  note-holders  please  to  demand  the 
redemption  of  its  notes  ?  The  State  may  provide  a  gold  reserve  against  its  issues ;  but 
how  surely  do  other  more  urgent  demands  of  government  divert  such  reserves  to  other 
purposes  !  It  may  have  the  power  to  tax  the  people  to  pay  its  notes  ;  but  how  rarely 
is  a  legislature  found  willing  to  authorize  taxation  for  any  such  purpose  I  If  a  people 
cannot  be  trusted  to  provide  their  own  credit  money,  certainly  the  State  cannot ;  for  no 
government  has  practically  a  financial  resource  equal  to  that  of  its  organized  citizens, 
nor  a  steadiness  of  control  over  its  means  comparable  to  that  of  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  people  at  large. 

The  recent  position  of  the  United  States  Treasury  affords  a  fair  illustration  of 
what  may  at  an  unexpected  moment  befall  a  government  which  has  undertaken  to 
furnish  paper  circulation  for  the  people  Though  its  long  obligations  may  enjoy  the 
highest  credit,  its  demand  notes  may  be  thrown  into  sudden  default,  and  plunge  the 
nation  into  consequent  panic. 
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Again  ;  note  the  dangers  of  constituting  government  legal-tender  notes  tiie  money 
of  banking.  Our  banks  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  about  one-half  of  their  cash 
ruervos  in  this  form  of  currency ;  nor  could  they  have  avoided  so  doing  if  they  would ; 
for  the  available  supply  of  gold  coin  has  not  been  sufficient  for  their  whole  reserve 
reqairements.  And  yet  what  is  to-day  the  basis  of  this  form  of  money  ?  The  Govern- 
ment reserve  has  fallen  to  lialf  its  legal  volume — and  this  at  a  time  when  the  distrust 
igainst  silver  is  causing  an  accumulation  of  gold  by  all  the  European  national  banks, 
the  United  States  being  thereby  directly  exposed  to  an  exhaustive  drain  upon  their 
stock  of  gold.  Under  these  exigencies,  the  notes  arc  used  as  a  means  of  getting  gold 
out  of  the  Treasury  for  export,  and  for  paying  customs  duties  in  lieu  of  gold.  The  Gov- 
ernment reserve  thus  diminishes  at  both  ends — from  an  increase  of  withdrawals  and  a 
loss  of  specie  income,  both  movements  tending  to  discredit  the  notes,  and  compelling 
Urge  loans  to  replenish  the  reserve,  but  without  stopping  tlie  dram.  Can  it  be  consid- 
crcd  a  legitimate  factor  in  our  banking  system  that  the  banks  should  be  compelled  to 
hold  a  large  portion  of  their  reserves  in  a  form  of  currency  subject  to  these  dangerous 
vicissitudes  and  t3  being  used  for  purposes  hostile  to  the  pubMc  credit  ?  The  vitiation 
that  the  Legal  Tender  Act  has  introduced  into  our  currency  system  inevitably  extends 
itself  into  our  banking  system,  and  the  credit  of  the  nation  and  the  fabric  of  com- 
merce and  finance  are  together  sapped  at  their  foundations.  The  crisis  from  which  we 
ate  just  escaping  has  lifted  tlie  veil  that  has  so  long  screened  the  unsuspected  dangers 
hrtdng  in  that  act ;  and  at  last  the  country  has  become  impatient  for  the  expurgation 
of  this  vicious  element  from  our  currency  system. 

HOW  SHALL  THE  LEGAL  TENDERS  BE  RETIRED? 

The  question  next  arises,  by  what  means  shall  the  retirement  of  the  Legal  Ten- 
deiB  be  effected  ? 

1.  The  law  enacted  for  this  purpose  should  prohibit,  from  the  date  of  its  opera- 
tioo.  all  reissues  of  the  notes,  and  provide  for  their  cancellation  as  they  are  redeemed. 
Two  requirements  attendandant  upon  such  cancellations  would  have  to  be  anticipated. 
The  Treasury  would  need  to  be  furnished  wi^h  the  means  for  the  redemption  of 
its  notes ;  and  the  contraction  of  the  currency  would  have  to  be  prevented  by  the 
dmultaneous  issue  of  some  other  form  of  money  to  an  extent  about  equal  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  greenbacks. 

3.  For  the  first  of  these  purposes  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  second  also,  the 
treasury  gold  reserve,  be  it  the  legal  f;lOO,000,0(M>  or  less,  would  bo  available.  After 
that  resource  would  comt  the  $50,000,000  a  year,  or  thereabouts,  re(iuired  by  law  for 
the  Debt  Sinking  Fund,  which  could  be  as  lawfully  applied  to  this  purpose  as  it  is  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  funded  obligations.  Should  the  current  surplus  revenues  be  iusuffl- 
cicnt  for  this  requirement,  the  deficiency  could  be  made  up  from  a  tax  to  be  devoted 
to  this  specific  object.  Another  resource  for  the  liquidation  would  arise  from  the 
silver  bullion  held  against  the  Sherman  notes,  which,  sold  at  the  present  market  price, 
would  probably  realize  alx)ut  $96,000,000.  It  may  be  assumed  that  a  certain  amount 
of  the  greenbacks  would  be  found  to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  durini^  the  thirty 
years  of  their  use,  so  far  reducing  the  amount  to  bo  redeemed,  Ei^tiraating  that  item 
at  say  $20,000,000,  the  sum  cf  l)oth  kinds  of  legal  tenders  to  be  liquidat«d  would 
he  $480,000,000,  In  order  to  accumulate  these  amounts,  fr.)m  the  .source**  men- 
tioned, the  receipts  from  revenue,  being  gradual,  the  process  of  retirement  would  have 
to  be  extended  possibly  over  six  years.  Considering  the  delicacy  of  the  operation,  the 
importance  of  avoiding  large  and  sudden  dislocations  of  money,  and  the  uncertainty 
about  the  replacing  of  the  retired  notes  being  effected,  puri  pfit(i<u,  ])y  new  bank  issues, 
prudent  financiers  would,  perhaps,  think  that  a  period  by  no  means  too  long  foi 
Insuring  a  smooth  working  out  of  the  process. 

8.  Should  objection  arise  against  any  of  the  foregoin;:  means  of  payment,  the  only 
remaining  altemaiive  would  be  to  is«?ue  short-date  low  ratf  bond^  to  suv'li  anioimt  as 
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might  be  required,  the  bonds  to  be  liquidated  from  surplus  income  at  the  convenience 
of  (he  Treasury.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  public  opinion  would  prefer 
«uch  an  alternative  to  that  of  paying  the  notes  dh^ctly  from  current  income  and  from 
assets  already  in  the  Treasury.  Resort  to  borrowing,  however,  might  facilitate  the 
completion  of  the  transition  in  a  considerably  shorter  period  than  would  be  possible 
under  the  other  plan,  should  expedition  be  deemed,  on  the  whole,  desirable. 

Carefully  considered  arrangements  would  need  to  be  devised  for  keeping  an  even 
pace  between  the  retirement  of  the  legal  tenders  and  the  outputting  of  the  currency 
authorized  to  fill  their  place.  What  the  substitute  currency  should  be  is  the  next 
question  for  consideration. 

THE    NATIONAL    BANKS    AS    A    FACTOR    IN    CIRCULATION. 
The  Failube  op  Their  Guaranty  System. 

The  National  Bank  Act  requires  that  banks  issuing  circulation  thereunder  shall 
deposit  United  States  bonds  with  the  Treasury  as  a  guaranty  against  the  notes  ;  in 
consideration  of  which  the  Qovemment  becomes  responsible  for  their  final  liquiifa- 
tion,  the  ratio  of  the  guaranty  being  $100  of  bonds  to  $90  of  issues. 

This  method  of  protecting  the  notes  was  first  introduced  principally  for  the  puriMee 
of  creating  a  market  for  a  large  amount  of  Government  bonds  under  the  exigencies  of 
war,  and  not  because  it  was  the  only  or  the  best  available  means  for  affording  a  per- 
fect guaranty.  Of  course,  the  security  has  proved  superfluously  ample ;  broader  in- 
deed than  that  of  any  other  bank  notes  in  the  world,  not  excepting  those  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  But  it  is  possible  that  a  guaranty  may  be  made  needlessly  broad  and  ex- 
acting and  that  it  may  prove  positively  and  gratuitously  harmful  to  the  debtor.  And 
such  is  the  fact  in  respect  to  the  security  provided  in  this  particular  case.  It  not  only 
requires  a  deposit  exceeding  in  market  value  that  of  the  notes  issued  by  25  to  85  per 
cent.,  but,  by  putting  such  a  large  amount  of  its  capital  beyond  control,  it  tends  to  de- 
prive the  bank  of  that  freedom  in  handling  its  resources  which  is  essential  to  making 
the  most  of  its  facilities,  to  meeting  emergencies,  and  to  efficient  management  gener- 
ally. The  effect  of  this  excessive  guaranty  is  expressed,— and  yet  but  partially, — ^in 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  constantly  increasing  needs  for  circulation,  the  note  issues 
of  the  National  Banks  declined  from  800  miUions  in  1882  to  180  millions  in  1890  ;  or, 
to  put  the  declension  in  a  more  significant  form,  we  cite  from  the  Treasury  Report  of 
1890  (p.  35)  the  fact  that,  "  in  1886  the  percentage  of  circulation  to  capital,  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  was  about  45  per  cent.,  and  is  now  (1890)  less  than  18  percent." 
Other  injurious  effects  have  appeared  in  the  transfer  of  many  banks  from  National  to 
State  charters,  and  in  a  much  lower  ratio  of  growth  among  the  national  institutions 
than  has  occurred  among  banks  operated  under  State  laws.  It  is  thus  manifest  that 
the  present  system  of  bond  deposit  is  destructive  not  only  to  note  issues,  but  also  to 
that  free  use  of  resources  which  banks  must  have  if  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  live  and 
to  confer  the  largest  possible  benefits  upon  the  community. 

The  Bank  of  England  affords  about  the  sole  precedent  for  this  form  and  rate  of 
guaranty.  That  institution,  however,  needed  to  be  guarded  by  entirely  exceptional 
precautions,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  National  bank,  on  which  the  fiuctiuiting  fortunes 
of  the  Government  and  the  finances  of  the  immense  colonial  and  foreign  Interests  of 
the  Empire,  as  well  as  the  large  banking  interests  of  London,  were  intended  to  be 
immediately  dependent ;  the  ordinary  issuing  banks,  be  it  noted,  being  free  from  any 
legal  stipulations  for  ihe  protection  of  their  notes.  Of  course,  no  mere  note-holder 
would,  as  such,  object  to  the  notes  of  our  banks  being  guaranteed  in  excess  of  their 
^alue  ;  and  it  is  undoubtt^diy  their  excessive  guaranty  that  has  made  them  popular 
and  given  them  imcliallenged  currency  from  Maine  to  California.  But  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  guaranty  exceeding  immensely  all  legitimate  necessity,  which  is  a  bad 
I>rinciple  of  contract.     There  ¥<  such  a  thing  as  a  guaranty  exceeding  what  a  guarantor 
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afford  ;  which,  when  compelled  by  legal  power,  is  a  public  wrong.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  imposing  a  rate  and  kind  of  note  guaranty  which  prohibits  issues  and 
deprives  the  people  of  the  circulation  they  need  and  to  which  they  have  a  right ;  and 
that  process  of  strangulation  is  exactly  what  the  existing  law  is  now  mercilessly 
enforcing.  Economy  in  guaranty,  not  exorbitance,  is  the  legitimate  principle.  An 
excess  of  guaranty  also  carries  the  unwholesome  consequence  of  lessening  the 
inducements  for  enforcing  redemption,  thereby  impairing  that  elasticity  in  the 
circulation  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  its  volume  always  adjusted  to  the  ever- 
Tarring  requirements  of  business.  These  faults  have  become  so  generally  appreciated 
alike  with  the  public  and  the  banks,  that  the  necessity  of  a  new  form  of  protection  is 
now  well  nigh  universally  conceded. 

An  Amended  Guaranty. 

A  true,  natural  and  sufficient  guaranty  would  be  provided  by  a  law  permitting  any 
bank  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $25,000,  to  issue  circulating  notes,  to  the  maximum 
extent  of  75  percent,  of  the  bank's  paid-up  capital,  on  the  stipulations  following  :  (1) 
That  the  notes  shall  be  a  first  lien  upon  the  whole  assets  of  the  bank  and  a  claim  upon 
the  stockholders  to  the  amount  of  their  stock  ;  (2)  That  redemption  agencies  should  be 
established  of  a  nature  that  would  certainly  insure  effective  check  upon  over-issues  ; 
(and  3)  That  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations  should  rest  with  the  Federal 
authority.    More  on  this  later. 

The  Limits  of  Issue. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  issues  of  notes  out  of  due  proportion 
to  the  resources  of  the  bank,  it  is  important  to  impose  a  maximum  limit 
at  which  emissions  must  stop.  That  limit  may,  perhaps,  be  best  defined  by 
fixing  it  at  a  uniform  percentage  of  the  capital.  The  considerations  deter- 
mining what  would  be  a  proper  limit  relate  principally  to  keeping  the  de- 
mand obligations  of  the  bank  within  safe  limits,  and  to  the  public  requirements 
for  circulation.  The  maximum  of  issue,  it  would  seem,  might  be  safely  fixed  at  75  per 
cent,  of  the  capital.  At  first  sight  that  may  appear  a  high  ratio,  and,  compared  with 
some  antecedents,  it  is  so.  For  the  ten  years  next  preceding  the  war,  the  circulation  of 
the  State  banks  averaged  53  per  cent,  of  their  capital.  And  in  the  year  1873,  when  the 
circulation  of  the  National  banks  reached  its  highest  point,  the  amount  of  notes  out- 
standing was,  on  the  average,  equal  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  capital.  But,  in  estimating 
the  former  of  these  precedents,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  ability  and  morale  of 
bank  management  in  those  times  ranked  so  far  below  that  which  now  exists  that  the 
ante-war  experience  affords  a  very  imperfect  criterion  as  to  the  measure  of  discretion 
that  might  be  safely  conceded  now,  when  our  banking  is  conducted  with  a  moderation 
and  conservatism  surpassed  perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world.  The  precedent  cited  from 
the  experience  of  the  National  banks  is  almost  identical  with  the  ratio  above  suggested. 
Due  importance,  however,  should  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  surplus  of  the  banks 
is  in  the  nature  of  capital,  and  should  therefore  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
this  factor.  In  October,  1894,  the  capital  of  the  National  banks  was  $668,800,000  and 
their  surplus  $245,200,000,  making  a  total  of  $914,000,000  of  virtual  capital.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  it  could  be  deemed  an  undue  license  to  permit  issues  up  to  75  per  cent. 
of  the  formal  capital  when  it  is  backed  by  such  a  large  amount  of  surplus  capital. 

To  the  practical  legislator,  who  has  to  respect  the  popular  clamor  for  *  *  plenty  of 
money,"  it  may  seem  important  to  know  what  amount  of  currency  the  National  banks 
could  issue  under  this  proposed  limit.  With  a  capital  of  $675,000,000,  tlie  present 
amount,  assuming  each  bank  to  issue  to  its  maximum  allowance,  the  combined  banks 
would  have  an  issue  power  equal  to  $506,000,000.  Deducting  from  that  the  $200,000,- 
000  of  old  notes  already  outstanding,  they  could  issue,  under  the  suggested  new 
authorization  $806,000,000.     It  is  not  supposable,  however,  that  they  would  issue  to 
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an  extent  at  all  approximate  to  the  legal  maximum  ;  nor  would  it  lie  desirable  that 
they  should  do  so.  Under  normal  conditions,  banks  never  work  vp  to  their  l^al 
limitations,  but  prudently  maintain  a  considerable  margin  for  elasticity.  It  would  be 
a  liberal  estimate  t  >  suppose  that,  on  the  average,  the  issues  would  not  exceed  60  per 
cent,  of  the  capital.  This  would  mean  an  issue,  as  against  the  now  existing  capital, 
of  1405,000,000.  Deducting  from  this  the  now  outstanding  $200,000,000,  there  would 
be  a  remainder  of  $205,000,000  available  for  offsetting  the  contraction  arising  from 
the  cancellation  of  the  $500,000,000  of  legal  tenders.  It  might  be  expected,  however, 
that  the  new  conditions  of  issue  would  cause  some  increase  in  the  amount  of  bank 
capital,  which  would  broaden  the  capacity  for  issuing  notes.  What  that  increase 
might  possibly  be,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  for  the  eleven  years,  1880-1891, 
the  annual  growth  of  the  capital  of  this  class  of  banks  averaged  $20,500,000  ;  which 
would  permit  of  a  yearly  addition  of  $12,000,000  to  $15,000,000  in  the  volume  of  these 
notes.  It  may,  however,  be  considered  reasonably  probable  that  under  the  suggested 
changes  in  the  National  system,  the  capital  would  increase  in  a  higher  ratio  than  it 
has  during  the  last  decade.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  presumable  that  the  National 
banks  could  alone  supply  the  whole  amount  of  notes  required  to  offset  the  retirement 
of  the  legal  tenders.  Another  important  source  of  issue  must  be  provided,  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  later. 

Is  THB  Proposed  Quabanty  Sufficient  ? 

On  this  question  the  writer  takes  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  following  from  hia 
testimony  given  before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in  December, 
1894: 

'  *  There  can  be  no  possible  question  about  the  sufficiency  of  such  a  guaranty. '  The 
doubt  would  rather  be  whether  it  would  not  be  really  excessive.  Assuming  the  im- 
probability that  the  failed  bank  had  outstanding  an  amount  of  notes  equal  to  the  sug- 
gested maximum,  namely,  75  per  cent,  of  capital,  even  then  the  guaranty  afforded  by 
the  shareholder  alone  would  exceed  by  one-third  the  amount  payable  to  the  note 
holders,  and  the  assets  of  the  bank  would  be  so  much  further  surplus  over  the  note 
liabilities. 

**  With  the  combined  guaranty  from  assets  and  stockholders,  the  protection  would 
be  more  ample  than  that  afforded  by  the  existing  deposit  of  bonds  ;  the  only  difference 
being  the  minor  one  that,  under  the  new  method,  the  notes  might  not  be  redeemed 
with  quite  the  same  promptness  as  they  are  under  the  now  existing  arrangements. 
Considering,  however,  that  there  could  be  no  question  about  the  ultimate  full  payment 
of  the  notes,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  continue  to  circulate  until 
the  holders  were  notified  by  the  Receiver  to  present  them  for  redemption. 

**  This  amplitude  of  guaranty  is  suggested,  not  because  there  would  be  any  com- 
mensurate risk  attending  the  notes,  but  because  the  public  are  excessively  sensitive 
about  the  safety  of  the  bank  currency,  and  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  all  pccsibil- 
ity  of  such  distrust  by  providing  a  protection  which  makes  depreciation  of  the  notes 
conspicuously  impossible.  The  guarantors  need  not  object  to  the  excess  of  guaranty, 
for  it  does  not  affect  the  amount  of  their  actual  liability,  which  really  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  relatively  small  affair.  During  the  unprecedented  l>ank  panic  of  1893,  the  failures  of 
national  banks  lepresented  only  four- tenths  of  one  percent,  of  the  entire  capital  of 
those  institutions. 

"  The  expciience  of  the  national  banks  affords  data  from  which  the  risks  on  bank 
circulation  may  be  fairly  estimated.  For  the  last  thirty  y'»ars,  covering  two  great  panics 
and  two  minor  ones,  the  total  amount  of  the  capital  of  banks  which  went  into  the 
hands  of  recciveis  averaged  $1,464,000  ])er  year.  The  average  amount  of  the  capital 
of  all  the  national  banks  during  that  ])eriod  was  about  $400,000,000.  The  proportion 
of  the  capital  on  which  failures  occurred  to  the  total  capital  of  all  the  banks  was  there- 
fore a  little  over  one-third  of  1  per  cent.     There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  this  ratio 
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dioiild  not  be  maintained  in  the  future.  Upon  the  present  |1, 000,000, 000  of  National 
and  Stale  capital  (assuming  that  the  latter  were  allowed  to  issue),  the  yearly  failures 
might,  according  to  this  rule  of  experience,  be  expected  to  cover  about  |3«600,0G0  of 
capital . 

"Assuming  that  the  banks  were  permitted  to  issue  notes  to  the  extent  of  75  per 
cent  of  their  capital,  but  kept  out  only  80  per  cent. — which  I  take  to  be  a  reasonable 
eftimatc — we  should  then  have  an  aunual  crop  of  about  $2,180,000  of  insolvent  not^, 
which  \i  ouM  be  equivalent  to  a  fraction  over  onc-flfth  of  oue  percent  of  the  whole 
banking  capital.  Against  this  would  stand  a  total  of  $4,240,000,000  of  bank  assets  and 
a  stockholders' pledge  of  $1,000,000,000,  in  all  $5,240,000,000.  upon  which  the  note 
holders  would  have  a  first  lien.  It  therefore  hardly  seems  necessary  that  either  stock- 
hol  era,  depositors  or  note  holders  should  feel  any  serious  concern  about  the  risks 
attending  note  issues,  or  the  nature  or  sufficiency  of  tliis  proposed  guaranty.  If  stock- 
holders or  depositors  should  desire  to  protect  themselves  against  the  guaranty  given  to 
the  noie  holders,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  risk  could  be  insured  from  year 
to  year  for  a  surprisingly  nominal  consideration." 

It  is  doubtful  if,  in  the  whole  range  of  financial  operations,  many  other  instances 
could  be  cited  of  such  a  diminutive  ratio  of  hazard.  The  reports  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  show  that,  under  the  national  bank  failures  of  the  thirty  years  from 
1854  to  1898,  the  amount  collected  from  general  assets  was  $80,477,000,  and  from  share- 
holders $8,888,000 ;  from  which  it  is  inferable  that,  as  a  rule,  the  stockholders  have 
bad  to  famish  only  12  per  cent,  of  the  amount  contributed  toward  liquidation,  the 
remaining  88  per  cent,  being  derived  from  assets.  These  facts  justify  the  concluBion 
that  while  the  stockholders*  guaranty  would  more  than  cover  the  note  liabilities,  yet, 
as  a  rule,  it  would  be  rarely  necessary  to  call  upon  them  ;  inasmuch  as,  from  data  of 
experience,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  notes  would  not  be  found  to  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  liabilities  of  tlie  bank.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  safe 
to  conclude  that  the  suggested  guaranty  from  assets  and  shareholders  combined  would 
be  found  in  practice  to  afford  a  larger  ratio  of  protection  than  the  deposit  of  United 
States  bonds  under  the  National  system,  or  the  gold  and  consols  guaranty  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

THE   STATE   BANKS    A    NECESSARY    FACTOR. 
Their  Present  Status. 

Pablic  attention  is  awakening  to  the  question  whether  the  banks  operating  under 
State  charters  are  equitably  treated  as  to  their  right  to  issue  notes. 

Previous  to  the  war  that  right  had  been  unquestioningly  conceded.  Pending  die 
war  it  was  held  in  abeyance,  under  what  were  deemed  expediencies  of  war  finance. 
Congress  thought  it  expedient  to  win,  as  far  as  possible,  the  support  of  the  banks  for 
snstaining  the  resources  and  credit  of  the  Federal  Government.  For  that  purpose  the 
National  Banking  System  was  created  ;  and  in  order  to  bring  into  the  new  system  the 
lani:e8t  possible  number  of  the  State  banks,  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  was  put  upon  their 
circulation,  while  the  tax  upon  the  circulation  of  the  new  class  of  institutions  was 
fixed  at  1  per  cent.  Both  taxes  still  remain  in  force,  their  effect  being  to  entirely  pre- 
vent issues  by  the  State  banks  and  to  restrict  them  by  the  National  institutions. 

Whether  this  extreme  discrimination  was  justified  by  the  military  necessities  of 
the  times  may  be  conceded  to  be  an  open  question  ;  but  that  its  perpeti  ation  for 
thirty  years  amounts  to  a  grave  political  injustice  will  admit  of  little  doubt  among  un- 
biased judges.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  a  virtual  wrong  in  the  relations  of  this  class 
erf  banks  to  the  law  that  is  now  raising  this  question  for  an  equitable  adjustment  It  is 
contrary  to  the  equitable  principles  of  American  government,  if  not  to  the  written 
Constitution  upon  which  it  rests,  that  our  banking  institutions  should  be  invidioiisly 
divided  into  one  set  to  which  the  valuable  right  of  issuing  notes  is  conceded,  and  an- 
other from  which  that  privilege  is  indirectly,  but  not  the  less  completely,  withheld.   It 
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eBtablishes  an  unwarrantably  arbitrary  precedent^  the  least  fault  of  which  is  thai  it 
conspicuously  encourages  abuses  of  Federal  power  in  other  directions. 

It  is  to  be  conceded  that  there  has  been  some  measure  of  excuse  for  this  lon^ 
tolerance  cf  a  manifest  public  wrong.  Much  of  the  ante-war  bank  circulation  was  un- 
sound  in  quality,  liable  to  frequent  default,  subject  to  heavy  discounts,  and  too  often 
becoming  almost  worthless  in  the  hands  of  the  holders.  On  the  contrary,  the  National 
bank  notes  have  been  entirely  exempt  from  these  faults ;  and  the  public,  always  too 
willing  to  sacrifice  rights  to  convenience,  have  consequently  been  wiUing  to  allow  the 
State  banks  to  suffer  a  protracted  penalty  for  their  lax  care  for  the  credit  of  their  notes. 
The  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years,  the  improvement  in  banking  methods,  the 
more  educated  intelligence  of  bank  ofiicers,  and  the  more  exacting  demands  of  the 
public  as  to  the  quality  of  the  circulating  medium  have  changed  all  this,  and  "  wild- 
cat" currency  is  no  longer  a  possibility. 

Rights  and  Duties  op  Government. 

To  reach  a  fair  conclusion  on  this  matter  it  must  be,  first  of  all,  granted  that  this 
is  an  affair  in  which  the  Government  has  certain  rights  and  obvious  duties.  It  is  a 
proper  function  of  a  government  fashioned  after  even  the  most  liberal  ideals  to  see 
to  it  that  the  currency  shall  be  a  safe  and  convenient  instrument  for  effecting  the  ex- 
changes of  the  community.  It  is  not  safe,  it  is  not  good  public  policy,  that  paper 
circulation  should  be  exposed  to  depreciation,  nor  to  lack  of  facilities  for  its  redemp- 
tion, nor  to  redundancy  or  deficiency  of  supply.  The  notes  go  into  ail  hands  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  where  no  estimates  can  be  formed  of  the  solvency  of  the 
issuers,  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  public  instrument  about  which  practically 
no  inquiry  as  to  merits  can  be  made.  The  quality  of  this  form  of  money  is  therefore 
a  matter  about  which  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  National  Government  to  poncem 
itself.  This  principle  is  fully  recognized  in  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
upon  the  Federal  Government  for  regulating  the  coinage  and  legal  tender,  and  also 
consonant  with  the  large  discretionary  power  conferred  by  that  charter  for  regulating 
commerce  as  between  the  Btates. 

About  the  exercise  of  these  powers  by  the  central  authority  no  serious  question  is 
likely  to  be  raised,  nor  need  it  be  in  order  to  reach  a  just  conclusion.  But  does  it 
follow  that  the  national  authority,  in  exercising  these  large  rights  of  fegulation,  is 
warranted  in  applying  them  through  the  undiscriminating  enforcement  of  a  prohibi- 
tory tax  ?  As  a  rough  and  ready  exercise  of  the  war  power  it  might  be  excused  ;  but 
as  a  peace  measure  it  is  an  inexcusably  harsh,  unjust  and  unintelligent  method  of 
employing  the  regulatory  function.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  there  should  be  a 
just  discrimiLation  between  prohibition  and  regulation  proper.  All  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Federal  authority  is  that  it  see  to  it  that  the  notes  issued  by  the  States 
are  of  proper  quality.  That  is  a  duty  required  by  the  common  safety  and  welfare,  and 
one  which  the  separate  States  cannot  be  solely  left  to  enforce ;  but  to  unconditionally 
exclude  the  State  issue  of  notes  is  an  unwarrantable  abuse  of  power  and  equally  hostile 
to  the  public  interest. 

In  brief,  then,  the  ofilce  of  Congress  in  this  case  is  simply  to  see  to  it  that  the 
notes  of  the  State  banks  are  constituted  a  sound  instrument  of  exchange,  safely  usable, 
when  necessary,  in  any  part  of  the  country.  To  insure  that  object,  all  that  is  needful 
is  to  require,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  issuing  such  paper,  that  it  shall  be  subject  to 
guaranties  identical  with  those  suggested  (at  p.  7)  for  the  National  banks,  namely : 

(1)  That  the  issues  of  banks  doing  business  under  its  laws  shall  not  exceed  la 
amount  75  per  cent,  of  their  paid-up  capital. 

(2)  That  the  notes  of  such  banks  shall  constitute  a  first  lien  upon  the  whole  assets 
of  the  bank  and  upon  the  duplicate  liability  of  the  stockholders. 

(8)  That  a  series  of  central  agencies  shall  be  established  for  the  redemption  of 
their  notes. 
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(4)  That  these  banks  shall  be  subject  to  regular  Federal  examination  ;  and 

(5)  That  State  banks  conforming  to  these  conditions  shall  be  exempt  from  the  10 
per  cent  tax,  while  all  banks  issuing  notes  in  non-compliance  with  these  stipulations 
jliaU  remain  subject  to  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  such  issues. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  issues  ol  the  State  banks  would  be  identical  with  those 
suggested  as  for  the  National  banks,  and  the  Federal  supervision  over  each  class  would 
hjd  the  same.  The  State  Governments,  however,  would  need  to  conform  their  banking 
laws  to  the  new  conditions ;  which  would  be  readily  done  when  non  compliance  in- 
Tolved  the  exclusion  of  their  banks  from  the  privilege  of  issue. 

The  admission  of  the  State  banks  to  this  privilege  is  more  than  a  question  of 
political  equity — it  is  a  condition  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the  programme 
for  retiring  the  legal  tenders.  On  a  previous  page  facts  are  stated  which  show  that, 
supposing  the  process  of  retirement  to  occupy  five  years,  the  net  increase  of  National 
bank  currency  available  for  replacing  the  greenbacks  and  Sherman  notes  could  not,  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  be  expected  to  exceed  $275,000,000  ;  which  would  leave  $225,- 
000,000  of  circulation  to  come  from  some  other  source.  The  assertion  will  hardly  be 
disputed  that  there  u  no  atich  other  aouree  except  in  the  State  banks. 

What  amount  could  the  State  institution  contribute  toward  this  required  $225,- 
000,000  of  notes  ?  The  capital  of  the  banks  at  present  organized  under  the  State  laws 
aggregates  close  upon  $300,000,000.  Assuming  them  to  be  allowed  to  issue  circula- 
tion, it  would,  perhaps,  not  be  an  improbable  supposition  that,  at  the  end  of  the  five 
jears  allowed  for  the  retirement  of  the  legal  tenders,  their  total  capital  might  have 
risen,  under  the  new  inducements,  to  $350,000,000  or  $400,000,000.  Let  the  figure  be 
taken  at  $380,000,000.  Should  they  put  out  notes  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent,  of 
capital,  as  above  supposed  in  the  case  of  the  Nationals,  they  would  then  have  out- 
standing at  the  end  of  the  transition  $216,000,000  of  notes,  or  $9,000,000  less  than 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  in  the  contribution  from  the  National  banks. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  enfranchisement  of  the  State  institutions  would  make 
possible  the  complete  abrogation  of  the  legal-tender  notes ;  while  without  that  assist- 
ance their  retirement  is  positively  impossible,  and  it  would  be  virtually  reckless  to 
undertake  the  change  with  any  better  expectation  whatever.  Conceptions  of  local 
interest,  of  banking  prejudice  or  of  sectional  prestige  may  stand  in  the  way  of  author- 
izing State  issues ;  but  all  such  objections  must  be  surrendered  if  the  nation  is  to  be 
flaved  from  the  perils  attending  our  legal-tender  paper. 

Cttrkent  Redemption  of  Notes. 

With  a  volume  of  $500,000,000  of  bank  currency,  to  be  steadily  increased  with 
the  growth  of  the  country,  arrangements  for  redemption  of  the  notes  must  be  provided 
very  different  from  those  existing  under  the  National  system. 

It  is  to  be  conceded  that  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  freedom  of  issue  might 
easily  run  into  an  excessive  supply  of  circulation  and  an  illegitimate  expansion  of  bank 
<:redit8.  That  possibility  is  so  obvious  that  a  measure  which  failed  to  provide  protec- 
tion against  such  a  result  would  be  radically  defective,  and,  after  brief  trial,  would 
bring  upon  itself  the  condemnation  of  the  conservative  sentiment  of  the  country.  The 
only  safe  means  of  preventing  such  a  failure  is  to  provide  arrangements  which  would 
allow  the  utmost  facilities  of  dispatch  and  economy  for  forwarding  the  notes  for 
redemption.  In  devising  such  arrangements,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  who  are 
the  parties  to  use  them.  The  general  public  have  little  interest  in  redemptions  ;  for 
they  have  no  reason  for  desiring  to  change  one  form  of  money  for  another.  The 
redemption  agency  is  purely  a  banker's  institution.  The  notes  flow  into  the  banks  in 
the  way  of  deposits,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  bank  receiving  them  to  exchange 
them  as  soon  as  possible  for  "  lawful  money.'*  In  so  doing,  the  bank  makes  so  much 
more  room  for  paying  out  its  own  notes,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthens  its  own 
lawful  money  reserves.    There  is  a  constant  competition  between  the  banks  to  occupy 
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the  field  of  circulation,  each  one  seeking  to  get  out  and  keep  out  its  own  notes,  and 
using  the  redemption  agency  as  a  means  of  pushing  into  retirement  the  issues  of  it» 
competitors.  This  compeiition  is  the  truest  possible  regulator  of  a  banknote  currency. 
It  permitH  expansion  of  the  volume  when  an  increase  is  needtnl;  it  compels  contraction 
when  the  outside  volume  is  excessive.  Under  such  a  machinery  there  can  be  neither 
scarcity  nor  redundance.  The  regulating  force  is  the  self  interest  of  each  bank 
checked  by  that  of  all  others.  If  any  bank  is  suspected  of  matters  affecting  its  credit, 
that  fact  operates  as  a  special  inducement  for  sending  its  notes  for  redemption  ;  and 
such  discrimination  puts  its  circulation  under  the  severest  regulation.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  note  clearing-house,  or  redemption  agency,  becomes  the  very  salt  and 
conservation  of  a  banknote  system,  protecting  the  quality  of  the  notes  and  assuring 
a  healthy  adjustment  of  their  volume  and  of  their  geographical  distribution 

The  existing  redemption  agency,  though  situated  at  the  National  capital,  ia  too 
distant  from  the  points  at  which  a  large  portion  of  the  bank  paper  circulates  to  admit 
of  the  notes  being  systematically  sent  to  the  Treasury  for  liquidation.  Such  redemp> 
tions  as  are  made  are,  for  the  most  part,  due  to  the  dilapidation  of  the  notes  rather 
than  to  their  not  being  wanted  for  use.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  no  proper 
elasticity  in  the  volume  of  this  form  of  circulation.  It  does  not  contract  when  there  ia 
more  paper  outstanding  than  is  required  ;  it  cannot  expand  when  more  money  isneeded. 
flence  our  bank  circulation  has  lacked  one  of  the  most  important  qualities  of  a  well- 
regulated  circulating  medium.  The  present  redemption  agency  has  been  a  lamen- 
table failure  from  the  beginning  ;  nor  is  there  any  possibility  of  so  modifying  it  as  to 
make  it  perfectly  effective.  Its  redemptions  proper,  excluding  those  connected  with 
failed  banks,  with  withdrawals  of  circulation  and  with  current  notes  now  amount  to 
less  than  $40,000,000  a  year  for  the  whole  United  States,  or  one-fifth  of  the  total  circula- 
tion. What  this  amounts  to,  as  compared  with  what  is  needeil  under  a  really  healthy 
and  competiJve  note  system,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1857  the 
Suffolk  Bank  of  Boston,  acting  as  redemption  agent  for  the  New  England  banks, 
effected  $400,000,000  of  redemptions ;  in  other  words.  New  England,  with  its  restricted 
finaticial  dimensions  of  thirty  seven  years  ago,  had  tenfold  the  amount  of  redemptions 
effected  at  Washington  in  these  days  for  the  whole  United  States.  That  is  the  differ- 
ence in  results  between  an  efficient  and  an  inefficient  redemption  agency.  The  services 
of  the  Suffolk  Bank  were  rendered  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  per  $1,000,  while  those  of  the 
National  Banking  Bureau  cost  70  cents  per  $1,000. 

With  a  view  to  keepicg  the  agency  near  the  point  of  issue,  and  thereby  facilitating 
conversions,  it  is  necessary  that,  in  place  of  the  Washington  agency,  the  law  shall 
establish  say  six  redemption  districts,  and  confer  upon  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
authority  to  designate  for  each  district  some  one  bank,  centrally  situated  in  such  area, 
which  shall  act  as  redeeming  agent  for  all  the  banks  in  such  district.  Perhaps  some 
such  geographical  determination  of  the  respective  districts  as  the  following  might  be 
most  equal  and  most  convenient ;  the  amounts  of  capital  set  opposite  each  division  will 
indicate  the  present  relative  status  of  banking  resource  in  each  group  of  States. 

Redemption  Districts.  NaUo?!Lf  Jnka.    sSte'SLSL    Total  CipltiL 

No.  1.  New  England  States $167,000,000     $8,256,000     $170,256,000 

No.  2.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  District 
of  Columbia 197,700,000     45,767,000       248,467,000 

No.  8.  Southern  States 71 ,500,000     49,790.000       121,290,000 

No.  4.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, West  Virginia 124,500,000     92,587,000       217,087,000 

No.  5.  Iowa.    Minnesota,   Missouri,  Kansas,    i 

Nebraska 76,500,000 ) 

No.  6.  Pacific  Stales  and  o  her  Western  States  V  59,866,000       176,860,000 

and  Territories 41,000,000) 
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Each  of  these  divisioDS  \vou1d  include  an  amount  of  bank  capital  sufficient  to  war- 
rant its  having  an  agency  of  its  own.  Each  of  the  agencies  should  be  required  to 
ledeem  not  only  notes  issued  within  its  district,  but  also  any  presented  that  may  have 
been  issued  in  some  other  district ;  the  agency  recouping  itself  by  forwarding  such 
notes  to  the  agency  for  the  district  in  which  they  were  issued.  Such  extra  limit  re- 
demptions, however,  would  probably  be  found  comparatively  unimportant  in  volume. 


THE  VOLUME  OF  THE  CURRENCY. 

It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that,  in  making  such  changes  in  the  currency  system 
as  have  been  cursorily  sketched  in  the  foregoing  suggestions,  Congress  would  find 
itself  compelled  to  respect  the  public  feeling  aga<Dst  any  reduction  of  the  total  volume 
of  money.  Let  us  see,  then,  where  the  changes  we  have  propostd  would  place  us  in 
that  respect.  The  cancellation  of  the  old  legal  tenders  and  the  Sherman  notes  would 
obliterate  about  $500,000,000  of  legal-tender  paper  ;  what  would  be  the  probable  com- 
pensation for  those  withdrawals  ? 

First,  there  would  be  put  into  public  use  the  $100,000,000,  more  or  less,  of  gold 
coin  now  held  as  a  dead  reserve  by  the  Treasury— a  large  portion  of  which  would  go 
into  the  bank  reserves,  to  compensate  for  the  abstraction  of  a  corresponding  amount  of 
legal  tenders.  Next,  as  shown  at  pages  194  and  196,  there  would  be  a  net  addition  to  the 
l^ational  bank  circulation  of  $275,000,000.  And,  as  shown  at  page  199,  about  $215,- 
000,000  would  probably  accrue  from  the  authorization  of  issues  by  the  State  banks. 
The  result  may  be  thus  summarized  : 

From  gold  reserve,  say .    $80,000,000  00 

From  increase  in  National  bank  notes 275.000.000  00 

From  issues  of  State  banks 215,000,000  00 

Total $570,0.0,000  00 

The  provision  would  thus  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  case  by  $70,000,000. 
Allowing  for  the  possibility  that  a  considerable  amount  of  greenbacks  would  be  found 
to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  the  excess  might  prove  to  be  still  larger.  This  surplus 
is  fortunate,  for  the  reason  that  our  calculation  upon  the  banks  putting  out  notes  to  GO 
per  cent,  of  their  capital  might  be  found,  in  practice,  to  be  a  too  liberal  allowance.  It 
Is,  however,  desirable  that  the  change  be  unattended  by  any  infiaticn  of  the  currency  ; 
.and  to  prevent  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  be  authorized  to  order  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  new  issues  of  bank  notes,  in  the  event  of  their  volume  expanding 
4it  a  rate  exceeding  the  concurrent  retirement  of  lei^l  tenders. 


THE  SILVER  FACTOR. 

The  treatment  of  the  silver  factor  in  rurrency  reform  may,  perhaps,  be  most  wisely 
regulated,  for  the  present,  upon  tentative  considerations  of  expediency.  Two  con- 
<litions  however,  should  be  absolutely  insisted  upon  :  first,  that  no  further  additions 
be  made  to  our  silver  currency  in  any  form  ;  and  next,  that  the  new  i.«8ues  of  bank 
notes,  whether  National  or  State,  shall  be  payable  in  gold  alone,  that  being,  under 
existing  conditions,  the  only  metal  that  can  be  considered  permanently  staMe.  When 
the  (government  demand  notes  are  out  of  the  way,  any  serious  liability  to  a  suspension 
of  gold  payments — by  the  Treasury  at  least — will  have  been  removed.  Our  silver 
currency,  though  in  every  scnte  unsound  and  fuudameutajly  dishonest,  may  yet  be 
kept  current  at  par  so  long  r.s  v.  c  have  behind  it  $050,000,000  of  gold  ;  and  its  ultimate 
fafe  and  disposal  may.  witli  reasonable  safety,  be  left  for  treatment  when  the  various 
influences  tending  to  its  discredit  and  disuse  have  worked  out  their  natural  effects. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FOREGOING  PROPOSALS. 

I.«-Authorize  the  redemption  and  cancellation  of  all  outstanding  United  States 
notea  and  Treasury  notes  of  July  14,  1890. 

(a)  Said  redemptions  shall  not  at  any  tim^  exceed  in  amount  the  issues  of 
bank  notes  provided  for,  under  Section  III. 

{h)  To  provide  the  means  for  these  redemptions,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy 
shall  be  required  (1)  To  use  at  his  discretion  the  fund  in  the  Treasury  known  as 
the  "gold  reserve ;  "  (2)  To  sell,  at  his  discretion,  from  time  to  time,  the  silver  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  acquired  by  purchases  under  the  Act  of  July  14, 1890 ; 
(8)  To  use  for  this  purpose  all  income  devotable  to  the  debt  Sinking  Fund  and  all 
revenue  not  otherwise  appropriated ;  (4)  For  the  same  exclusive  purpose,  a  duty 
of  2  cents  per  pound  on  cofifee  and  4  cents  per  pound  on  tea  shall  be  paid  on 
imports  of  those  articles,  until  nine-tenths  of  the  aforesaid  notes  shall  be  declared 
redeemed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  such  duties  shall  cease  ;  and  (5> 
The  Secretary  of  the  Tre?.sury  shall  be  authorized  to  borrow,  for  the  aforemen- 
tioned purpose,  on  bonds  payable  after  six  years  from  date  of  issue  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Government,  and  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  8  per  cent.,  fuch 
amount  as  may  be  found  necessary  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  from  the  other 
sources  hereinbefore  enumerated. 

ic)  To  prevent  impairment  of  National  bank  reserves,  pending  the  retirement 
of  the  legal  tender  notes,  the  National  banks  shall  be  permitted  to  hold  one- 
half  of  said  reserves  in  the  form  of  the  aforesaid  bonds,  in  lieu  of  an  equal  amount 
of  gold ;  that  privilege  to  cease  at  six  years  from  the  date  of  authorizing  act. 

II. — From  and  after  six  months  following  date  of  act,  the  Treasury  shall  not 
reissue  any  notes  authorized  under  the  Legal  Tender  Acts  and  the  Act  of  July  14^ 
1890. 

in. — After  the  date  of  act,  any  incorporated  bank  within  the  United  States, 
having  a  paid-up  and  imimpaired  capital  of  not  less  than  $25,000,  shall  be  permitted  to> 
issue  circulating  notes  to  an  amount  at  no  time  exceeding  75  per  cent,  of  said  paid-up 
and  imimpaired  capital,  upon  the  conditions  following  : 

(1)  That  such  notes  shall  constitute  a  first  lien  upon  the  entire  assets  of  the 
bank  and  a  claim  upon  the  stockholders  to  the  full  amount  of  their  ownership  of 
stock. 

(2)  That  each  issuing  bank  shall  pay  a  tax  of  ^  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
its  average  circulation,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  this  law 
and  of  printing  the  notes. 

(3)  That  no  banks  shall  issue  said  notes  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  are  satisfied  that  the  bank  applying  for  this 
franchise  has  entirely  complied  with  the  herein  specified  conditions. 

(4)  That  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall  be  required  to  call  for  quarterly 
statemonts  from  issuing  banks  of  such  items  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  show 
whether  they  have  continuously  complied  with  all  the  provisions  of  law  affecting 
note  issues. 

(5)  That,  if  any  issuing  bank  should  fail  to  comply  with  these  conditions,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may,  at  his  discretion,  require  such  bank  to  call  in 
its  notes  and  cease  issuing,  until  said  conditions  have  been  fully  obeyed. 

(6)  That,  immediately  upon  the  failure  of  a  bank,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  shall,  if  the  bank  be  organized  under  the  National  system,  cause  the 
note  obligations  to  be  pai(^  first  and  with  all  promptness ;  and,  if  it  be  or^nized 
under  a  State  law,  shall  appoint  an  administrator  in  the  sole  interest  of  the  note- 
holders, to  whom  shall  be  payable,  out  of  assets  and  shareholders'  liability,  an 
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mmoant  Buffldent  to  liquidate  all  outstanding  notes,  before  the  claims  of  any  other 
elaas  of  creditors  are  administered  upon  under  the  State  laws. 

(7)  That  the  notes  oi  a  failed  bank  shall  bear  6  per  cent,  interest  from  the  date 
of  failure  until  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall  formally  announce  that  the 
principal  of  the  notes  is  payable. 

(8)  That  the  notes  of  all  banks  shall  be  printed  by  the  United  States  €k)yem« 
ment,  after  such  uniform  design  as  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may  ap- 
prove, the  printing  of  the  issues  of  National  buiks  to  be  in  one  color  and  of  the 
State  banks  in  a  different  color. 

(9)  That  the  denominations  of  the  notes  shall  not  be  in  lower  amounts  than 
$6,  unless  the  Comptroller  is  satisfied  that  the  public  convenience  requires  lower 
denominations,  in  which  case  notes  of  $1  or  $2  may  be  issued  to  such  amounts  as 
the  Comptroller  may  authorize. 

(10)  Now  existing  National  banks  shall  have  the  choice  of  continuing  to  issue 
against  deposit  of  U.  S.  bonds  under  the  present  NatioDal  banking  laws,  or  accept- 
ing, in  lieu  thereof,  the  conditions  of  issue  herein  prescribed. 

lY. — ^In  order  to  insure  ample  and  expeditious  current  redemption  of  circulating 
notes,  there  shall  be  established  six  Redemption  Districts  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  in  the  manner  following : 

(1)  The  limits  of  the  districts  shall  be  determined  with  due  regard  to  an  equal 
dlTision  of  banking  capital  and  of  geographical  area. 

(2)  The  redeeming  agents  shall  consist  of  banks  situated  centrally  in  their, 
respective  districts^  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

(8)  The  banks  shall  keep  a  deposit  in  gold  with  the  redemption  agencies  of 
their  respective  districts,  at  no  time  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  their  outstanding  cir- 
culation, from  which  the  agencies  shall  make  redemption  of  their  notes. 

(4)  The  agencies  shall  receive  from  the  banks  within  their  respective  districts 
the  notes  of  banks  situated  in  other  districts  and  shall  forward  the  same  for  pay- 
ment to  the  agency  for  the  district  in  which  such  notes  were  issued. 

(5)  Each  agency  shall  forward  a  report  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  month,  showing  what  was  the  average  ratio  of  redemption 
deposit  to  circulation  of  each  bank  in  its  district  for  the  month  preceding. 

(6)  In  case  of  the  failure  of  a  bank,  the  agency  shall  suspend  redemptions  for 
such  bank  and  shall  hand  over  any  balance  to  its  credit  to  the  receiver  of  such 
bank. 

V. — ^From  this  date,  no  bank  note  shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  any  payments,  except 
for  debts  due  to  the  issuer. 

VI. — All  bank  notes  shall,  from  date  of  act,  be  redeemable  in  gold  coin  of  the 
United  States. 

yn. — From  date  of  act  and  until  the  United  States  notes  and  the  Treasury  notes 
of  1890  have  been  entirely  redeemed,  the  provisions  of  law  requiring  reserves  against 
deposits  may  be  suspended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Each  number  contains  a  ipeelal  dUeuMlon  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 


All  new  schemes  of  flat  money  must  he  strenuously  resisted,  whether  proposed 
in  the  form  of  depreciated  silver  or  of  legal  tender  Treasury  notes.  A  safe  and 
tlasiic  system  of  banknote  currency  must  be  devised  and  put  in  operation,  both  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  retirement  of  the  greenback  issues  of  the  Federal  Govern* 
ment  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  constant  and  dangerous  demands  upon  Congress  for 
**more  money, ^*  The  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  thus  relieved  from  the  re* 
MponstbUity  imposed  upon  it  in  respect  to  the  currency,  will  then  be  free  most 
effectively  to  perform  its  legitimate  functions — the  collection  and  disbursement  of 
Federal  ret;enue9.^PLATF0RM  of  the  Reform  Club. 
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OBJECT   OF   MATIO^AL.   BAMKIMO   SYSTEM. 

The  national  banking  system  was  recommended  to  Congress  by  Secretaiy 

Chase  in  his  first  annual  report,  December,  1861.    He  urged  its  adoption  both  as  a 

measure  of  currency  reform  and  as  a  means  of  replenishing  the  public  treasury. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  act  brought  little  aid  to  the  treasury  until  after  the  need  of 

it  had  passed  by.    The  war  ended  practically  in  April  1865.    The  whole  amount  of 

national  bank  notes  issued  up  to  the  third  of  that  month  was  only  $98,896,488.    The 

sum  total  of  fiscal  aid  gained  by  the  operation  of  the  act  up  to  that  time  therefore 

did  not  exceed  $109,000,000,  and  this  was  only  3  6-10  per  cent,  of  the  borrowings  of 

the  Government. 

THE  TAX  ON  STATE  BANKS'  NOTES. 

The  national  bank  bill  was  not  favored  by  Congress  during  the  first  or  the 
second  year  of  the  war.  It  was  reported  adversely  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  on  the  eighth  of  January,  1863.  The  bill  was  then  started  in  the  Senate, 
where  it  was  passed  February  13,  1863,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-three  to  twenty-one. 
A  few  days  later  it  passed  the  House  by  seventy-eight  to  sixty-four.  It  was  re- 
vised and  repassed  on  the  third  of  June,  in  the  following  year,  but  neither  in  the  orig- 
inal nor  in  the  amended  act  was  there  any  discriminating  tax  on  State  bank  notes. 
It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  House,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
February,  1865,  and  in  the  form  in  which  he  offered  it,  it  was  defeated.  It  was 
again  offered  in  substantially  the  shape  in  which  it  now  stands,  on  the  same  day,  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  and  it  was  adopted  by  an  accident.  The  vote  was  sixty-eight 
yeas  to  sixtyseven  nays,  but  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  who  had  bitterly  opposed 
it  in  debate,  voted  in  the  affinnative  in  order  to  move  a  reconsideration.  When  he 
moved  the  reconsideration,  Mr.  Washburne,  of  Illinois,  moved  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table,  and  on  tlie  latter  motion  the  vote  was  a  tie,  seventy-one  to  seventy- 
one.  The  speaker  then  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  his  vote  saved  the  Wilson 
amendment.  If  Mr.  Brooks  had  voted  in  the  first  instance  as  he  had  fought,  there 
would  have  been  a  majority  of  one  against  it. 

In  the  Senate  the  Committee  on  Finance  reported  atlversely  to  the  tax,  but  was 
overruled  by  a  majority  of  two.  I  mention  this  merely  to  show  how  small  w^as  tiie 
preponderance  of  sentiment,  if  any,  in  favor  of  tlie  tax  at  the  time  when  it  was 
enacted.  Although  enacted  on  the  third  of  March,  1865,  the  tax  did  not  go  into 
effect  until  August  1,  1866,  or  fifteen  montlis  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  tax  has  been  called  in  question.  The  Supreme 
Court  held,  in  the  case  of  Veazie  Bank  vs.  Fenno,  that  it  was  not  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution.  There  may  be  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
decision,  but  according  to  my  reading  the  court  held  that  the  right  of  Congress  to 
tax  bank  notes  had  existed,  and  that  the  judicial  department  of  the  Government 
could  not  prescribe  limitations  to  the  legislative  department  upon  the  exercise  of 
its  acknowledged  powers. 

A  different  question  is  raised  when  we  look  at  the  moral  and  economical 
features  of  the  tax.  If  you  can  tax  bank  notes,  not  for  the  purpose  of  revenue^ 
i.e.,  not  for  the  usual  purposes  of  taxation,  but  for  something  quite  different,  you 
may  tax  anybody  or  anything  on  the  same  principles.  The  debate  shows  tliat  the 
tax  was  imposed  to  kill  State  bank  notes,  not  to  obtain  money  for  public  uses. 
Such  a  power  can  be  invoked  to  destroy  any  industry,  to  take  away  any  man's 
livelihood,  and  to  reduce  him  to  boggary.  This  power  was  invoked  a  few  years 
ago  to  destroy  the  oleomargarine  industry,  and  there  is  now  pending  a  bill,  which 
bas  ])assed  one  branch  of  Congress,  to  tax  out  of  existence  the  business  of  making  a 
certain  class  of  contracts  called  **  futures."  This  bill  has  created  far  more  commo* 
lion  during  the  past  twelve  montlis  than  the  tax  on  State  bank  notes  ever  did.  It 
was  and  is  advocated  by  some  who  have  no  pecuniary  interest  to  serve,  as  an  anti- 
gambling  statute.    Dealing  in  futures,  they  say,  is  gambling.    Ought  we  not  to 
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nppresB  gambling  by  every  means  in  our  power?    Whether  dealing  in  futures  i» 

gambling  or  not,  whether  some  of  it  is  gambhng  and  some  not,  I  observe  that^ 

orthodoxy  is  brought  in  to  give  a  lift  to  every  such  measure.    It  was  especially  so- 

h  the  oleomargarine  case.    The  making  of  this  article  was  pronounced  immoral 

tod  even  infamous,  although  it  turned  out  that  the  most  deceptive  und  deleterious^ 

compounds  in  the  market  going  under  the  name  and  guise  of  butter  were  really 

batter  done  over  with  chemicals.    Now  orthodoxy,  according  to  a  well  known 

formula,  is  my  doxy  and  heterodoxy  is  your  dox3'.    If  I  want  to  tax  your  business^ 

out  of  existence  because  it  interferes  with  mine,   I  shall  begin  by  persuading 

Congressmen  that  you  are  a  bad  fellow  and  that  your  influence  over  tlie  young  is 

pernicious.     I  confess  that  I  was  captivated  with  the  idea  of  taxing  the  Louisiana 

Lottery  out  of  existence  by  act  of  Congress,  but  I  see  now  that  a  better  way  waa 

found.     I  liope,  if  another  round  is  to  be  fought  with  tiiat  monster,  that  means 

may  be  devised  for  overcoming  it  without  resort  to  so  doubtful  an  expedient ;  for 

there  is  no  limit  to  its  oppressions  if  the  principle  is  admitted  tliatyou  may  use  the 

taxing  power  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  the  public  fisc. 

But  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  thing  has  been  done.  If  the  means 
were  questionable,  still  we  are  not  responsible.  Tlie  blame,  if  any,  is  on  the  last 
generation.  Are  we  required,  upon  sentimental  or  other  grounds,  to  undo  what 
they  did,  even  at  the  risk  of  producing  chaos?  I  consider  the  sin  of  inflicting  a  bad 
currency  upon  the  people  the  deadliest  that  a  government  can  commit.  Hence  it 
becomes  us,  before  answering  this  question,  to  look  at  the  probable  consequences, 

STATE  BANK  SYSTEMS. 

If  we  are  to  assume  that  one  of  the  consequences  will  be  the  circulation  of  bank 
notes  as  bad  as  some  of  these  which  existed  before  the  war,  no  further  argument  is 
needckl.  There  were  good  banks  and  bad  banks  before  the  war.  There  were  good 
bank  systems  and  bad  bank  systems.    Let  us  glance  at  some  of  both  kinds. 

STATE  BANK  OF  INDIANA. 

The  state  Bank  of  Indiana  was  incorporated  by  a  special  charter  in  1SS4.  The 
capital  stock  was  originally  flxed  at  $1,600,000,  and  of  this  sum  the  State  was  to 
subscribe  one  half  and  private  individuals  the  other  half.  The  State  really  supplied 
the  wliole  capital  by  an  issue  of  bank  bonds,  and  advanced  one-half  of  it  to  private 
individuals  on  mortgage  security.  The  capital  was  afterwards  increased,  the  State 
reserving  to  itself  the  option  to  take  one-half  of  the  several  increments.  All  the 
stock  subscriptions  were  required  to  be  paid  in  specie.  The  State  Bank  consisted  of 
a  president  and  board  of  directore  at  Indianapolis,  who  were  a  supervising  body, 
but  who  had  no  capital  under  their  control  and  transacted  none  of  the  details 
of  the  business.  All  the  details  were  performed  by  the  branches  of  the  State  Bank, 
originally  ten,  but  increased  in  number  from  time  to  time.  The  branches  were 
managed  by  the  private  shareholders  exclusively.  The  stock  subscriptions  were 
made  by  each  branch  separately,  the  capital  of  each  being  $160,000,  of  which  the 
State  took  $80,000  and  private  persons  $80,000.  The  earnings  and  dividends  of  each 
branch  belonged  to  their  own  shareholdei-s  exclusively,  but  each  branch  was  liable 
for  the  debts  of  every  other  branch.  They  were  independent  of  each  other  in  the 
matter  of  assets,  but  were  united  as  to  liabilities.  This  was  the  admirable  keystone 
of  the  arch.  # 

The  president  and  four  directors  of  the  bank  (the  parent  institution)  were 
chosen  by  the  State  legislature  to  hold  office  for  five  years,  and  one  director  of  the 
same  was  elected  by  each  branch. 

The  kind  Of  business  to  be  done  was  defined  in  the  law.  It  was  the  usual  bank- 
ing business,  including  the  power  to  issue  circulating  notes.  The  only  limit  on  the 
amount  of  circulating  notes  was  embraced  in  a  provision  that  the  debts  due  to  or 
from  any  branch  (except  deposits)  should  not  be  more  than  double  the  cai)ital  of 
that  branch.     Theoretically,  therefore,  each  or  every  branch  might  have  notes 
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outstanding  to  double  the  amount  of  its  capital  minus  any  debts  it  owed  to  other 
banks.  An  amendment  was  passed  in  1836  allowing  discounts  to  be  made  to  the 
•extent  of  two  and  one-half  times  the  capital  stock.  They  were  not  allowed  to  lend 
on  mortgage  security  or  to  deal  in  real  estate,  except  such  as  might  come  to  them 
in  the  way  of  security  for  loans  previously  made ;  and  in  such  cases  they  were 
required  to  oflfer  it  at  public  sale  once  each  year. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  branch  banks  from  falling  under  the  control  of  individ- 
uals or  cliques,  it  was  provided  that  at  elections  of  directors  no  person  should 
oast  more  than  100  votes,  however  large  his  holdings  might  be.  Holders  of  one  to 
four  shares  might  cast  one  vote  for  each  share ;  four  to  thirty  shares,  one  vote  for 
overy  two  shares ;  thirty  to  ninety  shares,  one  vote  for  every  four  shares,  and  so  on — 
a  scheme  of  minority  representation  borrowed  from  the  Massachusetts  law  of  18^ 
No  branch  could  lend  money  on  the  security  of  its  own  stock.  No  offic-er  or  director 
could  borrow  on  tei*ms  different  from  the  pubhc,  nor  could  they  endorse  for  each 
other,  nor  could  they  vote  on  questions  where  they  were  interested.  On  all  applica- 
tions for  loans  above  $500,  a  majority  vote  of  five* seven tlis  of  the  board  was  neces- 
sary, and  this  must  be  entered  on  the  minutes  with  the  names  of  the  directors  so 
voting.  Directors  were  individually  liable  for  losses  resulting  from  infraction  of 
the  law,  unless  they  had  voted  against  the  same  and  caused  their  votes  to  be 
entered  on  the  minutes,  and  had  notified  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  such  infrac- 
tion forthwith,  and  had  published  their  dissent  in  the  nearest  newspaper.  Any 
absent  director  should  be  deemed  to  have  concurred  in  the  action  of  the  board, 
unless  he  should  make  his  dissent  known  in  like  manner  within  six  months. 

Such  were  the  leading  features  of  this  monumental  bank.  It  continued  until 
the  expiration  of  its  charter  to  be  a  great  and  beneficent  financial  institution,  highly 
profitable  to  its  shareholders  and  advantageous  to  the  community.  When  the 
orash  of  1837  came,  it  held  Government  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000,  all  of 
which  it  paid  in  the  usual  course  of  business.  The  firat  instalment  of  this  deposit 
<I80,000  gold)  was  conveyed  in  a  stage  coach  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to 
Washington  City,  by  the  late  J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  of  New  York,  who  was  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Madison  Branch  Bank.  When  this  money  was  delivered,  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Treasury  (Levi  Woodbury)  said  to  Mr.  Lam'er  that  his  bank  was  the  only  one 
in  the  country  holding  Government  deposits  that  had  offered  to  pay  any  spede  at 
all.*  The  bank  was  rechartered  as  the  ''Bank of  the  State  of  Indiana"  in  1855. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  institutions  that  did  not  suspend  specie  payments  in  the 
panic  of  1857.  The  State  very  properly  ceased  to  be  a  shareholder  when  the  first 
•charter  expired.  Its  participation  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  beginning  to 
procure  the  requisite  capital,  but  it  wisely  kept  its  own  hands  off  the  management 
The  State  banks  of  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  which  were  owned  wholly  by  the  States, 
and  were  managed  by  public  officers,  soon  went  to  smash.  That  of  Indiana  paid 
into  the  State  Treasury  twelve  to  fourteen  per  cent,  per  annum  in  dividends,  besides 
nearly  doubling  the  original  capital  at  the  ''round  up."  This  money  was  turned 
into  the  State  School  Fund.f 

*  Memoir  of  J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  published  by  bis  family. 

tMr.  Lucios  B.  Swift,  of  Indianapolis,  has  kindly  made  a  search,  at  my  instance,  for  the  exact  anKHmt 
of  surplus  turned  over  by  the  branch  banks  to  the  State  of  Indiana.  No  record  containing  all  thin  infomuk 
tiou  WHS  found,  hut  a  communicatifm  made  by  the  State  Bank  under  the  date  of  JanuarT  7. 1850,  RHDorta 
the  winding  up  of  nine  branches  and  Rives  a  statement  of  the  surplus  returned  to  shareholdtsrs  In  adoitioa 
io  the  annual  dividends  and  the  original  capital  stock,  the  par  value  of  which  waa  $50  per  khare,  via.: 

BRANCHK9.  '  SURPLUS  P|B  BBAai. 

Lawrenceburgh $40.58. 

Kichmond 87.  i>L 

New  Albany 85.00. 

Evansville 96.05. 

Bedford 8.50. 

Terre  Haute 80.88. 

La  Fayette 87.00. 

South  Hind 40.11. 

Michigan  C  ity 80.75. 

A  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  dated  November  1, 1838,  says  that  the  State  ted 
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When  the  State  of  Indiana  adopted  a  new  constitution,  in  1851,  a  clause  waft 
inserted  prohibiting  the  State  from  becoming  a  shareholder  in  any  bank  or  other 
oorporation.  Another  clause  authorized  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  general  banking 
law,  and  a  third  clause  provided  that  noteholders  should  be  preferred  creditors  of 
failed  banks. 

STATE  BANK  OF  OHIO. 

Thft  State  Bank  of  Ohio  had  a  different  origin  and  was  of  later  birth.  It  was 
made  a  part  of  a  banking  law  of  wide  scope  passed  in  1845.  It  seems  to  have  been 
modeled  after  the  Indiana  law,  with  a  few  differences.  The  State  of  Ohio  had  no 
pecuniary  interest  in  it.  There  were  a  number  of  banks  existing  in  the  State  when 
the  law  of  1845  was  passed,  and  the  law  authorized  the  formation  of  others,  but 
restricted  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  to  a  flxed  sum  and  appointed  commis- 
sionerB  to  parcel  it  out,  as  though  banking  were  a  necessary  evil,  like  dynamite.' 
The  law  provided  that  any  number  of  banks,  not  less  then  seven  then  existing,  or 
to  be  organized  thereafter,  might  become  branches  of  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio.  The 
latter,  like  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  was  a  mere  Board  of  Control,  and  was  so 
denominated  in  the  law.  The  central  and  governing  idea  of  this  law  was  the 
security  of  the  noteholders.  Note  issuing  was  proportioned  to  capital  in  the  follow- 
manner :  "Any  branch  might  issue  $200,000  of  notes  for  the  first  $100,000  of 
capital ;  $150,000  of  notes  for  the  second  $100,000  of  capital ;  $125,000  of  notes  for 
the  third  $100,000  of  capital ;  $100,000  of  notes  for  the  fouHh  $100,000  of  capital, 
and  $75,000  of  notes  for  each  additional  $100,000  of  capital.  Each  branch  was 
required  to  deposit  with  the  Board  of  Control  ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  its 
circulating  notes,  either  in  specie  or  in  bonds  of  the  State  of  Ohio  or  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  safety  fund  for  the  protection  of  the  holders  of  notes  of  any  or  all  the 
branches.  The  Board  of  Control  might  invest  any  money  belonging  to  the  safety 
fund  in  the  bonds  of  Ohio  or  of  the  United  States,  or  in  mortgage  on  real  estate  in 
the  county  where  the  branch  was  situated,  worth  double  the  amount  of  the  loan 
exclusive  of  buildings  or  other  destructible  property.  Each  branch  was  liable  for 
the  circulating  notes,  but  not  for  the  general  debts  of  the  other  branches.  In  case 
of  the  failure  of  any  branch  to  redeem  its  notes,  the  Board  of  Control  was  to  make 
an  assessment  pro  rata  on  the  other  branches,  and  reimbui>se  them  as  soon  as  the 
assets  in  the  safety  fund  could  be  disposed  of ;  and  then  the  safety  fund  was  to  be 
reimbursed  out  of  the  assets  of  the  failed  branch  before  any  other  creditors  was 
paid.    The  State  Bank  of  Ohio  had  thiriy-six  branches  and  was  highly  successful. 

LOUISIANA  BANK  ACT  OF  1842. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  had  her  full  share  of  bank  misery  in  1837  and  later.  Her 
banks  suspended  specie  payments,  and  so  remained  until  1842.  In  that  year  the 
State  passed  a  banking  law  which  was,  in  nearly  all  respects,  a  model  for  other 
States  and  countries. 

The  principal  features  of  this  law  were  the  requirements  (I)  of  a  specie  reserve 
equal  to  one-third  of  all  its  liabilities  to  the  public? ;  (2)  the  other  two-thirds  of  its 
liabilities  to  be  represented  by  commercial  paper  having  not  more  than  ninety 
days  to  run  ;  (3)  all  commercial  paper  to  be  paid  at  maturity  ;  and  if  not  paid,  or  if 
an  extension  were  asked  for,  the  account  of  the  party  to  be  closed  and  his  name  to 
be  sent  to  the  other  bank  as  a  delinquent ;  (4)  all  banks  to  be  examined  by  a  board 
of  State  officers  quarterly  or  oftener  ;  (5)  bank  directors  to  be  individually  liable  for 
all  loans  or  investments  made  in  violation  of  the  law,  unless  they  could  show  that 
they  had  voted  against  the  same  if  present ;  (6)  no  bank  to  have  less  than  fifty 

received  op  to  that  timem  net  profit,  from  its  banking  inve»tinuiit.  of  $2,780,604.3ft  nrt'r  deducting  the 
latereet  paid  on  lt«  bank  bondK.  There  were  Ptill  t>omc  branchet*  which  had  not  turnetl  in  their  curplne  and 
were  not  included  in  tliia  stotement.    Mr.  l^nier  nays  thHt  the  SUitH'ft  net  profit  w&»  about  $a.50o,UUO. 

I  have  considered  it  worth  while  to  rei>ciie  this  notable  trlbnte  to  sot  n  i  banlcing  principles  from  the 
wtAtaiikg  maaa  of  bank  failores  of  the  period  covered,  i  e ,  1831-1859. 
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shareholders,  havmg  at  least  thirty  shares  each  ;  (7)  any  director  going  out  of  the 
State  for  more  than  thirty  days,  or  absenting  himself  from  five  successive  meetings 
of  the  board,  to  be  deemed  to  have  resigned,  and  his  vacancy  to  be  filled  at  once ; 
<8)  no  bank  to  pay  out  any  notes  but  its  own ;  ((i)  all  banks  to  pay  their  balance 
to  eoLch  other  specie  every  Saturday,  under  penalty  of  being  immediately  put  in 
liquidation ;  (10)  no  bank  to  purchase  its  own  shares  or  lend  on  its  own  shares 
more  than  tiiirty  per  cent,  of  the  market  value  thereof. 

This  law  had  one  feature  which  cannot  be  approved.  It  allowed  some  loans  to 
be  made  on  mortgage  security,  but  it  restricted  such  loans  to  the  bank's  capitaL 
No  part  of  the  deposits  could  be  lent  except  on  commercial  paper  maturing  within 
ninety  days.  I  judge  that  not  many  mortgage  loans  were  made  by  the  Louisiana 
hanks,  since  none  of  them  suspended  in  the  panic  of  1857,  although  most  of  the 
hanks  of  the  countr}^  were  temporarily  closed  by  that  catastrophe.  Mortgage 
loans  are  all  right  in  themselves,  but  they  are  no  part  of  the  banking  business.  I 
think  that  the  Louisiana  Bank  Act  of  1842  was  eminently  scientific.  It  was  the 
first  law  passed  by  any  State  requiring  a  definite  amount  of  specie  to  be  kept  as  a 
reserve.  The  Louisiana  law  required  no  pledged  security  for  the  circulating  notes 
•of  banks,  nor  did  it  put  any  limit  on  the  amount  of  their  issues.  All  this  was 
<x)vered,  and  am)»ly  covered,  by  reljuiring  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  specie  against 
all  liabilities,  whether  deposits  or  notes,  the  balance  of  the  assets  to  be  in  mercan- 
tile paper  having  not  more  than  ninety  days  to  run.  . 

Under  this  law,  Louisiana  became  in  1860  the  fourth  State  in  the  Union  in 
point  of  banking  capital  and  the  second  in  point  of  specie  holdings.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  requirement  of  a  thirty-three  per  cent,  reserve  of  coin  (or,  as  we 
«ay  now,  of  '*  lawful  money"  was  excessive,  and  that  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  in 
larger  cities  and  fifteen  per  cent,  in  other  places,  reqmred  of  national  banks,  is 
ample.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Louisiana  Bank  Act  of  1843  was  strictly 
and  intelligently  enforced  until  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  captured  during  the 
civil  war. 

MASSACHUSETTS  AND  THE  SUFFOLK  BANK  SYSTEM. 

The  Massachusetts  Banking  Law,  as  it  existed  before  the  war,  consisted  of  two 
parts,  the  first  part  relating  to  chartered  banks.  This  was  one  of  the  best 
banking  laws  ever  produced.  No  individual  could  hold  more  than  one-half 
the  stock  of  any  bank,  no  person  could  be  a  director  of  more  than 
•one  bank,  no  person  could  be  a  director  whose  stock  was  pledged  for  debt. 
Neither  the  debts  nor  the  credits  of  a  bank  could  exceed  twice  the  capital 
atock  paid  in,  except  for  deposits  and  for  debts  to  or  from  other  banks.  Direct* 
ors  were  personally  liable  for  violation  of  this  clause  unless  they  dissented 
or  were  absent,  in  which  case  they  must  notify  the  Bank  Commissioners 
of  the  State  forthwith.  No  bank  could  pay  out  any  notes  but  its  own,  or 
issue  any  notes,  directly  or  indirectly,  except  at  its  own  banking-house,  or 
issue  any  notes  with  the  understanding  that  tliey  should  be  kept  out  a  certain 
length  of  time.  No  bank  could  make  a  loan  repayable  in  anything  except 
specie  or  its  own  notes.  In  case  of  bank  failure  the  noteholders  were  to  be 
paid  first.  Each  bank  was  required  to  keep  fifteen  per  cent,  of  specie  as  a  reserve 
against  both  circulation  and  deposits,  but  country  banks  might  reckon  their 
balances  in  Boston  banks  payable  on  demand  as  specie.  This  specie-reserve  clause 
was  passed  in  1858,  after  a  hard  struggle.  It  was  copied  from  the  Louisiana  Act  of 
1842,  but  the  amount  of  the  specien-eserve  was  only  one-half  of  that  required  in 
Louisiana.*  When  gold  was  paid  out,  it  must  be  paid  by  weight.  This  was  an  old 
law  of  1803  re-enacted  at  every  revision  of  the  banking  laws  down  to  and  including 
1860.  There  was  a  provision  that  if  any  new  banks  were  chartered  with  greater 
privileges  than  those  here  enumerated,  the  same  privileges  should  extend  to  all 
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other  banks.  This  proviso  was  inserted  in  the  Act  of  1828  and  in  every  subsequent 
revision.  The  Act  of  1828  provided  that  at  elections  for  bank  directors  each  stock- 
bolder  should  be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  the  first  share  and  to  one  vote  for  every 
tiro  additional  shares,  provided  that  no  person  should  have  more  than  ten  votes. 
This  was  re-enacted  in  the  revision  of  1835,  but  was  dropped  in  the  revision  of  1860. 
The  second  part  of  the  Massachusetts  law  was  the  free  banking  system.  It  was 
passed  in  1851  and  re  enacted  in  the  revision  of  1860,  but  as  only  seven  banks  were 
organized  under  it  we  need  not  dwell  on  its  provisions. 

^  The  distinguishing  feature  of  Massachusetts  banking  was  the  daily  redemption 
or  all  New  England  bank  notes  that  reached  Boston.  This  redemption  took  place 
at  the  Suffolk  Bank,  and  hence  was  called  the  Suffolk  Bank  system.  It  was  a 
voluntary  arrangement  like  a  clearing-house.  It  began  in  1825.  The  country 
i>anks  resisted  it  at  flret,  but  they  were  forced  into  it  by  a  systematic  '*  run  "  on 
every  one  that  did  not  come  in  and  provide  for  the  redemption  of  its  notes  at  the 
financial  centre.  The  Suffolk  Bank  system  was  facilitated  by  the  provision  of  law 
that  no  bank  could  pay  out  any  notes  except  its  own,  but  it  began  before  that  law 
was  passed.  In  this  way  the  goodness  of  all  circulating  notes  was  subjected  to  a 
daily  test. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  each  of  the  three  systems  we  have  examined^ 
viz.,  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  and  the  Louisiana  and  Massachusetts  laws,  the  gov- 
erning principle  was  that  the  bank's  assets  should  redeem  its  circulating  notes. 
They  rested  upon  the  true  theory  that  any  system  which  takes  diligent  care  of  the 
assets  will  surely  take  care  of  the  circulation,  and  they  demonstrated  in  a  long 
series  of  years  by  splendid  results  that  such  assurance  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  State's  administrative  powers. 

FREE  BANKING  LAW  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  next  great  step  in  the  evolution  of  banking  in  the  United  States  was  what 
is  called  the  free-bank  system.  Notwithstanding  the  praise  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  notwithstanding  its  adoption  as  one  feature  of  the  National  Banking 
Law,  I  think  that  it  was  a  step  backward  and  that  it  is  destined  to  perish.  It  had 
its  origin  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1838,  although  the  State  of  Michigan  had 
something  resembling  it  a  year  earlier.  Prior  to  that  time  bank  charters  in  New 
York  were  a  part  of  the  spoils  system  of  politics.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the 
spoils  system  of  to-day,  it  sounds  oddly  to  read  that  bank  charters  were  granted  by 
Whig  and  Democratic  Legislatures  only  to  their  own  partisans.  Not  only  was  this 
the  common  practice,  but  the  shares  in  banks,  or  the  rights  to  subscribe  to  them, 
were  parceled  out  by  political  **  bosses  "  in  the  several  counties.  Of  course,  corrup- 
tion flourished  in  such  a  soil.  The  people  became  exasperated  by  the  indecencies 
witnessed  at  Albany.  A  reaction  in  favor  of  equal  rights  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence»  and  out  of  this  came  the  Free-Banking  Law  of  1838.  Under  this  law  the 
Comptroller  was  autnorized  to  issue  circulating  notes  to  any  association  organizing 
itself  as  a  bank  and  depositing  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  or  bonds 
secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate  of  a  certain  specified  grade.  The  system  had  a 
bad  start.  Within  five  years  after  the  law  was  passed  twenty-nine  banks  that  had 
organized  under  it  failed,  and  the  deposited  securities  realized  only  seventy-four 
cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  outstanding  notes.  This  led  to  changes  in  the  law  by 
which  all  State  bonds  were  ruled  out  except  those  of  New  York,  and  the  mortgage 
securities  were  keyed  up  to  a  high  pitch,  but  still  not  high  enough.  Under  the 
present  banking  law  of  New  York  (revision  of  1892)  the  security  required  for  circu- 
lating notes  consists  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
or  of  any  county  or  incorporated  city  in  the  State,  or  ol  mortgage's  on  improved 
real  property  worth  seventy-five  per  cent,  more  than  the  loan.  Individual  bankers 
can  issue  circulating  notes  on  the  same  terms. 
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The  free-banking  system  was  adopted  in  Ohio  in  1845,  but  did  not  flourish 
there,  because  it  came  in  competition  with  the  State  Bank  and  branches  that  were 
started  at  the  same  time.  It  was  adopted  in  Massachusetts  in  1851,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, but  it  gained  no  foothold  there  because  it  was  really  inferior  to  the  Suffolk 
Bank  system,  which  already  held  the  ground. 

FREE  BANKING  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  state  of  Illinois  passed  her  Free-Banking  Law  in  1851.  It  was  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  in  November  of  that  year  and  ratified.  It  provided  that  any 
number  of  persons  might  organize  a  bank,  but  that  no  bank  should  have  a  less  cap- 
ital than  $50,000.  It  did  not  require  that  a  bank  should  have  any  directors.  The 
bank's  capital  might  consist  wholly  of  bonds  of  States  or  the  United  States  de- 
posited with  the  State  Auditor  as  security  for  its  circulating  notes.  The  auditor 
oould  deliver  to  the  bank  in  circulating  notes  eighty  per  cent  of  the  market  value 
of  the  securities.  No  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  banks  by.  public  officers 
could  be  had  except  on  the  affidavit  of  the  shareholders,  and  then  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  safety  of  the  investments.  A  subsequent  amendment  pro- 
vided for  an  annual  examination  by  bank  commissioners  of  the  securities  deposited 
against  circulating  notes.  The  banks  were  allowed  to  pay  out  the  notes  of  any 
specie-paying  banks  of  the  United  States  or  of  Canada,  no  matter  how  remote. 

These  are  all  the  essential  provisions  of  the  Free-Banking  Law  of  Dlinois  as  it 
existed  before  the  war.  You  will  observe  that  the  only  idea  in  the  law  is  security 
for  circulating  notes.  Each  bank  was  a  kind  of  slot  machine.  You  dropped  in  a 
State  bond  and  a  lot  of  bank  notes  came  out,  and  that  was  all  the  banking  that  was 
expected  or  contemplated  in  the  law.  ^^ 

The  Free-Banking  Law  of  Indiana,  passed  May  28,  1853,  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  Illinois.  The  differences  were,  that  in  Indiana  the  auditor  might  issue  cir- 
culating notes  to  the  full  amount  (instead  of  eighty  per  cent.)  of  the  securities  de- 
posited, and  that  each  bank  must  have  specie  in  its  own  vaults  equal  to  twelve  and 
one-half  per  cent,  of  its  circulating  notes. 

The  Free-Banking  Law  of  Wisconsin,  passed  in  1853,  was,  perhaps,  the  worst 
of  all.  It  did  violence  to  banking  principles  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  allowed  the 
bank  comptroller  to  issue  circulating  notes  to  the  full  amount  of  the  bonds  of 
States  deposited  with  him  by  banks.  It  allowed  the  comptroller  also  to  receive  the 
first -mortgage  bonds  of  any  railroad  in  the  State  twenty  miles  long,  or  divisional 
mortgage  bonds  on  sections  of  road  of  not  less  than  forty  miles,  such  road  to  be 
first  inspected  as  to  its  physical  condition  by  the  governor,  the  attorney-general 
and  the  bank  comptroller,  or  any  two  of  them.  On  such  securities  eighty  per  cent, 
of  circulating  notes  could  be  issued,  and  one-half  of  the  securities  of  any  bank 
might  consist  of  railroad  bonds  of  this  description.  Directors  or  stockholders  were 
required  to  give  their  personal  bonds  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of 
the  circulating  notes,  as  security  against  depreciation  of  the  other  securities. 
Except  in  this  particular  the  shareholders  were  not  liable  beyond  the  amount  of 
their  capital  invested.  The  banks  might  lend  money  on  real  estate  security  to  any 
extent. 

WILDCAT  CURRENCY  EXPERIENCE. 

Most  of  these  so-called  f  i*ee  banks  turned  out  to  be  bad  when  the  first  real  test 
came.  Out  of  ninety-four  free  banks  in  Indiana  fifty-one  had  suspended  even  before 
the  panic  of  1857.  The  theory  of  their  existence  was  that,  if  bank  notes  were 
secured  by  the  pledge  of  marketable  bonds  or  stocks  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  State 
officer,  it  was  of  no  consequence  what  else  the  bank  had  or  did  not  have.  The  idea 
that  a  bank*s  assets  should  redeem  its  notes  did  not  enter  into  this  scheme  at  alL 
Since  there  were  examples  of  good  banking  pi*esent  to  the  eyesight,  like  the  State 
Bank  of  Indiana,  we  may  reasonably  ask  why  such  a  mistake  was  made.    I  caD 
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only  ansprer  this  question  in  one  way.  Banking  made  itself  known  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  only  through  failed  bank  notes.  One  failed  bank  of  small 
calibre  would  make  more  impression  on  the  public  mind  than  a  dozen  others  which 
never  closed  their  doors.  This  is  on  the  principle  that  one  lost  sheep  gives  its  owner 
more  concern  than  ninety-nine  that  go  not  astray.  So  the  legislative  mind,  which 
generally  follows  the  public  mind,  became  exclusively  fixed  on  security  for  bank 
notes,  to  the  neglect  of  all  other  brandies  of  the  business. 

In  practice  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  the  bank  to  have  a  place  of  business  if  its 

notes  were  secured,  and  I  remember  that  in  some  instances  where  attempts  were 

made  in  Illinois  to  present  notes  for  redemption  at  the  bank's  counter  no  counter 

was  found,  but  merely  a  hired  room  in  some  place  remote  from  any  railwaj'^  station 

and  situated  on  some  bottomless  prairie  road.     As  the  country  banks  had  a  decided 

advantage  over  the  city  banks  in  the  way  of  nest-hiding,  tlie  latter  resorted  fli-st  to 

the  device  of  not  paying  out  their  own  notes  at  all,  but  borrowing  those  of  Eastern 

banks  instead.     Facilities  for  travel  were  too  good,  however,  in  the  East.     The  notes 

paid  out  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  went  home  to  be  converted  into  New  York  and 

Boston  funds  too  rapidly.     So  the  city  bankers  went  to  the  State  of  Georgia  and 

started  a  lot  of  subordinate  banks  there,  with  whose  notes  tliev  Hooded  the  North- 

west  from  Chicago  as  a  radiating  point.     None  of  these  currency  mills  actually 

failed,  but  the  rate  of  exchange  on  New  York  was  measured  by  the  cost  of  sending 

the  notes  to  their  several  Georgia  houses  for  redemption,  wliich  cost  was  at  that 

time  considerable. 

The  Western  free  banks  for  the  most  part  went  down  in  the  crash  of  1857,  and 
again  in  that  of  1861,  and  their  securi  Lies  bei ag  pressed  on  the  market  simultaneously 
sank  to  low  figures,  the  notes  falling  even  lower  than  the  securities.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  design  of  the  law-nakers  (and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  it  was  good),  it  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  scheme  to  enable  speculators  to  sell 
•bonds  to  the  public,  and  continue  to  draw  the  interest  themselves.  It  was  possible 
under  these  laws  for  a  man  to  boiTOw,  say,  $100,000  of  State  bonds,  deposit  thera 
with  the  auditor,  receive  from  him  circulating  notes,  buy  wheat  with  these  notes, 
send  the  wheat  to  New  York,  and  sell  it  for  money  with  which  to  buy  more  bonds 
to  deposit  With  the  auditor;  and  so  round  and  round.  This  was  actually  done  in 
some  ciises,  and  it  was  considered  an  elfective  way  of  procuring  an  adequate  supply 
of  money. 

What  would  have  happened  if  this  supply  had  not  existed  ?  Why,  of  course, 
the  wheat  would  have. reached  its  market  all  the  same,  and  would  have  been  sold 
for  good  money,  and  this  money  would  have  gone  to  the  wheat-producer,  instead 
of  the  wild-cat  and  red-dog  notes  that  the  State  auditor  put  his  name  and  seal  on, 
that  were  so  handsome  to  look  at,  and  that  we  were  all  so  proud  of  in  the  begin- 
ning. I  remember  how  independent  we  all  felt  when  we  had  some  of  these  triumphs 
of  art  in  our  pocket-books 

A  process  of  essentially  the  sam(?  kind  for  fui*nishing  a  supply  of  money  has 
been  going  on  in  this  country  durin;^  the  past  fourteen  yeai*s.  The  Government 
has  been  issuing  circulating  notes  of  om?  kind  and  another  on  the  basis  of  silver, 
and  although  some  $400,000,000  of  these  notes  havtj  been  put  in  circulation,  money 
is  not  a  whit  more  plentiful  than  it  was  before.  What  would  have  happened  if  not 
a  single  silvpr  note  had  been  issued,  or  a  single  ounce  of  silver  bought?  Why,  the 
products  of  the  country  would  have  been  soKl  all  the  same,  and  in  the  absence  of 
silver  and  silver  notes  we  should  have  had  gold  antl  goUl  notes.  But,  says  some 
one,  there  is  not  gold  enough  in  the  world.  How  do  you  know  that?  You,  or  the 
likes  of  you,  said  the  same  thing  before  we  resumed  specie  payments.  You  said 
the  same  thing  before  Italy  resumed.  And  now  Austria-Hungary  is  preparing  to 
resume,  and  largely  with  gold  drawn  from  us.  Simultaneously  we  hear  (and  I 
believe  it  is  true)  that  Russia  hius  stored  away  $000,000,000  of  gold.  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  Austria-Hungary  will  get  all  the  gold  she  needs  for  this  pur- 
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poee,  and  that  there  will  still  be  some  left  I  know,  too,  that  the  ability  of  this 
country  to  draw  gold  from  the  world*s  stock  exceeds  that  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
Bussia  combined,  and  that  if  we  wanted  more  gold  we  could  get  it.  The  first  step 
would  be  to  repeal  the  present  Silver  Law.  I  doubt  if  anything  else  would  be 
needed.  Mr.  Buckle,  in  his  **  History  of  Civilization,"  showed  that  the  world's 
progress  in  the  last  hundred  years  had  consisted  chiefly  in  repealing  bad  laws. 
There  is  abundance  of  room  left  for  that  kind  of  progress  in  our  own  country. 

THE  "BANKING  PRINCIPLE." 

The  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  the  Louisiana  and  the  Massachusetts  banks  were 
based  upon  what  is  known  to  economists  as  the  **  banking  principle,"  the  opposite, 
or  counterpart,  of  which  is  called  the  **  currency  principle."  The  banking  principle 
affirms  that  all  trade  is  barter,  that  men  would  swap  their  goods  and  services 
directly,  and  without  the  use  of  money,  if  they  could,  but  that  since  they  cannot 
<owing  to  the  complexity  of  human  affairs),  any  machine  which  will  do  this  swap- 
ping is  a  saving  and  a  gain  to  mankind. 

This  is  what  a  clearinghouse  does  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  bank  on  a  smaller  one. 
K,  B  and  C  and  the  rest  of  the  alphabet  deposit  the  money  they  get  for  their 
various  industries  and  services  in  a  bank,  and  then  draw  their  checks  for  what  they 
want  to  buy.  This  is  the  same  as  though  they  deposited  their  various  goods  in 
the  bank  and  gave  to  each  other  orders  for  goods,  payable  in  kind  at  the  bank. 
There  would  be  practical  difficulties  in  making  the  division  at  the  bank  and  in 
handling  the  goods,  but  the  essential  nature  of  the  operation  is  not  changed  by 
bringing  in  another  set  of  hands  (namely,  merchants)  to  transfer  the  g^oods  and 
make  the  divisions.    The  fact  is,  that  all  trade  is  at  bottom  barter  and  swapping. 

Now  the  issue  and  circulation  of  bank  notes  is  only  an  extension  of  the  bank- 
check  system.  It  carries  swapping  by  machinery  one  step  further.  The  checks  of 
an  individual  often  circulate  through  three  or  four  hands  before  they  reach  the 
bank  for  payment.  The  bank  note  is  the  eashier*s  check  on  the  bank.  These 
cashiers*  checks  circulate  more  widely  than  private  checks,  because  the  bank's 
credit  is  more  widely  known,  and  because  they  are  of  convenient  form  and  size. 
They  enable  the  community  to  make  small  exchanges,  to  do  small  swapping  with- 
out the  use  of  real  money.  Since  real  money  is  capital,  they  economize  the  use  of 
capital. 

THE  **  CURRENCY  PRINCIPLE." 

The  currency  principle  proceeds  upon  a  theory  somewhat  different.    It  assumes 

that  a  certain  amount  of  paper  notes  will  be  wanted  by  the  public  at  all  times,  will 

always  be  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  will  never  be  presented  for  redemption. 

This  assumption  is  based  upon  experience,  and  is  much  the  same  as  assur.iing  that 

a  certain  number  of  hats  or  pairs  of  trousers  will  always  be  wanted.    Tliis  amount 

the  Government  itself  will  furnish.    In  England  the  bank  issues  this  amount  of 

notes,  but  it  accounts  to  the  Government  for  the  profit  over  and  above  expenses, 

and  a  fair  compensation  for  its  own  trouble.    When  the  Bank  Act  was  passed,  the 

fiduciary  issues  of  notes  was  fixed  at  £14,000,000.     Upon  this  the  bank  was  to  make 

an  annual  payment  of  £120,000,  besides  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  note  issue 

..and  managing  the  public  debt.    It  was  provided  also  that  on  the  discontinuance  of 

the    circulation   of   certain    country    banks   then   in   existence   the    Bank    of 

England  should    have  the    right   to  issue   a   corresponding   amount   of   notes, 

paying   a  tax    to   the    Government   thereon,    at    the    rate    of  two    per    cent. 

iper  annum.    The  net  amount  received  by  the  Government  from  the  bank  last 

\year  »vas  £162,716.     The  fiduciary  issue  is  based  on  Government  securities.      If  the 

"eoninumity  wants  any  more  notes  than  the  fiduciary  issue  (which  is  now  about 

£15,500,000),  it  can  have  them  by  paying  gold  for  them.      But  obviously  this  is  the 

same  as  using  the  gold,  since  a  note  issued  against  five  sovereigns  is  merely  like  a 
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Hold  oertiflcate  of  deposit  issued  by  our  Treasury.  True,  there  is  no  external  mark 
to  distinguish  this  Bank  of  England  note  from  any  one  of  the  £15,500,000  issued 
against  securities,  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  in  fact.  The  Bank  of  England  is 
a  perfect  representative  of  the  currency  principle,  and  the  Bank  of  France  is  a 
perfect  representative  of  the  banking  principle. 

THE  TRUE  PRINCIPLE. 

The  banking  principle  is  the  true  one  in  theory.  It  is  a  labor-saving  and 
capital-saving  machine  at  the  same  time.  It  does  for  the  lesser  transactions  of 
commerce  what  the  bill  of  exchange  and  the  clearing-house  do  for  the  greater  ones, 
and  in  the  same  way  substantially.  It  enables  trade  to  be  carried  on  to  any  extent 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  nation  by  a  series  of  offsets.  It  is  barter  reduced  to 
science.  If  there  were  no  disturbing  elements,  it  would  gradually  root  out  and 
supersede  every  other  kind  of  apparatus  for  performing  the  exchanges  of  mankind. 
It  would  do  this  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason  that  a  superior  tool 
crowds  out  and  supersedes  an  inferior  one— as  the  friction  match,  for  example, 
superseded  the  flint  and  tinder  box.  But  there  are  disturbing  elements.  Bad  and 
dishonest  management  of  banks  may  be  minimized,  but  cannot  be  prevented 
altogether.  The  currency  principle  has  its  raison  cT  itre.  It  says  that  the  first 
requisite  of  any  bank-note  system  is  the  security  of  the  noteholder,  and  that 
•everything  else  should  be  subordinated  to  that.  I  agree  to  that  proposition.  Any 
syst«»ni  which  does  not  make  the  noteholder  secure  is  condemned  at  the  start.  But 
we  have  seen  that  the  issue  of  notes  against  deposited  securities  did  not  save  the 
noteholders  from  loss  before  the  war,  while  careful  and  intelligent  systems  of 
banking  like  those  of  Louisiana,  Massachusetts  and  the  State  banks  of  Indiana  and 
Ohio  did  protect  them  fully.  I  consider  note  issuing  against  deposited  securities 
erroneous  in  principle,  because  it  uses  up  the  bank's  capital  in  procuring  its  notes, 
whereas,  it  ought  to  have  this  capital  free  at  the  outset  for  the  discount  of  com- 
mercial paper. 

Take  an  illustration.  Suppose  that  a  bank  starts  with  $100,000  of  capital. 
Under  the  plan  of  deposited  securities  it  must  pay  all  this,  and  perhaps  more,  in 
order  to  get  $90,000  of  notes  to  apply  to  the  discount  of  commercial  paper.  The 
bank  cannot  know  whether  the  pariies  whose  paper  is  discounted  will  draw  the 
inon«y  in  the  form  of  notes  or  will  ask  for  drafts  on  some  other  city  or  will  draw 
checks  which  will  turn  up  at  the  clearing-house  the  next  day.  If  the  parties  draw 
out  the  notes,  these  may  come  back  as  deposits  the  next  day. 

The  notes  are  assets  while  the  bank  holds  them,  but  they  are  liabilities  when 
the  public  holds  them.  Each  dollar  has  cost  the  bank  $1.10  and  the  notes  will 
perform  no  function  that  the  notes  of  the  old  State  Bank  of  Indiana 
would  not  perform.  Now,  suppose  that  the  noteholder  could  be  made  safe 
without  the  deposited  security.  Then  the  bank  would  have  $100,000  of  free  capital 
to  start  with,  plus  as  many  notes  as  the  community  would  draw  out  and  make 
use  of.  This  amount  of  notes  is  all  that  it  can  put  out,  even  when  it  buys  them 
from  the  Government  at  $1.10  each.  Therefore,  the  $100,000  of  free  capital  is  clear 
gain  to  the  banking  business.  But,  you  say,  the  bank  has  the  interest  on  the 
deposited  bonds.  Yes,  that  is  what  it  gets  out  of  a  permanent  investment,  but 
banks  are,  or  ought  to  be,  organized  for  discounting  short-time  commercial  paper, 
and  not  for  long-time  loans.  If  long-time  loans  are  wanted  in  the  banking  business, 
which  I  respectfully  deny,  more  money  can  be  made  by  lending  on  mortgage 
than  by  lending  to  governments. 

BANKING  ON  SECURITIES  DOOMED. 

I  have  said  that  I  think  that  the  system  of  note-issuing  on  deposited  securities 
is  destined  to  perish.  Not  only  is  it  erroneous  m  that  it  absorbs  the  bank's  capital 
before  its  doors  are  opened  for  business,  but  the  only  securities  fit  to  be  used  for 
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this  purpose  are  rapidly  disappearing  and  will  soon  be  ^one.  The  note-issuing 
feature  of  the  national  bank  system  is  moribund  already.  But  the  banking 
feature  will  not  die,  even  if  note-issuing  comes  to  an  end.  It  is  so  interwoven  with 
the  commerce  of  the  countiy  that  it  will  stand,  and  necessarily  stand,  for  an 
indefinitely  long  period  with  or  without  note  issues.  The  note  circulation  of  the 
national  banks  reached  its  maximum  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  millions  in 
December,  1872.  At  that  time  the  number  of  banks  was  1940  and  their  capital  four 
hundred  and  eighty-two  millions.  In  September,  1891,  the  circulation  had  fallen 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions,  while  the  number  of  banks  had  risen  to 
3677  and  the  capital  to  six  hundred  and  seventy-seven  millions.  This  proves  that 
the  system  is  beneficial  and  is  approved  by  business  interests,  altogether  apart 
from  the  note-issuing  feature.  The  reason  why  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  public  have 
more  confidence  in  the  machinery  of  governmental  oversight  and  enforcement  of 
law,  under  the  national  system,  than  they  have  under  State  systems,  and  this  they 
will  continue  to  have  even  though  some  State  systems  are  as  good  or  better.  They 
know  that  the  national  system  is  uniform.  It  operates  in  the  same  way  in  Washing- ' 
ton  City  and  Washington  State  and  everywhere  between.  When  you  know  this 
law  and  the  decision  of  the  courts  under  it,  you  know  all  that  is  necessary.  If  you 
undertake  to  loam  and  keep  tra<.;k  of  the  banking  laws  and  decisions  of  forty -four 
Stiites  and  Terrritories,  you  will  find  your  task  a  heavy  one.  There  is  now  a  move- 
ment on  foot  to  secure  uniformity  of  law  in  the  States,  touching  the  marriage 
relation,  wills,  conveyances  of  land  and  some  other  things.  As  we  actually  have 
uniformity  of  law  on  the  subject  of  banking,  we  had  best  keep  it. 

HOW  TO  PRESERVE  THE  NATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

Although  note-issuing  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  business  of  banking,  it  is 
a  vastly  desirable  part.  As  has  been  shown,  it  is  a  device  for  saving  both  labor 
and  capital  in  effecting  exchanges  among  men.  Hence  we  may  assume  that  it  will 
sooner  or  later  supplant  tiie  present  costly  method  of  supplying  a  currency  by 
means  of  silver  bullion.  I  think  that  the  national  bank  note  can  be  preserved  and 
even  improved,  withont  bond  security,  by  a  slight  change  in  the  present  law,  viz.: 

Out  of  the  present  tax  on  bank  notes  constitute  a  safety  fund  to  be  lodged  in 
the  tre«isury,  tlie  amount  of  it  to  be  computed  by  actuaries,  taking  the  national  - 
bank  mortality  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  as  a  basis.  After  this  sum  is  reached, 
let  the  tax  go  into  the  treiisury  of  the  United  States,  as  it  does  now,  as  a  part  of 
the  national  revenue  Let  the  Government  continue,  as  now,  to  be  responsible  fa* 
the  notes,  and  let  it  retain,  as  now,  a  first  lien  on  the  assets  of  failed  banks  and  on 
♦he  liability  of  the  shareholders. 

I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  except 
bond  security  are  retained  and  enforced,  so  that  the  ratio  of  bank  mortality  shall  . 
not  increase.  The  report  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  for  1891  shows  that 
there  have  been  164  national  bank  failures  since  the  system  first  went  into 
operation.  The  total  amount  of  circulating  notes  of  these  banks  outstanding  at 
the  time  of  the  failure  wius  $16,209,160.  It  would  take  no  very  long  time  to 
collect  this  whole  sum  out  of  the  tax  on  national  bank  notes,  but  of  course,  only  a  - 
small  part  of  this  would  be  wanted  at  any  one  time.  This  sixteen  millions  of  failed 
bank  notes  was  all  that  the  whirligig  of  time  brought  in  from  April  14,  1865,  to 
October  14,  1891,  twenty-six  and  a  half  years.  Probably  a  safety  fund,  beginning  - 
with  $5,(X)0,000,  and  replenished  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax, 
would  be  ample.  But  suppose  it  were  not.  We  would  still  have  a  first  hen  on  the 
assets.  The  assets  of  these  164  failed  banks  realized  $44,606,561,  or  nearly  three 
times  the  amount  of  their  circulating  notes.  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  safe  for 
the  Government  to  continue  its  responsibility  for  the  notes  on  these  conditions. 
We  must  bear  m  mmd  that  almost  all  the  banks  are  sound,  and  honestly  managed^ 
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the  proportion  of  bad  ones  to  good  ones  being  as  1G4  to  3,677,  or  less  than  five 
per  cent.* 

Would  the  privilege  of  note-issuing  without  bond  secunty  tend  to  an  increase 
of  bank  failures?  Would  rascals  take  advantage  of  the  now  facilities  for  note- 
issuing  in  order  to  swindle  the  public?  This  is  an  important  question.  We  have 
been  so  accustomed  to  bond  security  for  bank  notes  that  we  have  lost  sight  of 
some  other  requirements  of  the  law,  of  equal  or  greater  importance.  One  of  these 
is  that  every  bank  must  have  a  paid-up  capital,  and  that  every  shareholder  shall  be 
liable  for  as  much  more  as  he  has  paid  in.  Moreover,  if  any  bank's  capital  is 
impaired  at  any  time,  it  must  be  made  good.  The  bona-tldc  existence  of  the 
original  capital  and  the  restoration  of  it,  if  impaired,  are  secured  by  examinations 
by  public  officers.  Moreover,  no  bank  can  issue  notes  in  excess  of  ninety  per  cent. 
of  its  paid-in  capital.  Moreover,  every  bank  must  have  a  sum  equal  to  five  per 
cent,  of  its  outstanding  notes  on  deposit  at  Washington  for  current  redemption 
purposes.  All  these  provisions  are  in  the  way  of  protection  to  the  note-holder,  and 
they  are  solid  provisions  too. 

We  can  now  answer  the  question  whether  the  suggested  change  in  the  national 
banking  act  will  serve  as  an  incentive  to  deliberate  swindling,  and  thus  increase 
the  amount  of  bank  mortality  over  and  above  the  experience  of  the  past  twenty-six 
years,  which  we  have  seen  is  less  than  five  per  cent.  I  think  that  five  per  cent,  of 
failed  bank  notes  can  always  be  provided  for  out  of  the  proposed  safety  fund,  with- 
out trenching  upon  the  assets  of  the  bank  or  the  added  liability  of  the  shareholders, 
although  I  would  retain  the  first  lien  on  the  same  which  the  Government  now 
holds  for  this  purpose.  I  do  not  believe  that  people  are  deliberately  going  to  risk 
100  per  cent,  of  their  own  capital  in  order  to  have  the  chance  of  cheating  to  the 
extect  of  ninety  percent,  of  it,  and  running  the  risk  of  the  State  prison  besides. 
This  answers  the  question  whether  the  suggested  change  in  the  law  will  serve  as 
an  incentive  to  deliberate  swindling,  or  not.     I  think  that  the  law  will  be  enforced 

•  Since  the  foregoiD^  wm  wriUgn,  more  pivcii»e  data  have  l)eeD  supplied  in  a  gjm'ech  made  by  the 
Hon-  A.  B.  Hepbnrn,  ex-comptroller  of  the  currency,  from  flKures  (*uppllfd  by  Mr.  Ecktli*,  the  present 
eomptroUer,  a«  follows : 

**  Now  let  D8  examine  our  own  experien*  e  since  the  creation  of  the  National  bankinff  system.  I  am 
Indebted  to  Comptroller  Eckels  for  the  following  figures  : 

Areraire  annanl  circulation  of  National  banks.  1864  to  lSf*4 $J82,H01,258 

Outstanding;  circulation  of  failed  National  bankx 17,819,M1 

Coat  of  the  seneral  government  on  account  of  National  banks  as  shown  by  the  books 

of  Ibla  office $7.610. 1G9 

Additional  estimated  cost 7,73*<.',in4 

15.313,08^ 

Tax  of  1-i  of  1  per  cent,  for  31  years 21,917,05)5 

Tax  of  1-5  of  1  per  cent,  for  81  years 17,533,«74 

•*  In  regard  to  which  he  says  in  reply  to  my  letter  : 

•These  figures  verify  your  conclusions  to  the  effect  that  a  tat  on  outftandinjr  circulation  of  on<*-flfth 
of  one  oer  cent,  would  have  repaid  the  cost  of  the  National  banks  to  the  ^renerul  Koveriuneut,  and  aLo  that 
a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  would  have  n*deeuied  ihe  not4«  of  all  fuiKrd  .National  banks,— 1«  fact,  a 
tax  of  two-flfths  of  one  per  cent,  would  have  been  ampit;  to  meet,  both  the  cost  of  that  system  und  the 
redemption  of  the  notes  of  failed  National  banks.'' 

(Sigiu'd)  Jamks  11.  EcKKi.s,  Comptroller. 

**lf  an  annual  tax  of  two-fifths  of  one  p"r  cent,  would  snfflr<'  to  defray  all  ex|H'nsc  and  nNlctsn  every 
note  of  every  failed  bank  for  the  pa>«t  thirty-one  years,  a  tive  jkt  cent,  guarantee  fuinl  i-  ct  rtainly  .^niple  to 
protect  the  govfmmeni  against  losi*  in  fLTUHrant'cin^  the  redemption  «)f  notes  under  the  pr«)p<».-ed"la*v.  But 
as  further  evidence  let  me  read  the  folldwinii;  letter  from  Comptroller  Kekels  : 

'  SEPTEMnER  :^7th,  1894. 

•In  further  answer  to  your  letter  of  September  13,  you  ar.'  respectfully  ndvis<'d  th.it  the  lf»ss  to  the 
Ceneral  government  on  account  of  circulation  of  failed  Nntionul  !mnks.  up  to'.Ianuary  1st,  1«*4,  had  there 
been  no  b«ind  deposit,  would  have  iH'en  $1,119-253.  Of  this  amount  S9.V4.'.il7  reprexenrs  the  loss  bv  banks 
whose  tnistM  are  still  open  and  may  pay  further  dividendn,  thus  reduoiui;  the  Hinounr  la^t  named.  The 
UbIeH  showing  the  full  amount  of  dividends  paid  by  all  failed  National  banks  are  not  yet  completed,  but  an 
examination  of  the  accounts  of  each  trust  develops  the  fact  that  there  wouhl  ha\«:  been  no  loss  on  circula- 
tion other  than  above  indicated.    This  statement  ajjplics  to  all  failures  down  to  January  1,  1S94. 

(Si^ne<l)  Jamks  II.  EckkLm,  Comptroller.' 

•'  Under  present  laws  the  government  is  bound  to  redeem  all  notes  of  all  failed  banks,  and  is  given  a 
prior  lien  upon  the  assets  of  the  failed  banks  to  reimburse  such  payment.  With  this  law  in  force  and 
witboat  bonds  to  secure  circulation,  the  government  would,  during  this  thirty-one  years,  have  lost  not 
ezeeeding  $1,189,263.  An  annual  tax  of  three-hundredths  of  one  \n.'r  cent.,  upon  circulation,  would  have 
eorered  this  loss.  8orelj,  a  five  per  cent,  guarantee  fund  will  make  the  notes  proposed  In  this  plan 
porfoctljr  ••care.'* 
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as  well  and  as  thoroughly  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  probably  more 
so,  since  each  bank  failure  teaches  the  comptroller's  office  some  lesson.  We  ought 
not  to  stand  shivering  over  the  approaching  wreck  of  the  national  bank-note- 
system.  Those  who  think  that  it  ought  to  be  preserved  should  be  willing  to  tiy 
some  experiments.  This  world  is  not  made  up  principally  of  cheats  and  rascals. 
The  preponderance  of  honest  and  capable  men  in  the  banking  business,  as  we  caa 
prove,  is  more  than  ninety-five  per  cent.  But  if  worst  comes  to  worst — if  bank 
mortality  should  increase  under  the  proposed  change — Congress  is  always  at  hapd 
to  make  needed  amendments  to  the  law.    Wisdom  will  not  die  with  us. 

THE  SAFETY-FUND  PRINCIPLK 

The  safety-fund  principle  is  no  new  one  in  our  history.    It  was  adopted  in  New 
York  as  long  ago  as  1829.    Each  bank  was  required  by  law  to  pay  to  the  State 
Treasurer  one-half  per  cent  on  its  stock  until  three  per  cent,  is  accumulated.    By 
some  mistake  or  accident  in  framing  the  law,  the  safety-fund  was  made  applicable- 
to  the  payment  of  all  the  debts  of  failed  banks  instead  of  the  circulating  notes- 
only.     The  preliminary  discussion  shows  that  the  intention  was  to  protect  the 
noteholders  only.    The  contributions  to  the  fund  began   in  1831.    In  1835  the 
number  of  safety-fund  banks  was  seventy-six,  with  a  circulation  of  $14,000,000. 
The  amount  in  the  safety  fund  was  $400,000.     During  the  first  twelve  years  of  its 
operation  no  safety-fund  bank  failed,  and  the  fund  was  not  drawn  upon,  for  although 
the  panic  of  1837  had  supervened,  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  was  legalized 
for  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  all  the  banks  resumed.     In  1841  six  safety 
fund  banks  failed,  there  being  ninety  contributing  banks  at  that  time  and  $841,000- 
in  the  fund.    Then  the  mistake  of  making  the  fund  applicable  to  all  the  liabilities 
of  the  failed  banks,  instead  of  confining  it  to  circulating  notes,  was  discovered. 
Litigation  and  injunctions,  delay  and  consequent  depreciation  of  notes  followed, 
which  we  have  not  time  to  recapitulate.     They  have  been  carefully  compiled  by 
the  late  John  Jay  Knox.*    The  upshot  is  that  if  the  safety-fund  had  been  applicable 
only  to  the  circulating  notes,  it  would  hav«<  redeemed  every  failed  bank  note  during 
the  twenty-five  years  that  the  system  lasted.     Millard  Fillmore,  who  was  comp- 
troller of  the  State  in  1848,  gives,  in  his  report  of  that  year,  the  exact  figures  up 
to  that  time.      He  shows  that  the  contributions  to  the  safety-fund  had  been 
$1,876,063  and  the  notes  of  the  failed  banks  $1,548,558,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $337,505 
as  against,  circulation.     This  is  perhaps  the  most  pregnant  fact  in  the  history  of 
banking  in  this  country.     The  safety-fund  system  and  the  bond-security  system 
ran  side  by  side  with  each  other  in  New  York  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
with  comparative  results  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former.    Comptroller  Fltigg,  in 
his  report  for  the  year  1846,  says :    **  la  the  security  of  the  public  under  each 
system,  our  experience  in  the  failure  of  ten  safety-fund  banks,  and  about  three 
times  as  many  of  free  banks,  proves  that  the  contributions  of  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  annually  on  the  capital  of  the  safety-fund  banks  have  thus  far  afforded  as 
much  protection  as  the  deposit  with  the  comptroller  by  the  free  banks  of  a  sum 
nominally  equal  to  all  the  bills  issued  by  them.     It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  a 
statement  under  the  head  of  insolvent  free  banks,  that  the  loss  to  billholders,  on 
the  supposition  that  all  the  securities  had  been  stocks  of  this  State,  and  bonds  and 
mortgages,  would  have  been  over  sixteen  per  cent.,  while  the  actual  loss  has  been. 
nearly  thirty-nine  per  cent."     The  constitution  of  New  York,  adopted  in  1846» 
makes  noteholders  preferred  creditors  of  all  failed  banks.    It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  this  preference  of  the  claims  of  noteholders  upon  the  assets  of  failed 
banks  has  become  an  axiom  in  banking  law  and  science,  and  is  no  longer  called  in 
question. 

The  late  Mr.  Knox,  whose  authority  is  far  greater  than  mine  on  any  bankings 


♦  See  Rhodes'  Journal  qf  Banking,  April,  1892. 
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qaestion,  argued  in  his  report  as  comptroller  of  the  currency  for  1882,  against  the 
safety-fund  plan  and  all  other  plans  for  keeping  the  national  bank  note  system 
alive  without  bond  security.  I  mention  this  lest  I  may  seem  to  have  overlooked 
it  Mr.  Knox  changed  his  mind  on  this  subject  completely  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  as  he  told  me  and  others. 

It  is  proper,  nevertheless*,  to  notice  one  of  the  arguments  in  his  1882  report,  viz.; 
That  although  the  assets  of  failed  banks  when  taken  together  are  ample  to 
reimburse  the  Gk>vernment  for  the  redemption  of  failed  bank  notes,  yet  some  bank 
fekilures  are  worse  than  others,  and  some  of  them  would  leave  hardly  anything  in 
the  way  of  assets.  Of  course,  we  could  not  make  good  the  deficit  of  one  bank  with 
the  excess  of  others.  The  State  of  New  York  once  had  a  similar  difficulty  to  deal 
with.  When  she  discovered  that  the  blundering  legislation  of  1829  had  left  a 
shortage  in  the  safety-fund,  she  made  it  good  by  an  issue  of  her  own  bonds  and 
reimbursed  herself  out  of  the  safety-fund  when  subsequently  replenished.  The 
National  Government  could  do  the  same,  and  having  the  taxing  power  always  in 
hand  would  not  need  to  wait  long  for  reimbursement.  For  Mr.  Knox's  later  views, 
see  an  officially  published  *' Interview  between  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  John  Jay  Knox,  on  the  16th  day  of 
January,  1890,"  page  14. 

The  comptroller  of  the  currency  in  his  last  report  recommends  an  extension  of 
the  present  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States  for  twenty,  thirty  and  forty  years 
beyond  its  present  term  at  two  per  cent,  interest  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
national  bank  notes.  There  are  serious  objections  to  this  plan  from  political  and 
economical  points  of  view,  but  an  equally  serious  one  from  the  banking  point  of 
view  is  th«t  it  is  inadequate.  If  carried  out,  it  would  leave  the  banks  just  where 
they  are  now.  There  is  no  profit  in  banking  on  a  two  per  cent.  bond.  The  present 
marasmus  would  be  continued  indefinitely.  We  hope  for  something  better.  We 
ought  to  strive  for  a  system  that  will  be  really  elastic  and  responsive  to  the  wants 
of  trade.  The  present  system  is  as  stiff  as  a  ram's  horn  and  almost  as  crooked. 
One  popular  argument  brought  against  the  national  banking  system  is  that  in 
order  to  get  $90  of  circulation  we  must  first  withdraw  $100  from  the  community. 
This  is  a  valid  criticism  as  regards  the  localities  not  provided,  or  inadequately 
provided,  with  banks. 

An  objection  may  be  raised  in  reference  to  the  source  of  the  proposed  safety^ 
fund.  This  source  is  the  present  tax  on  national  bank  notes.  It  may  be  said,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  national  revenue  and  tliat  it  cannot  be 
spared,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  it  can  be  spared  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  In 
answer  to  the  latter  objection  I  venture  to  say  that  this  tax  never  will  be  repealed 
until  some  way  is  found  to  carry  on  government  without  revenue.  Moreover  it 
ought  not  to  be  repealed.  As  regards  the  Government's  need  of  this  particular 
item  of  revenue:  The  tax  for  the  fiscal  year  1891  a^nounted  to  $1,216,104— a  very 
small  amount  in  the  sum  total  of  Government  receipts,  but  I  agree  that  at  the 
present  time  the  treasury  needs  to  look  after  its  sixpences.  This  tax  is  one  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  circulation.  If  the  requirement  of  low  interest  bond  security 
were  relaxed,  the  tax  might  be  doubled  witliout  harm  or  injustice.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Government  of  England  exacts  two  per  cent,  interest  or  tax  from  the 
bank  on  all  fiduciary  note  issues  over  and  above  tlie  original  £14,000,000.  But  if 
such  a  tax  should  be  really  oppressive  under  the  new  conditions,  the  excess  would 
be  remitted  as  soon  as  the  safety  fund  had  reached  the  required  limit. 

I  should  consider  it  indispensable  that  the  Government  should  continue  to  be, 
as  it  is  now,  responsible  for  the  note  issues.  I  think  that  any  government, 
National  or  State,  should  be  responsible  for  everything  that  it  allows  to  circulate 
as  money.  A  Aght  step  in  this  regard  was  taken  in  the  Silver-Purchase  Act  of 
July  14,  1890,  which  makes  the  Government  responsible  for  the  redemption  of  the 
sHver  notes  in  gold.     True,  this  act  is  only  declaratory  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
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States,  but  it  is  mandatory  upon  any  honest  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  I  venture 
to  say  will  never  be  departed  from. 

BANK-NOTE  INFLATION. 

The  question  may  bo  asked,  what  is  to  be  the  limit  to  national  bank  notes 
issued  in  this  way?  At  present  the  limit  is  fixed  by  the  deposited  securities. 
What  guarantee  shall  we  have  against  currency  inflation,  if  currency  can  be  had 
on  such  cheap  terms?  The  answer  is  that  the  law  now  limits  the  circulation  of 
banks  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  paid  in  capital  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  to  eighty, 
seventy-five  and  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  larger  ones.  We  do  not  propose  to  alter 
that,  although  we  have  seen  that  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  was  allowed  to  issue 
notes  to  the  amount  of  double  its  capital,  and  the  banks  of  Louisiana  could  issue 
without  any  limit  at  all,  and  that  these  institutions  were  almost  the  only  ones  in 
the  country  that  did  not  suspend  in  the  panic  of  1857.  There  is  hardly  time  to  go 
into  an  argument  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing,  under  modern  condi- 
tions, as  bank-note  inflation  on  a  gold  basis.  I  might  quote  many  authorities  on 
this  point,  but  I  will  refer  you  to  the  latest  treatise  on  banking,  and  one  of  the  best 
I  am  acquainted  with  —that  of  Professor  Dunbar.  This  author  shows  in  simple 
language,  and  with  illustrations  that  anybody  can  understand,  that  a  bank  is 
powerless  either  to  put  out  notes  or  to  keep  them  out.  That  power  resides  exclu- 
•sively  in  the  hands  of  those  who  hold  checks  on  the  bank  and  have  the  right  to 
•draw  money  from  it.  What  is  called  bank-note  inflation  is  a  consequence  and  not 
A  cause  of  general  inflation.  You  all  remember,  doubtless,  the  commercial  crisis 
of  1873,  and  if  you  do,  you  remember  that  the  requirement  of  bond  security  for 
t>ank  notes  did  not  prevent  it  from  being  one  of  the  most  disastrous  panics  in  our 
history. 

€0!V€L.lJSIO^. 

If  the  plan  here  sketched,  or  something  like  it,  should  be  adopted,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  State  bank  notes,  since  every  facility  that  a  State  could  grant  for  the 
issue  of  a  sound  and  safe  currency  would  be  granted  by  the  National  Government. 
I  take  it  that  nobody  is  in  favor  of  an  unsound  or  unsafe  currency.  I  feel  sure  that 
any  political  party  which  fathers  an  unsound  or  unsafe  currency  will  be  severely 
dealt  with  at  the  polls.  I  know  that  there  is  a  deep-seated  prejudice  against 
national  banks,  but  that  prejudice  grows  out  of  a  bt»lief  that  the  hanks  draw  inter- 
est on  the  bonds  and  on  the  notes  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  make  a  double  profit. 
It  cannot  exist  if  there  are  no  bonds  there,  but  if,  in  place  thereof,  each  bank  is 
required  to  contribute  to  a  safety  fund.  Probably  such  a  measure  would  put  an 
end  to  silver  purchases,  since  there  could  no  longer  be  any  apprehension  or  pretence 
of  a  shortage  of  currency.  The  danger  of  free  coinage  of  silver  has,  in  my  judg- 
ment, passed  away,  notwithstanding  some  nuitterings  on  the  horizon,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  Purchase  Act  as  a  disturbing  element. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  remark  that  you  have  got  to  do  something.  Time  is 
running  on.  The  national-bank  system  is  running  out,  and  nothing  is  taking  its 
place.  Every  instructed  person  knows  that  governments  have  no  facilities  for  fur- 
nishing money  to  their  people,  and  ought  never  to  do  such  a  thing,  and  never  can 
do  so  without  producing  mischief.  All  the  financial  heresies  of  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  have  had  their  origin  in  the  Legal  Tender  Act  of  18G2.  This  has  been 
the  parent  of  an  unnumbered  progeny  of  wrong  ideas.  To  give  a  history  of  all  the 
bad  monetary  conceits  that  liave  been  enacted  into  law,  or  are  waiting  to  be 
jenacted,  or  have  been  killed  or  temporarily  stunned  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
.century,  would  take  more  time  than  we  have  at  our  disjK>sal.  The  largest  part  of 
my  work  as  a  journalist  during  that  j)eriod  has  consisted  in  <'lubbing  financial  here- 
sies which  have  had  their  root  in  the  Legal  Tender  Act,  and  would  otherwise  never 
have  existed. 
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THE  LESSON   OF  EXPEBIENCE. 


Bbforb  Taking. 

"  TKe  general  as$enMy  may  incorporate  one  bank- 
4»ff  eompmny,  and  no  more,  to  be  in  operation  at 


one  Hum 
biinoof 


The  capitai  stock  of  the  bank  to 
vrated  $haU  never  exceed  $6,000,000,  at  least 


MincorpOf 

OM-kalr0f  which  shall  be  reserved  for  the  use  qf  the 

State.    -^^'OHSTITVTIOS  OP  MI0SOURI,  1820. 

*'  One  8taU  bank  may  be  established,  with  such 
manber  of  branches  as  the  general  assembly  may^ 
from  time  to  time,  deem  expedient.  *  *  At  least 
two-Mtha  qf  the  capital  stock  shall  be  reserved  for 
(JUiSKate.^' -Constitution  of  Alabama,  1819. 

**  The  general  assembly  may  incorporate  one  State 
bamk^  wUh  such  amount  of  cental  as  may  be  deemed 


and  such  number  qf  branches  as  mav  be 
required  for  the  public  convenience,  which  shall 
beeome  the  repoeitory  qf  the  fitnds  belonging  to  or 
under  the  control  qf  the  State;  and  shall  be  required 
to  loan  them  out  throughout  the  State,  and  in  each 
county  in  proportion  to  rqpr*«n/a/ion."— Constitu- 
tion OP  Arkansas,  1838. 

"  No  bank  shall  be  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
without  the  reservation  of  a  right  to  subscribe  for, 
in  behalf  of  the  Hta'e^  at  least  one  fourth  />artofthe 
capital  stock  thereof  and  the  appointment  qf  a  pro- 
porUon  qf  the  directors  equal  to  the  stock  subscribed 
/br.''— CoNsTiTUTXOM  op  Mississippi,  1817. 


Apter  Taking. 

'^No  State  bank  shall  hereafter  be  created,  nor 
shall  the  State  oum  or  be  liable  for  any  stock  in  any 
corporation  or  joint  stock  company,  or  association 
for  banking  purposes  now  created,  or  hereafter  to 
be  <Tea/«d.^'— Constitution  op  Missouri,  lw'6. 

"  The  State  shall  not  be  a  stockholder  in  any  bank^ 
nor  shall  the  credit  of  the  State  ever  be  given  or 
loaned  to  any  banking  company,  or  association,  or 
oofporo/iofi.'— Constitution  op  Alabama,  1867. 

'*  No  bank  or  banking  institution  shall  be  hereqfler 
incorporated  or  established  in  this  6Vat«.*'— Consti- 
tutional Ambndmbnt  of  1846 

"  Neither  the  State  nor  any  city,  county,  town,  or 
other  municipality  in  this  State  shall  ever  loan  its 
credit  for  any  purpose  tt'Aa^«?tfr."— Conbtitutiom 
OP  Arkansas,  1874. 


*'  7%«  credit  qf  the  State  shall  not  be  pledged  or 
loaned  in  aid  of  any  person,  associcUion.  or  corpora- 
tion: nor  shall  the  State  here<\fter  become  a  stock- 
holder  in  any  corporation  or  association,^^— Com* 
stitution  op  Mississippi,  1868. 
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STATES  AS   BANKERS.* 


CLASSES  OF  INSTITUTIONS  COMPRISED. 

It  is  intended  in  this  sketch  to  describe  not  the  general  classes  of  banks  which 
in  recent  discussions  have  ordinarily  been  termed  **  State  Banks/'  but  only  tho8e 
in  which  the  State  was  interested  either  as  the  principal  stockholder,  or  throueh 
having  a  part  in  their  management,  or  those  which,  acting  as  the  fiscal  a^nt  of  the 
State,  were  given  so  much  prestige  as  to  be  considered  State  institutions,  when 
contrasted  with  other  banks  less  favored. 

It  is  evident  that  no  hard  and  fast  line  of  classification  can  be  drawn.  Doubt- 
less some  of  the  institutions  here  included  might  very  properl}r  have  been  left  for 
description  elsewhere ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  institutions  in  which 
the  interest  of  the  State  was  such  that  they  might  not  improperly  have  been  in- 
cluded. Interesting  as  may  be  the  question  of  State  investments  m  banking  cor- 
porations, such  investments  alone,  where  not  sufificient  to  cause  the  State  interests 
to  dominate  the  control  of  the  bank,  have  not  been  considered  as  suflScient  to 
warrant  mention  here. 

COLONIAL  EXAMPLES. 

The  few  instances  here  given  of  the  connections  of  the  colonies  with  the  business 
of  banking  among  their  citizens  are  interesting  as  being  the  forerunners  of  the 
later  State  institutions  which  are  hereafter  described ;  and  if  they  seem  to  partake 
more  of  the  nature  of  issues  of  fiat  currency  than  of  banking,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, first,  that  they  are  in  fact  merely  the  few  instances  of  such  issues  in  the  various 
colonies  which  were  plac!cd  upon  a  banking  basis ;  and  second,  that  banking  as  such 
had  then  hardly  made  an  impression  upon  the  business  world. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  tne  instances  here  cited  are  intended  as  a 
summary  of  the  issues  of  paper  money  by  the  colonies.  Several  of  the  others 
issued  paper  money  at  different  times,  and  several  of  the  colonies  named  below 
issued  currency  on  other  occasions  than  those  cited  here.  But  the  operations  to 
which  attention  is  here  directed  are  those  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  banking, 
the  notes  being  loaned  out  in  various  ways  within  the  colony^-chiefiy  upon  landed 
security — and  not  used,  as  in  other  cases,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  colonial 
governments. 

Iia88achu8etts'\xi  1714 issued  £50,000  in  bills,  which  were  put  in  the  hands  of  five 
trustees  and  loaned  out  in  sums  of  from  £50  to  £500,  **  at  five  per  cent,  on  safe  mort- 
gages on  real  estate,  one-fifth  part  of  the  principal  payable  each  year."  Though 
the  period  of  the  loans  was  thus  restricted  to  five  years,  they  seem  to  have  been 
renewable,  and  some  of  them  were  out  over  thirty  years.  The  income  was  to  be 
used  to  meet  public  expenses.  This  loan  was  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  frustrat- 
ing **  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  fund  or  bank  of  credit  upon  a  land  security  "  at 
that  time  projected  by  individuals  in  the  colony. 

An  additional  loan  of  £100,000  was  ordered  in  1716.  '*  This  amount  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  county  Trustees ;  was  proportioned  to  each  county  according 
to  its  tax  ;  secured  by  mortgaged  estates  of  double  the  value  of  the  sum  borrowed, 
each  loan  not  exceeding  £500  nor  under  £25,  for  ten  years  at  five  per  cent.,  paid 
annually.  The  profits  to  help  pay  for  the  expenses  of  government,  and  the  bills  to 
be  returned  at  tne  end  of  this  period  and  burnt.  Frequent  litigations  subsequently 
arose  in  the  settlement  of  the  mortgages  for  this  money.  A  speedy  result  of  this 
emission  was  to  depreciate  the  paper  cun*ency  by  raising  silver  to  ISi.  the  oz."  \ 

In  1721  a  further  issue  of  £50,000  upon  practically  the  same  terms  was  loaned 
out 

Rhode  Island,  In  1715  there  was  emitted  what  was  called  the  First  Bank  of 
£40.000.  The  hills  were  issued  by  the  colony  and  loaned  out  to  inhabitants 
at  5  per  cent,  interest,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  on  real  estate  security.  In 
May,  1721,  a  second  bank  of  £40,000  was  issued  and  loaned  out  like  the  first, 
except  that  the  period  of  the  loan  was  but  five  years,  which  was  afterwards 
extended  to  tiiirteen  vears.     Other  banks  continued  to  be  issued  from  time  to  time. 


•  The  wriUr  ncknow ledges  np  rial  iiidcbtodnees  to  the  following  eourcefi,  of  which  free  oae  bu 
Bade  in  the  preparaiion  of  thin  pamplilet : 

J.  J.  Knox,  Hit>tory  of  Banicinc;  in  the  United  States,  in  Rhodes^  Journal  of  Betnkinfft  1802. 
R.  T.  Dnrrett.  Early  Banking  in  Kentncky,  in  Proceedingt  qf  Kentucky  Banker*^  AMOeiatkm,  1892. 
Lyman  J.  Gage,  Banktu  and  Banking  in  Illinuii*,  in  World's  Congress  &^ Banken  and  FbumeUn^  18Bit 
J.  H.  Pitts.  Sketch  of  the8tateBankof  Alabama,  in  Proceedings qf  Alabama  Bankers^  AssoekMom,  1B9L 
Geo.  B.  Keed,  Sketch  of  the  Ecrly  Hi8tor>'  of  Banking  in  Vermont,  1879. 

t  Felt :  E&rly  Masaachufletta  Currency,  1839,  p.  70. 
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in  addition  to  which  there  were  occasional  issues  for  the  relief  of  the  treasury 
which  were  not  loaned  out  as  were  the  '*  banks.** 

Pennsylvania  in  1728,  issuf'd  15,000  pounds,  which  was  loaned  out  at  five  per 
cent,  upon  landed  security  or  upon  plate  deposited  in  the  loan  office ;  the  bills  were 
made  a  legal  tender,  and  their  gradual  reduction  provided  for  bv  enacting  that  one- 
eighth  of  the  principal  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  interest  should  be  paid  annually. 
They  seem  to  nave  maintained  their  value  much  better  than  the  most  of  the 
colonial  issues. 

New  Jersey.  Here  may  be  found  instances  of  the  **  loan  banks  "  issued  on  the 
pattern  of  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania. 

Georgia  also,  between  Vt55  ana  1760  issued  a  small  amount  of  circulation  under 
the  loan  bank  scheme.  In  1760,  and  even  as  late  as  1786,  further  issues  of  the  same 
kind  were  authorized. 

South  Carolina,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Tuscaroras,  and  to  accommodate  domestic  trade,  in  1712  established  a  public  Bank, 
and  issued  £48,000  in  bills  of  credit  called  Bank  bills,  to  be  lent  out  on  interest 
on  landed  and  personal  security,  and  to  be  sunk  gradually  at  the  rate  of  £4,000 
a  year.  Soon  after  the  emission  of  these  Bank  bills  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the 
price  of  produce  rose,  advancing  in  the  first  year  to  150,  and  in  the  second  year  to 
200  per  cent.  In  1736  a  further  emission  of  £210,000,  to  be  loaned  at  8  per  cent., 
took  place.     By  1740  exchange  on  London  had  risen  to  800:100. 

STATE  EXPERIENCE. 

Vermont. 

In  1806,  after  repeated  unsuccessful  attempts  on  the  part  of  individuals  to 
secure  the  incorporation  of  a  bank,  the  Legislature  (for  the  purpose  of  superseding 
private  applications  and,  as  was  supposed,  securing  to  the  State  tlie  whole  profits 
of  banking)  created  the  Vermont  State  Bank,  with  one  brancli  at  WoodstocK  .and 
another  at  Middlebury.  The  first  section  enacts  that  **  all  the  stock  in  said  bank, 
and  all  the  profits  arising  therefrom,  shall  be  the  property  of  this  State,  and  be 
under  the  sole  direction  and  disposal  of  the  Legislature  of  Ihis  State  forever."  The 
bank  was  to  be  managed  by  13  directoi-s  chosen  by  the  Legislature — six  on  each 
side  of  the  mountain — attached  to  the  branch  in  their  respective  sections — and  one 
at  large.  The  directors  chose  from  among  their  number  the  president,  who  signed 
all  the  bills  and  was  ex  officio  a  director  ot  each  branch. 

Discretionary  power  was  given  to  the  branches  to  borrow  money,  each  on  its 
own  credit,  but  at  an  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent.;  and  no  bills  were  to  be 
issued  at  either  branch  in  excess  of  the  specie  on  hand  until  that  should  amount  at 
such  branch  to  $25,000;  after  which  it  was  authorized  to  issue  not  exceeding  three 
times  the  amount  of  specie  until  it  amounted  to  $300,000.  Tlie  treasurer  of  the 
State  advanced  about  $500  to  buy  plates  and  paper,  whicli  seems  to  have  been  the 
extent  of  the  actual  capitalization  of  the  institution.  The  manner  in  which  the 
bank  went  into  operation  seems  to  have  been  by  exchanges  of  specie  for  notes, 
dollar  for  dollar,  made  by  prospective  borrowei-s  until  the  required  $25,000  specie 
was  obtained,  and  then  loans  were  made  in  the  bills  of  the  bank  to  those  persons — 
in  several  instances  with  the  understanding  that  the  borrower  should  keep  in  bank 
or  market  a  fund  suflficient  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  taken  by  him. 

In  their  first  report  to  the  Legislature,  in  1807,  the  Directors  state  that  they 
commenced  the  issue  of  bills  in  February,  and  bv  Sept.  30th  there  was  due  the  bank 
$139,757.23  The  bills  were  of  the  denominations  of  50c,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50, 
$1.75,  $2.00  and  $5.00.  This  report  closes  with  the  following:  "The  obstacles 
which  were  inseparable  from  an  institution  established  on  principles  hitherto  un- 
atteropted  in  the  banking  system  have  been  happily  surmounted  and  the  practic- 
ability of  those  principles  established.  The  high  cVedit  and  extensive  circulation 
of  our  bills,  we  trust,  are  sufficient  to  inspire  the  public  confidence,  and  to  insure 
a  continuance  of  their  patronage.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legislature,  we 
are  induced  to  believe  that  this  institution  n)iiy  become  highly  conducive  to  the 
convenience  of  the  citizens,  and  a  i)roductiv(i  soui-ce  of  revenue  to  the  State.'* 

The  scheme  worked  so  well  at  the  outset  that  in  1807  two  other  branches  were 
established — one  at  Burlington  and  the  other  at  Westminster — and  three  of  the 
directors  assigned  to  each.  To  give  confidence  to  the  holders  of  the  bills,  the 
treasurer  was  directed  to  deposit  in  the  branches  all  the  funds  of  the  State,  which, 
in  fact,  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the  annual  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
State  government;  and  provision  was  made  that  if  any  pei'son  rcovered  judgment 
against  the  bank,  the  court  rendering  the  same  was  empowered  to  draw  for  the 
amount,  in  favor  of  the  plaintifT,  on  the  State  treasury.  By  these  enactments  the 
credit  of  the  State  became  fully  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  the  bank. 
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which  seem  to  have  had  about  the  same  freedom  of  circulation  as  the  notes  of  other 
incorporated  banks  in  the  interior  of  New  England.  But  having  in  other  respects 
no  real  capital,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  bank  was  in  danger  of  suffering  from  the 
want  of  punctuality  on  the  part  of  debtors,  and  the  slow  process  of  collections  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  law  ;  to  remedy  which,  in  1809,  the  cashiers  were  virtually 
constituted  a  court  of  record  and  authorized  to  enter  up  judgment  summarily  and 
issue  execution  on  all  debts  due  more  than  three  days  to  their  respective  branches. 
In  1810  the  State  government  found  further  cause  for  alarm,  and  restricted  the 
loans  to  twice  the  amount  of  specie  on  hand,  and  in  no  case  to  exceed  $1,000  to  any 
one  peraon  or  company ;  and  the  directors  were  ordered  to  report  the  names  of  all 
delinquent  debtors,  and  publish  in  the  newspapers  the  names  of  such  as  were  in 
default  more  than  eight  months.  The  bills  were  also  made  a  legal  tender  for  taxes 
and  in  redemption  of  property  sold  for  non-pa^^ment  of  taxes.  All  this  availed 
nothing,  however ;  neighboring  banks  were  faihng,  or  fast  becoming  bankinipt ; 
and  in  1811  the  Assembly  prohibited  the  reception  of  the  bills  of  other  banks  in 

Sayments  to  the  State,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  the  condition  of  the 
tate  bank,  which  was  evidently  in  a  fair  wav  to  follow  the  foreign  banks  into  a 
state  of  insolvency.    One  of  the  branches  haa  already  been  closed. 

In  1812  a  land  tax  was  assessed  upon  the  State  of  one  cent  per  acre  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  with  which  to  redeem  the  bills  of  the  bank,  the  affairs  of 
which  were  then  closed  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  amount  of  loss  to  the  State 
treasury  was  never  definitely  ascertained.  All  other  creditors  of  the  bank  w^ere 
paid  in  full.  About  $230,000  of  the  bills  received  by  the  treasurer  of  the  State 
were  never  redeemed  by  the  bank — viz.:  $130,000  received  in  payment  of  taxes 
prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  land  tax,  and  about  $100,000  raised  by  the  land  tax 
for  the  redemption  of  such  as  were  then  outstanding.  The  assets  of  the  bank  were 
reported  as  being  available  for  about  $30,000  ;  but  whether  more  or  less  was 
realized  is  not  apparent.  Accepting  this  estimate,  it  would  seem  that  the  State 
lost  about  $200,000  on  the  venture. 

From  the  following  statements  of  the  condition  of  the  bank  upon  different 
dates,  much  can  be  gathered  as  to  the  gradual  winding  up  of  the  institution  :  * 

OCTOBER,  1808. 


lYotes  discoanted $420,808  89 

fit  Ate  orders,  accounts  and  receipti) 70,:iS5  90 

Coin,  U.  S.  bills,  and  deposited  in  Boston  187.592  12 

$687,722  00 


Bills  in  circulation $M8,80S  75 

Checks,  etc.,  oatstanding 40,827  84 

Dae  the  State  Treasurer 79,016  97 

Profits 11.171  44 


$687,722  00 


Up  to  September  80,  1809,  bills  to  the  amount  of  $760,825.50  had  been  issued,  of 
which  $404,599.75  were  still  in  circulation.  The  profits  at  that  time  amounted  to 
$22,412.48. 


1810. 


Notes  discoanted $290,464  55 

Bills  of  other  branches 12,425  75 

Specie 5«,496  14 


$305,886  44 


Bills  in  circalation $211,881  00 

Checks  outstanding 57,587  98 

Contingent  expenses 2,051  88 

ProflU 88,066  19 


$806,886  44 


1811. 


Notes  discounted $145,313  21 

Land  taken  on  execution 9,550  14 

Specie 8,046  24 

Bills  of'othe'rbrancht's,  etc . .  *. ".  *. . .... '. '.  *. '.       8,781  42 


$166,641  01 


Bills  in  circulation $94,082  40 

Checks  outstanding 96,989  40 

Profits 44,769  11 


$166,641  01 


1812. 


Notes  discounted 

Lands  taken  on  execution. . 
Bills  of  other  branches  .... 

Specie 

State  orders 


Bills  of  broken  banks $3,052  00 

Expenses  from  the  first 27,176  80 

Paid  interest  on  deposits  . . .    10,214  12 
Unaccounted  for 13,680  89 


$95,418  80 

11,062  20 

7,753  75 

0,901  SO 

227  66 

$121,366  71 


54,123  31 


Bills  in  circulation $78,481  75 

Bank  checks  outstanding 80,465  70 

$106,897  46 
Received  in  discounts,  interest  and  prem- 
iums  from  the  first 66,502  67 


$175,490  Ot 


$175,490  02    I 

1813. 

Bank  committee  reported  that  on  October  11th  there  were  bills  of  the  bank 
unredeemed  outstanding  amounting  to  ^6,522.25  ;  of  which  sum  the  State  treasurer 


•  Geo.  B.  Reed  :  Sketch  of  tfu  Early  HMory  of  Banking  in  Vermont,  1879. 
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held  nearly  half.    The  specie  and  current  bills  on  hand  in  the  bank  at  the  sam% 
time  amounted  to  $2,671.07. 

1814. 

BUli  in  cirralatlon $68,«80  00 

Bulk  checks  ontstanding  (eappoeed) 4,500  (A 

$63,18000 

Of  which  sum  the  State  Treaearer  had  on  deposit  in  bills $39,255  25 

Andlncheclu 8,800  00      42,655  85 

Outatanding $20,624  75 

The  property  belonging  to  the  bank,  consisting  of  bonds  and  debts  due,  amounted  to $77,560  00 

1822. 

The  property  of  the  bank  In  1822  consisted  of  : 

Lands  and  farms  in  several  tovms  of  the  State  taken  on  execution,  at $21,685  00 

Notes  9,268  M 

Notes  doQbtful  and  bad 9,161  43 

$40,110  M 

The  State  had  redeemed  all  of  the  outstanding  bills  and  checks  of  the  bank, 
receiving"  them  in  payment  for  taxes.  The  affairs  of  tlie  bank  were  not  all  settled 
up  until  about  the  year  1845. 

Kentucky. 

The  second  State  which  really  ventured  so  far  into  the  field  now  under  dis- 
cussion as  to  inaugurate  under  its  own  auspices  a  fully  equipped  banking  institu- 
tion was  Kentucky. 

For  ten  years  after  the  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Union,  there  was 
nothing  within  its  limits  that  would  answer  to  the'  name  of  banking.  In  1802, 
however,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Kentucky  Insurance  Company  which 
carried  with  it  the  right  to  issue  notes  payable  to  bearer.  The  company  did  a 
large  and  very  profitable  banking  business,  the  success  of  which  led  four  years 
later  to  the  favorable  reception  bv  tlie  I^egislature  of  a  proposition  to  charter  a 
bank,  professedly  such.  The  result  was  the  incorporation  of  the  first  or  old  Bank 
of  Kentucky,  December  27,  1806. 

"The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $1,000,000,  of  which  one-half  was  reserved  for 
the  State.  The  State  also  had  the  right  to  name  the  president  and  six  of  the 
twelve  directors  who  were  to  manage  the  bank;  the  right  was  reserved  to  the 
Legislature  to  increase  the  number  of  directors  from  twelve  to  twenty-four,  so 
that  in  case  of  refractory  members  they  could  be  outvoted  by  pliant  mmions  in- 
stalled in  behalf  of  the  State.  In  this  reserved  power  of  the  State  over  the  bank 
were  the  seeds  of  its  ruin.  The  bank  was  made  a  political  rather  than  a  financial 
institution,  and  for  this  reason  more  than  any  other  failed  in  the  end.  At  almost 
every  session  of  the  Legislature  after  the  original  charter  there  were  acts  con- 
cerning the  bank,  and  most  of  them  were  hiu-tful  instead  of  beneficial.  A(;ls  were 
constantly  passed  authorizing  the  bank  to  do  or  not  to  do  what  was  forbidden  or 
authorizecl  by  the  terms  of  its  original  charter. 

•*  In  1808  an  act  authorized  the  bank  to  pay  all  warrants  of  the  auditor  that  he 
had  not  funds  to  pay,  and  to  pay  them  in  specie,  thus  discriminating  against  the 
notes  of  the  bank,  and  in  favor  of  specie,  wlien  the  State  had  agreed  to  take  the 
notes  of  the  bank  for  all  dues.  In  1815,  when  the  bank  had  been  driven  to  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  in  common  with  other  banks  in  the  country,  the  Legis- 
lature increased  its  capital  stock  to  $v?,000,000,  and  authorized  the  county  seminaries 
to  sell  their  educational  lands  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  the  stock  of  the  suspended 
bank.  In  1817  the  Legislature  legalized  an  agreement  between  the  mott  er  bank 
and  its  thirteen  branches  to  the  effect  that  neither  was  to  be  bound  to  take  the 
notes  of  the  other,  and  thus  made  it  tippear  that  the  State  was  inducing  its  citiztms 
to  take  the  notes  of  banks  that  woiilil  not  take  each  others  notes.  In  1819  the 
charter  was  extended  to  1841 ;  but  again,  in  1820,  it  was  reduced  to  1829,  and 
finally,  in  1822,  repealed. 

**  If  the  old  Bank  of  Kentucky  had  been  left  to  itself  and  not  been  presided  over 
by  the  Legislature,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  a  success  in- 
stead of  a  failure.  It  had  thirteen  branches  in  the  State,  and  they  were  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  have  been  of  great  advantage  if  properly  managed.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  mother  bank  at  Frankfort,  and  of  its  thirteen  branches,  amounted  to 
$2,726,100.  Of  this  the  State  held  $586,400,  and  individuals  $2,139,700.  The  aggre- 
gate capital  of  the  thirteen  branches  was  $1,955,198,  and  that  of  the  mother  bank 
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fT70,902.     After  the  repeal  of  its  charter  in  1822  the  Legislature  extended  enough 
of  its  franchise  from  time  to  time  to  enable  it  to  wind  up  its  affairs."  * 

In  January,  1835,  there  were  still  $31,070.89  of  the  notes  of  the  old  Bank  of 
Kentucky  reported  as  **  in  circulation,  or  lost  or  destroyed  ;  '*  but  the  president 
adds  **  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  which  it  is  confidently  believed  will  ever  be 
presented  for  payment." 

In  1817-18  the  feeling  against  permitting  this  institution  to  continue  longer  to 
enjoy  its  monopoly  took  tangible  form,  and  forty-six  independent  banks  were 
chartered,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $8,270,000,  their  bills  oeing  redeemable  in 
those  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  or  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
specie.  They  were  allowed  to  issue  these  demand  notes  to  an  amount  over  and 
above  the  specie  in  their  vaults  equal  to  three  times  their  capital  stock  less  their 
debts.  These  charters  were  issued  January  26,  1818,  but  in  November  of  the  same 
year  a  pressure  for  specie  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  caused 
them  all,  as  well  as  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  to  suspend— though  the  last  named 
bank  resumed  on  December  10th  of  the  same  year.  The  directors  of  the  newly 
created  banks  were,  it  is  said,  men  destitute  of  experience  or  knowledge  of  financial 
affairs,  and  in  some  instances  devoid  of  commercial  honesty.  Durmg  the  summer 
of  1818  the  State  had  been  flooded  with  their  paper,  and  the  action  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  rendered  necessarv  by  its  own  instinct  of  self-preservation,  in 
calling  in  its  loans  and  presenting  bills  for  redemption  in  specie,  gave  the  impulse 
which  caused  these  banks  to  collapse  like  bubbles,  cai'rying  with  them  the 
speculations  based  upon  their  loans.f 

But  even  before  the  final  repeal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Kentuckj",  the 
Legislature,  November  29,  1820,  chartered  for  a  period  of  20  years  the  Bank  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000.  A  supple- 
mental act,  December  22,  1820,  authorized  the  bank  to  issue  circulating  notes 
to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000.  The  public  faith  was  pledged  for  the  redemption 
of  its  circulation  and  certain  lands  south  of  the  Tennessee  river  were  set 
aside  as  a  guaranty.  This  paper  was  not  made  a  legal  tender,  but  was  made 
payable  and  receivable  for  all  public  debts,  dues  and  taxes;  and  if  a  creditor  re- 
fused to  receive  its  bills  he  became  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  replevin  or  stay 
law.  Loans  to  single  individuals  were  limited  to  $2,000.  **  The  bank  was  to  be 
managed  by  a  president  and  twelve  directors  chosen  by  the  Legislature.  The 
main  bank  was  located  at  Frankfort,  but  it  was  to  have  a  branch  m  each  of  the 
thirteen  judicial  districts  in  the  State.  All  debts  due  to  the  State  could  be  paid  in 
the  notes  of  this  bank,  but,  strange  to  say,  while  its  charter  required  its  own  notes 
to  be  paid  in  specie,  it  permitted  those  who  owed  the  bank  to  pay  what  thev  owed 
in  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky.  There  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  this 
strange  provision  of  the  charter  except  upon  the  assumption  that  it  was  then  the 
fixed  purpose  of  the  Legislature  to  withdraw  the  State  stock,  money  and  business 
from  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  and  to  concentrate  them  in  the  Bank  of  the  Common- 
wealth. And  such  in  fact  was  afterward  done  as  fully  and  as  rapidly  as  they 
could  be  drawn  from  one  bank  and  placed  in  the  other."* 

**  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  the  Bank 
of  Kentucky  was  in  good  condition,  well  managed,  paying  its  notes  in  specie,  and 
its  stock  was  at  par.  By  the  terms  of  its  charter,  as  already  noted,  the  right  was 
reserved  to  the  Legislature  of  electing  such  number  of  directors  as  would  ensure 
control  of  the  Board.  Fearing  that  the  experienced  and  conservative  President 
and  Board  of  Directors,  who  had  hitherto  so  prudently  managed  the  Bank  of 
Kentucky,  might  feel  it  their  duty  to  reject  the  issues  of  the  new  institution,  the 
Legislature  exercised  its  right  and  superseded  the  old  Board  by  men  pledged  to 
receive  the  notes  of  the  new  bank  for  debts  due  the  Bank  of  Kentucky.  This 
action  effected  the  ruin  of  the  latter  bank,  depreciating  its  stock  fifty  per  cent,  and 
compelling  it  to  suspend  specie  payments. "f 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1821,  an  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
the  Commonwealth  set  aside  one-half  of  the  profits  of  the  State  in  the  bank  to 
be  devoted  to  public  instruction — a  promise,  however,  which  was  not  fulfilled,  if 
indeed  there  were  any  profits  to  be  so  appropriated.  January  7,  1824,  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  turned  over  to  the  revenue  whatever  there  was  of  the  literature 
fund,  as  it  was  called,  after  which  nothing  further  is  heard  of  the  bank  as  a  con- 
tributor to  public  instruction. 

**  The  bank  soon  found  that  some  of  its  branches  were  at  places  where 
banking  could  not  be  made  profitable,  and  in  1830  the  Legislature  authorized  the 
mother  bank  to  dispense  with  any  branch  that  did  not  pay  its  way.  This  was  but 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  for  neither  the  mother  bank  nor  any  one  of  its  branches 

*  R.  T.  Darrett:  Early  Banking  in  Kentucky,  in  Kentucky  Banken"  AsMCiatUm  Prootedimffiy  189i. 
t  J.  J.  Knox,  in  Bhodts'  Journal  qf  Banking^  S«ptember\  189i. 
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in  a  prosperous  condition.  Its  stocks  and  its  notes  were  at  c.  fatal  discount 
and  no  act  of  the  Legislature  could  inspire  confidence  in  tliem.  The  bank  was 
first  restricted  to  the  issue  of  notes  of  denominations  between  $1  and  $100;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  many  persons  did  not  want  so  much  as  $100  or  even  $1  of  its 
paper,  and  notes  for  the  fractions — shinplasters — in  denominations  of  6^,  12^, 
26  and  60  cents  were  made,  many  of  which  were  never  redeemed."* 

By  March  22,  1822,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  had  fallen  to 
<12i  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  they  continued  to  fall  in  value  until  they  passed  at  a 
small  fraction  of  their  face  value,  and  creditors  were  left  to  accept  a  fraction  of 
their  debt  in  full  payment  or  go  without  payment  for  two  years,  running  the  risk 
of  further  delays  and  perhaps  ultimate  failure  of  payment. 

Meanwhile  the  Circuit  Court,  and  later,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  decided  against 
the  constitutionality  of  the  replevin  feature  of  law.  Thereupon  ensued  a  fierce  and 
long  continued  struggle  between  the  Legislature  and  the  judiciary,  involving  the 
attempted  abolition  of  the  existing  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  creation  in  its  stead 
of  a  new  CouH,  with  three  justices  with  salaries  of  $2,000  each,  payable  in  Bank  of 
Commonwealth  notes.  In  1827  the  controversy  was  closed  in  favor  of  the  old 
Court. 

In  connection  with  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  the  question 
whether  the  bills  of  this  bank  were  such  bills  of  credit  as  are  forbidden  by  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  provides  that  States  shall  not 
emit  bills«of  credit,  came  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  charter  of 
the  bank  provided  that  it  should  be  established  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  and  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  President  and 
twelve  Directors,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  and,  moreover,  that  it  should  be 
exclusively  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Supreme  Court  had  pre- 
viously, in  the  case  of  Craig  vs.  State  of  Missouri,  decided  that  bills  of  the  State 
issued  through  loan  offices  were  unconstitutional,  and  the  question  here  arising  as 
to  whether  the  bills  of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  creature  of  the  State, 
with  a  capital  subscribed  wholly  by  the  State  and  managed  by  State  ofticers,  the 
profits  from  which  were  to  accrue  to  the  State,  did  not  come  under  the  same  rule, 
it  was  held  that  the  law  was  not  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  notes  issued  by  the 
institution  were  not  bills  of  credit  of  the  State. 

In  1830  the  bank,  by  authority  of  the  Legislature,  ceased  to  loan  money,  and 
for  the  simple  reason,  though  not  so  stated,  that  nobody  wanted  to  borrow  its 
money.  Its  charter  expired  in  1841,  but  such  of  its  franchises  as  were  necessary  to 
wind  up  its  aifairs  were  from  time  to  time  extended  by  the  Legislature,  and,  like 
the  old  Bank  of  Kentucky,  it  continued  for  many  years  trying  to  collect  its  assets 
and  pay  its  debts.  It  may,  however,  be  considered  as  having  closed  its  banking 
business  when  it  ceased  to  loan  money.* 

The  State  of  Kentucky  seems  by  this  time  to  have  learned  that  a  controlling 
interest  in  a  banking  institution  was  not  always  an  advantageous  condition,  either 
for  the  bank  or  for  the  State.  It  was  not,  however,  yet  ready  to  withdraw  en|;irely 
from  banking  ventures.  In  1833-5  three  banks  were  incorporated,  the  Bank  of 
Louisville,  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky.  The 
second  of  these  was  chartered  February  22,  1834,  for  thirty  years,  with  a  capital  of 
$5,000,000.  Of  this  amount  $2,000,000  was  reserved  for  subscription  by  the  State. 
In  1843  the  State  stock  in  the  bank  was  reduced  to  $1,000,000.  The  State  subscrip- 
tions were  paid  for  by  the  issues  of  bonds,  a  part  of  which  were  held  by  the  bank  as 
an  investment  and  the  remainder  sold.  The  management  was  through  eleven  di- 
rectors, eight  chosen  by  the  stockholders  and  three  by  the  State.  The  bank  was 
authorized  to  open  a  pnncipal  office  at  Louisville  and  six  branches,  including  one 
••to  be  located  and  continued  at  the  seat  of  government,  unless  the  Legislature 
shall  otherwise  direct,  to  aid  in  the  management  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  State." 
The  branches  first  established  were  at  Frankfort,  Lexington,  Maysville,  Greens- 
burg,  Bowling  Green,  and  Hopkinsville.  The  amount  of  notes  originally  issued 
was:  Frankfort,  $241,000 ;  Maysville,  $126,000;  Lexington,  $200,000;  Greensburg, 
$60,000;  Bowling  Green,  $60,000;  Hopkinsville,  $60,000.  These  limits  were  subse- 
quently raised,  and  by  May,  1837,  the  issues  of  the  principal  bank  appear  to  have 
been  $2,430,000,  and  of  the  branches  $1,505,000. 

In  1837  the  treasurer  was  directed  to  use  a  certain  proportion  of  the  revenues 
received  from  the  U.  S.  in  paying  up  some  of  the  shares  in  the  bank  subscribed  for 
by  the  State ;  in  return  for.which  the  bank  opened  an  additional  branch  at  Danville. 

The  course  of  the  bank  was  marked  by  a  thoroughly  conservative  and  able 
management  which  earned  for  it  a  well  deserved  success.  The  years  of  the  war  in- 
terfered somewhat  with  its  business,  and  resulted  in  the  closing  of  all  the  branches, 
•except  that  at  Frankfort.    In  1877  the  Bank  purchased,  at  an  estimated  valuation 

*  Dnrrett :  *  *  Barly  BAntdDg  in  Ken  tacky.  ** 
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of  *S72,848,  remainder  at  the  stock  held  bv  the  Stat«,  which  thereupon  resigned  it* 
interests  and  retired  from  the  field  of  banking.* 

The  following  is  a,  statement  of  the  cuculation  ot  each  of  these  three  institi^ 
tiona  for  various  years :  f 
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Delawabe. 

It  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  Delaware  early  ventured  a  short  way  into 
the  field  of  State  banking,  and  that  the  relations  then  assumed  have  been  main- 
tained  to  the  present  time. 

Feb.  8,  1807,  the  Farmer's  Bank  o(  Delaware  was  granted  a  charter  by  an  act 
the  preamble  of  which  read  ; 

"Whereatt,  the  establishment  of  a  bank  for  the  State  of  Delaware  upon  a 
foundation  sufficiently  extensive  to  answer  the  purposes  intended  thereby,  wilt  be 
conducive  to  the  general  interests  of  the  State,  and  tend  to  promote  the  agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufactures  thereof ;  therefore,"  etc. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  was  tSOO.OOO,  of  which  |100,000  was  subscribed  by  the 
BtaU,  and  the  remainder  apportioned  among  thecounties  for  subscriptions  by  indi- 
viduals. The  head  otRce  was  located  at  Dover,  and  branches  established  at  New 
Castle  and  Georgetown.  Thi>  hank  was  managed  by  37  directors,  one-third  of 
whom  were  appointed  by  the  State.  The  debts  to  be  contracted  by  the  bank  were 
limited  to  twice  the  capital  stock. 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  bank  was  afterwards  increased  to  91,000.000,  and 
the  actual  capital  to  t680,000  ;  and  a  third  branch  at  Wilmington  waa  added.  The 
institution  seems  always  to  have'been  prudently  managed. 

The  bank  never  had  a  monopoly  of  the  circulation  of  the  State,  yet  always 
occupied  a  promment  position  in  that  regard.  In  1835,  out  of  a  total  circulation  of 
$623,397,  retorted  in  the  State,  1339,378  waa  issued  by  the  Farmers'  Bank.  Two 
yeara  later,  out  of  a  total  circulation  of  (718,948  by  the  four  banks  then  iu  the  State, 
1886,583  is  that  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  and  its  branches.  In  1848  there  were  but 
three  banks  in  operation — the  Farmers'  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  1680,000  and  circu- 
lation of  <3H3,889,  and  two  others,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  1308,470  and  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  (341,940.  By  1857  the  number  of  banks  in  the  State  had  increased 
to  eight,  with  a  total  circulation  of  (1,894,094,  of  which  (536,758  was  issued  by  the 
Farmers'  Bank.  This  was  also  the  only  institution  at  that  time  possessing  branches, 
tliough  the  Bank  of  Smyrna  bad  earlier  operated  a  single  branch.  At  the  opening 
of  the  year  1861  the  Farmers'  Bank  had  (358,586  outstanding  circulation. 

In  1886  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  enable  it  to  become  a  National  bank  ; 
but  thedirectors  refused  to  sanction  the  change,  audit  has  continued  to  the  present 
time  under  its  State  charter.  The  Statt?  of  Delaware  now  owns  8,714  shares  of 
iU  stock,  listed  in  the  repoi't  of  the  Auditor  for  1893  at  (403,840,  from  which 
it  derived  an  income  of  (32,000  during  the  preceding  year.  Because  of  this 
ownership  the  State,  through  its  Legislature,  appoints  three  directors  for  the 
principal  bank  and  three  for  each  of  its  branches.  The  State  Treasurer,  who  i» 
also  trustee  ot  the  School  Fund,  is  required  to  deposit  money  belonging  to  the 
State  or  School  Fund  in  the  Farmers'  Bank. 

North  Carolina. 

The  charter  of  the  State  Bank,  enacted  in  1810,  authorired  that  corporation  to 
raise  a  capital  Rtock  of  (1,600,000,  and  directed  books  to  be  opened  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions for  that  amount,  requiring  at  the  same  time  that  individuals  subscribing 
for  stock  should  pay  three-fourths  of  the  amount  subscribed  in  specie.  Books  were 
accordingly  opened,  and  the  sum  subscribed,  including  the  subscription  of  (2S0,000for 
the  State,  amounted  to  (1,175,600.    Ot  this  sum  only  about  (500,000  was  paid  in,  u 
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nqnired  by  the  charter,  in  pold  or  silver.  The  balance  waa  paid  in  Bank  notes. 
Upon  the  capital  thus  constiHitcd,  tli>'  bank  wi>nt  into  opcrution.  By  November, 
1818,  the  proportion  between  noteii  in  cirviilaliun  and  the  specie  on  hand  was 
nearly  IS  to  1.  lii  other  words,  the  bunk  huU  largely  upwards  of  11  and 
nearly  12  dollars  of  their  notes  in  circulation  for  every  dollar  of  upecic  in  their 
vaults.  The  directoi'9  Iben  ordered  hooks  to  be  opened  to  receive  HMbK<'ri[iti<>nB  for 
the  (434,000  w hioh  remained  iinsiil>scrll>ed  when  the  books  wei-e  llrstt  opimid  ;  and 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  order  by  wliii'li  this  additional  Kiibscription  was  anihorized, 
that  the  subscrilwrsmi'gr/tf  pay  it  in  the  rioli-s  of  the  ba«k.  The  reason  usKJ^^ned  for 
t Kin  operation  of  the  directors  is  lliat  tln-v  were  desirous  of  applvinKnKjion;u:e  to  a 
pnrtof  tlieirontstandinf,'  debt;  nnil  by  w:iy  of  cidliii^  in  |434,0(N)  of  their  notes, 
Ibi-y  nutliorizt-d  individuals  who  held  them  to  Huhs<-rilH>  for  stock  in  llif  bank  to 
that  amount,  and  pay  fur  it  in  tlieir  note-.  Before  all  theinstallnipntsl>i-tame pay- 
able, the  State  Bank,  Dank  of  Newborn  and  Bank  of  Ca|ie  Fear,  entei'ed  into  a 
tomnal  i-esohiticn  tlii-ouf,'li  ilieirdole^'ati'S  assembled  at  Fayetteville,  in  June,  1819, 
got  to  iwy  specie*;  and  Ihcir  notes  immediately  Tell  to  IT)  percent,  below  par.  "The 
drpreciat'ionof  the  notes  of  all  the  Banks,  oit'nN;oned  bylbe  refusal  of  Ibi' Banks  to 
■nakei^ood  their  notes  wiih  sjiecie,  has  1>een  pi-oductive  of  inirulculahle  iiiiscliief  to 
the  coinmiinily ;  and  it  is  no  conNlderuhle  a^rgnivattonof  the  mitichief  lo  know  that 
ia  the  case  of  the  Stale  Bank  lan^'O  quantities  of  their  notes  have  otvasjonally  been 
thrown  into  c-ircidulion  liy  themselves  in  the  piirehuso  of  cotton.  •  •  •  Another 
remarkable  tact  in  the  history  of  the  State  Bitnk  is  that,  to  j>i-olect themselves  from 
demands  for  np'H'ie,  thoy  determined  at  one  tinii-  lo  administer  an  oath  to  an  indi- 
vidual presenting  their  notes  for  speeie,  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  state  that  he 
was  not  n  broker."  • 

The  items  of  capital,  circulation  and  loans  and  discounts  in  Die  closing  years  of 
the  institution  were : 
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lation  outstandini;  of  tl'JU.OUO.     Tliis  ( 
redeemed  at  [Kir  when  |)i-esented. 

In  18:3,  Just  befoi-e  the  expiration 
islature  chartered  the  Bank  of  tlio 
capital  of  <l,riO0.0-0— fSCO.UOO  fur  i.idt' 
By  Aupust  3(1,  lfl3lt.  tlie  whole  of  III 
was  at  Raleigh  and  the  l>ank  had  po<  - 


■)f  t  lie  charter  of  the  firet  State  Bunk,  the  Lev- 
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ttockholders  nught  designate.  In  1)J!IR  it  liatl  live  branches— at  Newbern.  TarUoro*. 
Fayetteville,  Wilmington  and  Elizalieth  City— in  addition  to  agencies  at  several 
Other  |M>intH.  The  branches  issued  notes  payable  at  their  resjwctive  otlii-es.  The 
agtnetes  merely  made  disi^unts  and  purchased  bills  of  excbiinge  with  funds  of  the 
principal  bank ;  they  were  mei'u  ullices  of  t  he  princi[ial  liank  and  ki'pt  no  account 
with  any  other.  Additional  branches  at  Charlotte,  Milton  and  Mon1|;omery  wera 
opened  in  later  years.  Its  cii'culalion  at  that  time  amounted  to  $:?. 107,760.  This, 
however,  was  during  the  expansion  that  preceded  the  crisis  of  183T,  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  largest  amount  ever  reported. 

The  following  will  show  the  capital,  circulation  and  loans  and   discounts  at 
various  dates : 
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Id  18S9  the  Bank  ot  the  State  of  North  Caroliaa  was  supeneded  by  th« 
o(  North  Carolina,  which  asBumed  the  debts  of  tlie  former. 

The  State  ot  North  Carolina  also  owned  more  than  one-third  the  capital  i 
Banh  of  Cape  Fear ;  but  as  this  was  not  regarded  as  a  Stat«  institution,  it  ne« 
be  diocussea  in  this  conoectioD. 


SoDTH  Carolina. 

In  181S,  to  relieve  the  financial  diBtress  then  prevailing,  the  Legislature 
tert'dtheBankofthe  State  ot  South  Carolina.  This  bank  was  toi-et^eiveoo  d< 
all  stocks  and  bonds  aed  unexpended  cash  and  all  taxen  collected  in  the  future, 
title  was  vested  in  the  president  and  directors,  and  the  faith  of  the  Stati 
pledged  to  support  the  bank  and  make  good  all  losses.  The  institution  had  { 
to  make  loans  on  both  real  and  personal  security  at  seven  per  cent,  interest 
able  in  advance,  and  loans  to  be  renewable  for  years.  The  bank  was  to  pay  t. 
terest  on  the  State  debt  and  its  charter  was  to  run  till  \8M.  The  State  of  I 
Carolina  was  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  bank,  which  was  the  llscal  agent  c 
State.  It  received  all  tuxes,  paid  all  demands,  negotiated  all  loans,  and  rec 
the  assets  of  the  State. 

In  1813  its  actual  capital  was  but  little  more  than  f  150,000;  but  from  su 
proflts  and  from  the  assets  turned  over  to  it  by  the  Stat«,  it  was  increased  b] 
to  SI,196,SS0.  In  1638  the  Comptroller,  alter  noting  that  the  bank  had  pai^ 
the  Treasury  as  net  income  to  that  date  the  sum  of  tl, 31.1.977,  added: 

"The  propriety  for  the  original  establishment  of  the  bonk  cannot  now  bi 
Bidered  as  open  to  discussion,  but  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  present  < 
tion  of  our  finances,  their  intimate  connection  with  and  reliance  upon  the  I 
together  with  the  heavy  burden  imposed  upon  the  latter  in  relation  to  our  j 
debt,  there  remains  little  doubt  that  to  nourish  and  guard  its  interests  is  at  pi 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  Legislature." 

In  1880  the  charter  ot  the  bank  was  renewed  until  1856.  The  bank  had  br« 
at  Columbia  and  Camden,  but  alt  the  notes  of  the  bank,  whether  put  in  circul 
by  the  branclies  or  by  the  head  oflice,  seem  to  have  been  issued  by  the  latter, 
table  which  toUows  will  indicate  somewhat  ot  the  condition  of  the  instituti< 
frequent  itatervals  during  the  period  ot  its  existence. 
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"In  18S3  the  charter  was  again  extended  until  1871.  Even  the  Civil  Wa 
not  destroy  the  bank,  and  in  18ST  it  still  lield  a  lar^e  amount  ot  assets,  boi 
which  had  been  rendered  ot  doubtful  value,  belonging  to  the  State.  In  186 
first  Republican  (negro)  Legislature  passed  an  Act  to  close  the  bank,  and  in 
it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers."* 

•  J.  J.  Enoi,  m  S^odM'  Journal  qf  BaiMng,  Oct.,  ISBt, 
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Indiana. 

When  Indiana  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  1816,  there  were  in  operation  two 
tMUiks  chartered  in  1814,  one  of  whicti.  the  Bank  of  Vincennes,  incorporated 
September  10,  1814,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  was  adopted  as  the  State  bank  of 
Indiana,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  which  prohibited  the  establishment  of 
any  bank  except  a  State  bank,  but  provided  in  express  terms  that  the  existing 
banks  might  be  consolidated  into  such  State  bank.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
adoption  the  powers  of  tlie  incorporation  were  enlarged,  and  it  was  authorized  to 
increase  its  banking  facilities  by  additional  $1,000,000  capital  divided  into  10,000 
shares  of  $100  each.  Of  these  shares,  3,750  were  reserved  to  be  subscribed  for  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The  remainder  were  to  be  offered  to 
private  individuals,  corporations  and  companies.  The  Bank  of  Vincennes  was  also 
authorized  to  affiliate  the  Farmei's'  &  Meclianies'  Bank  of  Indiana,  at  Madison,  as 
one  of  its  branches.  Biunches  were  also  established  at  Brookvillo,  Coiydon  and 
Vevay.  In  1821,  scarcely  five  years  after  the  Bank  of  Vincennes  had  been  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  State  bank,  violations  of  the  powers  granted  by  its  charter  had  be- 
come notorious.  The  Legislature,  on  December  31,  1821,  authorized  proceedings 
against  it  which  resulted  in  its  being  deprived  of  its  franchise  and  privileges.  A 
lai'ge  amount  of  its  notes  became  utterly  worthless,  but  those  of  the  Farmers'  & 
Mechanics'  Bank  were  ultimately  redeemed.  The  actual  paid-in  capital  of  both 
banks  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  than  $202,857.* 

For  the  next  thirteen  vears  Indiana  was  without  banks  of  any  sort.  **In  1834, 
the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  was  incorporated,  with  ten  branches,  afterwards  in- 
creased to  thirteen,  the  branches  being  mutually  liable  for  tlie  debts  of  each  other. 
Each  share  was  subject  to  a  tax  of  twelve  and  one-half  cents  annually  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes.  If  an  ad  valorem  svstem  of  taxation 
should  be  authorized  by  the  State,  the  stock  was  to  be  liable  tlie  same  as  other 
capital,  not  exceeding  on"  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  director  of  the  parent  bank 
were  to  have  charge  of  the  plates  and  unsigned  notes  of  the  branches,  and  were 
authorized  to  deliver  to  them  an  amount  of  circulation  not  exceeding  twice  the 
amount  of  the  stock  subscribed. 

**  The  State  Bank  was  chartered,  as  were  many  other  banks  in  different  States, 
to  fill  the  vacuum  which  it  was  anticipated  would  result  from  the  wmding  up  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  parent  bank  itself  was  merely  a  Board  of  Control 
the  President  and  five  Directors  of  which  were  elected  by  the  Legislature.  All  the 
business  was  done  by  the  branches,  which  were  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  Central  Board  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  National  Banks  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The  branches  each 
elected  one  director  who  formed  a  part  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  charier  ex- 
tended until  January  1,  1857,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  State  Bank  no  other 
bank  was  to  be  created  or  authorized.  The  capital  of  each  branch  was  $160,000, 
one  half  to  be  taken  by  the  State  and  the  other  by  individual  stockholders.  The 
whole  capital  was  paid  in  silver.  The  Stale  paicl  in  its  proportion  at  once.  The 
individual  stockholaer  paid  in  $18.75  on  each  fifty  dollars  share  and  the  remaining 
$81.25  was  paid  for  him  by  the  State  upon  his  giving  real  estate  security  at  one-half 
its  improved  value  for  the  repayment.  The  money,  to  make  its  own  payments  and 
those  advanced  for  the  stoi;k holders,  was  obtained  by  the  Stale  by  the  sale  in  Lon- 
don of  its  own  5j^  bonds,  which  were  known  as  bank  bonds,  the  interest  lieing  pro- 
vir«d  for  from  the  dividends  of  the  Statestock.  All  capital  was  thus  paid  in  cjusii ; 
eacli  stockholder  was  liable  for  an  amount  equal  to  his  stock,  and  each  branch  was 
liiU)]e  for  the  debts  of  the  other  branches."* 

No  note  under  $5  was  allowed  to  be  issued,  and  the  Legislature  reserved  the 
right  to  restrict  it  to  $10  within  ten  years. 

In  January,  1836,  an  amendment  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  allowing  the 
discounts  to  be  extended  to  two  and  one-half  times  the  capital,  and  permitting  the 
branches  to  increase  their  capitals  to  $250,000  each,  though  only  four  ever  had 
over  $200,000. 

The  bank  commenced  business  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  at  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  speculation  which  nearly  bankrupted 
the  whole  nation,  and  which  culminated  in  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  1837.  At  this 
disastrous  crisis  nearly  every  bank  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States  failed, 
with  the  exof*ption  of  the  Stulti  Bank  of  Indiana.  A  very  large  number  of  those  of 
the  Eastern  States  were  totally  ruined.  The  bank  diif,  however,  suspend  specie 
payments  in  1838.  In  1841,  it  was  authorized  to  issue  notes  of  a  less  denomination 
than  $5,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $1,0(K),000,  on  the  payment  of  one  per 
cent,  for  the  privilege.     In  1839,  its  circulation  was  $2,951,594  of  which  about  one- 

*  J.  J.  Knox,  in  Bhoda^  Journal  qf  Ba/ikinff%  September,  1892. 
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third   wes  noles 

or  ri  and  the  remainder  mainly  tlO  and  $30.     In  1845.  the  total 

circulatioQ  was  (3,537,351,  ol  nliich  »530,893  was  notes  below  (5. 
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•  IndlaDiinll*,  lAwrencfSure.  Kichmonil,  M«dl»on,   > 
Tim  Ilaaio,  Lnlayetie,  Fori  Wajne,  Souili  Bwid.  MIcbiRun 

The  bank  resumed  epecie  payments  in  1841,  and  thereafter,  uader  able  manage- 
ment maintained  a  liigli  creilit,  and  wiicn  its  cliarter  exi)ire[l  in  1867,  it  was  with 
deep  ivgrpt  on  llie  )iart  of  many  that  the  new  constitution  precluded  its  renewal 
upon  the  foi'mcr  liaHis.*  But,  influenced  perhaps  more  hy  the  disaatrous  failures  of 
neai'ly  every  otliei-  bunking  inKtitution  under  State  management  than  by  any  short- 
comin>:s  in  tlje  HIate  Biink  of  Indiana,  the  people  in  1851  had  inserted  in  the  Stale 
constitution,  the  section  :  "  T)ie  State  xhall  not  be  a  stockholder  in  any  bank  after 
the  expiration  of  the  present  liank  charter ;  nor  sliall  the  credit  of  tiie  State  ever 
be  given  or  loaned  in  aid  of  anv  person,  association  or  corporation." 

Forthcei.noD.OUO  invested'bv  tlie  State  in  the  institution  it  had  received  as  its 
profits  fully  $3..'>00.O00.  Of  the  numerous  enterprises  in  which  the  State  of  Indiana 
enibarliod — and,  for  th:it  matter,  of  Iho  numerous  banking  enterprises  in  wbicl> 
any  of  the  States  embarked— this  seems  to  have  been  about  the  most  successful. 

MlSSISSIFI>I. 

In  1818  an  act  was  passed  reorganizing,  as  a  State  institution,  the  Bank  of 
afississippi,  wliicli  was  IhTeaftcr  known  as  the  Bank  of  the  Slate  of  Mississippi.  Its 
capital  was  liuiited  to  CS.Oi^O.UOO.  of  which  one-ilfth  was  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
State,  wliich  was  to  appoint  one-third  the  directors.  The  notes  of  the  bank  were 
made  1-eceiviiblc  for  all  payments  to  the  Stat?  ;  and  the  bank  was  given  a  monop- 
oly. Its  antlioj'izL'd  capital  was  never  all  paid  in,  but  the  management  of  the 
bank  seems  to  liave  been  satisfactory.  In  1637  a  Stale  loan  of  S'JSO,GOO  was  author-  - 
ized,  wilh  wliicb  to  pay  all  debts  due  from  the  State  to  tiie  bank. 

In  1830.  disiregai-ding  tije  pledge  given  in  1818,  that  no  other  bank  should  be 
established,  the  Legislature  cliartered.  for  a  term  of  3!i  ye;>rs,  the  Planters'  Bank, 
witli  a  <>apital  of  *3.I)00.00C,  and  made  it  the  llscal  agent  of  the  State. 

The  preamble  of  (lie  cliarler  reads :  "  Whereas  the  establishment  of  a  bank 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  the  purposes  of  general  convenience  and  public  reve- 
nue would  *  •  •  •  by  a  creation  of  revenue  relieve  the  citizens  of  the  State 
from  BD  oppressive  burden  of  taxes,  and  enable  them  to  realize  the  blessings  of  a 
correct  system  of  internal  improvement,  therefore,"  etc. 

Of  till)  total  capital,  increased  to  14,000.000,  the  State  subscribed  tS,000,OO0,  for  ' 
the  payment  of  wliich  it  issued  bonds  bearing  0^  interest.    The  bonds  were  sold  at 
a  premium  of  »350.O00,  which  was  deposited   in  tlie  bank  as  a  sinking  fund  from 
wtiicli,  together  with  dividends  declared  on  its  bank  stock,  the  interest  was  to  be 

Said.     Tlie  State  slock  in  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  was  also  sold  at  this 
me,  and  the  pi'oceeds  turned  into  the  new  bank.     At  first  the  State  was  to  select 
n  directors  to  act  with  six  chosen  by  the  stockholders;  but  three  years  later. 
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of  the  majority  of  the  board.  The  State  was  pledged  to  make  eood  all  losses 
arising  from  deficiency  of  the  funds  of  the  bank,  in  proportion  to  the  stock  owned 
by  the  State.  Notes  under  $5  were  prohibited,  and  the  aggregate  circulation  was 
limited  to  three  times  the  capital  stock. 

The  bank  paid  annual  dividends  of  K%  until  September,  1839,  when  the  sinking 
fund  amounted  to  $800,(>00.  The  State,  however,  shortly  after  this  transferred  its 
interest  to  the  Mississippi  Railroad  Co.,  and  the  most  of  the  sinking  fund  was  subse- 
quently lost.     Its  notes  m  1842  were  worth  but  70  cents  on  the  dollar. 

During  the  most  of  its  career  the  bank  operated  eight  branches.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  give  the  amount  of  capital,  circulation  and  loans  and  discounts, 
respectively,  at  various  dates  throughout  the  period  of  its  existence  : 

CAPITAL.  CIRCULATION.  LOANS  AND  DISCOUNTS. 

Jan.  1838 $2,666,806  $1,510,426  $5,461,464 

Dec.  1834 8.890.412  1,762,170  6,876.121 

Jan.  18% 4,189,140  2,477,876  10,.'*W,288 

**     1887 4,aO'»,140  1,9^7.886  10.215,996 

Nov.  1887 ^,205,140  1,462,696  8,742,910 

Jan.   1888 4.205,140  1,781,641 

Juneia88 4,208,500  1,877,110  6,436,333 

Dec.  1839 4,261,000  362,562 

Dec.  1841 4,261,200  601,828  ]  I'JJl'^* 

•  Suspended  debt. 

The  next  venture  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  the  business  of  banking  was  in 
connection  with  the  Mississippi  Union  Bank.  Its  charter,  granted  in  1838,  pro- 
vided for  a  capital  of  $15,000,000,  •*  to  be  raised  by  means  of  loans  to  be  obtained 
by  the  directors."  These  loans  were  to  be  negotiated  through  bonds  of  the  State,  for 
the  security  of  which  the  credit  of  the  State  was  pledged.  The  stocky  however,  was 
to  be  subsi-ribed  by  real  estate  ownera  alone,  who  were  to  give  mortgages  to  secure 
their  subscriptions. 

In  1838  the  first  $5,000,000  of  these  bonds  were  issued  and  put  on  the  market. 
All  were  sold  at  par  throu>rh  Nicholas  Biddle,  president  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  then  operating  under  a  Pennsylvania  charter.  The  proceeds  were  paid  in 
instalments  of  $1,00.),000  each  at  intervals  of  two  months.  The  other  banks  of  the 
country  at  the  time  not  being  on  a  specie  basis,  the  bank  decided  for  the  present 
to  issue  only  post  notes.  On  September  27,  1838,  the  Board  of  Managera  com- 
menced discounting,  issuing  post  notes  payable  August  1st,  1839.  By  January  17, 
1839,  the  notes  discounted  on  pei-sonal  security  alone,  or  upon  pei-sonal  security  and 
cotton,  amounted  to  more  tlian  $4,000,000;  and  the  post  notes  in  circulation  at  the 
same  (late  aggregated  $2,228, 150  and  demand  notes  $51 ,000.  A  report  of  a  legislative 
investigating  committee  in  April,  1840,  makes  the  total  issue  of  parent  bank  and 
six  branches  outstanding  on  that  date,  $:i, 337.605.  By  IVcember,  1841,  this  had 
been  reduced  to  $1,872,360.  The  resources  at  this  latter  date  included  $4  868.158  of 
**  suspended  "  debt. 

The  management  of  the  institution  seems  to  have  been  not  onlv  visionary,  but 
grossly  negligent  in  scrutinizing  the  character  of  the  paper  offered  for  discount,  and 
many  loans  were  made  where  it  afterwards  transpired  nothing  could  ()e  collected. 
The  proceeds  of  the  $5,000,000  of  State  bonds,  disposed  of  in  1838,  had  all  been 
wasted  in  less  than  eighteen  months  after  the  bank  commenced  discounting  in 
September  of  1838.  Nearly  a  million  dollars  was  lost  by  advances  on  cotton  alone. 
By  1842  the  condition  of  the  bank  had  become  so  hopeless  that  an  assignment  wm 
had  and  preparations  made  to  wind  up  the  institution. 

In  setting  forth  the  situation  to  the  Legislature  in  1842,  the  Governor  said: 
"The  interest  on  those  bonds  has  not  been  piid  during  the  past  year.  The  Mississippi 
Union  Bank  will  not  be  able  hereafter  to  pay  any  p:^rtion  of  the  interest  or  prin- 
cipal of  those  bonds.  With  good  management  the  bank  may  possibly,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  be  enableii,  at  a  day  far  distant,  to  take  up  all  her  circulation 
($1,872,366)."     The  paper  of  the  bank  was  then  selling  at  35  cents  on  the  dollar. 

As  ea»lv  as  1841  the  interest  on  ail  of  the  State  bonds — both  those  issued  in 
behalf  of  the  Planters*  Bank,  amounting  to  $2,000,000,  and  the  $5,000,000  which  had 
actually  been  issued  and  sold  for  the  Mississippi  Union  Bank — was  in  default.  The 
State,  after  a  protracted  discussion,  then  denied  all  obligations  to  pay  the  bonds, 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  not  issued  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
requirements,  and,  finally,  a  constitutional  amendment  was  passed  forbidding  the 
payment  of  any  of  them. 

Illinois. 

The  Constitution  of  1818,  upon  the  admission  of  Illinois  as  a  State,  prohibited 
the  establishment  of  any  new  bank  except  a  State  bank  and  branches  ;  and  at  the 
first  session  of  the  State  Legislature  a  new  bank  was  incorporated,  ny  act  approved 
March  22,  1819,  by  the  name  of  the  **  President,  Directors  and  Company  of  the 
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State  Bank  of  Illinois/*  This  was  to  be  the  joint  property  of  individuals  and  of  tha 
State.  Half  of  its  stock  of  four  millions  was  to  he  subscribed  by  individuals,  the 
rest  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  whenever  the  Legislature  should  deem  it  proper.  Ten 
percent,  of  such  subscriptions  as  were  made  was  to  be  paid  down  in  specie  or  cur- 
rent bank  notes;  but  as  soon  as  firteen  thousand  dollars  had  been  actually  re- 
ceived, directors  were  to  be  elected  and  business  begin.  The  president  and  six 
directors  were  to  be  elected  by  joint  convention  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentiitives  and  six  directors  by  the  stockholders.  Branch  banks  could  be  established 
to  the  number  of  ten. 

So  far  as  this  new  bank,  incorporated  in  1819  under  the  name  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Illinois,  was  concerned,' these  provisions  were  not  impoilant,  for  no  stock  was 
ever  subscribed,  and  the  bank  never  existed,  therefore,  except  on  the  statute  books 
of  the  State, 

As  neither  the  act  incorporating  this  new  bank  nor  the  modiflcation  of  it 
shortly  after,  allowing  subscribers  to  pay  for  the  stock  in  State  warrants  rather 
than  in  specie,  was  successful  in  inducing  subscrhj^tions,  tlie  Legislature,  at  its  next 
session  in  1821,  repealed  the  law.  and  embarked  the  State  of  Illinois  in  a  new  bank- 
ing project,  wherein  it  acted  officially  and  exclusively  and  without  the  co-operation 
of  any  private  persons,* 

On  February  3,  1821,  there  was  passed  an  act  entitled  "  An  Act  establishing 
the  State  Bank  of  Illinois,"  which  was  to  have  a  capital  stock  of  half  a  million 
dollars,  based  entirely  upon  the  credit  of  the  State.  Its  headquarters  were  to  be 
at  Vandalia,  the  seat  of  Government,  and  it  was  to  be  owned  entirely  by  the  State. 
The  State  was  divided  into  live  districts,  each  to  have  a  branch  of  the  ^tate  Bank 
of  Illinois.  There  were  to  be  a  president  and  six  directors  of  the  principal  bank,  and 
five  directors  for  each  branch  bank,  to  be  elected  by  the  Legislature  every  two 
years.  The  bank  was  authorized  to  issue  notes  of  the  denominations  of  $1,  $2,  $3, 
$5,  $10  and  $20  bearing  2  per  cent,  annual  interest  and  payable  in  ten  years. 

The  circulating  notes  were  made  receivable  in  ]):iyment  of  State* and  County 
taxes,  and  for  costs  and  foes  and  salaries  of  public  orticers  ;  and  the  refusal  by  a 
creditor  to  receive  them  in  payment  of  a  del»t  enabled  the  debtor,  by  giving  per- 
sonal security,  to  stay  collection  fo**  three  years.  The  law  required  the  bank  to 
lend  to  the  people  $100  on  personal  security,  and  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $1,0C0, 
upon  notes  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate. 

The  act  further  provided  for  the  distribution  of  these  bills,  which,  as  is  seen, 
■were  based  entirely  upon  the  credit  and  taxing  power  of  the  State,  for  no  capital 
was  ever  invested  in  the  bank.  Indeed  the  capital  is  explicitly  specified  in  the  act 
referred  to  as  the  half-million  dollare  of  bills  which  the  bank  was  authorized  to 
issue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  but  $300,000  of  them  were  emitted.  Each  branch  bank 
by  the  terms  of  the  law  was  given  that  portionate  share  of  this  issue  which  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  that  district  bore  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  The 
law  provided  that  as  soon  as  the  president  and  directors  of  the  different  branches 
were  furnished  with  the  several  sums  as  specified,  they  were  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  loan  out  the  same,  or  so  nmch  thereof  as  might  be  applied  for  by  citizens 
residing  within  the  district,  and  that  the  president  and  directors  of  the  principal 
bank  and  each  of  its  branches,  in  the  granting  of  loans  to  the  several  applicants, 
should  make  among  the  inhabitants  composing  each  of  their  respective  districts  a 
di-stribution  as  nearly  as  practicable  according  to  the  relative  population  contained 
in  the  respective  counties  in  such  districts. 

The  bank  went  into  operation  during  the  Summer  of  1821.  Everyone  who 
could  get  an  endorser  borrowed  his  $100,  and  these  loans,  with  those  made  on  real 
estate  security,  soon  amounted  to  the  whole  capital  of  the  bank.  The  notes  were 
to  be  renewed  on  payment  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  principal  annually.  The  law  pro- 
vided that  each  year  one-tenth  of  the  loans  which  were  thus  proviaed  for  should  be 
called  in,  and  one-tentli  part  of  the  whole  amount  of  notes  should  be  redeemed  and 
withdiiiwn  from  circulation. 

Not  long  after,  the  circulation  of  the  bank  was  quoted  at  seventy-five  cents  on 
the  dollar,  then  at  fifty  cents,  and  finallv  at  twenty-five  cents,  when  it  ceased  to 
circulate.  By  the  year  1824,  it  became  impossible  to  pav  the  expenses  of  the  State 
Government  with  the  notes  at  their  par  value,  and  the  State  officers  were  paid  in 
them  at  their  real  value — thus  frequently  receiving  three  dollars  in  bank  notes  in 
payment  of  one  dollar  in  specie. 

A  loan  of  the  State  of  $100,000  was  negotiated  in  these  notes  at  par,  and  the 
notes  subsequently  paid  out  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  As  the  State  finally  re- 
deemed the  issues  at  par,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  loss  through  depreciation, 
and  from  worthless  loans,  amounted  to  about  $400,000-1 


•  Lyman  .T.  Ga^.  in  World' )i  Congre**  of  Bankers  and  Financier t. 
t  J.  J.  Knox,  in  Rhodes'  Journal  qf  Banking,  August,  18W. 
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In  the  session  of  1835,  however,  the  Legislature  did  pass  an  act  requiring  the 
cashier  of  the  bank  to  collect  all  the  bank  notes  issued  and  which  had  come  back  to 
the  bank,  and  all  unsigned  notes  or  notes  never  issued,  and  burn  them  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Governor  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  public  square  in 
the  town  of  Vandalia.     It  also  provided  that  all  notes  which  afterward  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer  should  have  a  stamp  of  re-issue  placed  upon  them, 
and  then  should  be  paid  out  without  adding  interest,   and  should  thereafter  cease 
to  bear  interest ;  while  all  those  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  cashiers  of  the 
different  branch  banks  in  payment  of  installments  of  the  indebtedness  should  be 
each  year  burned  during  the  session  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  presence  of  the 
judges  thereof,  and  of  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  Auditor  of 
Public  Accounts,  and  of  the  State  Treasurer.  This  act  also  did  away  with  the  presi- 
dent and  directora  of  the  different  banks ;  vested  the  entire  power  of  the  banks  in 
the  hands  of  the  cashiers,  and  provided  tiiat  the  cashiers  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor.     Bv  various  reports  of  the  Auditor,   however,  up  to  1831.  when  the 
ctlfairs  of  this  bank  were  finally  wound  up,  it  appeai-s  that  very  few  of  the   notes 
^ound  thir  way  into  the  hands  of  the  cashiei-s  to  be  burned — m  some  yeai-s  only 
three  or  four  bills.     The  pei-sons  owing  debts  to  the  bank  were  apparently  either 
vinable  or  unwilling  to  pay  them  even  in  its  depreciated  currency. 

In  1831  the  affairs  of  the  State  bank  were  practically  closed,  the  State  borrow, 
ing  $100,000 — the  celebrated  Wiggins  loan— and  redeeming  all  the  notes  of  tlu 
b»ank  then  outstanding. 

From  1831  to  1835  the  State  was  witliout  banks  of  any  kind.     In  February,  1835, 

t-he  Legislature  chartered  a  new  State  bank,  with  a  capital   of  $1, 500,000  with  the 

privilege  of  increasing  to  $2,500,000.     By  the  terms  of  the  charter  the  State  was  to 

tecome  a  partner  and  hold  $100,000  of  the  stock.     Its  charter  to  expire  in  1860,  con- 

"Veyed  the  ordinary  banking  powers  and  privileges,  and  also  required  the  institution 

to  have  a  real  estate  fund  of  $1,000,000,  to  be  loaned  out  on  real   estate  mortgages 

for  five  years.     It  could  issue  bills  of  denomination   not  less  than  $5,   to  two  and 

one-half  times  its  capital  stock,  and  loan  and   discount  to  three  times  its  capital 

stock. 

The  stock  of  the  bank  was  eagerly  taken,  the  subscriptions  soon  exceeding  the 
limit ;  and  the  stock  ran  up  to  a  premium  of  thirteen  per  cent.  The  provision  se- 
curing small  holders  of  stock  proportionately  more  votes  than  larger  ones,  was  in- 
effective, parties  desiring  a  controlling  interest  procuring  through  agents  powe^^ 
of  attorney  to  svibscribe  for  stock  and  manage  it.  An  effort  made  by  a  lirni  at  Alton 
controlling  a  large  amount  of  stock  to  boom  Alton  as  a  commercial  rival  of  St. 
Louis  failed  and  the  bank  lost  heavily — nearly  $1,000,000 — and  was  not  far  from 
insolvency  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  though  this  fact  was  not 
generally  known. 

But  not  content  with  one  bank,  the  Legislature,  on  the  very  day  on  which  it 
chartered  the  State  Bank,  pa.ssed  an  act  continuing  in  force  for  twenty  years  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  Illinois  at  Shawneetown,  originally  incorporated  by  the 
Territorial  Legislature.  The  authorized  capital  of  the  revived  hank  at  Shawnee- 
town was  fixed  at  $30),000,  of  which  one-third  was  reserved  for  the  State. 

To  all  outward  appearance  the  Bank  at  Shawneetown  and  the  State  Bank  con- 
tinued to  be  sound  and  in  good  repute  till  1837.  In  connection  with  an  extended 
scheme  of  internal  improvement  authorized  in  that  year,  the  capital  stock  of  the 
State  Bank  was  increased  by  $2,000,000  additional  subscription  on  the  ]>art  of  the 
State  ;  and  that  of  the  Bank  at  Shawneetown  by  $1,000,0(  0  on  behalf  of  the  State 
and  $400,000  to  be  subscribed  by  individuals.  A  loan  of  $3,000,0'  0  was  authorized 
to  pay  the  subscriptions  by  the  State.  It  was  expected  that  the  State  bonds  would 
sell  at  a  premium,  but  wIumi  offered  in  the  market  they  could  not  bo  sold  at  par. 
The  banks,  however,  to  prevent  the  meimurc  from  falling  through  agreed  to  take 
the  bonds  at  par,  instead  of  money,  as  subscriptions  for  the  stock.  Tlie  Shawnee- 
town bank  sold  bonds  amounting  to  $000,000,  but  $1,765,000  of  bonds  turned  over  to 
the  State  Bank  were  never  sold  but  held  as  capital.  While  the  State  was  thus  to 
hold  a  majority  of  the  stock  in  each  bank,  yet  the  private  stockholders  were  still 
to  have  a  majority  of  the  Directors.  The  State  Bank  had  live  branches  when  organ- 
ized ;  and  the  Bank  at  Shawneetown  was  afterwards  authorized  to  open  branches. 

The  two  banks  were  made  bylaw  the  agents  of  the  State  in  the  collection, 
receipt,  transfer  and  disbui-sements  of  the  internal  improvement  funds,  and  the 
State  Bank  of  Illinois  was  made  in  effect  the  treasurv  of  the  State  bv  an  act 
reauiring  the  Auditor  to  contract  with  it  that  it  should  receive  upon  deposit  and 
disburse  the  State's  revenue. 

The  notes  of  the  Slate  Bank  were,  in  1830,  made  receivable  for  taxes  and  all 
public  dues  ;  and  after  the  resuscitation  of  the  Hank  t)f  Illinois  at  Shawneetown  it« 
notes  were  g-iven  like  currency  in  all  payments  to  the  State. 
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In  1837  the  banks  of  Illinois,  in  common  with  others  throughout  the  United 
States,  suspended  specie  payments,  in  which  action  they  were  sustained  by  the 
Legislature,  which  legalized  the  suspension  and,  in  1841,  for  the  first  time  granted 
the  State  Bank  the  privilege  of  i^^suing  one,  two  and  three  dollar  not€».  Both  the 
State  Bank  and  that  at  Shawneetown  were  compelled  or  induced  to  make  loans  to 
the  State. 

In  February,  1842,  the  State  Bank  with  a  circulation  of  $3,000,000,  made  a  dis- 
astrous failure,  and  the  following  June,  the  Bank  of  Shawneetown  also  failed,  with 
a  circulation  outstanding  of  f  1,700,000.  The  circulation  of  the  State  at  that  time 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  issues  of  these  two  banks.  In  1842,  Governor  Ford 
estimated  tliat  the  good  money  in  the  State  in  the  hands  of  the  people  did  not 
exceed  one  year's  interest  on  the  public  debt.  The  paper  of  the  two  banks  had 
t)een  at  a  discount  from  the  time  the  United  States  had  refused  to  receive  it  in  pay- 
ment for  the  public  lands  and  to  make  the  banks  depositories  of  public  moneys. 
The  discount  at  first  was  two  or  three  pvr  cent.;  but  during  the  two  or  three  years 

Previous  to  failure,  it  had  increased  to  twelve  and  fifteen  per  cent.  This  large 
iscount  was  not  generally  understood,  for  the  reasons  that  the  banks  continued 
to  make  their  notes  the  standard,  and  specie,  when  used,  was  received  at  a 
premium. 

In  1842,  by  virtue  of  discretionary  power  lodged  in  them  by  the  Act  of  1836, 
the  governor,  auditor  and  treasurer  of  the  State  prohibited  the  reception  of  State 
Bank  paper  for  taxes,  and  warned  collectors  against  accepting  that  of  the  Bank  of 
niinois  at  more  than  its  current  value. 

Whrn  the  Legislature  of  the  State  met  in  1842  and  1843,  two  plans  were  advo- 
cated for  putting  the  banks  in  liquiiiation.  One  party,  the  minority,  were  in  favor 
of  repealing  the  charters  and  of  the  appointment  of  commissioners  w^ho  should 
take  possession  of  tlie  property  of  the  banks.  The  other  party  favored  a  com- 
promise bv  which  the  State  would  at  once  bo  paid  or  nearly  paid  for  the  stock 
advanced  by  it.  The  State  Bank  held  $1,750,0C0  of  State  bonds,  and  $290,000  in 
Auditor's  warrants,  together  with  scrip,  amounting  in  all  to  $2, 100,000 — the  amount 
of  the  stock  subscribed  by  the  State. 

The  bank  at  Shawneetown  was  willing  to  pay  $500,000  immediately,  and  the 
remainder  shortly.  It  held  $109,9W8  of  Auditor's  warrants,  which  it  was  to 
surrender  as  part  of  the  fii'st  payment.  After  some  opposition  the  moderate  party 
prevailed  and  two  Atts  were  pjtssed — one  to  diminish  the  State  de<»t  and  to  put 
the  State  Bank  in  liquidation,  and  the  other  to  diminish  the  State  debt  $1,000,000 
and  to  put  the  Bank  of  Illinois,  at  Shawneetown,  in  liquidation.  Of  the  $500,000  of 
circulation  and  certificates  of  deposit  of  the  State  Bank  held  by  the  public,  about 
$4I0,('0()  were  redeemed  and  destroyed,  leaving  about  $10,000  unpaid.  The  two 
banks  surrendered  the  stocks  of  tlie  State  issued  to  them,  and  hy  the  direction  of 
the  Governor  these  stocks  amounting  to  $:i,0>0,OuO,  were  cancelled  and  burned  in 
the  presence  of  the  Legislature  in  the  capital  square  at  Springti«*ld. 

This  experience  seems  to  have  h«on  sufficient,  for  the  people  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1848  provideil  that  no  Slate  hank  should  thereafter  be  created,  nor  should 
the  State  own  or  be  liable  for  any  stock  in  any  corporation  or  joint  stock  associa- 
tion for  banking  purposes  to  be  thereafter  created. 

Tennessee. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  17  6.  By  1819  its 
banking  experience  had  been  quite  varied — conmiencing  with  the  Nashville  Bank 
in  1807,  with  several  branches  which  were  shortly  afterwards  wound  up  with  some 
loss  to  hillholders  and  stockhoklei's  ;  followed  in  181 1  by  the  Bunk  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  in  1817  by  a  number  of  independent  banks,  most  of  which  after- 
wards became  branches  of  the  Bank  of  the  Slate  of  Tennessee ;  and  ending  in  1819 
with  the  establisliinent  of  the  Farmers'  &  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Nashville  which 
closed  in  insolvency  within  the  year. 

**  In  1820,  the' State  Bank'of  Tennessee  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000  on  the  has;s  of  funds  belongin.L;-  It)  the  State.  It  was  located  at  Nashville 
with  a  branch  at  Knoxville.  Agencies  were  created  in  every  Count v  to  loan 
money  to  citizens  not  exceeding  SoO.)  in  any  single  h»an,  on  twelve  montFis'  credit, 
upon  nu)rtgage  on  real  estate  or  {)ersonal  property  worth  double  the  amount.  The 
bank  was  authorized  by  its  charier  to  issue  bills  to  order  or  bearer,  u^)on  the 
security  of  the  borrower,  guaranteed  by  the  Slate,  the  proceeds  of  certain  lands 
and  other  securities  bein^  pbnlged  by  the  law. 

No  specie  was  required  to  be  held,  but  State  stocks  to  the  amount  of  $250,000 
were  issued  to  it,  which  it  was  authorized  to  sell  at  par.  There  was  afterwards 
some  doubt  as  to  tlie  meaning  of  par — whether  specie  or  specie-paying  bank  notes. 
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$1,000^000  of  inconvertible  bills  were  thus  distributed  in  loans  of  $500  among  the 
oomiDunity/*  \ 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  Genei*al  Jackson  wrote,  and  was  first 
sfgner  of  a  pungent  memorial  to  the  Legislature  denouncing  the  provisions  and 
peaage  of  the  law.  He  declared  it  to  be  a  violation  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  first 
irtideof  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  **  no  State  shall  coin  money  or  emit 
billii  of  credit,  or  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts."  In  this  memorial  he  says:  **  To  anj^  intelligent  man  who  has  directed  his 
attintion  to  the  operations  of  banking  institutions,  his  own  experience  and  reflection 
will  at  once  convince  him  that  bills  issued  on  any  other  basis,  save  tiiat  of  specie, 
must  prove  inefficient  and  abortive,  owing  to  its  having  no  other  basis  but  that  of 
property,  and  not  being  convertible  into  specie,  it  can  never  be  estimated  as  an 
equivalent;  it  will  not  engross  public  conHdence,  but  must  depreciate,  and  if  it 
passes  as  a  medium  of  exchange  at  all,  its  value  must,  in  a  great  degree  be  nominal. 
These  propositions  have  been  satisfactorily  illustrated  by  the  fate  of  Davis'  financial 
Mississippi  scheme,  of  the  Mississippi  stock,  and  Treasury  notes  issued  by  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  by  all  those  cases  in  which  State  authorities  have  undertaken  to 
put  in  circulation  bills  of  credit,  having  a  corresponding  foundation." 

The  bill  beciime  a  law  notwithstanding  this  appeal,  and  General  Jackson  was 
censured  by  many  of  his  friends  for  what  was  considered  his  iLdecorous  interference 
and  dictation  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State.* 

'•  The  hank  went  into  operation  with  a  Board  of  Directors  appointed  by   the 
Legislature.     It  was  claimed  that  the  lands  pled;?ed  to  its  support  were  worth  one 
Or  two  millions,  that  interest-bearing  claims  worth  $100,000,  owned  by  the  State, 
hud  been  transferred  to  it,  besides  $250,000  in  Q%  stock.    Its  papei*.  however,  went 
kelow  par.     Two  of  the  old«*st  banks  in  the  State  refused  to  acrept  it,  and  as  com- 
pared  with  the   notes  of  the  Bank  of  the   United   States  it  was  at  ten  per  cent. 
'Ctisoount.     From  the  sales  of  the  land  mentioned  the  bank  tinallv  secured  a  capital 
of  $750,000,  but  in  1830  overdrafts  to  the  amount  of  $iOO,000  w'ere  discovered  and 
the   principal   cashier  was  removed.     It  was  foimd  that  the   books  had  not  in 
"O^rtain  accounts  been  posted  for  eighteen  years,  and  it  appeared  that  the  irregular- 
ities were  in  the  interests  of  some  who  were  high  in  authority.     This  bank  closed 
in  188i,  with  some  loss  to  the  State."  f 

In  October,  1832,  the  Union  Bank,  another  institution  based  partly  on  State 
"CJredit,  was  chartered  with  five  branches,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  of  Which  the 
•^tate  was  to  own  and  control  one-third;  $.')00,0<iO  appears  to  have  paid  in  by  the 
^tate  in  5jJ  bond.s,  pa\able  in  equal  installments,  in  15,  20,  25  and  30  years. '  The 
Kiotes  of  tlie  bank  were  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  State.  In  1850  the  stock  of 
"the  State  in  this  bank  was  transferred  to  the  Bank  of  Tenn«'ssee. 

In  November,  1833,  the  Planters'  Bank  was  chartered  upon  the  model  of  the 
"Union  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  located  at  Nashville,  with  six  branches 
located  at  other  points.  The  State  liad  an  interest  in  this  bank  also.  Both  of  these 
institutions  were  in  existence  in  18(53. 

In  1838  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  at  Nashville  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
•^,226,970,  all  owned  by  the  State,  derived  from  what  was  recovered  from  the  old 
ijtate  Bank  wound  up  in  1833.  the  sehool  fund,  the  surplus  revenue  fund  deposited 
with  the  State  by  the  General  Governnient  in  1837.  and  the  sale  of  State  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $1 ,0110,000.  Its  capital  was  nominally  $5,000,00(',  and  it  had  se\eral 
branches,  located  at  Athens,  Clarkesville,  Cohunbia,  Menjphis,  Kogersville,  Shel- 
byville,  Somerville,  Sparta  and  Trenton.  The  school  fund  had  originally  been 
invested  in  the  Planters'  Bank,  hut  was  transferred  to  the  new  State  institution. 
The  bank  and  branches  paid  out  each  other's  notes  indiscriminately,  and  the 
mother  bank  was  in  the  habit  of  redeeming  the  notes  of  its  bandies  under  an 
arrangement  with  the  principal  banks  in  Nashville,  "made  upon  the  su«<'gestions 
of  the  othe!- banks  and  always  fulti lied   strictly  by   this  l)ank  "     It  was  recjuired  to 

?iay  annually  to  the  State,  for  interest  on  internal  iniprovement,  bonds  for  school 
und.s,  interest  and  expenses  ont  State  stocks,  etc.,  $^74,826.  This  heavy  bunlen 
it  could  not  carry,  and  in  1849  Governor  Brown  announced  to  the  Legislature  that 
its  net  annual  proli's  were  but  $175,000;  that  the  capital  had  already  been  reduced 
from  $3,227,000  to  $.',510,000,  and  that  at  this  rate  th(i  whole  capitafwonld  he  sunk 
in  sixteen  years.  He  recommended  that  the  demands  on  the  bank  should  be  light- 
ened or  the  institution  wound  up. 

In  1855  Governor  Johnston  recommende<l  the  wintling  up  of  this  bank,  and  the 
Legislature  in  1853,  in  anticipation  of  this  action,  chartered  seven  stock  banks  to 
take  its  place.f 

At  an  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  bank  in  1858,  it  appears  that  its 

•  H.  F.  Baker  :  Banking  in  TennoHSfc,  Bat^^s'  Muqazine  ( .V.  r.),  Vol.  XI.,  p.  88. 
t  J.  J.  Kn»  X,  iu  Rhodtt"  Jaurnai  of  Banking,  October,  imi. 
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capital  stock,  with  the  dates  when  paid  into  the  bank,  was  composed  of  the  foUow- 
ing  items : 

1888.        Proceeds  of  $1,000,000  6%  State  Bonds,  payable  80  years  after  date.  May  7, 

1838,  interest  payable  semi-annaally  in  Kew  York, $1,000,000.00 

School  Fund a66,S00.06 

School  Fund  from  Ocoee  lands 000,406.48 

183^-40.   Surplns  Revenue  deposited  with  the  State  by  Act  of  Congress 1,858,201,45 

1645.        Proceeds  of  s.Iesof  public  lands 11,708.89 

Aggr^;ate  of  cash  capital  actually  paid  into  the  bank $8,231,018.94 

1856.        State  stock  In  the  Union  Bank $625,600 

School  fund  stock  in  Union  Bank 88,894 

School  fund  stock  in  Plauters'  Bank 232,700         897,194.00 

Total  amount  of  Capital  Stock  pa!d  in $4,128,812.24 

Of  this  last  stated  amount  of  capital,  the  bank  reports  $761,074.92  to  have  been 
lost.  The  circulation  outstanding  January  1,  18.58.  was  $2,818,978.  It  also  appears 
from  this  report  that  during  this  entire  period — 18^-58 — the  bank  had  paid  : 

Interest  on  State  debt $1,472,157.06 

For  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges 1,29K,000.00 

Appropriationn  for  Hiver  Improvement 6K,875.66 

Cash  Into  the  Treasury 1,301 ,988.97 

Total $4,230,522.58 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1858,  the  bank  had  been  in  operation  nineteen  and  a 
half  years,  and  the  amount  of  profits  shown  by  its  statement  at  that  time  proves 
that,  estimating  at  their  par  value  all  the  bills  receivable,  stocks,  real  estate, 
etc.,  then  on  hand,  the  average  profit  had  been  less  than  six  percent,  per  annum 
upon  the  actual  capital  which  it  had  received  ;  and  Governor  Harris  recommended 
that  the  interest  of  the  State  should  at  least  not  be  extended. 

The  bank  continued  in  business  for  several  years  longer.  In  January',  1861,  it 
had  $1,818,728  notes  still  outstanding  ;  while  its  loans  and  discounts  amounted  to 
$4,945,519. 

In  February,  1866,  an  act  was  passed  requiring  the  Governor  to  appoint  six 
directors  to  wind  up  the  business  of  the  bank,  and  in  April  of  that  year  the  Board  of 
Directors  made  an  assignment  of  all  the  assets  to  a  trustee,  who  proceeded  to  wind 
up  the  bank  in  chancery.  In  1866  he  reported  the  entire  assets,  including  worthless 
claims  to  be  about  $16,000,000.  When  the  available  as.sets  were  finally  distributed 
to  noteholders  |;ro  rata  provision  was  made  for  issuing  certificates  for  the  balance, 
which  were  receivable  for  taxes.  An  attempt  was  ma«le  in  1869  to  convert  the 
notes  of  the  bank  into  bonds,  but  this  failed.  The  holders  of  the  notes  were  Anally 
paid  in  full.  But  those  who  had  money  deposited  with  the  State  Bank  never 
received  any  return.* 

Alabama. 

The  Territory  of  Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  December 
14,  1819,  with  a  Constitution  containing  provisions  expressly  designed  to  enable  the 
State  to  embark  in  the  banking  business  with  the  citizens  of  the  State.  The  Con- 
stitution provided  that  one  State  bank  might  be  established,  with  such  number  of 
branches  as  the  General  Assembly  might  deem  expedient.  Two-fifths  of  the  capital 
stock  was  to  be  r<iserved  for  the  State ;  and  the  individual  stockholders  and  the 
State  were  to  control  the  bank  and  to  be  liable  for  its  debts,  in  proportion  to  the 
stock  held  by  them  respectively.  No  bank  was  to  commence  business  until  half  of 
the  capital  stock  subscribed  was  actually  paid,  in  gold  and  silver,  which  amount 
should  in  no  case  be  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  was  provided  in 
this  Constitution,  that  the  then  existing  banks  could  become  branches  of  a  general 
State  bank  after  the  establishment  of  the  same,  upon  such  terms  as  the  Legislature 
and  the  said  banks  might  agree. 

With  such  provisions  in  their  Constitution,  we  can  readily  draw  the  conclusion, 
that  the  people  of  tlmse  days  were  very  much  like  the  Sub-Treasury  men  of  tlie 
present  times.  They  believed  that  there  was  a  certain  kind  of  legislative  legerde- 
main by  which  a  State  could  not  only  make  money,  but  could  make  money  plenty 
and  cheap,  and  hence,  they  laid  the  foundation  broad  and  deep  in  their  organic 
law,  for  the  establishment  of  banks  for  the  State.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature after  the  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  entitled  "  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,"  which  was  approved  Dec.  21,  1820.t 

•  I'belan:  History  of  Tenn^Mee,  p.  274. 

t  J.  H.  FittH  :  Sketch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Alabama,  in  Proceedingg  qftfu  Second  Anmiai  Ckmv€nHm 
^  the  Aladama  Bankers'  Aifsociaiion,    1891. 
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The  object  and  design  of  this  act  was  to  afford  the  citizens  of  the  State  an  op- 

KrtuDity  to  establish  a  bank  on  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Constitution.  The 
Dk  was  to  be  located  at  the  town  of  Cahawba,  so  long"  as  it  remained  the  capital 
of  the  8tatCy  and  to  be  removed  to  the  place  where  tlie  seat  of  government  was  per- 
manently established.  The  capital  stock  was  not  to  exceed  two  millions,  two-fifths 
of  which  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  State,  and  three  fifths  raised  by  subscription 
from  the  people. 

The  act  prescribed  that  the  public  money  of  the  State  should  be  deposited  in 
this  bank  "  when  lying  inactive,"  and  the  bank  was  to  be  organized  under  the  name 
and  style  of  **  The'President,  Directors  and  Company  oi  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,^*  so  soon  as  one  hundred  thousan<l  dollars  of  the  subscribed  ca()ital  stock 
was  paid  in  gold  and  silver.  The  hank  was  to  he  governed  by  thirteen  directors,  ta 
be  elected  annually  by  the  stockholders,  by  a  certain  scale  of  voting,  by  which  a 
stockholder  having  ten  shares  would  Ixi  entitled  to  five  votes,  while  one  having  a 
hundred  shares  would  have  twentv  votes,  and  if  the  State  or  an  individual  held  five 
hundred  or  more  shares,  neither  could  have  hut  thirty  voles.  All  the  e (Torts  ta 
organize  a  bank  imder  this  a«.'t  proved  a  failure,  which  was  owing  to  the  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  superintendents  to  get  the  re<iuisite  amount  of  capital  sub- 
scribed; and  this  inability  of  thp  superintendents  to  obtain  subscriptions  was 
caused,  doubtless,  by  the  indisposition  of  the  capitalists  of  those  days  to  go  into 
banking  on  such  communistic  principles.  Xo  matter  what  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  failure,  the  etTect  upon  the  i)eople  was  simply  to  increase  their  zeal 
and  the  determination  to  have  a  State  bank,  and  this  they  resolved  to  have,  even  if 
tlie State  was  required  to  furnish  all  the  capital.  In  carrying  out  this  determina- 
tion an  act  was  passed  on  the  20th  of  December,  1823,  which  will  forever  be  mem- 
orable in  the  history  of  Alabama.  This  was  an  act  entitled,  **  An  Act  to  establish 
the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama.''  The  preamble  to  this  act  is  in  the  following 
words : 

"Wbcrea8,  It  is  deemed  highly  important  to  provido  for  the  pafe  and  profitAble  inve«>tmeiit  of 
nchpablic  fiindnafi  may  now  or  hereafter  be  in  the  pos^e^^ion  of  the  State,  an<l  to  secure  to  tlie  community 
tbe  IkDeflU},  so  far  lus  may  be,  of  an  extended  and  uudeprcciating  currency;  Therefore  be  it  enacted,'*  etc. 

"In  the  light  of  the  future  history  of  this  bank,  we  will  discover  that  the  efforts 
to  provide  a  **  safe  and  nroHtiible  investment''  for  the  public  funds  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, but  that  the  high  hopes  expressed  in  this  preamble  as  to  an  **  extended  cur- 
rency," were  fully  realized,  for  the   notes  of  the  bank  were  extended  ovf»r  the 
country  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  worth  only  from  (ifty  to  seventy-five  cents  on  the 
dollar.     The  provisions  of  this  act,  i)assed  the  twentieth  of  December,  1H23,  '*To 
establish  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama,"  are  in  numy  respects  similar  to  those 
contained  in  the  act  of  Dec.  21,  1820.     The  print'ipal  differences,  however,  were  of  a 
very  marked  character.     The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  established  under 
this  act  of  1828,  was  not  limited  to  any  amount,  aiul  was  to  be  furnished  by  the 
State  alone  without  any  stock  being  taken  by  the  citizens.    Its  management  was 
intrusted  to  a  president  and  twelve  directors,  to  be  elected  annually  by  a  joint  vote 
ot  the  General  Assembly. 

**  The  only  limit  on  the  amounts  of  the  notes  which  couhl  be  issued  was  as  fol- 
lows:  In  such  sums  as  the  president  and  directoi's  might  deem  *  most  expedient 
and  safe,*  ami  the  only  restriction  whatever,  wiis  that  no  notes  could  be  issued  for 
drculation  of  a  less  denomination  than  one  dollar,  and  this  restriction  was  soon  re- 
moved by  the  Legislature,''*  resulting  in  the  issue  of  notes  for  (5'4  cents,  Vi}^  cents, 
25  cents,  50  cents,  and  75  cents,  redeemable  when  presented  in  sums  of  $5.00. 

Various  public  funds  were  set  apart  by  the  actio  constitute  a  part  of  the  capital 
of  the  bank,  among  which  were  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  do- 
nated by  Congress  for  schools,  amounting  to  about  «1, 800,000,  and  some  $.")00,000  of 
funds  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  »1 00.000  of  State  slock,  to  which  was  added 
in  1828  an  additional  like  amount,  was  issued  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank. 
This,  however,  was  only  the  beginning.  Between  1S32  and  1837  the  State  i^sued 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $13,800,000  for  the  increase  of  the  capital  of  the  State  Bank 
and  to  assist  it  in  resuming  specie  payments.  Of  these  bonds  nearly  $4,000,0(K)  are 
included  in  the  present  indebtedness  of  the  State. 

The  money  to  be  loaned  by  the  bank,  wius  re<iuired  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  counties  in  the  State  in  proportion  to  their  representation  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  No  individual,  partnership  (►r  ct)ii>oiation  (L^niversity  of  Alabama 
alone  excepted)  was  permitted  to  be  indebted  for  a  gr«'ater  amount  than  $i,000, 
though  the  president  and  directors  seem  to  have  been  able  to  borrow  almost  any 
amount 

The  principal  ofBce  was  at  Tuscaloosa.  Thre*'  branches-  were  established  in 
1834  and  one  in  1835,   located  at  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Huntsville  and  Decatur, 

*  J.  H.  Fitta :  Sketch  of  the  SUte  Bunk  of  Alabama. 
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respectively,  all  of  which  suspended  specie  payments  in  1837.    The  charters  of 
these  branch  banks  were  repealed  at  the  session  of  1842-43. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  capital,  amount  of  notes  in  circulatioi 
etc.,  for  different  dates  : 

1826.  Nov.,  1«S4.  Nov..  1887.  Nov..  1841.  Not.,  1844. 

CapiUl  Stock $854,646  K706.948  $6,8U9,:e48  $11,078,984  $10,896,484 

Notes  in  Circulation 273.507  2,446,867  6,676  060  7,028,108  8,188^08 

Individual  DcpoelU 164,785  986,707  8,605,180  883,089  197,788 

Loans  and  Discounts 448.850  7,26^211  20,642,473  19,812,847  13,701,600 

Specie 141,.330  778,013  540,767  1,847,059  ttt,218 

Notes  of  other  Banks 109,210  141,788  856,807  88,077 

In  1844  the  bad  debts  were  estimated  to  be  $6,292,599. 

By  December  1,   1847,   the  total  outstanding  circulation  of  the  Bank  ana- 
branches had  been  reduced  to  $4-57,177,  as  to  wliicii  the  commissioners  then  report 
that,  wliile  not  convertible  into  specie,  the  notes  Iiad  appreciated  in  value  and  fo. 
-some  time  past  had  been  almost  at  par  with  specie.     The  discount  was  less  il 
-one  per  cent. 

Before  many  years  had  passed  scandal  in  reference  to  the  relations  of  directo 
to  the  bank  and  to  members  of  the  Legislature  became  so  marked  that  a  Le^isl 
live  investigation  was  ordered.  This,  however,  was  hushed  up  and  the  eviden 
taken  never  given  publicity. 

The  charter  of  the  State  Bank  expired  by  limitation  in  1845,   and  the  task  o 
winding  up  its  concerns  was  conducted  by  commissioners,  whose  labors   were  fj 
more  faithluliy  performed  than  those  of  the  previous  management.     The  resul 
was  the  collection  of  a  sufTicient  sum  from  the  assets  to  reduce  the  bonds  issued  i 
.aid  of  the  bank  from  $14,000,000  to  less  than  $4,000,000,  but  leaving  a  dead  loss  a 
the  latter  amount,  as  well  as  the  spec  ial  funds  invested. 

The  State  also  owned  two-lifths  of  the  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Mobile — the  on 
other  bank  in  the  State  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period. 

But  the  experience  of  the  State  had  been  sufficient,  and  the  door  to  furth 
ventures  of  the  sort  w;is  finally  closed  by  the  Constitution  of  1867,  which  provided  s 

"  The  State  shall  not  be  a  stockholder  in  anv  bank,  nor  shall  the  credit  of  th^ 
State  ever  be  given  or* loaned  to  any  banking  company,  or  association  or  corpora- 
tion." 

Louisiana. 

March  14,  1818,  Louisiana  had  authorized  a  subscription  of  $500,000  toward  the 
<;apital  of  $2,000,000  in  the  Louisiana  State  Bank.  The  State  %vas  to  appoint  six 
out  of  eighteen  directoi-s.  Tlie  bank  was  required  to  pay  a  bonus  of  $100,000  to  the 
estate,  in  considei'ation  for  which  **  the  stock  and  real  estate  belonging  to  the  said 
bank  shall  forever  during  tho  continuance  of  its  charter,  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  any  State  tax."  Inasmuch  jus  only  $100,000  was  ever  actually  sul  s  -ribed 
and  as  both  bonus  and  exemption  Troni  taxation  were  also  characteristics  of  sub.se- 
quenl  chartei*s  to  other  banking  institutions,  this  bank  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
a  State  institution. 

April  7,  18:^4,  the  Bank  of  Louisiana  was  chartered,  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000, 
-one-half  of  which  was  subscribed  by  the  State.  For  the  State  subscription  the 
issue  of  5;J  bonds  was  authorized  at  the  rate  of  $100  in  bonds  for  every  $83^4  o' 
«tock,  payable  at  intervals  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years  from  their  dates.  These 
were  to  be  sold  by  the  bank  for  specie.  The  interest  was  to  be  paid  from  the  divi- 
dends upon  the  bank  stocK,  any  detlciency  that  might  occur  being  paid  by  the  bank 
and  charged  to  the  account  of  the  State.  *  Of  the  thirteen  directors  six  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  on  behalf  of  the  State.  Five  branches  were  required 
to  be  opened. 

In  1826  the  General  Assembly  seems  to  have  become  provoked  at  the  delay  in 
declaring  dividends  and  insisted  upon  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  upon  the  State 
stock  at  least.  The  (fifficulty  experienced  in  controlling  the  institution  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  seventh  director  on  tho  part  of  the  State  and  an  act  requiring 
semi-annual  dividends  of  profits.  In  1827  the  profits  accruing  to  the  State  were 
sufllcient  to  permit  $300,931  of  the  bonds  to  be  called  in  and  paid,  w^hich  was  autiior- 
ized  by  a  resolution  of  March  24  <'f  that  year. 

In  1844  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  was  authorized  to  sell  12,000  shares  of  the 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  Louisiana  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  pay  the  bonds* 
$1,200,000,  falling  due  in  1844  and  1849.  The  bank  itself  purchased  the  bonds,  be- 
coming thereby  obligateu  to  redeem  both  series  of  bonds,  which  it  punctually  did. 
The  remainder  of  the  stock  was  also  directed  to  be  sold  in  1844  for  the  purpose  of 
meting  other  bonds  falling  due. 

In  1832  the  State  incorporated  1  he  Union  Bank  of  Louisiana,  with  a  capital  of 
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97,000,000.  This  was  an  institution  established  on  precisely  tlie  same  foundation  eL9 
'tlielJmon  Banks  of  Florida  and  Mississippi  mentioned  elsewiiere.  The  subscriber* 
of  the  stock  paid  in  nothing,  merely  giving"  a  mortg-atjfe  to  cover  the  amount  of  sub- 
scription ;  and  the  actual  capital  was  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  $7,000,000 
bonds  issued  by  the  State  for  the  purpose.  Six  of  the  twelve  directors  were  ap- 
yointed  by  the  Governor  on  behalf  of  the  State.  The  State  reserved  the  rigbt  to 
fcorrow  from  the  bank  $500,000  at  interest,  and  each  stockholder  was  entiiled  to  a 
oredit  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  of  his  shares.  Tlie  State  for  its  guaranty 
"iwaslo  receive  one-sixth  of  the  profits  of  the  institution.  The  bank  seems  to  have 
fceea  managed  no  better  than  the  most  of  the  property  hanks  of  the  same  style  m 
operation  in  other  States.  It  failed  in  1843  with  its  assets  in  such  shape  that  the 
collection  of  anything  from  tiieni  was  a  slow  and  diflicult  matter.  The  proceeds, 
OS  real i^d,  were  turned  toward  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the 
^,000,000  bonds  issued  by  the  State  on*^ behalf  of  the  Bank.  January  18,  1853,  the 
XJnion  B;ink  deposited  with  the  treasurer  $*21, 000  to  secure  the  State  against  any 
loss  for  twenty -one  bonds  not  returned.  These — the  hist  of  the  issue — were  after- 
wards returned  and  cancelled. 

The  State  also  issued  in  aid  of  the  Consolidated  Association,  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $'<{, 004,000;  and  in  aid  of  the  Citizens'  Bank,  additional  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $8,000,000,  of  which  $7,188,000  were  (inally  sold.  Both  these  institutions 
were  upon  precisely  the  same  basis  as  the  Union  Bank,  ?.  «.,  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
nued  by  the  State  was  to  furnish  the  {u;tual  capital,  and  the  stocrkholders  were  to 
secure  their  subscriptions  by  mortgages  on  real  estate.  In  the  case  of  the  Con- 
solidated Association,  the  State,  for  its  guaranty,  was  considered  as  stockholder 
for  $1,000,000.  Dividends  were  to  be  declared  only  as  the  bonds  were  paid,  and  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  profits  till  then  were  to'be  retained  as  a  sinking  fund  to 
meet  the  redemption  of  the  bonds.  The  case  was  the  same  with  the  Citizens'  Bank, 
except  that  the  interest  of  the  State  in  the  net  profits  was  one-sixth,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Union  Bank.     Both  these  institutions  were  nut  in  licpiidation  in  1842. 

Bv  I808  the  bonds  issued  by  the  State  for  the  Citizens'  Bank  had  been  reduced 
from  ^,188.000  to  $5,300,000,  for  which  the  State  still  retained  a  first  mortgage  on 
the $14,000,000  real  estate  of  the  stockholdei*s  mortgaged  by  them  to  secure  their 
Btock.  In  the  years  1842-1848  $1,000,000  had  been  raised  by  assessments  upon  the 
stockholders.  In  1852  the  Citizens'  Bank  was  reorganiz<'d  upon  an  entirely  new 
basis,  the  distinctive  feature  of  which  w^as  th(»  separation  of  the  bank  into  two 
departments — a  banking  department  and  a  mortgage  d(»partnient.  Immediately 
the  banking  department  assumed  an  important  place  among  the  hanking  institu- 
tions of  the  State— its  circulation  reaching  $4,089,000  by  January,  1800. 

The  State  definitely  renounced  the  banking  business  in  its  Constitution  of 
ISSS  by  the  clause  :  *''The  State  shall  not  subscribe  for  the  stock  of,  nor  make  a 
loan  to,  nor  pledge  its  faith  for  the  benefit  of  any  corporation  or  joint  stock  com- 
pany created  or  established  for  banking  purposes." 

From  the  following  table  can  be  gathered  something  of  the  course  of  these 
banks  in  respect  to  their  circulation  : 

Clrcnlai.ion  Circulation  Circulation 

Date.                                        Louisiana  Bank.  Union  Bank.  Ciii/mrt'  Bank. 

Jaly,  I8ffi $751,987.00  $1,438,045.00  

JaD.  «i.  1R87 Wl. 190.00  1,476.445.00  $37^,110.00 

Dec.  48, 1887 398,000.00  1.564,580.00  410.545.00 

lJeC.4,  ln88 141  74SJ.00  067.410.lX)  161,995.00 

Oct.  *^.  1<»9 292,722.00  &18,470.00  428,4.«.0.00 

Peb.   1,  1840 361,747.50  904,630.00  808,725.00 

Dec.  M840     257,552.00  981,695.00  

SUr.28,1842 276,277.50  447,170.00  

Jan.   1,  1848 3*41.216  50  148,825.00  

*•      1,1844 673,88'^  50  68,8.35.00  

•*      l,ltM5 776,644.50  80,5?O.00  

-lime  1,1846 998.565.50  29.445.00  

Apr.  85,  l.->46. 1.351,509.00  27,010.00  

Jan.,  1SI7 965  777.00  26,360.00  047.163.00 

Jan.,  18J8 l,02»i,640.00  26,186.00  

NOT.,1848.. % 1,126,782.00  26,006.00  24«,»76.00 

'•      1840 1,222,217.\:0  96,066.00  11,176.00 

Dee.,  I860 862,909.06  IR.7WS.00  11,061.00 

Oct.a0,  18BC  1 1249,484.00  2:i,5*4).0O  6.0-?7.00 

Georgia* 

Qeorgia^^  earlier  ventures  in  the  banking  business  were  not  such  as  to  involve 
her  deeply.    They  amounted  to  little  more  than  State  subscriptions  to  bank  stock. 

A  gfood  illustration  is  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  incorporated 
inlS15  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  of  which  $600,000  was  to  be  reserved  for  sub- 
•criptions  by  the  State.    The  bank  was  to  be  managed  by  fifteen  directors,  six  of 
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whom  were  selected  by  the  Legislature  on  behalf  of  the  State.  The  number  i 
directors  was  afterwards  reduced  to  ten,  apportioned  in  the  same  ratio  between  tl 
State  and  private  stockholders.  The  bank  was  required  to  open  at  least  two  o 
flees— one  in  Augiista  and  the  other  in  Milledgeville — and  was  permitted  to  mail 
tain  as  niuny  more  as  it  should  choose. 

The  Governor  was  authorized  to  borrow  the  money  to  pay  up  the  State 
subscription ;  and  a  room  in  the  State-house  was  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  ban! 
the  hills  of  which  were  made  legal  tender  for  all  taxes  or  other  debts  or  demanc 
due  the  SUite. 

Three  years  later  the  Bank  of  Darien  was  incorporated  on  a  basis  somewhi 
similar,  dno-half  of  the  ciipital  of  |1,000,000  was  reserved  for  the  Sta-te,*  whic 
also  chose  live  out  of  the  ten  directors.  In  a  like  manner  the  State  subscribed  for 
portion  of  the  stock  of  the  Bunk  of  Augusta  and  the  Planters'  Bank  of  Geoi^ 
The  bills  of  these  banks  do  not  seem  to  have  been  made  receivable  for  taxes  an 
State  dues,  as  were  the  bills  of  the  Bank  of  the  State. 

Complaints  of  sufferings  by  the  people  by  reason  of  unsatisfactory  financu 
condition  seem  to  have  been  freciuent.  About  1824-7  these  complaints  became  ver 
loud — so  pressing  that  in  1828  the  Legislature  attempted  to  relieve  the  planters  h 
establishing  a  bank  on  the  funds  of  the  State.  This  was  the  Central  Bank  < 
Georgia.     The  preamble  of  its  charter  is  suggestive  : 

"  Whereas,  it  is  deemed  expedient  and  beneficial,  both  to  .the  State  and  i 
citizens,  to  establish  a  Bunk  on  the  funds  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  di 
counting  paper,  and  making  loans  upon  terms  more  advantageous  than  has  her 
tofore  been  customary." 

The  capital  of  the  **  Bank  established  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Georg'ia  at  Mil 
edgeviile,"  consisted  of  **  the  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriatei 
the  shares  owned  by  the  State  in  the  Bank  of  Augusta,  Planters*  Bank,  Bank  of  tl 
State  of  Georgia,  and  Bank  of  Darien  ;  all  bonds,  notes,  specialties  and  iudgn^aen 
due  the  State,  and  all  monies  arising  from  the  sale  oi  fractions  and  town  lo 
heretofore  made  (and  hereafter  to  be  made),  and  all  other  debts  and  monies  at  ac 
time  due  the  State."  All  taxes  thereafter  collected  and  all  income  arising*  froi 
dividends  on  stock  in  other  banks  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  Central  Bank  "  to  a 
and  facilitate  its  operations."  All  three  directors  were  appointed  by  theGoverno 
The  total  amount  of  debts  which  the  bank  might  contract  was  limited  to  U 
amount  of  its  capital ;  while  the  issue  of  notes  was  restricted  to  the  agg^regate  < 
specie  and  bills  of  other  banks  in  its  vaults. 

Loans  were  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State  as  near! 
as  possible  in  proportion  to  population. 

In  1880  a  Legislative  committee  reported  "  That  the  State  of  Georgia  by  tfc 
establishment  of  her  banking  institutions,  had  two  great  objects  in  view  : — The  on 
to  furnish  to  her  citizens  a  safe  and  convenient  medium  of  circulation  to  the  excli 
sion  of  the  bills  of  the  Bunks  of  other  Stales;  the  other  to  enable  her  to  have  th 
funds  of  the  State  profitably  invested  in  bank  stock."  This  committee  complaine 
of  liardshins  to  which  the  hanks  had  been  subjected  by  the  branch  of  the  Unite 
States  Bank  at  Savannah,  an:l  recommended  that,  while  paying  suecie  to  all  othen 
the  banks  be  permitted  to  refuse  specie  to  the  United  States  Bank. 

The  bank  was  the  fiscal  a^ent  of  the  State  and  whenever,  as  often  happenec 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  treasurer  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  c 
the  State  government,  the  bank  was  directed  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  treasure 
a  fund  sufficient  to  meet  the  deficiency.  Such  advances  were  charged  to  th 
capital  of  the  bank. 

The  bank  seems  to  have  kept  well  within  the  limit  as  to  note  issues.  At  th 
close  of  the  first  year  its  circulation  outstanding  amounted  to  $26;i,409;  while  it  hel 
in  specie  and  specie  funds  ^392,829.52.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  December  2(6 
1831,  the  committee  reported  the  circulation  to  be  only  $111,996;  while  it  he! 
specie  $80,656,  notes  of  United  Stales  Bank  $50,805,  other  bank  notes  $108,058 
total  specie  and  specie  funds  $250,064. 

In  December  1834,  the  circulation  amoimted  to  $226,246;  covered  by  sped 
$132,134  and  Bank  notes  $124,227.  The  bank  had  now  been  in  operation  six  yean 
and  the  committee  reporting  ils  affairs  to  the  Legislature,  called  attention  to  the  f^ 
that  in  some  respects  its  interests  were  not  guarded  with  sufficient  care  by  th 
management,  having  **  observed  with  regret  that  more  than  $200,000  of  discounter 

♦  In  1850  9eventenf4.11 01  tne  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Darien  ffcms  to  have  been  owned  by  the  State.  ThI 
bank  wa8  then  int<oIvinr.  aiid  a  lef;it<lative  comn)itt«>e  reported  that  theCentnl  Bank  held  at  the  time  $80,00 
of  the  bills  of  the  Darien  Bank  "which  have  1<  ng  ^ince  ceased  to  answer  any  of  the  parpoees  of  moiie. 
except  at  a  great  depreciation:  to  which  thf>  State  ouehr  not  to  rnbmit.  she  beinsnliimately  liable  forth 
redemption  of  seven  tenths  of  them  when  the  cauitalof  that  hank  shall  have  been  lost— If  indeed,  thai  Jt 
remains  to  be  done  "  The  commUtee  recommended  that  the  bank  should  be  put  in  the  hftiids  of  oommll 
•ioners  who  should  wind  up  its  affairs  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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paper  is  lying  unattended  to."  Various  means  wore  resorted  to,  to  secure  more 
prompt  realization  upon  discounted  paper  past  due ;  but  the  condition  seems  never 
to  have  improved. 

January  1,  1836,  the  capital  of  the  bank  was  griven  as  $3,496,176,  of  which 
11,005,000  consisted  of  stock  in  other  banks.  The  remainder  of  the  capital  was 
maiDJy  loaned  to  individuals  throughout  the  counties,  in  accordance  with  the 
charter.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  surplus  revenues  distributed  to  the  State  in  1837, 
the  capital  of  the  Central  Bank  was  mcreased  by  the  addition  of  $1,051,422  from 
that  source. 

In  1839,  the  charter  was  so  amended  as  to  permit  the  issue  of  notes  to  the 
amount  of  twice  the  capital,  a  privilege  of  which  advantage  was  immediately 
taken.     By  November,  1840.  the  circulation  had  increased  to  $992,336.     In  1841   the 
t«ue  of  $300,000  in  $1  and  $2  bills  was  authorized,  to  be  used  only  in  the  redemption 
of  bills  of  higher  denominations.   In  1841  the  paper  of  the  Central  Bank  is  reported 
as  constituting  a  large  portion  of  the  circulation.     In  October,  1842,  it  amounted 
to   $1,453,853.      But   the   years    of    financial    crisis    just    passf»d    had    wrought 
havoc  in  the  bank^s  assets,  and  the   Legislature  decided  to  wind  up  its  affaii*s. 
In  1H40   the  issue  of  S%  State  bonds,   not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,  was  authorized 
for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  and  retiring  the  notes  of  the  Central  Bank.    The 
faith  and  credit  of  the  State  was  pledged  for  their  payment,  but  they  were  to  be 
regarded  as  a  debt  due  by  the  Central  Bank,  the  assets  of  which,  as  fast  as  realized, 
ivere  required  to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of 
the  bonus.     The  bonds  were  made  redeemable  in  five  years,  but  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  the  assets  were  not  sufficient  to  redeem  them,  and  thev  were  continued 
at  7^.     The  bank  had  already  been  authorized  to  sell  anv  of  the  l^ank  stoc^ks  it  held 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  lunds  to  meet  the  demand,   but  sales  were  few.     The 
process  of  converting  its  other  assets   was  (ontiuued;  but  after  eleven  years,  in 
1850,  there  still  remained  $794,074  of  bank  and  other  stocks,  and  $564,351   of  uncol- 
lected discounted  bills.     The  circulation  had  by  that  time  been  reduced  to  $15,875. 
The  charter  was  twice  extended  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to   wind   up  its 
affairs;  but  the  collection  of  the  assets  was  very   slow,   and   in   1856  those  that 
remained  were  turned  over  into  the  common  fund  of  the  State  treasury,   which 
had  already  found  it  necessary  to  raise  money  to  meet  the  interest  and  principal  of 
the  bonds  issued  on  behalf  of  the  bank.    This  ends  the  history  of  the  Central  Bank  of 
Georgia.     Noteholders  and  individual  creditors  seem  to   have  lost  nothing  in  the 
end  ;  but  the  State  lost  a  large  amount — just  how  much  it  is  impossible  now  to  say. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  State's  share  of  the  "surplus  revenues''    was  thus 
sunk,  as  well  as  the  funds  originally  invested  by  the  State  in  bank  stocks. 

Florida. 

During  its  existence  as  a  Territory,  Florida  had  a  banking  experience  which, 
in  conrprehensiveness  and  interest,  can  be  rivalled  by  few  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  Up  to  1833,  three  banks  had  been  chartered  by  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
all  of  which  either  had  received  or  afterwards  did  receive  aid  from  the  Territory — 
the  Bank  of  Pensacola  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500  000  guaranteed  bj-  the  Territory, 
the  Southern  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  to  tlie  amount  of  $400,000  in  tfie 
shape  of  guaranty  of  certificates  of  the  company,  and  the  Union  Bank  of  Florida 
by  the  issue  of  bonds  amounting  to  $3,000.(100. 

The  scheme  of  these  banks  appears  to  have  been  that  followed  by  many  of  the 
State  banking  institutions,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  in  the*  sarnedecade. 
The  basis  of  the  system,  ancf  the  feature  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  State 
institutions  owned  "in  whole  or  m  larg(»  part  by  the  State,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
State  was  not  a  stockholder  at  all ;  but  merely  loaned  to  the  bank  its  credit  in  the 
shape  of  bonds,  from  the  sale  of  which  the  working  capital  of  the  bank  might  be 
obtained,  thus  leaving  the  stockholders  under  no  necessity  of  furnishing  any  actual 
capital,  and  even  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  borrowing  for  themselves  the 
greater  part  of  the  capital  which  might  be  derived  from  outside  by  the  sale  of  the 
bonds  of  the  State. 

The  history  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Florida,  the  largest  of  the  three  institutions 
in  tliat  Territory  which  have  already  been  named,  illustrates  fully  all  the  fore- 
going points.  It  was  chartered  by  the  Territory  of  Florida  on  Fcibruary  12,  1833 — 
about  ten  years  after  the  organization  of  the  territory.  It  was  to  have  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000,  with  the  privilege  of  increasing  to  $3, ()OO,0(K).  Com missionei-s  were 
to  be  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions,  and  when  3,000  shares  of  $100  each  were 
subscribed,  the  Governor  was  to  appoint  twelve  directors,  to  remain  in  office  until 
Febniaiy  1,  1834,  after  which  date  seven  direct  ore  were  to  be  annually  el(H"ted  by 
the  stockholders  and  the  remaining  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.     The 
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subscribers  were  not  to  pay  any  part  of  their  shares  in  money,  but  to  secure  their 
subscriptions  by  bonds  and  mortgages  on  real  estate  and  property  worth  twice  the 
amount  for  whicli  it  was  pledged.  The  bank  was  to  borrow  its  whole  capital ;  and 
to  enable  it  to  do  so  bonds  were  to  be  issued  to  the  bank  signed  by  the  Qovernory 
for  the  payment  of  the  pnncipal  and  interest  of  which  the  faith  of  the  Territory 
was  pledged.  The  bank,  however,  was  to  pay  the  interest  and  principal  as  it  came 
due,  and  no  provision  further  than  pledging  the  faith  of  the  Territory  was  made 
for  their  payment  in  the  event  of  the  bank  failing  to  pay ;  but  all  the  profits  of  the 
bank  were  to  be  applied  to  the  payment,  and  after  they  were  all  paid  then  one-half 
of  tiie  surplus  profits  was  to  belong  to  the  Territory.  Books  of  subscription  for  the 
•  stock  were  opened  at  Tallahassee,  Pensacola  and  Slarianna  on  April  10,  1833,  and 
the  books  were  closed  January  22,  1835.  Eleven  thousand,  four  hundred  and 
eighty-live  shares  were  subscribed  by  118  individuals;  and  9,177  shares  were 
allotted  to  94  subscribers.  The  Board  of  Directors  was  duly  appointed  when  3,000 
shares  had  been  subscribed.* 

In  April,  1834,  the  bank  had  received  360  bonds  of  $1,000  each  from  Governor 
William  P.  Duvall,  and  in  the  following  September  contracted  with  pailies  in  Mew 
York  to  dispose  of  1,000  bonds  of  the  Territory  of  Florida.  The  remaining  640  bonds 
necessary  to  make  up  the  amount  were  obtained  from  Governor  Eaton  on  February 
10, 1835.  These  bonds  became  due,  one-fourth  on  January  1, 1858,  and  the  remaining 
three-fourths  on  January  1, 1860, 1862  and  1864  respectively.  A  capital  of  $1,000,000 
being  thus  obtained,  the  bank  commenced  business  on  January  16,  1835.  By  the 
second  of  January,  1836,  the  return  made  to  the  Legislature  showed  liabilities 
amounting  to  $1,728,605,  of  which  $335,150  was  for  circulating  notes  issued.  Their 
loans  showed  $589,832.51  loaned  on  stock.  The  Committee  of  the  Legislature 
reporting  on  the  bank  in  1840,  says:  **The  charter  intended  that  two-thirds  of  the 
money  borrowed  by  the  sale  of  bonds  should  be  loaned  on  long  mortgages  to  the 
subscribers  who  had  taken  up  the  shares  and  given  their  property  as  security  or 
pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  when  due,  and  that  the  remaining  third  should 
remain  in  bank  to  perform  a  legitimate  banking  business.  The  sum  borrowed 
^$1,000,00(0  properly  distributed  and  prudently  managed  was  at  the  time  quite 
suthcient  to  have  relieved  the  planting  interest  from  pressing  embarras.snient  and 
to  have  performed  all  the  purposes  reasonably  required  by  merchants.  Regardless 
of  these  considerations  and  all  principles  of  prudence  and  sound  policy,  the  Union 
Bank,  with  an  apparently  singular  mipatience,  not  only  distributed  its  borrowed 
capital  among  stockholders  and  others  upon  terms  which  precluded  its  being  repaid 
within  any  reasonable  time,  but  it  also  extended  these  imprudent  loans  upon  the 
capital  based  upon  circulation  and  deposits." 

The  bank  had,  in  1837,  $110,000  cash  means  to  meet  $675,704  of  immediate 
liabilities.  The  act  of  incorporation  provided  that  at  any  time  after  the  bank  had 
been  in  operation  one  year  the  capital  might  be  increased  to  $3,0r0,000  and 
additional  bonds  to  an  equal  amount  obtained  from  the  Territory.  Books  were 
opened  in  October,  1837,  for  the  new  subscriptions.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  them.  At  the  time  of  the  first  subscription  there  was  some  doubt  about 
the  bank^s  (capital,  and  the  people  were  indifferent.  The  idea  of  a  bank  founded  on 
borrowed  capital  had  not  before  been  well  understood ;  now  it  was  perfectly  Com- 
prehensible. The  charter  of  the  bank  was  an  Eldo!*ado ;  it  authorized  a  further 
issue  of  $2,000,01)0  in  bonds.  The  first  1,000  bonds  had  been  readily,  spontaneously, 
unexpectedly  converted  into  money ;  could  there  be  any  doubts  as  to  the  sale  of 
the  rest?  Between  October  and  February,  404  persons  had  subscribed  their  names 
for  shares  in  various  amounts  aggre^ting  $8,000,000  instead  of  $2,000,000.  Out  of 
19,812  new  shares  allotted  at  tiiis  time,  o8  old  stockholders,  then  holding  8,897  of 
the  10,000  old  shares,  received  17,156.  On  the  first  of  January.  1888,  Gov.  R  K. 
Cull  executed  2,000  bonds  of  $1,000  each,  which  were  delivered  to  the  Bank  in 
March.  The  bonds  were  known  as  **Faith"  bonds  and  were  to  be  sold  at  not  less  tlian 
par.  There  was  much  dispute  as  to  what  wtis  meant  by  par — one  party  contending' 
that  it  meant  si)ecie  in  New  York  and  the  other  (the  bank)  that  it  meant  par  in 
Tallahassee.  The  president  of  the  bank  was  made  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
and  visited  various  points  in  Europe  where  he  disposed  of  1,280  of  the  bonds  and 
realized  $1,374,901  in  Florida  bank  paper.  Sixteen  more  bonds  were  afterwards 
sold,  and  though  the  remaining  704  were  repeatedly  offered  for  sale,  they  were 
never  directly  sold,  being  finally  hypothecated  for  debts  of  the  bank.  The  money 
thus  secured  was  loaned  out  on  security  of  stock  or  mortgages,  mainly  to  stock- 
holders, it  being  claimed  that  great  favoritism  was  shown  in  the  distribution  of 
loans  and  the  appraisement  of  the  proi:)erty  of  the  favored  borrowers.  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1840,  the  loans  on  stock  aggregated  $1,830,642.    The  circulation 
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to  have  reached  high  water  mark  in  1889,  standing  at  $551,747  on  the  1st  of  January 
of  that  year. 

In  1839  and  1840  the  banking  operations  of  this  and  other  Territorial  institutions 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  question 
of  the  legal  right  of  a  Territory  to  charter  a  banking  institution  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed. A  Senate  resolution,  December  30, 1839,  requesting  the  President  to  obtain 
fruni  the  authorities  of  the  Territory  full  information  about  the  issue  of  Territorial 
bonds  and  incorporations  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  Legislature 
of  Florida  to  examine  and  obtain  the  necessary  information.  The  rei)ort  of  the 
comiDittee  was  very  unfavorable  to  the  bank,  but  as  the  latter  had  still  some  re- 
snuri»s  remaining,  and  as  there  was  reason  to  suspect  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  personal  animus,  the  managers  of  the  bank  were  able  to  make  what  was 
at  least  a  plausible  reply. 

After  the  ivdmission  of  Florida  as  a  State,  the  Union  Bank  as  well  as  one  or  two 
other  lianking  institutions  chartered  under  the  Territorial  government  attempted  to 
secure  recognition  of  their  charters  from  the  State  government.  But  the  State  dis- 
reeanled  their  claims  altogether.  **The  fact  is,"  writes  the  Secretai*y  of  State  in 
1848,  "that  the  authorities  of  the  State  have  scrupulously  avoided  any  conuuunica- 
tion  with  these  institutions  by  which  a  recognition  of  their  pretended  cluirters  or 
legal  existence  might  be  attributed  to  the  authorities  of  the  State.  They  aro  never 
referred  to  in  our  public  acts  except  with  significant  qualification,  such  as  'alleged,* 
'pretended,'  or  *  claiming  banking  privileges,'  etc.  There  are  hut  two  associations 
of  this  character  which  pretend  to  nave  any  organized  board  of  cHrei;tors,  viz.,  The 
Union  Bank  of  Florida,  and  the  Southern  Lift?  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  organization  of  a  board  for  the  latter  exists  only,  I  believe,  in  pretence, 
not  in  fact.  They  do  no  business  beyond  settlements  occasionally  of  old  claims  and 
liabilities.  The  circulating  notes  (or  rather  notes  intended  for  circulation)  of  the 
Union  Bank  are  worth  not  more  than  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar ;  and  those  of  the 
Southern  Life  iDsui-ance  and  Trust  Company  are  not  even  so  valuable." 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas  became  a  State  in  1836,  with  a  Constitution,  one  article  of  which  pro- 
Tided  that : 

"The  general  aneembly  may  incorporate  one  State  Bank,  vi-ith  such  amount  of  capital  an  may  be 
ieemed  iieceMary,  and  such  numljer  of  branches  us  may  t>e  required  for  the  public  convenionre,  which  ehall 
become  thu  repository  of  the  fnndn  belon^ng  to  or  under  the  control  of  tht;  State;  and  Hhall  be  required  to 
loui  them  oui  ihroagoont  the  State,  and  In  each  county  m  proportion  to  repreHoniation.  And  they  8hall 
further  have  power  to  incorporate  one  other  banklnp;  institution,  calculatiH^  lo  aid  and  promote  the  p^re^it 
arricoltural  interests  of  the  country;  and  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  Siat(?  may  tn*  pleil^cd  to  raine  the  funds 
oece«ary  to  carry  into  operation  the  two  bankw  herein  8|)eciflod :  I*^rorifi€d  such  security  can  be  given  by  the 
bdiWdnal  etockholders  as  will  guarantee  the  State  against  los:*  or  injury/' 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  the  Committee  on  Banks  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revenue  held  a  consultation  and  conceived  a  plan  by  which  a  State  bank, 
established  by  and  with  the  property  of  the  State,  would,  when  put  in  successful 
operation,  free  the  people  from  all  future  taxation.  The  surplus  revenue  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  had  just  been  deposited  with  the  State.  This  sum  was 
made  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  State  bank  ;  other  fimds  belonging  to  the  State 
were  devoted  to  the  purpose;  and  in  addition,  the  State  authorizc(l  the  issue  of 
11,000,000  in  5  per  cent,  bonds  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank.  Until  the  bank  should 
get  under  way  and  begin  to  make  dividends,  a  tax  levy  of  one-eightii  of  one  per 
cent,  was  imposed  upon  the  taxable  ])roperty  of  th(»  State.  As  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  proceeds  of  this  levy  would  meet  the  expenses  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, any  deficiency,  if  it  should  occur,  was  to  be  paid  by  the  bank  from  moneys 
deposited*  with  it.* 

The  capital  being  provided  exclusively  by  the  State,  it  was  natiu*al  that  the 
bank  should  be  controlled  by  a  president  and  directors  appointed  by  the  (ieneral 
Assembly.  The  principal  bank  was  to  be  at  Little  Kock,  with  branches  at  Hates- 
viile  and'  Favetteville.  Bv  a  subsequent  act  a  branch  wasestablislied  at  the  Post  of 
Arkansas. 

>  In  th«.  spring  of  1837  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  U.  S.  War  Depart- 
ment for  the  sale  of  #300,000  of  the  bonds  ;  hut  b(»fore  it  could  be  carried  into  effect 
th«  banks  tfiroughout  the  United  States  suspend^'d  specie  payments,  and  only  SlOO,- 
000  had  been  realized.  Likewise  only  a  small  part  of  the  sui*|>lus  revenues  allotted 
lo  Arkansas  was  received  in  the  form  of  specie,  so  that  on  the  8th  of  August,  1837^ 
wnen  tht»  main  ottice  of  the  bank  commenced  discounting,  it  possessed  only  about 

*  The  fact  that  the  deficiencies  were  such  as  to  withdraw  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand  dollars  annually 
'mm  th**  bank  waii  one  of  the  canses  that  led  to  its  downfall.  The  whole  amount  of  the  surplus  reveauft 
««€«  ived  Uoixi  the  United  States  Treasury  was  absorbed  in  this  way  by  the  end  of  the  year  1845.      ^ 
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$90,000  in  specie  and  $66,000  in  notes  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  banks.  By  Novembe:^c- 
6,  1837,  its  capital  actually  paid  in  had  increased  to  $413,106,  derived  u*onj  the  fol  — 
lowing:  sources  : 


■o 


Sale  of  State  bonds $100,000.00 

United  States  Snrplaa  Revenue 286.150.49 

Statefunda * 26,948.t0 

Of  which  $102,925  was  in  specie  ;  $113,800  in  treasury  drafts ;  and  the  remainde^r- 

in  the  notes  of  non-specie  paying  banks  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Louisiana  and  Missis 

sippi. 

As  the  banks  throughout^  the  Union  were  then  in  a  state  of  suspension  th< 
managers  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  deemed  it  unadvisable  to  issue  maoj 
notes  payable  on  demand ;  but  issued  instead  notes  payable  twelve  months  aftei 
date.     **  One  of  the  objects  professedly  in  view  in  establishing  this  bank,**  observer 
a  Legislative  committee  in  1857,  **  was  that  of  supplying  the  State  with  a  80un<l. 
circulating  medium  ;  and  it  commenced  operations  by  circulating  the  notes  of  dis- 
tant and  non-specie  paying  banks,  some  of  which  ultimately  proved  to  beabsolutel^-^ 
worthless,  and  by  issues  of  its  own,  which,  as  they  increasea  the  mass  of  notes  no^ 
redeemable  in  specie,  served  still  further  to  depreciate  the  currency  and  increase 
the  difficulty  of  resuming  specie  payments."  At  the  next  session  this  policy  of  issu— 
ing  post-notes  was  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  and  each  branch  authorized  to 
issue  such  notes  not  exceeding  $2  for  $1  of  capital  paid  in. 

Great  difficulty  being  experienced  in  negotiating  any  more  of  the  5  %  bonds  au- 
thorized, the  Legislature  in  November,  1837,  authorized  the  issue  of  $1,000,000  in 
6  %  bonds — this  in  addition  to  the  small  amount  of  bonds  already  sold.  The  whol^ 
issue  was  sold  to  the  North  American  Trust  and  Banking  Co.,  at  New  York,  secur- 
ing to  the  bank  $300,000  at  once,  and  the  balance  at  monthly  intervals  for  the  next 
two  years. 

'         Meanwhile  specie  continued  to  bear  a  premium,  sometimes  as  high  as  10  to  IC^ 
per  cent.,  over  the  past  notes  of  the  bank,  which  constituted  the  chief  currency  of 
the  State.     The  amount  of  these  had  been  $241,943  in  July,  1838.     But  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  capital  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  as  above,  business  increased.    According 
to  a  statement  of  November  5. 1838,  the  paid  up  capital  of  the  bank  and  branches 
amounted  to  $1,363,105.29  (including  $670,000  due  from  the  North  American  Trust 
and  Banking  Co.).    The  loans  and  discounts  at  the  same  time  were  $768,737,  and 
circulation  $461,775,  of  which  only  $83,840  was  payable  on  demand.     The  rest, 
$877,935,  consisted  of  post  notes  not  yet  due. 

The  condition  of  strength  thus  exhibited  lead  to  a  resumption  of  specie  p^j  - 
ments  January  1,  1839.  But  even  when  the  bank  and  its  three  bi*anches  ull  pro- 
fessed to  pay  specie  on  demand,  they  resorted  to  such  means  as  were  in  their  power  to 
make  that  demand  as  light  as  possible.  The  chief  contrivance  was  that  each  branch 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  the  branch  at  the  Post)  should  pay  out  not  its  own 
notes,  but  the  notes  of  some  distant  branch.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  circulating 
medium  of  Little  Rock  consisted  mainly  of  notes  of  the  Fayetteville  branch.  They 
were  receivable  for  bank  debts,  but  were  at  a  discount  of  two  per  cent,  for  specie. 

By  an  act  passed  December  18,  1838,  an  effort  was  made  to  extend  the  sup- 
posed advantages  of  the  system  by  authorizing  the  establishment  of  an  additional 
branch  at  the  town  of  Washington  with  a  capital  of  $800,000  to  be  raised  by  the 
sale  of  new  six  per  cent,  bonds.  The  branch  was  never  established  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  the  bonds  could  not  be  sold. 

The  bank  and  branches  suspended  specie  payments  again  in  November,  1839.  at 
which  time  their  aggregate  capital  paid  in  amounted  to  $1,501,088,  and  outstanding 
loans  and  discounts  (mainly  running  from  S'x  months  to  one  year  or  more)  $1 ,544,617. 
Thus  the  loans  and  discounts  exceeded  the  capital  by  only  $43,529.  This  was  very 
different  from  what  the  founders  of  the  system  had  expected.  They  had  supposeil 
that,  *'  through  the  banking  privilege  of  issuing  three  to  one,**  a  million  of  capital 
borrowed  from  abroad  would  perform  the  functions  of  three  millions. 

At  this  time  the  circulation  of  the  bank  and  its  branches  amounted  to  but 
$301,310,  and  the  specie  in  their  vaults  $264,100. 

The  latter  part  of  1839  and  the  early  part  of  1840  were  troublous  timps  for  the 
bank  and  branches.  It  was  only  by  suspension  that  they  had  been  able  to  con- 
tinue to  give  "  relief,"  a  considerableshare  of  which  was  desired  by  the  directors 
themselves.  The  North  American  Trust  and  Banking  Co.,  which'had  purchased 
the  bonds  for  the  bank,  several  times  dishonored  drafts  upon  it,  and  sought  d^lay  in 
payment  of  amounts  still  due  on  the  bonds.  In  New  Orleans  at  this  time  Ark&nsas 
iiotes  were  quoted  at  25  %  dis(;ount. 

On  October  1,  1840.  the  principal  bank  at  Little  Rock  resumed  specie  payments 
-^its  circulation  at  the  time  amounting  to  but  $32,340  and  its  specie  $69,117.75.   The 
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branches,  however,  refused  to  resume,  and  denounced  the  parent  bank  for  its 
Action. 

By  this  time  the  capital  of  the  bank  had  become  so  involved  in  loans  which 
<50uld  not  be  collected,  that,  added  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  cashier  at  one  branch, 
and  the  excessive  loans  to  directors  at  all,  the  condition  was  anything  but  satis- 
^*tory.  The  bank  managed  to  raise  the  $33,650  to  pay  the  semi-annual  bond  in- 
terest "due  July  1st,  1841,  and  paid  $8,968.13  toward  the  interest  for  January  1,  1843 
— whicli  was  the  last  payment  of  interest  on  State  bonds  ever  made  by  the  bank. 

In  1843  the  Legislature  placed  the  Bank  of  the  State  in  liquidation,  the  assets 
bein^  transferred  to  receivers  appointed  by  the  Legislature.  The  assets  of  the  bank 
and  branches  at  that  time  were  :  Loans  and  discounts,  $1,410,563.18  ;  other  assets, 
♦855,887,84;  loans  to  State  of  Arkansas,  $161,774.17;  specie,  $62,948.93;  total, 
11,991,174.12.     The  liabilities  at  the  same  time  were  : 

Principal  of  5  jt  bonds $169,000.00 

»»        ••    Qa^      •»      1000,000.00 

Unpaid  intereut  to  July  i,'  1843. *.'.'.*  ..'.'.'..'.'..... ... .'.'......'.. V.V. '...'.'.'.'  'l26,'78L77 

Funds  invested  by  8Ute 72,688.82 

U.  8.  surplus  revenues 268,046.89 

Notes  in  circulation 216.9.W.00 

Due  depositors 66,638.85 

$1,910,023.98 

On  the  notes  and  bills  due  the  bank  the  annual  inte  est  was  upward  of 
|100,0OO  :  while  on  the  bonds  issued  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank  it  was 
but  $68,450.  So  that  if  the  loans  had  been  such  as  to  insure  prompt  payment  of 
the  interest  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  meeting  interest  payments  on 
the  bondh. 

But  the  financial  revulsion  had  effected  Arkansas,  as  it  had  the  whole  U.  S., 
*nd  the  prospects  of  collecting  either  interest  or  principal  in  the  case  of  much  of 
the  paper  held  by  the  bank  were  poor.  The  whole  amount  collected  by  October, 
1844.  a  period  of  sixteen  months,  was  but  f  159,111.04. 

The  notes  were  still  the  chief  circulating  medium  of  the  State  though  they  were 

^tadiscount  of  50  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  specie.   The  Legislature  in  1845  also 

authorized  the  issue  of  Treasury  warrants,  receivable  for  taxes  and  also  for  debts 

due  the  State  bank.     Governor  Drew  in  his  message  for  1846  dwelt  at  some  length 

on  the  inconveniences  of  this  currency.     **If  $1,500  is  a  fair  salary  for  a  judge  of 

the  Supreme  Court,  and  he  receives  that  amount  in  .scrip  worth  $750,  he  feels  him- 

«elf  disappointed  when  he  recurs  to  that  portion  of  the  constitution  of  the  State 

that  provides  that  such  salaries  shall  be  neither  raised  nor  diminished  during  his 

continuance  in  office.     In  the  present  state  of  our  finances  his  salary  is  subject  to 

variation  every  week,  dependent  upon  jobbers  in  this  species  of  paper,  that  rarely 

ranges  in  the  market  above  one-half  of  its  face.'' 

The  receivers  continued  the  collection  of  debts  due  the  bank  and  by  October, 
1858.  had  collected  no  less  than  $1,280,628.  Of  this,  $925,174.35  was  paid  in  the 
bonds  of  the  State  ($558,000  principal  and  $372,174.85  accrued  interest)  wliich  had 
been  made  receivable  for  debts  to  the  bank.  The  unpaid  intere.st,  however,  which 
had  accrued  upon  the  remaining  bonds  in  the  meantime  left  the  total  debt  on  them, 
October  1,  1858,  $1,247,142.50— only  $48,638.67  less  than  in  1843.  The  State  in  these 
^ears  had  drawn  from  the  bank  $373,293 — being  the  whole  of  tlie  funds  invested  by 
it  in  the  bank,  together  with  about  $15,000  dividends  declared  thereon.  The  out- 
standing circulation  had  also  been  redeemed — mainly  re(;eived  in  payments  to  the 
hanks  or  by  the  State  tax  collectors.  The  State  accountants  in  1858  reported  that 
the  lareer  part  of  the  remaining  assets  were  un  collectible,  and  that  $100,000  would 
probably  cover  everything  that  could  thereafter  be  realized. 

This  left  the  State  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  remaining  bonds. 

The  Real  Estate  Bank. 

By  the  creation  of  the  State  Bank  the  Legislature  had  fulfilled  the  expectations 
held  out  by  the  earlier  part  of  the  section  of  the  Constitution  quoted  above.  They 
even  more  promptly  fuUiiled — or  attempted  to  fultlll — the  expectations  raised  by  the 
Constitution  jis  to**  a  banking  institution  calculated  to  aid  and  promote  the  agricult- 
ural interests."  For  while  tlie  second  act  pas.sed  at  tliat  memorable  th'st  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  ArUan.sas  was  that  "  to  iniiorporate  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,**  the  very  first  had  been  ''An  Act  to  establish  the  Real  Estati*  Bank." 
This  was  an  institution  modeled  upon  the  plan  of  the  Union  Banks  of  Florida 
and  Louisiana.  The  subscribers  to  tlie  stock  were  required  to  \niy  nothing  in,  but 
merely  secured  their  subscriptions  by  mortgaging  their  real  estate.  Tlie  value  of 
the  property  thus  mortgaged  was   reported  by  the  president  in  November,  1837,  to 
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be  $2,603,000.  The  working  capital  of  the  institution  was  obtained  by  the  issue  of 
State  bonds,  of  which  $2,000,000  were  authorized.  These,  however,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  sell  until  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  the  northeast 
had  in  some  degree  restored  public  confidence.  In  September,  1838,  $500,000  ol 
them  were  sold  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  investment  ol 
certain  funds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  $1,000,000  of  them  to  ^e  North 
American  Trust  and  Banking  Company  at  New  York.  The  remaining*  $500,000 
were  never  sold,  though  in  1840  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  money  by  hypoU*'" 
eating  them.  J 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1838,  the  head  office  of  the  bank  at  Little  Rock  opened 
its  doors  for  business,  which  began  with  a  rush.  The  offices  at  Helena,  Columbia 
and  Washington  followed,  upon  February  15,  March  5  and  April  1,  1839,  respect- 
ively. By  their  combined  action  the  loans  and  discounts  aggregated  $1,290,8§9.8S 
by  May  2'9th,  and  by  the  following  November,  $1,585,190.80.  In  spite  of  the  fad 
that  its  total  circulation  at  the  time  amounted  to  but  $156,910,  to  meet  which  it  had 
in  specie  $111,967.54,  the  bank  suspended  specie  payments  on  November  2d,  IfiisS. 
No  reason  for  this  action  can  be  found  except  that  the  managers  were  bent  on  giv- 
ing **  relief,''  and  wished  to  extend  their  loans  and  discounts  further  than  w^ould  be 
practicable  if  they  continued  to  pay  specie.  Indeed,  this  was  the  motive  conceded 
oy  the  president  in  a  sort  of  proclamation  issued  at  the  time,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract : 

**  As  long  a.s  the  bank  paid  specie  it  was  found  impossibiv.  to  keep  out  as  much 
money  as  the  public  wants  and  the  business  of  tne  country  rendered  proper. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  cannot  but  be  proper  that  a  prudent  expansion  of  the  currency  of 
the  State  should  be  produced — an  expansion  which  should,  and  it  is  hoped  will,  be 
so  grailual  and  guarded  as  to  avoid  a  too  stinted  accommodation  to  the  publ«r»  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  unduly  depreciated  currency  on  the  other." 

The  '* prudent  expansion  of  the  currency  ^^  was  brought  about  by  an  increase 
in  the  circulation  of  the  bank  from  $156,910,  November  1st,  to $828,400.  January  Isl- 
and— evidently  fearing  that  this  might  afford  **a  too  stinted  accommodation  to  the 
public  " — a  further  increase  to  $759,000  by  May  was  effected.  The  paper  depreciated 
rapidly,  falling  to  a  discount  of  35  or  40  per  cent.  This  seems  to  have  struck  the 
managers  as  *^  unduly  depreciated  currency,"  for  they  appointed  a  committee 
**  to  devise  the  waj's  and  means  for  securing,  if  practicable,  the  appreciation  in 
value  of  the  paper  of  this  bank."  What  arrangements  were  devised  is  not  stated ; 
but  as  late  as  September,  1840,  the  cashier  states  that  the  notes  were  then  at  35  to 
40  per  cent,  discount  at  Little  Rock.  By  the  end  of  November,  however,  this  dis- 
count seems  to  have  been  only  14  to  20  per  cent. 

Meanwhile  the  "accommodation  to  the  public"  had  not  been  much  "stinted.*^ 
The  loans  and  discounts  increased  from  $1,585,190.80  on  November  1st,  1839,  to 
$2,158,869.57  a  year  later — and  the  amount  in  Mav  had  been  even  larger.  But  it 
was  found  harder  to  collect  the  loans  as  they  fell  due  than  it  had  been  to  grant 
them.  The  bank  was  obliged  to  hypothecate  the  $500,000  of  bonds  undisposed  of 
in  order  to  secure  specie  funds  to  meet  the  interest  payments  on  the  $1,500,000  of 
bonds  alreadv  issued. 

After  May,  1840,  the  directors  reduced  both  circulation  and  loans  and  dis- 
counts, as  follows : 

Circulation.  Loans  and  Diacoanta. 

May  1,1840 759,000 

Nov.  28,  1B40 609,045  $8,158,869.67 

Mar.81,1^1 517,967  2,038,107.18 

Sept.  .30.  1841 410,995  2,000,065.13 

Apr.  2. 1842 894,869  1,928.241.89 

October,  1844 '^44,265*  1,849,059.00 


*  Inrlnding  $130,059  held  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  the  State.  Both  inatitationa  were  In  liqnidattoo 
at  the  latter  dare. 

On  April  2d,  1842,  the  directors  made  an  assignment  of  all  the  effects  of  the 
institution  to  certain  of  their  own  number  as  trustees,  to  close  up  the  affairs  of  the 
bank.  The  Legislature  in  January,  1843,  passed  **An  act  to  settle  and  liquidate 
the  affairs  of  the  Real  Estate  Bank  of  Arkansas  ; "  but  the  self  appointed  trustees 
disregarded  the  act  and  refused  to  relinquish  their  control.  For  some  unexplained 
reason  no  further  legislation  was  had  in  the  niattiir  on  the  part  of  the  State  until 
1853,  when  un  act  was  passed  in  accordance  with  which  the  trustees  were  divested 
of  authority  and  all  the  assets  turned  ov»'r  to  a  receiver.  At  this  time,  November, 
1855,  the  unredeemed  circulation  outstanding  amounted  to  $40,SS30,  of  which 
$34,040  was  redeemed  and  cancelled  during  the  following  year. 

From  the  time  of  the  assignment  in  April,  1842,  up  to  the  1st  of  October,  1858, 
there  were  received  by  the  bank  in  payment  of  debts  due  it  548  of  the  Real  Elstate 
bonds  issued  in  1838,  amounting  with  accrued  interest  to  $1,187,172.10.     These 
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bonds  were  then  canceled  and  retired.  It  was  mainly  in  this  way  also  that  the 
circulation  was  reduced  from  $395,000  in  1842  to  $15,000  in  1856.  The  bonds  and 
dfculating'  notes  were  in  many  cases  purchased  in  the  market  at  low  rates  by 
debtors,  who  used  them  in  settlement  of  their  debts  to  the  bank,  which  was  ubli^^ed 
to  receive  them  at  par.  Some  of  the  n©tes  thus  received,  however,  were  after- 
wards paid  out  a^in ;  and  in  such  cases  there  was  usually  a  scaling  down — i.  c, 
the  notes  were  paid  out,  not  at  their  fa<:e,  but  at  their  market  value — two  hundred, 
three  hundred,  or  even  four  hundred  dollars  in  Arkansas  notes  being  regarded  as 
the  equivalent  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  specie. 

Neither  bank  seems  to  have  sold  its  own  notes  outright  for  specie,  though 
paying  them  out  at  their  market  value  amounted  practically  to  the  same  thing;  but 
thev  played  a  game  of  give  and  take  in  selling  each  otiier's  notes.  The  Slate 
Bank  about  1848  sold  $50,191  of  Real  Estate  Bank  paper  to  raise  $13,425.30  **good 
money*'  with  which  to  pay  salaries  ;  $37,690  more  to  raise  $9,500  appropri.-ited  by 
the  Legislature  for  rebuilding  the  penitentiary,  and  $18,149.3»<  to  raise  $4,007.19  in 
good  funds  for  printing.  In  all,  $106,030.36  of  the  notes  of  the  Real  Estate  Bank 
were  at  that  time  sold  to  raise  $27,592.54  in  '*  good  money.'*  The  Real  Estate  Bank 
also  sold  in  January,  1848,  $12,150  of  notes  of  the  State  Bank  to  raise  $3,645  in 
giK)d  funds. 

Ah  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  the  State,  the  remaining  assets  were  not  suffi- 
<nent  to  offer  any  prospect  of  redeeming  the  balance  of  the  bonds,  the  burden  of 
which  was  left  to  be  removed  by  taxation  of  the  people  of  the  State.  On  October 
1, 1868,  the  total  amount  of  unredeemed  bonds  issued  on  behalf  of  both  banks,  in- 
"Cluding  interest,  was  |4, 993, 503. 19.     This  was  funded  in  1869  into  30  year  G^  bonds. 

Missouri. 

The  Constitution  of  Missouri,  of  1820,  contains  the  following  section  : 

"  The  General  Assembly  may  incorporate  one  banking  com  pan  v,  and  no  more, 
to  be  in  operation  at  one  time.  The  bank  to  be  incorporated  may  Iiave  any  nuni- 
herof  branches,  not  to  exceed  five,  to  be  established  by  law,  and  not  more  than  one 
branch  shall  be  established  at  any  one  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  bank  to  be  incorporated  shall  never  exceed  $5,0O0,00J.  at  least 
one-half  of  which  shall  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  State.'* 

The  earliest  venture  of  this  State  into  the  field  of  this  study  proved  to  have 
been  beyond  the  limits  set  down  by  the  Constitution  [see  Craig  vs.  State  of  Missouri, 
4  Pet.  (tr.  S.),  410]  ;  yet  it  is  especially  interesting  in  this  connection  as  being  the 
nearest  approach  in  any  of  the  States  to  the  **  Banks"  of  Rhode  Island  and  the 
"  loan  issues  "  of  several  of  the  colonies  in  their  earlier  history. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1821,  the  Legislature  passed  **  an  act  for  the  establishment 
■of  loan  offices,"  by  the  thinl  section  of  which  the  treasury  officers,  under  the 
direction  of  the  governor,  were  required  to  issue  certificates  to  the  amount  of 
Ii00,000  in  denominations  from  50  cents  to  $10,  bearing  two  per  cent,  interest. 
These  certificates  were  receivable  at  the  treasury  and  by  all  public  officers,  towns 
and  counties,  in  payment  of  taxes  and  public  dues,  and  by  all  officers  in  discharge 
of  salaries  and  fees.  Certain  property  of  the  State  was  pledged  for  their  re- 
demption ;  and  the  governor  was  authorized  to  negotiate  a  specie  loan  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  commissioners  of  the  loan  offices  were  authorized  to  make  loans  of  the 
certificates  at  six  per  cent.,  to  citizens  of  the  State,  upon  mortgage  security,  or,  to 
the  amount  of  $200,  upon  personal  security.  Provision  was  made  for  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  certificates  from  circulation. 

In  the  case  above  cited  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that  the 
certificates  were  ** bills  of  credit,"  and  their  emission  unconstitutional.  They 
were  in  circulation  only  a  few  years. 

But  the  unfavorable  reception  of  a  scheme  which  promised  so  much  relief  had 
a  depressing  effect  upon  the  financial  enterprises  of  the  State,  and  it  wjis  not  until 
1837  that  another  move  was  made  toward  extending  the  banking  facilities  of  the 
State^  which  in  the  meantime  were  limited  to  such  as  could  be  offered  by  a  brancli 
•of  a  Cincinnati  bank  located  in  St.  Louis.  ^ 

The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri  was  chartered  in  1837.  and  with  its  branches 
held  for  many  years  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  banking  franchises  in  the  State.  Its 
first  branches  were  located  at  Fayette,  Palmyra,  Cape  Girardeau,  Springtield  and 
Lexington.  The  bank  was  the  fiscal  agent  for  the  State  of  Missouri ;  it  effected  the 
-sale  of  the  State  bonds,  and  paid  the  interest  upon  the  State  indebtedness.  The 
State  had  subscribed  to  one-half  the  capital  stock  originally  issued  by  the  bank, 
and  at  times  the  bank  advanced  to  the  State  large  sums  of  money.  It  issued  paper 
<jurrency  a^inst  a  coin  reserve  held  in  its  own  vaults,  either  by  the  parent  bank 
•or  by  the  branches.  The  amount  of  the  circulation  thus  issued  was  limited  to  three 
4lollars  of  paper  for  each  dollar  of  coin. 
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In  the  year  1856  the  amount  of  coin  in  its  vaults  was  $1,140,000,  while  its  circu- 
lation was  only  $2,200,000 — less  than  two  dollars  of  circulation  for  each  one  dollar 
of  specie.     It  dealt  only  in  its  own  notes  and  coin.* 

The  bills  issued  In'  this  bank  were  always  redeemed  at  par  on  presentation. 
According  to  HunVs  Merchants^  Magazine  for  1858,  this  was  tlie  only  bank  in  the 
South  and  West,  started  at  the  time  of  the  first  suspension,  that  did  not  suspend  at;- 
the  second  revulsion  of  1839.  As  late  as  lb'56  the  only  incorporated  banks  in  the^ 
State  transacting  a  general  banking  business  were  this  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
and  its  live  branches.  Their  combined  capital  was  $1,215,405,  of  which  $954,205  was 
owned  by  the  State,  and  $361,200  by  individuals.  The  deposits  at  that  time 
amounted  to  $1,328,875,  and  the  outstanding  circulation,  $2,805,660. 

The  capital  owned  by  the  State  was  increased  by  January  1,  1863,  to  $1,086,300 ; 
while  that  owned  by  individuals  increased  to  $2,315,392.  Four  additional  branches 
had  also  been  addpo.  But  the  other  banks  established  since  1856  (with  an  aggregat 
capital  of  nearly  $8,000,000),  had  resulted  in  a  very  marked  curtailment  of  the  field 
for  circulation  of  the  notes  of  the  State  Bank,  which  on  January  1,  1863,  amounted 
to  but  $845,183. 

In  1854  the  constitutional  inhibition  against  other  banks  than  the  State  Bank 
was  removed  ;  in  1865  the  new  Constitution  prohibited  the  incorporation  of  banks^ 
of  issue  and  required  that  the  Legislature  should  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  stock 
owned  by  the  State ;  and  by  the  Constitution  of  1875  the  final  renunciation  was  en- 
acted in  the  section  : 

"  No  State  bank  shall  hereafter  be  created,  nor  shall  the  State  own  or  be  liable 
for  any  stock  in  any  corporation,  or  joint  stock  company,  or  association  for  bank- 
ing purposes  now  created,  or  hereafter  created." 

COMPARISON  SYSTEMS  AND  SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  extended  comparison  of  the  various  State 
institutions  to  which  attention  has  been  directed  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  ex- 
amples speak  for  themselves.  Yet  a  grouping  of  them  into  such  classes  as  thev 
most  naturally  form  may  aid  in  an  understanding  of  the  subject. 

I.  Institutions  toward  the  capital  of  which  the  State  contributed  a  large  share 
and  in  the  management  of  which  the  State,  through  directors  appointed  by  it,  hai 
a  large — though  not  necessarily  controlling — interest.  In  the  case  of  the  most  of 
the  institutions  of  this  class  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  bank  was  made  the  fiscal 
agent  of  the  State,  and  generally  the  notes  of  the  bank  were  expressly  made 
receivable  for  taxes  and  dues  to  the  State. 

This  is  the  class  that  includes  the  greatest  number  of  the  institutions  described 
above.  It  is  also  the  class  in  which  it  lias  been  found  most  difficult  to  decide  what 
banks  should  and  what  should  not  be  included.  For  the  field  it  covers  shades  off 
gradually  into  a  class  of  institutions  in  which  the  State  is  merely  an  ordinary 
stockholder,  and  which  cannot  in  any  sense  be  considered  as  State  institutions. 

Of  the  banks  which  fall  within  this  category,  the  following  may  be  cited  :  The 
first  and  second  Banks  of  Kentucky,  1806  and  1834,  respectively;  the  Farmers' 
Bank  of  Delaware,  1807  ;  the  State  Bank  of  North  Cjirolina,  1810,  and  the  Bank  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  1833;  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  1811,  and 
the  Planters'  and  Union  Banks,  1832-33;  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  1814,  and  the 
State  Bank  of  1834;  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  1815,  and  the  Bank  of 
Darien  (Ga.),  1818;  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  1818,  and  the  Planter?* 
Bank  (Miss.),  1830;  the  Bank  of  Louisiana,  1824;  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois,  1835, 
and  tlie  Bank  of  Illinois  at  Shawneetown,  1838,  and  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  1837. 

^  11.  The  "real-estate"  and  *' property "  banks,  in  which  the  actual  working 
'•^pltal  of  the  institution  was  secured  through  the  sale  of  bonds  issued  by  the  State 
to  the  bank  for  that  purpose.  The  State  was  not  ordinarily  a  stockholder  in  the 
bank,  but  usually  received  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits  in  return  for  the  guar- 
anty which  its  credit  afforded  the  institution.  The  capital  being  secured  by  the 
sale  of  State  bonds,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  subscriber  for  the  stock  should* 
pay  up  any  amount  upon  their  shares,  and  they  were  allowed  to  secure  them  by 
mort^rages  upon   real  estate.     In  the  case  of  each  of  the  banks  founded  upon  tliis- 

Clan  the  stockholders  themselves  were  the  principal  borrowers  of  the  funds  secured 
y  the  sale  of  the  State  bonds  issued  to  the  bank  and  through  the  issue  of  its  own 
notes. 

The  Slates Mn  which  these  institutions  were  located  are  all  Southern  States. 
The  instances  are  :  The  Union  Bank  of  Florida,  1833 ;  Union  Bank  of  Louisiana. 
1832,  Consolidated  Association,  and   Citizens'   Bank,  (La.),    1886;  The  Mississippi 

♦  L.  F.  Stephens,  in  Wofid''8  Congress  of  Bankers  and  Financiers, 
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Union  Bank,   1888;  The  State  Bank  of  Arkansas,  and  the  Real  Estate  Bank  of 
Arkansas,  1830. 

III.  Banking  institutions  for  which  the  State  furnished  the  entire  capital  and 
which  were  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State. 

The  cases  coming  under  this  head  are  :  The  State  Bank  of  Vermont,  1806 ;  The 
Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  1820  ;  The  Bank  of  thtj  State  ot  South 
Carolina.  1812;  The  State  Bank  of  Illinois.  1821;  The  State  Bank  of  Tennessee, 
l?iO;  The  Bank  of  Tennessee,  1838  ;  The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  1823  ;  The 
Geatral  Bank  of  Georgia,  1829 ;  and  the  Missouri  '*Loan  Offices"  of  1821. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  *'loan  certificates "  of 
Missouri  seem  to  have  been  patterned  closely  after  the  colonial  issues  of  papei*  cur- 
rency noted  at  page  2  above.  But  the  similarity  is  hardly  less  striking  when  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  '* banks"  of  Rhode  Island  or  Massachusetts  and  the 
issues  of  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois  (1821),  or  the  State  Bank  of  Tennessee  (1820). 
In  each  of  these  latter  instances  the  bank  was  in  the  nature  of  a  loan  office,  'zsuing 
bills  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  on  landed  or  personal  security,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Craig  vs.  the  State  of 
Missouri  might  have  been  applied  to  their  issues  had  not  their  failures  occurred  so 
early  as  they  did. 

With  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions  all  of  the  institutions  noted  in  the 

preceding  pages  operated  branches,  the  number  of  which  varied  from  a  single  one 

to  more  than  a  dozen.     There  was  no  uniformity  in  the  basis  upon  which  they 

stood.     In  some  cases  the  connection  between  the  parent  bank  and  the  branches 

was  rather  nominal  than  intimate.     In  the  case  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  (1834) 

the  branches  were  actually  separate  institutions  and  the  parent  bank  merely  a 

board  of  control,  binding  the  whole  into  a  common  system.     In  other  cases — e.  g., 

the  Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina — the  branches  were  little  more  than 

asfencies  of  the  parent  bank,  which  signed  and  issued  all  the  notes,  making  them 

payable  at  the  nead  office.     But  the  larger  number  of  these  institutions  occupied  a 

middle  ground — the  branches  being  left  to  issue  their  own  notes  and  discount  for 

their  own  customers,  but  constantly  directed  from  the  parent  bank  as  to  general 

policy. 

This  practice  of  making  the  notes  payable  only  at  the  pailicular  brancli  which 
issued  them  occasionally  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  subterfuge  especially  mentioned 
above  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Arkansas — the  circulation  by  each 
branch  of  the  notes  of  some  distant  branch,  so  that,  while  their  notes  were  nomi- 
nally convertible  into  specie  on  demand,  they  were  receive<l  by  the  branch 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  were  circulated  only  at  a  slii^ht  discount.  Instances 
of  this  are  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  the  banks  of 
North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Tennessee. 

Another  point  which  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  is  the  stimulus  given  to  these 
State  institutions  by  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenues  among  the  States  in 
1836-7.  In  the  case  of  States  which  had  subscribed  for  large  amounts  of  stock  in 
banks  recently  incorporated,  the  receipt  of  this  revenue  often  enabled  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  subscription  to  be  paid  at  once  in  cash.  In  the  case  of  institutions  the 
capital  of  which  had  been  wholly  contributed  by  the  State,  this  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  the  State's  share  of  the  surplus  revenue.  And  even  where  neither 
of  these  courses  was  followed,  the  moneys  thus  received  were  generally  deposited 
with  the  State  institution,  and  as  there  was  every  prospect  that  the  deposit  would 
be  permanent,  the  result  was  practically  the  same  as  a  direct  increase  of  capital. 

STATUS  WHEN  NATIONAL  BANKING  SYSTEM  INAUGURATED. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  National  Banking  system  in  1863-4, 
most  of  the  State  banking  institutions  described  in  the  foregoing  pages  had  already 
passed  into  history.  That  of  Vermont  had  ended  disastrously  heiore  1815.  The 
first  two  experiments  in  Kentucky  had  come  to  the  same  end  before  1H30.  The 
first  experiment  of  Indiana  had  proved  a  failure;  and  the  second,  though  eminently 
successful,  had  given  place  before  I860  to  an  institution  in  which  the  State  hud  nt* 
interest.  The  ventures  of  Mississippi  and  Illinois  had  ended  disastrously  early  in 
the  forties.  Tennessee's  fii»st  institution  had  been  closed  in  1832,  and  her  s(Mond 
State  Bank  was  in  1864  engaged  in  its  final  struggle  previous  to  an  assignment 
.in  1866. 

The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama  had  pas.sed  out  of  existence  in  1845,  lc:«ving 
behind  a  public  debt  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  which  still  exi.sted  in  1^(54  as 
a  vivid  reminder  of  the  follies  of  earlier  yeai-s.  Louisiana  had  long  before  the  war 
severed  her  connection  with  the  banking  interests  with  which  she  had  affiliated, 
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except  so  far  SnS  was  involved  in  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal  of  the  |K>r* 
tion  of  the  debt  still  remaining  of  that  which  she  had  then  created.  (}eoiigia*s 
public  bank  had  gone  down  early  in  the  forties ;  while  those  of  Florida  had  failed 
even  earlier.    Arkansas'  two  State  institutions  liad  been  in  liquidation  since  1842. 

There  remained  then  in  1863,  of  the  institutions  here  discussed,  only  the  later 
Bank  of  Kentucky,  the  Farmers*  Bank  of  Delaware,  the  Banks  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  iind  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

The  Bank  of  Kentucky  was  never  very  intimately  connected  with  the  State, 
and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  allowed  to  conduct  its  own  affairs, 
mainly  upon  its  own  capital,  that  its  continuance  and  success  may  be  attributed. 
The  Bank  of  Kentucky  and  its  branches,  in  1863,  possessed  a  capital  of  $d,666,400» 
and  issued  circulation  amounting  to  $1,125,000. 

The  Farmers*  Bank  of  Delaware  is  the  one  institution  described  in  these  pag^es 
whose  connection  with  the  State  was  least  intimate,  and  whose  management  seems 
a>  have  been  most  independent  of  political  influences.  In  1863,  as  since,  this  bank 
was  in  a  sound  condition  and  its  notes  at  par  with  government  paper. 

The  conditions  of  war  then  prevailing  make  it  ditficult  at  this  time  to  ascertain 
the  status  of  the  State  Banks  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  Both,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  in  successful  operation — that  of  North  Carolina  under  the  new  name 
of  the  Bank  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri  was  also  apparently  in  successful  operation  in 
1863;  thou;: h  the  measure  of  that  success  was  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  State 
in  lb6G  from  offering  for  sale  and  fmally  disposing  of  all  its  stock  in  the  Bank. 

In  short,  therefore,  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  National  Banking 
system  found  in  existence  few  State  banking  institutions  of  the  character  herein 
described — and  those  few  mainly  the  ones  in  which  the  interests  of  the  State  were 
shght— rather  in  the  nature  of  investments  of  funds  than  such  as  called  for  any 
considerable  share  in  management  on  the  part  of  the  State.  All  the  rest  had  gone 
down,  leaving  behind  them  in  many  cases  a  mass  of  State  indebtedness  to  stand 
jis  thf  re»<nlt  of  txperiments  made  in'  earlier  days  by  men  who  thought  themselvea 
possessed  of  a  genius  for  liuauee. 
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"  Our  hanks  have  accomplished  tJieir  great  object,  of  furnuhing  a  sound  currenq^ 
f,  e^^ual  and  uniform,  in  consequence  of  its  redemption  at  par,  in  the  great  central 
of  the  country  (Boston).  The  bills  furnish  a  most  convenient  instrument  for  eas- 
-^ikanging  the  various  commodities  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  go  into  wide  drcuia- 
•^Oon.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Ths  system  is  admirable,  and  is,  perhaps,  without  a  paraUd  in  ths 
"^Borld;  it  leaves  us  nothing  to  desire,  so  far  as  an  instrument  of  commerce  is  needed^ 
-^ditkin  the  circle  of  the  Eastern  States," — Report  of  Bank  Commissioners  of  Maine,  1842L 

"  7\to  banks  in  this  State  do  not  arrange  for  the  redemption  of  their  notes  in  Boston, 

Their  bills  wiU  not  circulate  beyond  a  limited  sphere.     At  fifty  miles'  distance  they  cannot 

^  used  without  loss,  while  the  bills  of  the  other  banks  of  Vie  State  circulate,  it  is  said^ 

withaut  loss,  to  the  farthest  bound  of  the  Union,^* — Report  of  the  Bank  Commissionen 

of  Maine,  1848. 

"  The  ''Suffolk  System,*  though  not  recognized  in  our  banking  law,  has  proved  to  b$ 
the  great  safe-guard  to  the  public.  Whatever  objections  may  exist  to  this  *  system '  in 
thecry,  itspraetieal  operation  is  to  keep  the  circulation  of  our  banks  within  the  bounds  ^ 
safety.  No  sound  bank  can  have  any  well  founded  reason  for  refusing  to  redeem  its  bitti 
in  Boston,  and  a  bank  that  is  not  sound  cannot  long  do  business  under  that  system,  and 
ceases  to  he  in  oood  credit  when  it  is  '  thrown  out  at  the  Suffolk,* " — Report  of  Bank  Com- 
missioners of  Maine,  December  dl,  1857. 
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BANK  NOTE  ISSUES  IN  COLONIAL  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Iii  1686  it  is  recorded  that  there  was  felt  in  Massachusetts  a  "scarcity  of  coyne/ 
(o  remedy  which  a  private  bank,  established  b^  persons  of  estate  and  known  inteeritj 
and  reputation,  was  authorized.  This  institution,  however,  was  not  long-lived.  If  i 
existeil,  as  it  very  probably  did,  until  the  Revolution  of  1689,  it  did  not  survive  an} 
longer.* 

In  1701  a  committee  of  the  General  Court  proposed  the  establishment  cf  anothei 
bank  ;  but  this  recommendation  was  negatived  by  the  Council.  The  agitation  did  not 
die  out,  however,  and  in  1714  was  renewed  by  "  a  numerous  and  respectable  "  body  ol 
citizens  whose  demand  was  for  a  private  bank  based  on  real  estate.  Perceiving  thai 
their  project  was  likely  to  succeed  unless  opposed  by  more  than  the  refusal  of  legiala 
tive  sanciion,  the  Province  proceeded  to  assume  to  itself  the  banking  functions  ii 
question.  This  was  done  through  the  issue  of  £50,000  in  bills  expresSy  put  upon  f 
banking  basis.  These  were  put  in  the  hands  of  five  trustees  and  by  them  loaned  oat 
at  5  per  cent,  interest  on  mortgage  security,  one-fifth  of  the  principal  as  well  aa  !h< 
interest  to  be  paid  annually.  At  the  same  time  the  Legislature  forbade  tlie  emisaioc 
of  bills  by  the  private  bank  in  contemplation.  But  in  spite  of  this  ii  seems  to  have 
issued  notes,  some  of  which  were  still  in  circulation  in  1719.  Their  circulation  wai 
forbidden  by  Parliament  in  1720.  After  a  start  had  thus  been  made,  the  Prorina 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  issue  bills  for  purposes  of  loaning,  the  first  issue  bein^ 
followed  by  £100,000  in  1716,  another  £50,000  in  1721,  and  £60.000  in  1728. 

In  1738  a  number  of  merchants  and  others  in  Boston,  in  order  to  supply  the  de 
ficiency  of  a  medium  of  trade,  engaged  in  a  project  to  issue  paper  to  the  value  ol 
£110,000.  These  bills  were  redeemable  in  ten  years  with  silver  at  19«.  an  gunce.  ther 
Uie  common  rate  for  Province  paper.  In  spite  of  opposition  to  them  on  the  part  ol 
the  Governor  and  their  failure  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly,  these  mer 
chants'  notes  were  circulated,  and  accounted  better  by  88  per  cent,  than  Proving 
bills,  t 

In  1740  two  private  banks  were  projected — a  **Land"  Bank  and  a  **  Specie' 
or  **  Silver"  Bank.  The  first  contemplated  an  issue  of  £150,000  in  notes  to  be  loaned 
on  landed  security,  payable  in  twenty  years  by  various  articles  of  merchandise  ;  lh( 
other  an  issue  of  £120,000,  redeemable  in  fifteen  years  in  silver  at  20«.  an  ounce,  oi 

SM prorata.  The  latter  was  very  similar  to  the  issue  of  merchants'  notes  in  1738. 
oth  these  institutions  gained  considerable  currency  for  their  notes  -  though  in  each 
case  without  legislative  sanction. 

The  *'  Land"  Bank  was  especially  opposed  by  the  government  of  the  Colony,  and 
the  measures  adopted  to  put  it  down  involved  the  dismissal  of  civil  and  military 
officers  who  were  connected  with  it  or  who  encouraged  the  circulation  of  its  bills.  Tbu 
opposition  was  galling  to  the  advocates  of  the  bank,  who  even  tbi-eatened  to  rise  in 
rebellion.  In  1742  the  institution  was  compelled  by  act  of  Parliament  to  call  in  its 
notes  and  wind  up  its  affairs,  and  a  right  of  action  was  given  each  holder  of  its  notec 
against  any  member  of  the  association,  as  a  result  of  which  many  of  the  stockholders 
suffered  severely. 

June  80, 1742,  a  committee,  reporting  on  the  affairs  of  the  ''  Silver"  Bank,  stated 
that  it  had  actuall^r  emitted  £120.000  in  notes,  of  which  £69,861  \%%.  6^.  had  been 
recalled,  leaving  still  in  circulation  £50,688  7«.  M,  These  notes  also  fell  under  th€ 
prohibition  of  Parliament  in  that  year,  and  the  remainder  were  retired. 

In  New  Uampshire,  also,  about  1735,  a  company  m  as  formed  which  issued  notes 
upon  the  plan  of  the  Merchants*  Association  of  Boston  of  two  years  earlier.  "They 
conc.uded,"  says  Mr.  Felt,  **  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  association  of  our  metro- 
polis—who  had  issued  notes  on  their  own  responsibility— but  not  to  Imitate  tJidi 
judicious  provisions  to  hinder  loss  to  the  public.  Hence  our  Legislature  passed  a  law 
^rainst  the  circulation  of  their  bills  on  a  penalty  of  heavy  fine."  A  part  of  ihe  sec- 
tion of  the  statute  here  referred  to  recites  that  sundry  persons  of  New  Hampshire  have 
adoi)Ced  measures  the  past  year  to  issue  '*  promissory  notes  of  a  most  uncertain  and 
Mnkiug  value,  as  they  are  payable  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
and  Khode  Island  bills,  or  in  silver,  gold,  or  hemp,  at  the  unknown  price  they  may  b€ 
at  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  Anno  1747,  whereby  his  Majesy's  good  subjects 
will  be  ^reat sufferers,  should  they  part  with  their  goods  and  substance  for  them  oi 
accept  of  them  in  payment."  **  This  was  a  banking  speculation,"  continues  the  his- 
torian, "which  promised  much  advantage  toits  promoters,  but  very  little  to  the  public. 
The  larger  amount  of  its  paper,  like  all  such  currency  of  that  day,  in  New  Enirland, 
reach  d  Boston — the  great  mart  for  the  northern  colonies.  But  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  Jaw,  its  market  was  spoiled  for  this  Province." 

In  Rhode  Island  the  principle  of  loan  issues  by  the  Colony  inaugurated  by 
Massachusetts  was  curried  to  an  extreme.  In  1715,  there  was  emitted  what  was  called 
the  First  Bank  of  £40,000.  The  bills  were  issued  by  the  Colony  and  loaned  out  to 
inhabitants  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  on  real  estate  aecmity. 

*  Felt,  Manrachusetts  Cnrrency,  p.  47.  t  Ibid.,  pp.  89, 107. 
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Id  May.  1721,  a  second  bank  of  £40,000  was  issued  and  loaned  out  like  the  first,  except 
that  (he  period  of  the  loan  was  but  five  years,  which  was  afterward  extended  to 
thirteen  years.  Other  banks  continued  to  be  issued  from  time  to  time.*  In  1741^ 
tticre  were  still  outstanding  £210,000  of  the  third  to  eighth  banks,  inclusive ;  and  two 
other  banks  were  issued  later.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  occasional  issues  for 
the  relief  of  the  treasury  which  were  not  loaned  out  as  were  the  *'  banks.*' 

Commencing  with  an  issue  of  £8,000  in  1709,  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  had 
issued  bills  of  credit  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  expenses;  and  in 
1726  and  1728  measures  for  issuing  bills  for  loan  were  favorably  discussed,  and  thai 
of  1728  defeated  only  by  the  veto  of  the  Council.  In  1780  an  association  was  formed, 
to  which  the  General  Court,  in  1782,  granted  ^  charter  under  the  name  of  the  *'  New 
London  Society  United  for  Trade  and  Commerce,"  which  shortly  after  commenced  the- 
issue  of  notes  for  circulation,  in  imitation  of  colonial  bills.  Thereupon  at  a  special 
session  of  the  Qeneral  Court,  its  charter  was  repealed,  and  an  act  passed  declaring 
that  any  one  who  should  "strike  or  emit  any  bills  of  credit  of  the  nature  or  tenor 
of  bills  of  credit  on  this  government,"  or  on  any  fund  or  credit  of  any  person  or 
peraoDS,  or  of  any  society,  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  money,  should  be  subject  to  th& 
same  penalties  as  are  prescribed  for  forging  or  counterfeiting  bills  of  credit.  For  the 
relief  of  those  who  had  come  into  possession  of  the  bills  of  the  company,  the  Colony 
authorized  an  emission  of  £80,000,  and  later  £20,000  additional,  to  be  loaned  out 
either  to  those  bringing  in  the  notes  of  the  New  London  Society  or  to  others.  In  1 740 
a  further  issue  of  £2f.000  was  loaned  out.  No  other  issues  of  Connecticut  paper 
money  seem  to  have  been  made  for  loan  purposes. 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  BANK  CURRENCY. 

On  March  8, 1782,  within  two  months  after  the  Bank  of  North  America  opened 
its  doors  in  Philadelphia,  the  State  of  Massachussetts  als^>  granted  it  a  charter  and 
guaranteed  it  a  monopoly  during  the  continuance  of  the  War  with  Great  Britain.  The 
success  of  this  institution  led  two  years  later  to  the  organization  of  the  Massachusetta 
Bank,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  February  7,  1784  This  was  the  first  local  bank 
established  in  the  State,  and  the  second  in  the  United  States.  Its  capital  was  limited 
to  $300,000  of  which  f  258.500  had  been  paid  in  when  it  commenced  busineSvS  on  July 
5  of  that  year.  In  its  original  charter  nothing  was  said  as  to  the  issue  of  notes  ;  but 
an  act  passed  March  9, 1792,  prohibited  the  issue  of  notes  below  $5,  nnd  from  January 
1, 1793,  the  total  amount  of  notes  together  with  **  money  loaned  by  them  by  a  credit  on 
their  books  or  otherwise  "  was  limited  to  "  twice  the  amount  of  their  capital  stock  in 
gold  and  silver,  actuallv  deposited  in  the  bank  and  held  to  answer  the  demands  against 
the  same."  In  case  oi  excess,  the  directors  under  whose  administration  it  occurred 
were  to  be  held  individually  liable. f 

In  1792  the  Union  Bank  of  Boston  was  chartered,  with  a  capital  of  SI, 200,000, 
of  which  the  State  subscribed  $400,000.  Its  issue  of  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than 
$5  was  prohibited,  and  the  total  debts  due  from  the  bank  limited  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  twice  its  capital,  in  addition  to  its  deposits.  Provision  was  included  for 
legislative  examinations,  and  the  bank  was  made  the  depository  of  the  Stare  funds.  It 
was  also  required  to  loan  to  the  State  at  any  time  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $100,000,  at  five 
per  cent,  interest.    It  might  establish  branches. 

Most  of  the  charters  subsequently  granted  contained  substantially  the  same  pro- 
visions, including  in  nearly  every  case  that  for  a  State  subscription.  In  this  way  the 
State  became  quite  largely  interested  in  banking,  holding,  in  1812,  according  to  ISIm- 
iYii'%  Boston  Stack  Market,  $1,000,000  of  bank  stock,  which  was  at  that  time  sold  to 
meet  some  extraordinary  expenses. 

In  1796  Massachusetts  incorporated  her  third  bank— the  Nantucket — with  a  capital 
of  $40,000  ;  and  very  shortly  after  the  Merrimac,  at  Newburyport,  was  established. 
Ea(^  of  these  banks  was  permitted  to  issue  notes  as  small  as  $2. 

In  1799  a  general  law  was  enacted  prohibiting  banking  by  unincorporated  com- 
panies, or  the  further  issue,  except  by  the  Nantucket  Bank,  of  notes  of  a  less  denomi- 
nation than  $5.  In  the  early  years  of  the  century,  however,  the  currency  of 
New  England  became  greatly  deranged,  notes  of  banks  in  other  States  of  denomina- 
tions as  low  as  twenty-five  cents  being  in  circulation,  and  specie  having  practically 
disappeared.  One  consequence  was  that  the  early  prohibition  against  notes  below  ?5 
in  Massacusehtts  gave  way,  in  1805,  to  a  permission  to  issue  bills  of  $i .  $2  and  $3  to  the 
amount  in  the  case  of  each  bank  of  five  per  cent,  of  its  i)aid-up  capital.     This  failing  to 

♦The  more  the  femes  the  ffpcater  the  dopreciation,  and  the  prenter  the  demand  for  more  hilla 
**Tho«e  who  «  ere  involved  in  dent,"  eav8  Mr.  Potter,  •*  borrowed  of  the  Colony,  on  mortgdge,  a  gufiicient 
■om  topaj  their  debts,  as  the  billti  were  in  many  ca^es  made  a  le^^al  lender.    When  the  lime  came  for 
repayment  to  the  Colony,  a  eafllcient  amount  of  the  eame  bills  could  be  procured  at  a  very  great 
depreciation.*^ 

t  In  the  eighty  years  of  its  existence  as  a  State  bank,  from  1784  to  1864,  the  whole  amount  of  cir- 
calatinflr  notes Tssned  by  it  was  f4,671J77,  of  which  the  amount  loet  or  not  presented  for  redemption  wa» 
$0,111  or  not  qnite  one-half  of  one  per  cei^t. 
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meet  the  demand,  tlip  proportion  was  increased,  in  1809,  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  reduced 
in  1812  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  again  increased,  in  1818,  to  twenty -five  per  cent.,  ac 
which  it  remained  during  the  continuance  of  the  State  banking  system. 

Though  each  of  the  banks  was  required  by  its  charter  to  furnish  to  State  offldalt 
a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  capital,  deposits,  circulation,  etc.,  once  in  six 
months,  or  ouce  in  twelve  months,  few  seem  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  these  pro- 
visions. But  in  1803  an  act  was  passed  requiring  banks  to  make  regular  semi-annual 
returns  of  their  condition  to  State  ( fficials.  And  from  this  time  on  the  statistical 
data  as  to  banking  in  Massachusetts  is  fairly  complete.  These  returns  for  1803  show 
seven  banks  in  operation,  with  a  capital  of  ^,225.000,  and  a  circulation  of  $1,565,000. 
During  the  two  years  1803  and  1804  the  j^rowth  of  the  banking  system  was  veir 
rapid,  and  by  1805  there  were  in  operation  sixteen  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $5,460,000. 
From  this  time  until  1811  but  one  other  bank  wus  chartered. 

During  the  period  from  1805  to  1810  the  bank-note  currency  of  New  England 
was  in  a  verv  unstable  condition.  The  banks  of  Massachusetts,  however,  were  pro- 
tected by  legislative  safeguards  which,  while  not  freeing  them  entirely  from  the  dis- 
orders of  the  times,  left  them  in  a  condition  far  better  than  that  of  the  other  New 
England  States.  Yet  it  is  stated  that  when  the  vaults  of  the  Berkshire  and  North- 
ampton banks  were  examined  about  1809,  one  was  found  to  possess  only  about  thirty 
or  forty  dollars  in  specie,  and  the  other  absolutely  nothing.*  One  effect  of  tbe  crisu 
through  which  the  banks  then  passed  is  apparent  in  the  sudden  contractioi^  of  their 
circulation  from  $1,613,684,  in  1806  to  $1,088,042  in  1808. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  this  crisis,  which  remained  as  part  of  the  permanent  bank- 
ing system  of  the  State,  was  the  Act  of  1809,  imposing  a  penalty  of  two  per  cent  a 
monlh  upon  any  bank  which  should  refuse  or  neglect  to  pav  its  notes  in  specie  on 
demand.  In  1809  also,  an  act  was  passed  requiring  that,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
uniformity  and  guarding  against  counterfeitmg,  all  bills  of  $5  and  under  should  be 
printed  from  certain  stereotype  steel  plates  executed  by  a  Boston  engraver. 

In  1811  the  first  effects  of  the  stimulus  to  banking  arising  from  the  expiration  of 
the  charter  of  the  Unitt>d  States  Bank  were  evidenced  in  the  incorporation  of  the 
Merchants'  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  and  on  the  following  day— June  27, 
1811— the  State  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000.  This  institution  was  evidently 
designed  to  occupy  the  place  in  relation  to  the  State  that  the  United  States  Bank  wai 
Just  then  resigning  as  to  the  United  States;  but  the  plan  did  not  meet  with  very 
flattering  success,  and  the  $1,500,000  additional  capital  for  a  State  subscription,  for 
which  provision  was  made,  was  never  actually  subscribed.  In  1817  its  capital  was 
reduced  to  $1,800,000.  The  charters  of  these  two  banks  were,  in  most  respects,  taken 
as  the  pattern  from  which  the  charters  of  the  banks  incorporated  in  the  next  few  years 
were  modeled.  No  business  was  to  be  done  until  one-fifth  of  the  capital  was  paid  in 
and  actually  existed  in  the  vaults  in  gold  and  silver,  as  found  by  examination  of  com- 
miasioners  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Qovernor,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
not  only  to  count  the  money,  but  to  ascertain  by  the  oath  of  the  directors  that  it  had 
been  bona  fide  paid  in  by  the  subscribers  as  payments  upon  their  subscriptions  and  was 
intended  to  remain  as  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  bank.  In  case  of  any  loss  or 
deficiency  arising  from  mismanagement,  the  stockholders  were  to  be  individually 
liable  in  their  private  capacities,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  stock  held  by  them  ; 
and  upon  the  expiration  of  the  charter  the  stockholders  were  to  be  liable  in  their 
private  and  individual  capacities  for  the  payment  of  all  bills  outstanding,  in  proportion 
to  the  stock  held. 

In  the  case  of  these  two  banks,  as  in  the  case  of  the  most  of  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded them,  the  circulation  was  virtually  limited  to  twice  the  capital  stock  by  the 
provision  that  the  total  debts  owing  either  to  or  from  the  bank,  exclusive  of  deposita 
ahould  not  exceed  twice  the  amount  of  the  capital.  But  commencing  almost  immedi- 
ately thereafter,  the  limit  of  circulation  imposed  either  upon  the  incorporation  of  new 
banks  or  on  the  re -incorporation  of  old  ones — the  charters  of  the  most  of  which  expired 
in  1812 — was  150  per  cent  of  the  capital  actually  paid  up.  In  the  case  of  three  or 
four  banks  the  old  limitation  of  twice  the  capital  seems  to  have  been  adhered  to ; 
while  in  the  case  of  several  the  total  debts  due  from  the  bank — including  deposita  as 
well  as  circulation— were  limited  to  150  percent,  of  the  capital  stock. 

Between  1822  and  1829  there  were  forty-five  bank  charters  given.  Of  these,  two 
of  the  earliest  followed  the  charter  of  the  State  Bank  of  1811,  which  limited  the  total 
debu  of  the  bank,  exclusive  of  deposits,  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  capital,  but 
imposed  no  other  restriction  upon  circulation.  Thirteen  more,  granted  exclusively 
in  1824  and  1825,  limited  the  circulation  to  150  per  cent,  of  the  paid-up  capital ; 
twenty  five  granted  in  1825,  1826,  1827  and  1828,  fixed  the  limit  at  100  per  cent  of 
the  paid-up  capital ;  while  four  imposed  a  limit  of  only  50  per  cent.,  though  in  two 
of  these  cases  the  limit  was  shortly  after  niised  to  100  |xjr  cent. 


^Tnformation  as  to  the  currcncr  of  these  banKs  and  the  lo^g  to  hold<>ni  ts  not  aooeaaible, 
than  the  fact  that  in  ISiD  the  noteiiof  the  Northampton  Bank  were  quoted  in  Bontou  at  a  dlacoont  of  IS 
oer  cent.,  and  thoae  of  the  Bcrkuhlre  Bank  at  from  tv)  to  .V)  per  cent,  diacoant.    The  fonnar  Bmk  i 
>erward  to  have  recx>Yered  ita  atanding  in  aome  measure,  and  in  1818  its  cnarter  was  lertvad. 
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The  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  banks  did  not  suspend  specie  payments 
Id  1814,  at  the  time  the  other  banks  of  the  country  did ;  but  on  the  contrary  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  curremry  of  recognized  soundness.     The  result  was  to  attract  to 
Ke:?  England  a  large  amount  of  s])ecie  which  had  previously  been  circulating  in 
o\het  states.     The  sound  currency  and  consequent  low  prices  of  New  England  con- 
atiDtiy  tended  to  draw  the  available  specie  Irom  other  sections,  where  an  inflated 
currency  and  high  prices  had  resulted  from  undue  bank  expansion.     The  following 
Cable  shows  the  amount  of  specie  held  by  Massachusetts  banks  during  the  years  in 
<)uestion  : 


msis 


$1,513,000 
3,681,696 
6,7HU,796 
6,ii4G,C42 


1816. 
1H16. 

1817. 


$3,464,^1 
1,260,210 
l,577,4a« 


The  years  1825,  1826  and  1828  were  especially  j)r()litic  in  bank  charters,  and  in  the 

:Soat  years  1825  to  1828  no  less  than  thirty-six  bunks  wt-re  incorporated,  while  fourteen 

others  were  authorized  to  increase  their  capital  stock.    The  total,  new  capital  author- 

'ied  was  $9,075,000.     The  necessity  for  drawing  so  much  capital  from  other  uses  for 

inTesling  in  banking  caused  a  severe  pressure  for  cash  at  several  periods,  and  as  a 

result  neither  of  the  banks  chartered  in  1827  and  only  six  of  the  fourteen  chartered  in 

1828,  went  into  operation,  and  of  these  six  two  failed  within  two  years. 

in  August,  1829,  the  Farmers*  Bank  of  Belchertown,  incorporated  in  1825  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000,  failed  through  gross  mismanagement.  The  Sutton  Bank,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000,  and  the  Brighton  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  both  incorpo- 
rated in  18^  and  put  in  operation  by  means  of  fraudulent  practices  and  oaths  on  the 
part  of  the  directors,  were  soon  after  found  to  be  in  an  unsafe  condition  and  to  be 
conducted  in  violation  of  nearly  every  provision  of  their  charters.  Tnere  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  cociderable  number  of  other  banks  were  guilty  of  like  misdoing. 
The  charters  of  these  three  banks  were  repealed  early  in  1880.* 

The  first  comprehensive  law  of  the  State  on  the  subject  of  banking  is  that  of  Feb- 
nuury  28,  1829,  the  provisions  of  which  were  to  govern  every  bank  which  should  there- 
after be  incorporated,  or  whose  capital  should  be  increased  or  charter  extended. 

It  provided  that  no  new  bank  shouM  go  into  oi)eration  until  lifty  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  had  been  actually  paid  in,  in  gold  and  silver,  which  should  have  been  duly 
examined,  counted,  certified  and  sworn  to,  in  the  same  manner  as  required  by 
the  charters  of  all  the  later  banks.  Loans  to  stockholders  wore  prohibited  until 
their  subscriptions  were  fully  paid  in  :  and  in  no  case  was  a  bank  to  be  ]>ermitted 
to  loan  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  capital  upon  the  pledge  of  its  own  stock. 
The  limit  to  the  amount  of  bills  which  a  bank  might  circulate  was  fixed  at  125 
percent^of  the  capital ;  and  the  amount  of  bills  below  $5  which  might  be  issued.  left 
as  before — ^25  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock.  The  total  amount  of  debts  which  a  bank 
might  owe,  exclusive  of  its  deposits,  as  also  the  total  amount  of  debts  due  to  it,  was 
limited  to  twice  the  capital.  In  case  the  debts  due  from  the  bank  should  exceed  the 
limit  fixed,  the  directors  under  whoso  administration  the  excess  was  allowed  were  liable 
in  their  private  capacities  for  the  amount  of  the  excess. 

In  case  of  any  loss  or  deficiency  in  the  capital  stock  which  should  arise  from  the 
official  mismanagement  of  the  directors,  the  persons  who  were  stockholders  at  the  time 
of  such  mismanagement  were  liable,  in  their  private  and  individual  c<M])acities,  to  the 
amount  of  the  st^k  then  held  by  them  respectively.  And  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
charter  of  banking  corporation  the  stockhohiers  were  indivitiually  liable  for  the  re- 
demption of  all  its  bills  outstanding  in  the  i)roportion  to  the  amoimt  of  stock  which 
they  might  hold.  Both  of  these  provisions,  however,  dated  from  some  of  the  earlier 
charters,  and  were  already  in  force  as  to  most  of  the  banks  then  in  opc^ration. 

One  practice  which  commenced  soon  after  the  Act  of  1829,  which  prohibited  any 
bank  from  issuing  an^  "note,  bill,  check,  draft,  facilitj- or  certilicate,  payable  at  a 
future  day  or  bearing  interest,"  was  that  of  issuin*^  **  (lei)(>sit  books  **  in  order  to  evade 
this  provision.  At  first  given  only  in  the  case  of  actual  loans  to  the  hank,  for  which 
it  was  allowed  before  1829  to  issue  its  notes  on  interest,  they  came  to  be  extensively 
issued  during  the  pressure  of  1834,  instead  of  money,  in  discounting  ]>aper.  In  that 
year,  however,  the  prohibition  was  so  extended  as  unmistakably  to  cover  cases  of  this 
character.  In  1836  the  law  against  post  notes  was  so  modified  as  to  allow  a  bank  to 
issue  them,  bearing  not  less  than  A\  per  cent,  interest,  to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent,  of 
ita  paid  up-capital.    This  permission  was  of  two  years'  duration  only. 

In  Octol)er,  1831,  the  charters  of  all  the  banks  except  the  one  already  incorpo- 
rated under  the  new  law  in  1829  were  to  expire.  Sixty-two  of  them,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $18,845,000,  were  rechartered,  each  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  One 
was  not  rechartered,  and  two  of  the  others  decided  to  close  their  concerns  instead  of 
continuing  under  the  new  charters.     Besides  the  old  banks  fifteen  new  banks  were 

•iMdley,  *«Baiiker*8  Kagazlne,''  September,  1876,  p.  210. 
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chartered  in  1831.  The  next  year  there  weie  sixteen  more  added  lo  the  list ;  and  ik 
1833,  fourteen.  In  1834  there  was  quite  a  financial  stringency,  and  the  creation  of  banks 
ceased,  only  to  begin  again  in  lb36,  however,  with  renewed  force*  By  the  e^d  of 
1836.  in  addition  to  the  62  older  banks  rechartered — 43  of  them  with  increased 
capitals — "^8  new  banks  had  been  authorized. 

*  Had  it  been  necessary  to  raise  actual  money  in  the  old-fashioned  way  for  the 
capital  of  these  newly  chartered  banks,  a  large  proportion  of  them  would  have  been 
unable  to  go  into  operation.  But  with  the  aid  of  invention  and  the  latest  improve- 
ments, the  jaising  of  bank  capital  had  ceased  to  be  a  ditticult  or  expensive  process.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  secure  a  place  for  the  bank  to  be  kept,  organize  by  the  choice  of 
directors  and  offlcers,  borrow  for  one  day  specie  to  the  amount  of  one-half  the  auth- 
orized capital  to  be  examined  and  counted  by  the  commissioners,  who  should  ascertain 
by  the  oaths  of  a  majority  of  the  directors,  that  such  specie  had  been  paid  in  by  the 
«iock holders,  toward  payment  for  their  respective  shares,  and  not  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, and  thai  it  was  intended  to  have  it  remain  a^  a  part  of  said  capital ;  then,  return 
the  specie  :  take  the  notes  of  the  stockholders  instead,  for  the  amount  of  the  paid-up 
capita^  nnd  set  the  printing  press  in  motion  turning  out  bank  notes.  With  the  pnxxss  of 
raising  bank  capital  thus  simplified  only  five  of  these  seventy-eight  banks  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $2,000,000,  failed  of  getting  under  sail.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  half  of 
them  c»mmenced  without  any  considerable  stock  of  actual  capital.  Such  a  record  of 
fraud,  perjury,  and  bogus  financing,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
history  of  Massachusetts,  before  or  since,  "f 

Such  an  expansion — upon  such  a  foundation— could  not  go  on  indefinitely.  The 
merchants  periodically  complained  of  stringency,  and  the  usury  laws  came  in  for  their 
share  of  denunciation.  But  the  trouble  lay  deeper  than  that.  The  whole  banking 
system  of  the  State,  as  of  the  rest  of  New  Eneland  at  the  same  time,  was  being 
buoyed  up  by  a  speculative  mania  which  had  at  length  to  give  way.  WJiile  circula- 
tion and  deposits  had  in  September,  1886,  more  than  doubled  as  compared  with  1880, 
their  specie  reserves  showed  no  considerable  increase,  and  the  ratio  of  specie  to  de- 
posits and  circulation  was  less  than  ever  before,  being  as  1  to  18.52.  But,  more  sig- 
nificant than  all,  a  large  proportion  of  the  banks  had  gone  into  operation  on  borrowed 
specie  and  fictitious  capital ;  while  hundreds  of  business  enterprises  were  depending 
upon  them  for  support,  which,  upon  the  least  jar  to  their  shaky  foundations  they 
must  refuse. 

In  November,  1886,  the  Nahant  Bank,  at  Lynn,  succumbed,  with  $242, 965  circula- 
tion outstanding  ;  and  a  few  months  later  suspicion  began  to  fasten  upon  several  of  the 
lately  chartered  banks.  In  February,  1887,  a  legislative  committee  appointed  to  in- 
Testigate  the  affairs  of  the  Chelsea,  Kilby,  Middling  Interest,  and  Lafayette  Banks* 
reported  them  to  be  sound.  Nevertheless,  one  of  them — the  Chelsea— failed  within 
two  months,  with  $90,722  demand  notes  and  $20,600  post  notes  in  circulation,  and  bat 
$86.71  cash  on  hand  ;  and  within  three  years  every  one  of  the  banks  thus  ''  white 
washed  *'  b^  the  committee  had  failed. 

The  >iew  York  banks  having  suspended  specie  payments  May  10,  the  Bostoa 
banks,  while  deploring  the  necessity,  felt  obliged  to  do  the  same — which  thej  did  on 
the  12th.  '*  Specie  became  worth  a  premium  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  per  cent.,  and  so 
great  a  scarcity  of  small  change  ensued  that,  to  meet  the  demand,  the  banks,  forbidden 
to  issue  notes  less  than  $1,  issued  fractional  notes  for  $1.25,  $1.50  and  $1.75,  which 
were  eagerly  sought  for." 

It  was  not  until  April,  1838,  that  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  suspending  till 
January  1,  1839,  the  statute  imposing  a  penalty  of  2  per  cent,  a  month  for  failure  to 
redeem  in  specie.  But  no  bank  could  have  the  benefit  of  this  immunity  if  it  failed  to 
redeem  in  specie  at  all  times  its  notes  below  $5  if  in  Boston,  and  below  $3  if  else- 
where :  or  if  its  circulation  should  exceed  75  per  cent,  of  its  capital ;  or  which  should 
have  due  to  it,  except  from  other  banks,  a  sum  greater  than  175  per  cent,  of  its  capital 
stock  ;  or  who.se  capital  should  not  be  fully  paid  in.  The  act  brought  speedy  relief ; 
and  the  banks  commenced  at  once  the  redemption  of  all  small  bills,  and  by  August  13, 
1838,  resumption  had  bec(>me  general  throughout  the  State. 

Meanwhile  bank  failures  had  been  of  frequeut  occurrence.  In  July,  1837,  the 
Franklin  and  Lafayette  banks  had  closed  ;  and  in  January,  1838,  came  the  failures  of 
the  Commonwealth,  Middlesex  (at  Cambridge),  American,  Commercial,  Fulton,  Han- 
cock and  Kilby.     Others  followed  at  frequent  intervals  until  1842. 

In  all  during  the  years  1887-1B44  **  seventeen  banks  had  their  charters  repealed, 
in  most  cases  for  insolvency,  and  tif teen  surrendered  or  forfeited  their  charters,  making 
in  all  thirty-two  banks  which  failed  or  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  crisK 
Among  these  thirty-two  banks  were  eleven  of  the  thirty  two  incorporated  in  1836,  six 
of  the  fourteen  incorporated  in  1883,  two  of  the  sixteen  incorporated  in  1832,  and  five 


•  *  One  of  the  wild  projects  of  the  period,  which  did  not  go  throngh,  wa«»  the  proposed  Inoorpomtion 
In  1K36  of  a  Stale  bank  with  a  capital  of  $10,iKX),000,  of  which  the  State  was  to  8ubflcril>e  one-half,  to  be 
raieed  by  means  of  a  4  per  cent.  loan.  The  matter  was  favorably  reported  from  the  Committee 
Banks,  but  was  defeat^  on  the  third  reading. 

Judley  P.  Bailey,  Jr.,  In  ''Bankers'  Magazine,''  September,  187(1. 
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of  the  fifteen  iDCorporated  in  1831.     Only  seven  were  incorporated  in  the  years  1824-21 
iaclasiye,  and  only  one  incorporated  previous  to  ltiZ4,  and  ihis  settled  its  affairs  witl 
oat  leas  to  the  public  or  its  stockholders.     Out  of  thirty -two  banks  chartered  in  1886 
^here  remained  in  1845  only  seventeen,  and  one  of  these  discontinued  in  1801,  though 
"vnthout  loss  to  the  public  or  its  stockholders.     The  astonibhing  proportion  of  mor 
Kality  among  the  later  creations  is  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the  policy  which  brought 
^hem  into  hemg."  * 

Among  these  failures  there  had  been  developed  several  pure  swindling  schemes, 
^ne  of  the>e,  for  example,  was  the  Koxbury  Bank,  of  whose  notes  there  were  some 
^50,000  in  the  hands  of  the  public  at  the  time  of  the  failure.  This,  however,  was  the 
^)n!y  instance  in  which  the  entire  assets  seem  to  have  passed  out  of  the  control  of 
'Che  bank,  and  the  only  one  in  which  the  note-holders  suffered  materially  f 

The  crisis  of  1837  had  disclosed  the  necessity  of  having  the  bauks  subjected  to 

^more  efficient  supervision,  and  early  in  1838  the  appointment  of  three  Bank  Commis- 

^onerd  was  authorized,  whose  dutv  it  was  to  make  annual  examinations  of  all  the 

hanks  in  the  State,  as  well  as  special  examinations  as  often  as  deemed  necessary.    This 

board  continued  in  existence  five  years,  when  the  law  ci  eating  it  was  repealed. 

It  was  many  years  after  the  experience  of  1837-  9  before  the  banking  interests  of 
Massachusetts  were  fully  recovered  from  the  shaking  up  which  they  had  received,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  1850  that  the  number  of  banks,  or  the  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed, rose  to  equal  the  figures  of  the  years  1836-7.  Nevertheless,  the  lesson  of 
-experience  seemed  to  have  been  learned,  and  the  ensuing  period  was  one  remarkably 
free  from  disturbance  or  loss  by  bank  failures.  In  the  fifteen  years,  1840  to  1855, 
there  bad  been  but  two  failures — and  both  of  these  were  cases  in  which  the  notes  were 
paki  in  full 

In  1848  banks  were  prohibited  from  paying  out  over  their  counters  other  notes 
than  their  own. 

The  charters  of  all  the  banks  incorporated  before  1849  were  to  expire  October  1, 
1851,  and  the  prospect  of  their  renewal  led  to  several  amendments  in  the  banking  laws. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  an  act  passed  in  1849,  making  the  stockholders  in  an^ 
hank,  at  the  time  when  it  stopped  payment,  individually  liable  in  proportion  to  their 
atock  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  issued  by  such  bank.  Previously  they  had  been 
liable  only  in  case  of  official  mismanagement,  or  upon  the  expiration  of  their  charter. 
Another  very  impoitant  change  was  the  re-establishment  in  1851  of  the  office  of  Bank 
Commissioner,  with  substantially  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  the  former  Board. 
This  Board  continued  in  existence  until  the  State  system  was  superseded  in  1865  by 
the  National  Banking  system. 

An  effort  was  also  made  to  establish  a  system  of  free  banking  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  in  operation  in  New  York  since  1838.  This  was  done  by  the  act  of 
May  24,  1851,  which  authorized  any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  fifty « to  become 
a  body  corporate  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking,  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than 
$100,000,  nor  more  than  $1,000,000,  one-half  to  be  paid  in  before  commencing,  and 
the  balance  within  one  year  thereafter.  Upon  the  deposit  by  such  a  corporation  with 
the  Auditor  of  the  State,  at  a  rate  not  above  either  its  par  or  its  market  value,  the 
public  stock  of  any  New  England  State,  or  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  the  United 
otates,  or  of  any  city  or  town  of  Massachusetts,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  not 
less  than  $50  000  nor  more  than  25  per  cent,  beyond  the  capital  of  the  l>ank,  it  was  en- 
titled to  receive  an  equal  amount  of  circulating  notes  prepared  in  blank  and  counter- 
signed by  the  auditor,  which  notes,  when  executed  and  signed  by  the  proper  off'iceis  of 
the  hank,  might  be  put  in  circulation.  These  stocks  were  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
State  officials,  and  in  case  of  failure  of  the  bank  to  redeem  its  notes  on  demand  they 
were  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  for  that  purpose.  In  most  other  respects  the 
hanks  to  be  organized  under  the  general  hiw  were  to  be  subject  to  the  same  provisions 
as  the  charterwi  banks.  An  act  in  1852  reduced  the  number  of  persons  necessary  to 
form  a  corporation  to  ten,  limited  the  circulation  to  the  amount  of  the  capital,  and 
exempted Trom  taxation  the  securities  transferred  to  (he  auditor,  to  the  extent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  capital. 

But  all  in  vain.  Banks  would  not  organize  under  the  general  law  if  it  wero  po««- 
«ible  to  avoid  it.  So  long  as  the  Legislature  would  prant  petitions  for  additional 
S|)ecial  bank  charters,  persons  desiriuju:  to  engage  in  banking  would  invariably  tak« 
that  course;  but  when  that  became  impossible,  resort  wjis  had  to  the  em])loynicnt  of 
additional  capital  in  some  of  the  exisiin;:  banks,  as  the  Le<rislature  often  framed  peii- 

♦D.  F.  Bailey,  in  Banker t'  Xaffafim;  OctoHcr,  1S76 

+  **  The  whole  public  lo>-w,  thru,  from  hank  failures  which  i^  afcortaiiicd,  (  r  which  can  be  ruti- 
msfeed  in  natnbers  since  the  organization  of  thin  Brard,  ia  friui  the  fraudulent  i>hUCH  of  the  Koxbury 
Bank,  made  before  its  condition  conld  bi*  aiK^ertainrd.  i)t  cour^t>  thin  Htatenu-nt  d(  (  h  not  embraci  the 
lowea  of  Htockholden*,  whose  special  inten*»«tH  an-,  ay  c^taled,  beyond  tlie  control  of  the  commls-ioncrH." 
—Meport  of  Bank  Comnuutioner*,  1845. 

•  In  this  estimate,  however,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  immediate  lofH  to  the  holders  of  note--  which 
Wtre  sotweaiiently  redeemed  in  full.  As  to  this  factor  the  Bank  CommisHioners.  in  lH5v.',  remark : 
**  Judging  from  past  experience,  a  loss  of  r)0  per  cent,  to  moi-t  of  the  holders  of  the  bills  at  the  time 
wooldliaTC  been  a  favorable  result,  under  the  usual  circumstances  of  the  failure  of  u  bank,  though  the 
MIto  max  be  ttlUmatelj  paid  in  foU. *' 
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Uons  for  iocrease  of  capital  wbea  dcw  cbnrlers  would  l>e  refue«Kl.  As  a  result,  it  was 
Dot  until  1858  that  rlie  liisl  bauk  look  advanluge  of  llie  act.  and  tbere  were  never  more 
than  seven  banks  incorporated  under  il— and  tlicRe  seven  maioly  banks  of  tlie  City  of 
Boaion.  to  nhich  the  matter  of  c  iculation  waM  relai.veiy  of  small  imporiaoce  as  com- 
pared with  the  volume  of  busineas  tranaacted," 

During  ibe  years  18J)<)-T  tlic  bank  mania  raged  witb  onlv  less  violence  tban  during 
Uie  few  yeara  preoe'liDg  1637.  Fift;r-<'igl>^  new  bunks,  nith  a  capital  of  $14, 400, (MO, 
were  chartered,  and  167  increases  in  existing  capital  were  authorized,  aggregalinfr 
(18,745,000.  TbecommitteeinlSSdreportedBgaioHt^raiiting  any  more  charters,  and 
called  atlenliou  to  llie  fact  that  the  excess  of  bank  capital,  instead  of  tending  to  make 
money  plenty,  had  encouraged  speculntiun  and  advanced  prices,  white  leaving  the  rate 
of  interest  unusually  high.  Another  warning  was  tbefadure  of  the  Cochltuate  Bank 
in  1854 — the  only  serious  failure  since  abcut  1840.  Bui,  serious  as  it  was,  the  Commia- 
■ioners  repotted  that  the  putilic  would  probably  lose  notbiog,  the  note  holders  certainly 
being  fully  protected  through  their  remeiiy  at  law  against  the  slockbolders.  In 
November,  1853,  the  Grocers  Bank.  En  B,.eIod,  was  also  found  to  be  insolvent.  The 
provisions  for  aecuring  publicity  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  banks  were  better 
than  ever  befot«,  the  law  of  1854  having  required  weekly  returns  from  the  banks  in 
Boeion,  and  monthly  from  all  other  banks  in  the  State. 

Early  in  1657  the  b^mks,  both  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  appeared  to  be  laboring 
naderan  undue  expansion,  the  ratio  of  specie  to  circulation  and  deposits  beln?  tn 
Bostoaas  1 14>6.34,  andelscwhvre  asl  loSI.IM.  In  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
lemlx-r  the  crisis  struck  tlieni,  and  Instead  uf  being  in  a  position  to  extend  accommoda- 
lion.  they  were  obligeil  to  contract  their  loans  and  circulation  verr  suddenly.  The 
circulation  of  the  countrv  banks  was  reduced  from  (14,023.092  on  the  3d  of  October, 
1857,  to  (9,580,773  on  the  M  of  January  following.  During  the  moat  of  Ihia  period 
the  banks  were  acting  under  suspension  of  specie  payments.  In  spite  of  the  force 
of  the  panic,  and  the  fact  that  business  failures  were  far  more  numerous  and  serious 
thau  ever  before,  only  one  hank  failed. 

Tho  bank  capital  steadily  increased,  reaching  its  maximum  in  1862  of  167,544,200, 
divi<led  among  138  banks — ten  more  than  in  October.  18,'i7.  They  were  in  a  position 
of  great  strength  when  the  political  disturbances  of  1861  began  to  derange  the  finances 
of  the  country.  Though  compelled,  in  common  with  the  hanks  In  other  eeciious, 
10  suspend  specie  payments  in   December,  1861,  there   were   no  insolvents    among 

After  the  passage  of  the  National  Banking  Law  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to 
facilitate  the  transformatioa  of  Stare  into  National  banks.  So  rapidly  did  this  progress 
that  by  October,  1865,  only  one  bank  remained  doing  business  under  a  State  charter. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  BANK  CURRENCY. 
lAer  the  Coloalal  so  called  "banks"  nol«d  at  pag«  2  above,  the  real  hiatoiy  of 
scln  Rhode  Island  commences  with  tlie  lacorpnration  of  the  Proridence  Bank  lo 
There  were  ni  this  time  oaly  four  other  banks  in  cnjslence  in  the  United  Slates 
I  In  each  of  the  Siates  Peimajlvania,  New  York,  Haasachusetta  and  HaryJaDd. 
preamble  of  the  charter  of  the  Providence  Bank  recites  that  "Whereas 
president  and  directors  of  the  bank  established  at  Providence  on  the 
da  J  of  October  last  have  petitioned  this  Qeneral  Asacmblj  for  an  act 
icorporate  the  stockholders  of  said  hank  ;  and  whereas  well-rc|nilated 
I  have  proved  very  beneficial  in  several  of  the  United  Stales,  us  well  as  in 
pe,"  Ihe  petition  is  K>'anted  and  the  bank  duly  Incorporaled.  Of  the 
irized  capital  of  $250,000,  $SO,000  was  reserved  for  a  subscription  by  the 
d  Stales  and  f^O.OOO  for  a  subscription  by  the  Static  of  llliode  Island,  sliould  they 
« to  subscribe.  Neither  the  State  nor  [be  United  Stales  did  so.  however,  and  the 
riptioDS  of  privBle  individuals  were  shortly  atlerward  increased  to  $400,000. 
fMhing  la  said  in  the  charier  as  lo  the  issue  of  notes,  or  as  to  any  limitution  either 
Uie  circulation  or  the  debts  of  the  bank.  Evidently  it  was  not  anticipated  that 
ink  would  or  could  issue  so  many  notes  as  to  injure  the  currency  of  the  Btatc,  or 
be  public  was  liable  to  suffer  any  loss  at  the  hands  of  Ihe  bank.  The  liability  of 
ockholders  was  limited  as  follows  :  "  No  stockholder  or  mi^niber  of  said  coTpont- 
hall  be  answerable  for  any  leases,  deficiencies  or  failure  o(  the  capital  slock  of  the 
orporation  for  any  more  or  larger  sum  or  sums  of  money  whatsoever  Ihan  Ihe 
nt  of  the  stock,  stoiks  or  slmres  which  sball  appear  by  the  books  of  Ihe  said  cor- 
k)n  to  belong  to  him  at  the  time  or  limes  when  such  loss  or  losses  shall  be  sus- 
I." 

lul  the  provision  in  the  charter  which  was  perhaps  of  most  importance  in  shaping 
itore  history  of  hanking  in  Rhode  Island  wua  Ihat  preNcribing  certain  very  cxtra- 
■ry  powers,  which  afterward  came  to  be  termed  ihe  "  hunk  procBss."  These 
dons  were  contained  in  a  most  elaborate  section,  and  are  (o  the  effect  1h;it  in  case 
entm  Indebicd  upon  any  note  or  other  Instrument  expre-tsly  made  ueprotiable  or 
tie  M  the  hank  should  fail  to  make  payment  at  the  time  specified,  the  president  or 
n  of  the  directors  were  lo  cause  11  demand  to  be  mode  in  writing  upon  the  dclin- 
.dtbtor;  aod  iu  case  the  obligiiliun  remained  un[iaid  for  ten  days.  Ihcscsame 
■a  could  '*  wrtta  to  either  of  the  Clerks  ot  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  or  of  the 
lor  Court  and  order  said  clerk  to  issue  a  writ  of  execution  capiat,  tatitfaeicndum 
aeia»,»aA  attachment  of  real  estate  upoo  which  the  debt  and  costs  may  •jo 
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levied  ; "  whereupon  the  Clerk  was  required  to  issue  such  an  execution,  to  be  served 
by  any  Sheriff  or  deputy  ;  "all  of  which  shall  be  as  valid  and  effectual  in  law  as  if 
the  same  had  issued  on  judgment  regularly  obtained  according  to  the  common  and 
ordinary  course  of  proceedings. " 

In  1795,  four  years  after  the  Providence  Bank  was  started,  a  second  bank — the 
Bank  of  Rhode  Island— was  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Its  charter  wa.s 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  its  predecessor,  except  that  it  gave  even  more  arbitrary 
power  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  executions  agaicst  the  estates  of  debtors.  The  ten 
days  of  grace  allowed  by  the  charter  of  the  Providince  Bank  were  here  omitted,  and  a 
simple  protest  before  a  notary  public  substituted  for  a  demand  in  writing  made  of  the 
debtor  himself.  Each  bank  thereafter  chartered  was  given  at  least  as  much  in  the 
way  of  this  extraordinary  power,  and  the  most  of  them  were  ^iven  more.  For  the 
charters  granted  in  1803  aud  later  required  neither  demand  in  wriiisig  nor  protc»8i.  It 
was  sufTlcient  that  upon  the  failure  of  a  debtor  to  meet  his  note  when  due,  the  offlcem 
of  the  bank  should  forthwith  order  the  Clerk  of  one  of  the  courts  to  proceed  to  if^^^ue 
the  execution  ;  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  latter  to  do  except  to  issue  it  as 
directed.  This  was  the  form  in  which  the  "  bank  process  "  was  incorporated  in  every 
bank  charter  granted  from  1803  to  18ls  ;  and  this  was  the  extraordinary  legislaiioii 
which  gave  to  the  banks  of  Rhode  Island  so  great  an  advantage  over  all  other  creditors 
in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  thty  were  permitte<i  to  collect  their  debts,  and  un- 
doubtedly contributed  much  both  to  attract  capital  into  banking  and  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  banking  interests  of  the  State. 

By  1817  the  opposition  to  the  *' bank  process,"  which  had  been  growing  from 
year  to  year,  resultiMi  in  the  appointment  of  a  legislative  committee  to  consider  the 
conditions  and  suggest  a  remedy.  But  even  before  this  committee  was  ready  lo  report, 
in  February,  1818,  the  Legislature  chartered  ten  new  banks,  to  each  of  which  were 

fiven  the  very  powers  to  which  opposition  was  then  being  made.  This  was  followed, 
owever,  almost  immediately  by  an  act  forbidding  the  further  granting  of  such  char- 
ters, but  not  disturbing  the  powers  of  those  already  granted.  The  **  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege "  case,  then  in  the  courts,  and  decided  in  1819,  holding  in  effect  that  the  grantor  of  a 
charier  could  not  change  the  terms  of  the  grant  except  with  the  consent  of  the  grantee, 
doubtless  did  much  to  continue  to  the  banks  to  which  these  powers  had  been  given  the 
full  enjoyment  of  them  long  after  public  sentiment  would  otherwise  have  sustained, 
and  even  demanded  theirprnmpt  and  summary  curtailment.  It  was  not  until  1836 
that,  headed  by  Thomas  W.  Dorr — afterwards  the  leader  in  "Dorr's  rebellion  "—the 
Legislature  passed  an  act  limiting  the  banks  thereafter  to  the  same  remedies  for  the  col- 
lection of  debts  as  were  possessed  by  individuals.  There  were  at  that  time  sixty-one 
banks  in  the  State,  of  which  thirty  possessed  the  powers  known  as  the  *'  bank  pro- 
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I  have  noted  that  in  1795  the  second  bank  was  incorporated.  It  was  not  until 
1800  that  this  was  followed  by  another ;  but  from  that  time  on  bank  charters  were 
granted  at  frequent  intervals.  Bv  the  close  of  1805  there  were  already  thirteen  in 
existence,  with  a  capital  of  nearly  $1,500,000.* 

All  of  the  banks  seem  to  have  been  wholly  unrestricted  in  their  issue  of  notes, 
which,  however,  were  protected  by  most  strict  State  laws  against  counterfeiting.  And 
an  attempt  was  made  to  guard  against  embezzlement  or  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers by  not  only  requiring  them  to  oive  large  bonds,  but  requiring  that  three  of  the 
Directors,  usually  selected  from  the  Board  by  rotation,  should  monthly  make  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  b'\nk,  and  at  least  once  a  week  inspect  the  more  important  details, 
such  as  amount  of  cash  held,  notes  in  circulation  nnd  the  general  balance  sheet. 

Nevertheless,  collusion  and  fraud  were  not  rendered  impossible.  The  case  of  the 
Farmers*  Exchange  Bank  of  Gloucester  was  by  fur  the  worst  of  any,  being  the  only 
failure  prior  to  1829,  and  indeed  the  only  instance  in  early  years  in  which  the  mis- 
management was  such  as  to  affect  the  public  at  large.  Its  capital  was  $100,000,  of 
which  only  $19,141.H6  was  ever  paid  in,  and  of  this  the  Directors  withdrew 
the  portion  that  they  had  paid  in,  leaving  only  $3  081.11.  One  of  the  directors 
who  seeme«l  to  have  a  genius  for  finance,  bought  out  eleven  of  the  directors  for 
$1,300  each,  paid  out  of  the  bank  funds.  lie  then  Inirrowed  of  the  bank  $760,265, 
giving  his  notes  therefor,  to  be  p:iid  whenever  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  stock 
should  demand  pjiyment ;  and  with  an  express  provision  that  as  he  himself  was  the 
holder  of  the  majority  of  the  stock,  he  should  determine  when  the  notes  were  to  be 
paid.  The  bank  failed  in  1809.  at  which  time  its  only  available  assets  were  $86.46  in 
specie  ;  while  the  bills  in  oirculalion  were  estimated  to  amount  to  $580,000, 

♦One  of  the^e  was  the  Kho<Je  Island  Union  Bnnk,  chartered  ii  1804,  the  pr*>inoter8  of  which  Mt 
forth  that  "the  advantages  accruing  to  the  mercantile  i  tereHt  from  the  in»titatlon  of  well  regvlited 
bankM  have  been  so  unifoimly  felt  throa«jhout  the  United  StiitcH  that  they  reed  no  comment.  It  is  p'.e- 
mmed  that  a  bank  in  which  the  mercantile  and  auriculiiiral  interettts  should  he  united  wonid  be  pro- 
ductive of  themo?«t  b»'neflcial  advuntJigeH  to  a  State  like  ours,  where  thi>«e  IntercBts  are  so  blended  ai  d 
dependent  on  each  other.  In  the  eslamishment  of  l>ankfl  heretofore  the  interest  of  the  farmer  has  net 
been  sufficiently  consu'.tetl,  and  the  pledge  of  his  real  estate,  the  best  securlt  In  his  power  to  give,  is 
not  acce  ted.  Impressed  with  these  considerations,  we,  the  subscribem,  in  order  to  farther  s^  pro- 
mote those  ii  terests.do  agree  to  establish  a  banlc  in  the  county  of  Newport,  to  be  called  the  Khodt: 
I'.Iand  Union  Bank.' 
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In  1800,  perhaps  owing  to  the  rcceDt  experience  with  tje  Farmers'  Exchange 
Bank,  a  feeling  that  the  security  of  the  public  demnnded  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  banking  institutions  upon  which  they  had  so  gre^itly  to 
rely,  found  expression  in  a  legislative  demand  for  regular  reports ;  and  from  this  time 
oa  the  bonk  statements  were  regularly  made  and  published. 

In  1820,  for  the  first  time,  the  circulation  of  each  hank  was  limited  to  the  amount 
of  it9  capital  stock  actually  paid  in.  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  charter  and  a  fine  of 
f  1 .00(1  for  violai  ion.  To  the  most  of  the  banks,  however,  this  li  mitatiou  was  not  such  as 
could  be  considered  a  serious  resiriciion,  inasmuch  as  their  circulation  had  for  years 
fullcn  within  the  limit. 

The  first  charter  granted  after  the  large  batch  already  mentioned  as  granted  in 
1S18  was  that  incorporating  the  Hope  Bank  in  Warren  June,  1822.  In  addition  to 
the  omission  of  the  **  bank  process",  its  charter  differed  from  those  of  the  other 
bHuks  in  limiting  the  liability  of  the  stockholders  to  the  amount  of  the  stock  owned  by 
them  rnly  in  case  i^one  of  the  directors  had  violated  the  provi>iions  of  the  laws  relating 
to  bankn. 

By  1826  there  were  44  banks  in  the  State,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $10,850,000, 
the  capital  actually  paid  in  being  somewhat  less.  This  excessive  development  of 
banking  in  Rhode  Island,  as  compared  with  other  States,  has  Ix^en  attributed—and 
U'idoutitedly  very  properly — to  the  combination  of  several  factors.  One  wus  that 
already  referred  to  above  at  some  length — the  **  bank  process  " — with  its  very  e\tra- 
ordinary  advantages  to  banks  in  the  collection  of  debts.  Another  was  the  fact  that  in 
Rhfxle  Island,  unlike  most  other  States  of  that  period,  no  bonus  was  required  to  be 
piid  io  the  State  as  consideration  for  the  grant  of  a  charier  ;  and  a  third  cause  which 
may  have  contributed  to  the  same  end  is  found  in  the  freedom  from  taxation.  Other 
Slates — notably  so  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts — imposed  heavy  taxes  upon  bank 
capital,  protits,  or  dividends. 

In  1829  came  a  great  financial  collap.se  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  New 
England  which  seriously  affected  many  of  the  banks,  and  led  to  the  failure  of  one — 
the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  rawtucket.  In  this  case—the  only  instance  of 
failure  since  the  Farmers'  Exchange  in  1809— the  noteholders  were  folly  protected. 

April  3,  1832,  the  Burrillville  Bank  failed,  with  a  circulation  outsUnuling  of 
$49,000.  It  was  redeemed  in  full ;  but  there  was,  of  course,  a  depreciation  at  the  time 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  even  ultimate  payment ;  and  the  loss  of  several  years' 
interest  to  those  holders  of  notes  who  di<i  not  then  dispose  of  them  at  such  prices  as 
they  would  bring  amounted  to  considerable. 

Attention  has  been  called  above  to  the  fact  that  the  earlier  charters  had  limited 
the  liability  of  the  stockholders  to  the  amount  of  the  respective  shares  of  stock  held 
by  them,  and  that  the  charters  granted  after  1818,  in  addition  to  this  limited  liability, 
imposed  a  general  individual  liability  of  the  sto(;kholders  in  every  case  where  the 
directors  had  violated  the  provisions  of  the  banking  laws.  The  charters  granted  a  few 
years  later — for  example,  those  of  1828— also  required  that  before  resort  could  be  had 
to  the  estates  of  individual  stockholders  the  corporation  should  be  first  sued  and 
the  corporate  property  exhausted.  From  this  point  it  was  but  a  single  step  to 
absolute  unlimited  liability  of  stockholders — which  was  imposed  in  the  charters 
of  1833  and  most  of  the  later  ones,  "provided  that  the  corporation  be  first  sued,  and  the 
corporate  property  be  first  exhaustetf  in  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  corporation." 

In  1836 an  additional  act  relating  to  banks  was  passed  in  accordance  with  which 
no  bank  could  be  incorporated  with  a  1<  .ss  opital  than  $50,000  ;  and  refpiiriug  that  at 
least  one-half  the  capital  should  be  paid  in  before  business  was  commenced,  and  the 
remainder  within  six  months  thereafter.  This  act  also  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  Bank  Commissioners  to  examine  and  receive  the  reports  of  the  several  banks  in  the 
State  and  report  their  condition  to  the  General  Assembly.  This  oifice  was  abolished 
in  1 842  and  not  again  created  until  1857.  In  the  interval  the  banks  were  ie(]uirLd  to 
make  regular  semi-annual  reports  to  designated  Slate  olficials,  and  the  Governor  was 
authorized  lo  appoint  a  special  commission  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  any  bank 
should  occasion  demand.  At  this  time,  however,  it  had  not  been  deemed  n(;cessary  to 
h;ive  the  date  of  the  report  unexpectedly  determined  ;  as  a  result  banks  were  **  fixed  ** 
for  the  regular  annual  or  semi-annual  examinations.  For  exam])Ie,  at  the  annual 
examination  in  Octol)er,  1835,  forty-four  banks,  with  a  circulation  of  $1,100,788,  had 
in  their  vaults  $486,574.  Three  months  later,  with  an  unexpected  examinaticm,  these 
same  banks,  with  a  circulation  of  $1,294,292,  were  found  to  have  only  $197,550  in 
si>ecie. 

The  banks  of  Rhode  Island,  like  those  of  Massachusetts,  passed  through  the 
earlier  panics  without  resorting  to  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  ;  but  in  1837 
they  found  it  necessary.  But  during  the  period  of  suspension  they  were  not  given  the 
opportunity,  even  had  they  had  the  inclination,  to  extend  their  circulation.  The 
Legislature  passed  an  act  restricting  their  notes  to  the  normal  issues  during  payment  of 
sp  cic,  and  required  weekly  reports  of  their  condition  with  8(>ecial  relation  to  note 
circulation.  It  was  also  recommended  by  the  Legislature  that  an  arrangement  be 
entered  into  for  each  bank  to  receive  its  bills  that  may  have  been  collected  by  any  other 
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bank,  eichBDging  them  weekly  or  ofteoer,  paying  interest  upon  the  balance.  And 
thraugboiit  llie  continuaDce  of  suspension  each  bank  was  obliged  Ut  receive  on  depoait 
and  paj  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, — aflemard  increased  to  6  per  cent. — any  of 
its  own  Dolea. 

Iti  October.  1837,  at  the  same  time  that  the  amount  of  loans  and  diacounts  which 
miEhtbemade  was  strictly  limited,  the  amount  of  circulation  In  proportion  to  capital  wai 
limited  as  follows  :  Banks  with  lei's  than  150,000  capital  (o  76  per  cent  of  the  capita) ; 
from  ^50.000  lo  l|:120.0(H).  05  per  cent. ;  from  $120,000  to  |200,000,  40  per  cenL  ;  from 
»20U,0()0  to  $300,001),  30  per  cenL  ;  from  t-TOO.OOU  to  frttO.OOO,  Sfi  per  cent. ;  from 
(400.000  to  $500,000,  20  per  cent.     In  1859  the  limit  was  fixed  at  tIS  per  cent,  for  alL 

The  crises  of  18;17  and  1839  dealt  )i>;tilly  with  Rhode  Island  banks,  none  being  so 
etnbarrasaed  as  either  to  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  their  business  or  greatly  to 
affect  tlieir  profits.  The  only  cases  of  failure  were  the  Scituale,  which  failed  before 
the  panic,  in  1836,  and  had  arranged  for  ihe  redemption  of  all  its  circulation  before 
the  general  suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  which  was  afterward  reopened  ;  and 
the  Rhode  Island  Agricullural  Bank,  which  failed  in  1843.* 

The  panic  of  1857  found  the  banking  interents  of  the  State  active  and  proaperoui, 
the  banks  having  largely  increased  in  number  and  capital  during  the  previous  four  or 
Ave  years.  The  number,  however,  through  failure  and  voluntary  liquidation,  waa  re- 
duced from  68  in  1867  to93in  1K.'.8  and  to  90  in  1859.  The  aafc guards  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  had  by  this  time  developed  were  sufficient  in  general  to  aecure  note- 
holdeiB  against  loss. 

The  table  which  follows  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  whole  history  of  banking 
in  the  Btate  and  will  repay  careful  study. 


Statistich  of  Baneb  of  Rhode  Island. 
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CONNECTICUT  STATE  BANK  CURRENCY. 

The  first  bank  established  in  the  State  was  the  Hartford  Bank,  incorporated  in  1793 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  which  might  be  increased  at  pleasure  of  the  stockholders 
4o  $600,000.     The  State  also  reserved  the  right  to  subscribe  for  forty  shares  at  $400 
«tch,  it  taken  within  twelve  months — as  they  were  not.   The  charter,  which  was  mod- 
tied  after  the  articles  of  association  of  the  Bank  of  New  York^  drafted  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  limited  the  number  of  shares  which  any  person  or  corporation  might  hold, 
uid  further  attempted,  by  the  introduction  of  a  graduated  scale  of  voting,  to  secure 
to  minorities  full  consideration  of  their  interests. 

One  section  enacts  that  *'  Said  corpoiation  shall  not  issue  their  Notes  or  Bills  to  an 
amount  exceeding  in  the  whole,  fifty  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  Capital  Stock  of 
said  Bank,  and  beycnd  the  Amount  of  Money  actually  deposited  for  safe  keeping  in 
<aid  Bank." 

On  Wednesday,  August  8,  1792,  the  doors  of  the  bank  were  first  opened  for  busi- 
ness. Its  notes  then  issued  were  in  denominations  var^'ing  from  $1  to  $100  and  all 
in  the  new  decimal  currency  then  just  established  bv  the  United  States.  The  bank 
l)egan  business  with  80  per  cent,  of  its  capital  paid  in.* 

•  '*  For  a  time,"  says  Mr.  Woodward  in  his  hisiory  of  the  Hartford  Bank,  *'  the  bills 
of  the  bank  won  confidence  slowly,  especially  in  rural  communities.  Not  even  the 
<:haracter  and  the  wealth  of  the  owners  and  managers  could  at  once  overcome  the 
<listnist  attached  to  paper  money.  The  experience  of  the  generation  then  emerging 
^rom  the  Revolution  had  been  too  bitter  to  l)e  soon  forgotten. ' 

But  very  shortly  after  the  plan  for  the  Hartford  Bank  was  fairly  under  way,  and 

-«ven  before  it  had  received  legislative  sanction,  another  bank — the  Union  at  New 

Xondon — was  in  prospect.    This  was  chartered  at  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature, 

in  May,  1792.    Its  capital  was  not  to  be  less  than  $50,000  and  not  more  than  :rl00,(XM). 

By  its  charter,  as  by  that  of  nearlv  every  other  bank  thereafter  chartered,  it  was  enacted 

that  **  The  total  amount  of  Debts  which  said  corporation  shall  at  any  time  owe, 

whether  by"  Bond.  Bill  or  Note,  shall  not  exceed  fifty  per  Cent,  over  and  above  the 

-  Capital  Stock  of  said  Bank,  and  bejrond  the  Amount  of  Monies  at  any  Time  actuaUy 

Deposited  in  the  Bank  for  safe  keeping  ;  and  that  all  notes  issued  at  the  Bank,  shail 

be  paid  at  the  Bank,  on  demand  in  Silver  or  Gold  Coin.'' 

In  August,  1792,  it  was  voted  by  the  management  of  the  Union  Bank  ''  that  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  change,  then  much  wanted  in  common  dealings,  there  be 
issued  by  the  bank  small  bills  of  the  denomination  of  one  penny,  two  pence  and  three 
pence,  to  the  amount  of  £576  lawful  money ; "  and  subsequently  other  denominations 
from  4d.  to  \2d.  were  issued.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  or  not  larger  notes 
were  expressed  in  sterling,  but  the  presumption  is  that  they  were  not. 

During  the  same  year,  1792,  the  bank  took  steps  looking  to  increased  facilities  for 
the  redemption  of  its  notes  which  are  interesting  as  being  the  first  recorded  evidence 
which  I  have  found  of  any  solicitation  on  the  part  of  bank  ofilcials  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  holders  of  their  bills  in  presenting  them  for  specie.  The  cashier  was  at 
4hi8  time  directed  to  send  to  one  of  the  directors  living  at  Norwich  $500  in  specie  to 
be  naed  by  him  in  redeeming  the  notes  of  the  bank  in  that  town,  "  the  same  being 
with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  such  persons  as  should  be  under  a  necessity  of  so 
•exchanging  them."  Two  years  later,  in  October,  1794,  the  directors,  having  heard 
that  th^  was  a  large  amount  of  the  bank's  pa{)er  in  the  Union  Bank  at  Boston,  and 
4hat  it  was  inconvenient  for  them  to  hold  it,  voted  that  "  the  cashier  be  directed  to 
aend  about  $1,000  to  Boston  for  the  redemption  of  such  paper ;  '*  and  two  months 
later  he  was  directed  to  send  $1,400  more  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1796,  when  the 
Boston  banks  found  it  necessary  to  refuse  to  receive  the  notes  of  any  banks  outside  of 
the  city,  the  Union  Bank  of  Boston  remarked  that  had  all  the  banks  been  as  attentive 
to  the  redeeming  of  their  bills  as  the  Union  Bank  of  New  London,  this  action  on  their 
jpart  would  not  have  been  necessary.  One  result  was  that  even  as  early  as  this  the 
Union  Bank  of  New  London  appointed  an  agent  in  Boston  and  furnished  him  with 
funds  in  advance  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  its  bills. 

Before  the  close  of  the  century,  three  other  banks — the  New  Haven,  October,  1792  ; 
the  Middletown,  1795,  and  the  Isorwich  Bank.  1796— were  incorporated.  The  first  of 
these  found  it  so  much  more  difilcult  than  hud  been  anticipated  to  secure  the  requisite 

•  The  coarse  of  the  Hartford  Bank  which  U  Ptill  in  cxlstiinco  as  the  Har.fonl  National  Bank— wa« 
« long,  eventful  and  honorable  one.  It  charter  irnve  the  c>abHcribcr8  the  rii^ht  to  increane  the  capital  at 
pleaaora  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $.'UV),Ouo.  in  the  }  cars  ITtKM),  S3H,  UX)  m  an  thus  added  to  the  capi- 
tal: and  in  180S,fflOvH)0  more.  In  1^08,  the  State  co*nmenccd  a  Reries  of  Bab(<criptiou8  which  in  kIz 
jfean  increaaed  the  capital  by  $6^,400.  In  1S(^6  and  18i)7,  further  individual  8ubscrii>tion8  were  made 
which  brought  the  total  up  to  $545,?00.  The  authorized  capital  was  then  increased  to  $^1, 000,0  0  •  and 
the  booka  of  the  bank  were  required  to  be  open  at  all  timeo  Tor  (subscriptions  from  the  funds  of 
Achoola  or  eccleeiastical  or  charitable  societies,  with  the  ris^ht  on  the  purt  of  such  aMtxKiations  to  with- 
draw their  money  at  any  time  on  (^ivin«;  six  months  notice.  Thei>e  shares  were  non-t ran sferablo.  By 
December,  1816,  the  entire  amount  of  $1,000,000  ordinary  capital  wad  subscribed  and  luiid  iu,  and  in 
dditfon  j^lSjSOO  of  non-tnnaferable  t-tock. 


In  1865,  the  stockholders  voted  almost  unanimously  to  change  from  the  State  to  the  National  system, 
iJnljl  of  that  year  the  instituUon  commenced  bus'iness  as  *"  The  Hartford  National  Bauk.^' 
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capital,  that  it  ^as  net  until  1796  that  it  got  into  operation  ;  and  the  second  did  not 
actually  begin  business  until  1801. 

In  1803  the  Stale  passed  an  act  subscribing  to  these  five  banks  the  surplus  monex^ 
then  in  the  trcasuiy  accruing  from  the  payment  ( f  certain  of  the  United  States  stocks 
issued  to  the  State  of  Connecticut  upon  the  adjustment  of  the  Revolutionary  debt. 
The  law  further  provided  that  after  any  such  funds  had  been  paid  to  any  of  the  banks, 
the  Comptroller  should  be  furnished  as  o:ten  as  he  should  require,  not  exceeding  once 
a  month,  with  a  siati  mcnt  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  I  ank,  of  the  debt  due  to  it,  the 
mono^  deposited  in  it,  of  the  notes  in  circulation  and  ( f  the  cash  on  hnnd — also  having 
the  right  to  inspect  such  general  accounts  in  the  books  as  relate  to  the  statements 
rendered.  Here  appears  the  first  attenipt  in  Connecticut  at  the  supervision  of  banka 
by  State  authorities,  and  the  initial  ste;)  was  taken  not  for  the  protection  of  depositors 
or  billholders,  but  the  investments  of  the  State. 

In  each  of  the  years  18C6, 1807,  1809, 1811  and  1814  one  other  bank  was  establ^bed. 
Their  charters  followed  closely  the  provisions  of  those  which  had  preceded  them — 
limiting  the  debts  of  the  bank,  "  whether  upon  bond,  bill  or  note  "  (that  is  to  fay,  the 
circulation)  to  filty  per  cent,  over  and  al  ove  the  capital  stock  in  addition  to  deposits. 
It  was  not  customary  to  specify  in  the  act  a  fixed  amount  of  capital,  but,  setting 
minimum  and  maximum  figures,  to  leave  it  to  the  stockholders  in  each  case  to  deter- 
mine what  amount,  within  such  limits,  should  be  employed.  Thtir  charters  also 
contained  the  provision  noted  in  another  connection  reserving  to  certain  privileged 
associations,  educational,  ecclesiastical  and  charitable,  the  right  to  subscribe  for  non- 
transferable shares,  which  might  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  upon  six  months  notice. 

The  mainstay  of  Kew  England  in  these  years,  and  especially  ^o  in  the  case  of  Con- 
necticut, whose  manufacturing  career  had  then  barely  commenced,  was  ber  commerce 
and  shipping.  To  these  the  embargo  of  1807,  and  the  subpequent  non-intercourse  acts, 
proved  singularly  oppressive.  Nevertheless,  the  banks  continued  strong,  and  did  not 
suspend  specie  pajments  in  1814,  when  nearly  all  the  banks  to  the  sou  h  ard  west  of 
them  did  so.  **  They  issued  their  notes  spanngly,  keeping  far  within  the  dancer  line. 
A  currency  proporticmed  to  the  needs  or  business  held  prices  at  a  moderate  level  in 
those  States,  while  the  redundancy  of  paper  caused  high  price s  and  reckless  activity 
wherever  the  abuse  existed.  One  market  attracted  buyers  and  the  other  sellers.  Ac- 
cordmgly,  streams  of  domestic  and  imported  commodities  flowed  constantly  westward 
and  southward  from  New  England.  Coin  moved  in  the  cpprsite  direction  lo  me*  t  the 
payments.  Local  settlements  m  New  York,  Philadelphia,  ard  Baltimore  were  affected 
by  paper,  wl  ile  specie  was  sent  eastward,  where  its  purchasing  power  was  much 
greater.  To  both  a  sound  and  unsound  currency  applies  the  double  truth  of  the  par- 
able :  '  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  him  tbat  hath  not  shall  bj  taken  even 
that  which  he  hath.'"  * 

Upon  the  general  suspcnsic  n  elsewhere,  in  1814,  the  notes  of  the  Connecticut  banks 
largely  disappeared  from  circulation,  being  either  hoarded  or  sent  in  for  redemption  in 
specie.  The  issues  of  the  suspended  banks,  west  and  ^outh,  rush(  d  in  and  filled  the  va- 
cuum. This  not  only  deprived  the  Connecticut  banks  of  their  natural  profits  from  circu- 
lation, but  forced  upon  the  State  a  very  unsatisfactory  currency.  Hence,  at  a^pecial  ses- 
sion in  January.  1815,  the  Geneial  Assembly  passed  an  act  granting  to  etch  Lank  in  the 
State  permission  to  issue  bills  to  the  amount  of  cne  half  the  actual  capital,  receivalde 
for  all  debts  due  the  bank,  and  payable  in  specie  on  dem&nd  two  years  after  the  close 
of  the  war.  OfiScers  were  required  to  make  semi-annual  sworn  statements  to  the 
Ckneral  Assembly  of  the  amounts  outstanding.  The  previous  October  they  had  been 
authorized  to  issue  notes  of  less  denomination  than  $1  for  the  payment  of  roonej 
only. 

The  banks  also  issued  their  notes,  payable  on  demand  in  the  notes  of  the  hanks 
of  New  York,  or  in  specie  two  years  after  the  close  of  tlie  war.  These  notes  were 
termed  "facilities." 

Fractional  notes,  ranging  from  six  and  one-quarter  cents  to  fifty  cents,  were  freely 
issued  under  the  provisions  ot  the  act  of  October.  18^4.  Individuius  and  corporations, 
barbers  and  bartenders,  manufacturers  and  capitalists,  the  solvent  and  insolvent,  further 
variegated  the  assortment  of  **  shinplasters  "  by  liberal  contributions,  some  professing 
to  call  for  money,  and  others  for  services. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  authority  to  issue  post  notes  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
issue  by  any  unauthorizx^d  person  or  corporation  of  paper  intended  to  pass  in  lieu  of 
money  was  prohibited,  and  the  law  permitting  banks  to  issue  notes  below  $1  was 
repealed. 

In  1825  ocurred  two  bank  failures — the  first  in  the  State— one  due  to  bad  manage 
ment  and  the  other  t  >  fraud,  f 

♦  Woodward  :  One  hundred  years  of  the  Hartford  Baok. 

f  The  fl<^t.  in  Septf-mber.  ].*^2.'>  was  the  Eagle  Bank,  incorporated  in  1811.  In  Ita  manafseincDt 
eve^thing  peenis  to  have  been  left  to  the  President,  and  his  direction  does  not  seem  to  have  b«en  pwtlo> 
nlarly  happy.  The  bank  was  one  of  those  which  sought  by  arliiicial  means  to  maintain  an  exteuded  car> 
rency,  employing  agents  to  put  its  notes  in  ciiculation  at  a  dtst;tnce  f rom  home.  Its  Rhode  Island  afccnt 
in  one  year  put  ofT  more  than  $200,000  of  not*  s  for  this  bank.  Sl;tiE,OiiO  <  f  this  waa  sent  bo  -  «  irom 
Boston  for  redemption  just  belore  it  failed.    At  the  time  of  its  suspension  the  bonk  had  in  cirmtailoii 
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In  the  vean  1822-'2d  seven  ndditional  banks  were  incorporated;*  in  1880  another, 
and  in  the  four  ensuinc:  years  fifteen  more.  This  increame  of  bankini^  capital,  though 
ooDsiderable,  was  not  so  excessive  as  that  which  look  place  in  the  otlier  New  England 
States,  Dor  wasitof  8o  speculative  a  character  as  that,  for  example,  which  took  place 
in  Massachusetts  in  the  same  and  two  following  years.  The  banks  seem  to  have 
had  a  more  sound  basis  in  the  matter  of  actual  contributions  of  the  stockholders 
toward  the  capital  than  did  those  of  Massachutietts  of  the  period,  and  none  of  them 
failed  in  the  ensuing  ^'cars  of  i>anic  and  general  liquidation. 

Two  provisions,  m  especial,  of  the  charters  of  all  the  banks  incorporated  after  1830, 
are  worthy  of  note.  The  first  was  that,  *Mn  case  of  the  failure  of  s;iid  bank,  the 
holder  of  the  notes  of  said  bank  or  corporation,  of  the  denomination  of  i|100  and  under, 
iball  have  a  lien  on  all  the  assets  of  said  bank  or  corporation,  both  real  and  personal, 
in  possession,  remainder  and  revision,  and  on  all  debts  due  to  said  bank,  and  on  all 
daims  in  favor  of  said  bank,  of  every  nature  whatsoever,  and  on  all  moneys  and  prop- 
erty of  every  description  in  the  custody  and  possession  of  said  bank  at  the  failure 
(hereof ;  and  that  every  conveyance,  assignment  or  transfer  of  any  of  the  property  and 
estate  hereinbefore  specified,  made  in  expectation  of  the  insolvency  of  said  bank  or 
corporation,  or  with  a  view  to  the  same,  shall  be  void. '' 

The  other  was  to  the  effect  that  upon  the  failure  of  any  bank  the  president,  direc- 
tors, and  cashier  were  to  be  liable  as  joint  and  several  debtors  if  the  debts  of  the  cor- 
poration should  exceed  the  limit  specified  in  their  charters — in  all  but  three  cases,  150 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  plus  deposits. 

Another  act  passed  in  1835,  forbade  the  issue  of  notes  of  less  denomination 
than  $2  after  July  1,  1(<85,  and  of  less  denomiuaticn  than  $3  after  January  1, 
1836.  After  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1837  this  was  temporarily  sus- 
pended on  condition  that  all  notes  for  less  than  f3  should  be  redeemed  in  specie. 

In  1837  a  committee  reporting  on  the  condition  of  the  banks  of  Connecticut 
called  attention  to  the  facts  that  it  had  been  the  practice  of  many  of  the  banks  to 
employ  "  agents  who  were  daily  engaged  in  witharawing  from  their  legitimate  cir- 
culation the  bills  of  other  banks  in  the  State,  and  substituting  their  own  in  their 
places  ;  and  when  it  cannot  be  done  without,  they  pay  a  premium  for  exchange." 
For  example,  in  1836,  it  appeared  that  the  Bridgepc»rt  Bank  had  exchanged  through 
agents  ^&,734.  The  president  of  the  l>anks  among  which  the  practice  was  cur- 
rent met  in  1837  and  agreed  to  abandon  it.  The  Legislature  also  prohibited  the 
practice. 

In  1837  the  General  Assembly  provided  for  the  appointment  of  two  bank  com- 
missioners, whose  duties  were  to  msj>ect  and  keep  careful  watch  of  the  banks.  In 
this  year  the  banks  of  Connecticut  followed  the  leadership  of  Kew  York  in  sus- 
pending specie  payments,  though  generally  in  a  strong  condition.  At  the  close  of 
business  on  the  last  Saturday  of  March,  1837,  the  81  banks  in  the  State  had  in 
drculalion  their  notes  to  the  amount  of  $3,998,325.30.  which  had  been  reduced  by 
a  year  from  that  time  to  $1,920,552.45  ;  while  the  cash  on  hand  hud  increased 
from  $415,S^6  to  $535,447.    The  banks  withstood  the  shock  without  a  failure. 

From  this  time  until  1849  there  is  little  of  moment  to  be  noted.  In  1818  for 
the  first  time  banks  were  required  to  keep  on  hand  at  all  times  an  amount  of  specie 
equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  bills  in  circulation.  About  1850  there  began  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion, growing  out  of  the  excessive  railway  building  and  general  speculative 
tendencies  throughout  the  United  States.  The  climax  came  in  the  autumn  of  1857, 
Ksulting  in  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  of  two  months  duration.  Between 
July  1,  1857,  and  January  1,  1858.  the 'circulation  of  the  banks  of  Connecticut  was 
reduced  from  $10,411,000  to  $4,130,000.  Yet  again  the  banks  went  through  the 
crisis  without  a  failure. 


$490,607  of  demand  notes,  and  $732,630  of  post  notes  not  yet  retired.  Of  its  asect-s  St.  451, ROT  had  been 
advanced  to  foar  persons  or  Arms  on  very  doubtful  security,  and  only  about  $900,000  were  considered 
collectible.    The  Dill-Uol(.en  lost  heavily. 

Aboat  the  pame  time  som.  what  similar  trouble  with  the  Derby  Bank  occurred.  This  bank,  estab- 
lifhed  in  18U9,  after  several  vears  of  unprofitable  operation,  had  wound  up  its  affairs  and  the  capital  was 
dlatfitmted  among  the  stockholders.  After  lying  dormant  for  several  years,  the  charter,  in  18*^1  or  1825, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  New  York  parties  who,  without  contributing;  any  capital  to  the  undertaking, 
oegan  at  once  to  issue  notes  for  circulation.  Tlieae  were  fln>t  made  payable  at  the  Mechanics*  JIank  in 
New  York,  and  afterward  at  the  Fulton,  when  the  ^unpicions  of  the  former  bank  led  them  to  decline 
longer  to  do  Imsinefs  for  the  Derby,  (n  November,  18^*),  it  Htopped  oaymcnt  with  about  $80,000  of  bills 
in  circulation.  iik>me  of  these  were  bought  up  at  various  discount'' oy  debtors  to  the  bank  with  which 
to  settle  their  account,  and  the  holders  of  others  secured  something  by  atUiching  the  banking  h  juse  and 
fixtorea,  bat  in  general  the  circulation  was  almost  a  total  losi*. 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  banks  chartered  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  prior  to  1830  : 


Hartford  Bank,  May,  1792. 
Union  Bank,  New  London,  May,  1792. 
New  Haven  Bank,  October,  1792. 
Middletown  Bank,  October,  1795. 
Norwich  Bank.  May,  1796. 
Bridgeport  Bank,  October,  1806. 
Mew  London  Bank,  May,  1807. 
Derby  Bank,  October,  1800  (Charter  repealed  in 
3JU). 


Eagle  Bank,  October,  1811   (Failed  in  Sept,  1825.) 
Phenix  Bank,  Muy,  1814. 
Stonington  Bank.  Muy.  18'?2. 
Windham  County  Bank,  May,  18S2. 
Fairfield  C^ouni y  Bank,  Muy,  1824. 
Mechanics'  Bank.  New  Haven.  May,  1824. 
Connecticut  River  Bunking  Company,  May,  1825. 
Thanio<*  Bank,  Mnv,1825. 
Tolland  County  Bank,  May,  1828. 


an  NEW  EyOLAXD  BANK  CURRENOT. 

In  16S3  a  "free  bank"  actwu  passed,  modeled  closely  after  that  in  opentloa 
1q  New  York.  TUe  securit'es  permitted  to  be  depoaiwd  a«  a  basis  for  circul»tion 
were  tbe  otocks  of  the  United  States,  of  eitber  of  the  New  England  Btates,  of  New 
York,  Fennsylvania,  Ohio,  VlrgJDia,  Kentucky,  or  of  the  dlfes  of  New  Toik  or 
Boston,  or  any  Incorporated  city  in  Conaeclicut. 

Fourteen  banks  were  or^nized  under  Ibe  act ;  but  their  operadon  under  it 
was  of  short  duration,  there  beine  so  great  a  preference  manifested  for  the  system 
of  chartered  baaka,*  In  18Sa  they  were  alf  specially  incorporated  by  a  genentl 
act.  rhe  terms  of  which,  when  accepted  by  the  banks,  permitted  the  Issue  of  note* 
to  the  amount  of  ISOpcrcent.  of  the  paid-up  capital.  The  stock  and  bonds  theretof on 
deposited  with  the  Treasurer  as  security  for  notes  issued  under  the  free  bank- 
Iqk  lf>"'  were  lo  be  returned  as  fast  as  the  circuliition  for  which  they  were  pledged 
was  returned  lor  destruction.  The  notes  were  given  a  first  lien  upon  the  assets,  as 
Id  the  case  of  the  olber  chartered  hunlis,  and  in  genenl  they  were  subject  to  the 
same  provisioDS  of  law.  Id  the  same  year  the  circulation  of  all  banks  was  limited 
to  ISB  per  cent,  of  the  capital ;  and  in  1856  further  reatricied  to  TS  per  cent. 

The  Connecticut  banks  generally  redeemed  their  notes  in  Boston,  but  In  186!, 
exchange  on  Boston  being  aj^inst  New  York,  the  Suflolk  Bank  gave  untice  to  the 
Connecticut  banks  that  it  would  thei'eafler  charge  them  exchange  on  New  York 
funds  sent  to  Boston  for  the  redemption  of  their  circulation.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  sufficient  Alaasachusctts  luiids  to  serve  the  purpose  resulted  Id  several 
of  Ihe  banks  in  the  southwestern  pari  of  Ihe  State  withdrawing  their  deports  from 
Boaton  and  making  their  redemplioDS  mainly  Id  New  York,  keeping  a  small  bal- 
ance in  Boston   to  provide  for  the  inconsiderable  amounts  that  found  th^  way 

By  1666,  67  of  the  banks  of  Conoectlcut  had  gone  into  the  NaticMtal  Banking 
system,  leaving  only  8  in  opetatiou  under  the  Btate  charters. 

Statistics  ov  Banks  of  Cohukcticdt. 
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BANK  CURBENCY  OP  OTIIKIt  NKW  ENGLAND  STATES. 


Prior  to  the  admisiion  of  Maine  into  Ibe  Union  the  incor;toration  of  banks  wKhio 
Its  borders  was  secured  through  llie  General  Court  of  Massactiusetts.  of  wbicb  the  prov- 
ince of  Maine  WHS  t lien  a  dependencv.  The  earliest  InsitttutioD  of  its  kind  was  the 
Portland  Bank,  cstalilishod  Jutie  IS.  1789.     Thin  was  followed  in  the  years  1808-1  by 

irtoird  binki  tun  bren  niefiUtT 
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the  Haine  Bank,  also  at  Poitland,  and  by  other  banks  at  Wiscasset,  Hallo  well  and 
Saco.  Between  1804  and  1812  only  one  other  bank  was  established  ;  but  in.  the  latter 
year  the  banking  **  boom  "  which  was  being  felt  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
struck  the  Province  of  Maine,  and  in  1812  and  1818  seven  more  banks  were  estabii&hed. 
During  the  next  two  years  six  others,  witii  a  capital  of  $100,000  each,  were  started, 
followed  in  1819  by  two  more— making  a  total  of  twenty-one  banks.  But  several  of 
the  earlier  institutions  had  in  the  mean  time  failed  or  stopped  payment.  So  that  in 
1830,  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Maine  into  the  Union,  the  number  of  banks  in 
operation  is  reported  to  have  been  only  fifteen,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,654,900  and 
circulation  of  $1,380,572. 

Up  to  1820.  the  history  of  banking  in  Maine  is  thus  most  intimately  connected 

with  that  of  Massachusetts,  whose  general  laws  as  to  the  circulation  of   small  bills, 

issued  by  unauthorized  companies,  semi-annual  returns,  etc. ,  were  applicable  to  Maine. 

Prior  to  their  recharter  about  1812,  the  circulation  of  the  banks  was  generally  limited 

I  o  twice  their  capital ;  after  1812,  to  150  per  cent.    They  also  followed  the  charter  of 

^he  State  Bank  of  Massachusetts  in  provisions  for  individual  liability  of  directors  in 

<:a8e  of  excessive  issues,  etc. 

For  some  years  after  1820,  few  additions  were  made  to  the  bank  capital  of 
Elaine — the  number  of  banks  reported  in  1832  being  but  eighteen.    The  provisions 
■of  the  charters  under  which  these  were  acting  were  mainly  based  on  those  granted  in 
Massachusetts.    There  was,  however,  in  these  years  little  done  in  the  way  of  supervision 
or  examination  of  banks,  and,  the  conditions  being  thus  rendered  favoiable  for  such 
schemes,  there  were  several  instances  of  failure  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  actual 
<»pital  by  irresponsible  parties  who  had  managed  to  secure  control  of  the  institutions. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  circumstances  at  tending  the  failure  of  the  Castine,  Hallo  well 
«nd  Augusta,  Wiscasset,  Kennebec  and  Passamaquoddy  banks,  all  of  which  were  broken 
^fore  1829.     In  nearly  every  instance  a  large  proportion  of  the  circulation  was  a 
total  loss  to  the  note  holders.    The  bills  of  the  first  three  named  banks  reported  in  cir- 
culation four  months  before  their  failure  amounted  to  $460,000. 

The  first  comprehensive  banking  law  of  the  State  was  that  of  March  81,  1831. 
Under  this  act  all  banks  thereafter  chartered  were  required  to  opciate.  Before  busi- 
ness could  be  commenced  at  all  60  per  cent,  of  the  capital  must  be  paid  in,  and  the 
remainder  within  six  months  thereafter.  No  bank  was  permitted  to  loan  upon  the 
pledge  of  its  own  stock.  The  aggregate  liabilities  of  all  the  directors  were  limited  to 
one-third  of  the  capital  and  no  one  stockholder  was  to  own  more  than  20  per  cent, 
of  the  capital.  Several  of  these  provisions  were  prompted  by  the  experience  had  with 
failures  of  several  of  the  earlier  banking  institutions,  in  nearly  every  one  of  which  the 
trouble  was  directly  traceable  either  to  failure  of  the  subscribers  to  pay  in  cash  the 
amount  of  iheir  sutiscriptions,  or  t^  the  practice  of  loaning  to  subscribers  upon  tha 
pledge  of  their  stock. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  was  limited  to  150  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  stock  actually  paid  in,  and  the  total  debts  to  be  contracted  to  twice  the  capitaL 
In  case  of  excess  of  indebtedness  over  these  limitations,  the  directors  were  personally 
liable.  Bills  under  one  dollar  were  prohibited,  and  the  proportion  of  those  under  ffi 
limited  to  one-fourth  of  the  capital.  This,  as  well  as  the  provision  imposing  a  pen- 
alty of  two  per  cent,  a  month  for  failure  to  redeem  in  specie  on  demand,  was  borrowed 
from  the  Massachusetts  law.  In  case  of  any  deficiency  arising  from  official  mismanage- 
ment, the  directors  and  stockholders  were  to  be  held  mdividually  liable  for  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  stock  held.  And  upon  the  expiration  of  the  charier,  the  stock- 
holders were  held  severally  liable  in  the  same  manner  for  two  years  for  the  redemption 
of  the  bills  outstanding.  Th'^  act  also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  two  Bank  Com- 
missioners  and  made  all  the  banks  subject  to  their  inspection  and  slight  supervision. 

This  act  of  1831,  just  preceding  as  it  did  the  expiration  of  a  large  number  of  the 
older  charters,  and  the  banking  expansion  which  came  with  the  failure  of  the  second 
United  States  Bank  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  soon  became  the  general  basis  of 
the  entire  banking  system  of  the  State.  New  banks  were  thereafter  created,  as  they 
had  been  in  the  past,  only  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  ;  but  all  were  made  subject 
to  the  provisions  and  limitations  of  the  *'Act  to  regulate  banks  and  banking"  of 
March  81,  1831. 

The  great  increase  in  the  numlwr  and  capital  of  the  banks  of  Maine,  as  shown  by 
the  table  at  page  19,  is  marked ;  and  the  reduction  in  the  next  half  a  dozen  years 
scarcely  less  so.  The  expansion  was,  as  in  other  Slates,  speculative  in  charat^ter,  and 
many  of  the  institutions  then  startcl  were  founded  where  in  normal  times  so  much 
banking  aipital  could  not  be  pr.  fitably  employed. 

Yet  at  the  time  there  was  a  continuous  cry  for  more  banking  cai)ital.  In  1836, 
after  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  less  than  four  years  in  the  amount  of 
capitid  employed,  the  Committee  on  Currency,  in  answer  to  siich  demands,  went  so 
far  as  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  State  Bank  to  bo  owned  entirely  by  th(j 
State,  the  capital  of  which  should  Iw  raised  by  a  loan  of  SH,()00,(i(K).  The  Sta  e  itssi' 
was  to  guarantee  all  bills,  which  were  to  be  limited  in  amount  to  twice  the  capital. 
Bo  promising  was  the  outlook  for  additional  banking  projects  that  the  Committee  had 
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no  difficulty  in  figuring  out  sufficient  profits  to  accrue  in  ten  years  to  repay  the  loan  of 
$3,O0J,OO0,  principal  and  interest,  ana  by  the  expiration  of  tbe  charter— 5o  years — to 
leave  a  surplus  of  more  than  $45,000,000  net  profits  to  the  State. 

The  State  Bank  was  not  chartered,  but  numerous  private  banking  corporatioos 
TTcre ;  and  by  January,  1837,  the  number  in  operation  was  fifty-five,  as  compared  with 
ci'^htecn  five  years  before.  Nineteen  of  them  had  gone  into  operation  within  a  year. 
But  their  circulation,  owing  to  the  constant  process  of  redemption  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected throufrh  the  so-called  *' Suffolk  "  system,  had  not  increased  in  proportion. 
During  1836  it  actually  decreased  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  in  spite  of  an  increase 
of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  in  capital  stock  during  that  period. 

There  were  always  those  whose  constant  cry  was  **  more  money."  They  com- 
plained in  1835  that  the  circulation  was  too  restricted  to  permit  borrowers  to  obtain  on 
easy  terms  the  funds  with  which  to  pay  their  loans — noting  that  it  was  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  law  permitted  it  to  lie 
one-half  greater.  They  wanted  expansion,  and  rightly  appreciating  the  action  of  the 
redemption  system,  constantly  tending  to  retire  any  excess  of  circulation  as  soon  as 
manifest,  they  sought  such  lei^islation  as  would  prevent  the  banks  from  redeeming 
their  notes  elsewhere  than  at  their  own  counters,  hoping  thereby  **  to  render  them  In- 
dependent of  foreign  power  and  influence."  The  Bank  Commissioners,  however, 
alluding  to  the  same  discrepancy  between  the  authorized  and  the  actual  issue,  rightlv 
accounted  fc  r  it  as  due  to  the  limitations  which  the  natural  laws  of  exchange  imposed; 
and,  so  far  from  objecting  to  the  methods  of  redemption  as  an  evil,  expressed  their 
belief  that  there  was  no  danger  of  excessive  issues  so  long  as  the  system  of  redemption 
remained  unchanged,  as  under  it  no  bank  could  keep  in  circulation  for  any  length  of 
time  the  amount  authorized  by  law,  unless  the  actual  demand  was  really  urgent. 

^But  the  financial  revulsion  of  1837-9  and  the  straitened  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  following  ^ears,  demonstrated  the  inability  of  so  many  banks  to  profitably  em- 
ploy their  capital.  A  few — ^mainly  institutions  in  which  there  was  crookedness  m  the 
management — failed.* 

The  larger  part  of  the  reduction,  however,  was  effected  legitimately  through  the 
surrender  of  charters  which  the  management  found  no  longer  valuable.  In  these 
cases  the  stockholders  suffered  severely,  the  public  comparatively  little.  As  to  the 
combined  effect  of  the  whole  reduction  from  55  banks  with  a  capital  of  nearly  five  and 
a  half  millions  to  89  banks  with  a  capital  of  three  and  a  third  millions,  involving  the 
loss  of  nearly  two  millions  of  capital,  the  Bank  Commissioners  in  1842  state  that  *'  it 
has  mainly  fallen  on  stockholders  ;  not  more  than  about  $175,000  have  fallen  upon 
innocent  bill-holders."  In  other  words  the  average  loss  to  bill-holders  during  the  six 
years  of  the  panic  and  liquidation  was  less  than  $S),000  a  year  on  an  average  circula- 
tion of  $1,590,000— less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  average  circulation,  and  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  circulation  of  the  banks  of  the  State  of  3Iaine annually 
handled  by  the  public. 

Prior  to  tiie  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1837  the  banks  of  Maine  h«d  been 
compelled  by  legislation  to  withdraw  their  bills  below  $5,  and  in  1838  the  Commis- 
sioners reported  that  the  amount  of  such  denominations  was  less  than  $85,000.  The 
object  of  the  law,  however — tbe  securing  of  a  substantial  circulation  of  specie — ^was 
defeated  by  the  circulation  within  the  State  of  the  small  notes  of  banks  of  neighbor- 
ing States.  In  fact,  the  Commissioners  in  1838  estimated  such  small  bills  to  constitute 
one-third  the  active  circulation  of  the  State. 

^y  the  act  of  March  13, 1838,  the  issue  of  notes  was  more  closely  limited  than 
theretofore,  being  fixed  at  100  per  cent,  of  the  capital  in  banks  whose  capital  did  not 
exce^  $50  000  ;  75  per  cent,  of  the  capital  in  the  case  of  banks  employing  more  than 
$50,000  and  not  more  than  $150,000  capital ;  and  66  2-3  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  banks 
having  more  than  $150,000. 

In  1846  the  Senate  Committee  on  banks,  reporting  a  bill  to  continue  the  banks 
who^e  charters  wereaI>out  to  expire,  say  : 

"The  committee  arc  of  thecpiuion  that  our  present  banking  laws  are  eompara- 

♦  An  inftanceof  this  is  th3  c.-^scc  f  the  Clolx)  Da:ik.  After  the  worst  of  the  storm  had  been  inc- 
c^spfnlly  weathered,  the  inHtiiut. on  had  been  pradaally  liquidating  its  liabilities  until  on  Aagnct  18, 
1810.  U»circuiation  w:i8  Ic^s  than  SIO.OOO.  Then  commenced  a  series  of  transacUons  with  New  York 
parties  which  carried  thccircul-ition  up  to  $74,000  in  a  very  short  time.  It  began  with  the  granting  of 
a  loan  of  $1  i,0<iOto  Jotseph  M.  True,  a  yonii^  dry  goods  merchant  in  New  York,  followed  oy  another 
loan  of  ^20,0C0  to  the  »aine  person  a  few  davn  later.  Shortly  after  this  one  of  the  directors  bonght  ap 
806  shares  of  stock  in  the  banlc  at  trom  ?aO  to  $;jO 


each,  and  fold  them  to  Tme  at  par.  The  latter 
then  chosen  a  dirt-cor.  and  proceeded  immediately  to  borrow  $10,000  more  from  the  bank.  In  Decem- 
ber True  failed.  Two  getitlemen  from  the  int  rior  of  Ni  w  York  State  then  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
purchased  all  thet^tock  tben  held  by  True  tn^eiher  with  some  others,  amounting  in  all  to  S<n>  ahares. 
At  the  same  tir^ie  the  bank  discounted  for  thece  pnrchau  rs  their  notes  amonnting  to  $-'8,000,  of  which 
they  received  *27,000  in  the  Tru^  pnpcr.  nnd  the  balance  in  bills  of  the  bank  for  circulation  bv  them  in 
New  York  SUite.  •At  the  time  of  a  liL'islative  invcsti^itio  i  of  the  transactions  in  1842  it  apnean  that 
of  the  total  capital  of  $I"0,000,  $49,700  wer  owned  by  the  bank  itself— having  been  taken  lor  d.ebts. 
The  major  part  of  the  assets  at  that  time  consisted  of  the  notes  fflven  by  the  New  York  purchasers  <rf 
stock.  Other  instances  of  similar  Hchemcs  for  the  subhtituti  tn  of  i.-responsibleforeifinn stockholders  for 
the  original  ^ubscribHrs,  nnd  thusenablinLTOiitsid;'  specutuinrs  to  secure  the  credit  ana  means  of  Bastem 
banks  as  a  capital  for  their  maneuvers  in  distant  parts  of  the  conntiy,  are  the  cases  of  the  Washingtov 
Coniity  Bank,  the  Frankfort  Banli,  the  Stillwater  Canal  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  Old  Towq« 
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tfrdri^fe.  and  experience  ahowa  Ihat  nolosnea  lo  bill-holders  bave  occurred  in  Ihelast 
flfleen  years  where  &  reasonable  diacrelioti  was  eiercised  b;  the  LegisUlure  in  graulini; 
charters.  The  revised  statules  coatain  several  salutary  provisions  not  embraced  ia 
the  Baafelng  Uw  of  IBSl  ;  and  it  U  believed  with  a  due  difiiieDce  on  the  part  of  Bank 
CommlRaioners,  Kad  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  proposed  law,  the  redemption  of  all 
Ulls  will  be  eSectualif  secured." 

The  tecommenilations  ofthiscomniit'.ce  werethcba-itsof  the  act  of  August  10, 
IMS.  exieuding  until  Oclober  1,  IF^T.  the  charlera  of  all  banks  in  the  State.  The 
moat  imporlantchangoof  law  thereby  made  wafl  in  the  mailer  of  circulation.  This 
Uw  provided  that  for  all  amounts  of  circulation  issued  in  excess  of  50  percent,  of  the 
capital,  one  d^lla^  in  specie  should  be  kept  for  three  dollars  in  bank-noles  issued,  and 
that  the  total  amount  of  circulation  should  nsvet  exceed  the  capital  plus  the  amount 
of  specie  oa  hand.  For  example,  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  flOO.tXM).  if  it  possessed 
onlv  $5,000  in  spede,  might  lawfully  issue  onlv  SSO.OOO  +  8  X  $5,000,  or  $«.i,000. 
If  ft  possessed  i2-),0<i0  ofspecie.  it  mi.!;ht  issue  $,->D, 000  plus  4~5>0*>0.  or  $lse.000  ; 
while  for  all  circulation  above  $12.5,000  it  must  hold  specie,  dollar  fordollar.  Cashiers 
wero  required  to  keep  weekly  balances  showing  outstanding  circulation,  and  a  penalty 
of  ten  per  cent,  was  imposerl  for  over-iaiiie. 

Karljln  the  fifties  th^re  be^iin  another  expansion  of  banking.  Aa  In  other 
perloda  of  speculation,  the  immediate  results  were  eminently  satisfactory  to  Ihe  banks, 
which  quite  generally  divi  led  10  per  cent,  per  annum  in  the  years  ItJSli-lSSS.  But 
their  foundation  was  unsound,  and  many  ot  Ihuse  projected 'failed  to  secure  the  re- 
quisite capital  lo  comply  with  the  law.  For  example,  of  th<- seventeen  chartered  In 
ItliS,  four  never  went  Into  operation,  and  two  o'hers— Shipbuilders' and  Canton — nere 
Id  the  nature  of  private  speculsiinns  which  failed  disa-<trouBty.  In  IBM  eleven  were 
locnrporaled,  two  of  which — Mousam  River  and  Grocers — afterward  failed;  En 
lSS3eightwereincorporatpd,  two  of  which  never  organized,  and  one  other  afterward 
tailed,  while  several  of  lho9e  incorporated  in  the  next  two  years  were  never  started.  ■ 

This  era  of  speculation  culminated  in  the  crisis  of  1 SG7,  which  carried  down  sev- 
eral of  the  banks  just  started.  The  safeguards  Impowd  by  earlier  legislation,  how 
ever,  were  sufficient  In  most  case)  to  secure  to  the  note-holders  full  payments  of  tbeil 
claims,  though  stockholders  were  heavy  losers. 
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New  Hampbuire. 

The  first  bank  in  New  Hampshire  was  the  New  Hampshire  Bank,  chartered  in 
1792  to  continue  fifty  years.  It  was  located  in  Portsmouth,  and  was  to  have  a  capital 
of  $160,000.  For  ten  years  it  occupied  the  field  alone ;  but  in  1802  came  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  New  Hampshire  Union  Bank,  followed  in  1808  by  the  Strafford,  Ports- 
mouth, Coos,  and  Cheshire  Banks,  and  in  1806  by  the  Concord  Bank. 

By  the  ori^nal  charter  of  the  Concord  Bank  the  stockholders  were  jointly  and 
severally  liable  in  the  private  capacities  for  the  payment  of  all  notes  ;  but  by  the  act 
extending  the  charter  m  1824  this  section  was  omitted. 

Little  data  is  accessible  as  to  the  condition  of  New  Hampshire  currency  in  the 
'Carly  years.  The  crisis  of  about  1809,  however,  which  so  violently  shook  the 
financial  system  of  all  New  England,  seems  to  have  dealt  severely  with  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  notes  of  the  Cheshire  Bank  were  quoted  in  Boston  in  1809  at  a  discount 
of  from  80  to  40  per  cent. ;  those  of  the  Hillsborough  Bank  at  from  80  to  50  per 
cent. ;  while  those  of  the  Coos  Bank,  which  was  ^an  especially  disastrous  failure, 
were  at  a  discount  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent. 

As  the  number  of  the  banks  in  the  State  and  their  indebtedness  to  the  public 
Increased  it  became  advisabb  for  the  State  to  exercise  some  control  over  them,  and 
an  act  was  passed  June  21,  1814,  which  required  annual  reports  to  be  made  ty  tlie 
banks  to  the  State  authorities.  By  1881  the  number  of  banks  in  operation  was 
twenty-one,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,065,810,  and  a  circulation  of  $1,107,901. 
The  circulation  of  the  banks  was  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock.  But 
the  practice  of  making  loans  to  stockholders  on  the  pledge  of  their  stock  reanltinc 
in  diminution  of  the  capital  actually  employed,  practically  the  same  as  though  it  Ittd 
jiever  been  paid  in,  by  the  act  of  July  5, 1887,  it  was  enacted  that  from  and  after  the 
1st  of  January,  1839,  the  amount  of  loans  on  the  pledge  of  capital  stock  should  be 
<leemed  a  diminution  of  capital,  so  far  as  concerns  the  basis  of  circulation,  which 
should  thereafter  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  exclusive  of  pledged  stock. 
This  act  also  required  quarterly  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  lieu  of  the  annual 
reports  as  theretofore. 

In  January,  1882,  acts  were  passed  prohibiting  the  emission  and  circulation  of 
bills  of  small  aenominations.  On  July  4,  1838,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  specie  pay- 
ments and  the  consequent  disappearance  of  small  change,  this  last  provision  was 
suspended  imtil  July  1,  1840. 

As  in  other  New  England  States,  the  years  following  the  financial  crisis  of  1887- 
1889  constitute  a  period  of  liquidation  in  which  banking  materially  declined.  By 
failures  and  voluntary  liquidation  by  stockholders  the  number  of  banks  decreased  from 
twenty-eight  in  1889  to  seventeen  in  1845.* 


*  Among  the  failaree  was  that  of  the  Concord  Bank.    Its  paid-op  capital,  which  had  originaUT 

$60,000,  wan  increaaed  in  18M  to  $100,000,  and  a  second  renewal  of  the  charter  extended  the  period  of  Its 
corporate  existence  to  1846.  The  management  seems  to  have  heen  left  verj  larwelv  to  the  cashier  aloM, 
without  ranch  attention  either  from  the  State  imthorities  or  from  the  Board  or  Directon.  In  1841  the 
Bank  CommJisiouerB  stated  that  no  examination  of  the  alEairs  of  the  institation  had  been  made  firom 
181t  to  that  time  ;  and  a  statement  of  the  debts  dne  the  hank,  made  by  the  cashier  and  laid  before  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  1889.  seems  to  have  l)een  the  onlj  statement  even  submitted  to  them,  and  gave 
them  the  first  intimation  of  certain  large  debts  due  the  bank.  Of  the  $196,000  bills  receivable  tte 
cashier  himself  had  borrowed  directly  $40,000,  and  as  i^nrety  for  indlvidnals  and  companies  in  which 
he  was  interested  about  $90,000  more.  Jn  1840  the  Directors  got  certain  parties  to  give  a  bond  for 
$80,000  to  the  Snff  dk  Bank  to  secnre  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  the  Concord  Bank,  and  assigned 
$50,000  of  the  best  assets  of  the  bank  to  secure  the  bondsmen.  Owing  to  the  dissatisfscUon  of  the 
^nfiolk  Bank  with  this  bond  it  was  replaced  by  one  gl^en  by  certain  Ptockholders,  and  the  aecnrities 
for  their  indemnity  were  increased  to  ^,000.  On  receiving  tlie  bond  the  Suffolk  Bank  ceased  to  redeeai 
the  notes,  having  then  over  $29,000  of  the  bank's  bills  in  its  vaults.  In  addition  to  these  there  wcrs 
ontstanding  about  $50,000  In  bills.  The  deposits  by  individuals  and  by  banks  at  the  same  time 
Amounted  to  about  $70,000.    At  the  time  of  the  failure  the  l>ank  had  less  than  $700  In  specie. 

In  the  case  of  the  failure  of  the  Wolf  borough  Bank,  the  fact  was  brought  out  that  noon  the  faioor- 
poration  of  the  bank  in  1884  the  entire  capitul  of  S10(i,iiOO  was  paid  in  in  cash  by  the  ■ubscribers,  and 
«pon  the  same  day  the  same  money  was  loaned  to  them,  each  receiving  ^ck  as  a  loan'  the  money  paid 
in  by  him.  The  stock  was  pledged  in  each  case  as  security  for  the  loan.  The  stock  was  larselj  owned 
in  New  Torlc,  and  nearly  the  entire  amount  of  its  $38,000  circulation  was  put  in  circulation  at  Mew  Tock 
and  other  places  out  of  the  State. 

In  1840,  after  the  failure,  the  Commissioners  reported  that  the  officers  of  the  bank  state,  udcr 
oath,  that  the  bank  had  paid  and  secured  every  dollar  of  circulation  within  the  State,  so  far  as  known  to 
them  ;  and  that  the  bills  of  the  bank  unredeemed  and  unsecured  rested  in  the  hands  of  persons  in  the 
City  of  New  York  ;  and  that  the  bank,  so  far  as  it  had  redeemed  at  all.  had  redeemed  ita  bills  at  par. 
They  were  not  then  putting  any  bills  in  cireuluti.  n,  and  expressed  the  nope  and  belief  tJiat  eventoallr 
they  Hhould  be  able  at  least  to  rt'deem  their  entire  circulation.  Of  their  total  loans,  however,  of  $14S,O0OL 
$105,000  had  been  borrowed  by  a  single  individual  without  any  security  except  a  lien  upon  previoo^ 
mortgac:ed  real  estate. 

Another  instance  of  the  deceptive  character  and  wholly  unsatisfactory  basis  of  a  capital  stock  not 
actually  oaid  in  is  that  of  the  Lancaster  Bank,  organized  in  1888  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,0001  Tbe 
recordM  snowed  that  but  25  piT  cent,  was  paid  in  cRcth,  and  the  remainder  in  the  notes  of  stockholden. 
The  capital  actually  paid  in  was  thus  but  $12,.V)0,  a^inBt  which  the  bank  had  outstanding,  April  1, 1817. 
circulating  notes  to  the  amount  of  $4'<,000.  Here,  as  in  Hcvoral  other  inntances  of  banks  mth  Inrafllcient 
foundation,  attempts  were  made  to  sell  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  to  outsiders :  but  ther 
failed.  ' 

The  general  facts  as  to  the  development  of  the  banking  interests  of  the  State  in 
4he  period  1881-1866  can  be  obtained  from  the  following  table  : 
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Vkkmont. 

In  1806,  after  repealed  unauccesnf  ul  atlcmpts  od  the  part  of  indMduala  to  secure 
lb«  iDCorpoTatioa  of  a  bank,  the  fjcgislature — for  the  purpose  of  superseding  priTat^ 
l^fdlCMtlons  and,  ai  was  supposed,  securing  to  the  Siato  the  whole  ^irojiU  of  banKiDg — 
cnaled  the  Termont  State  Bank,  to  be  the  property  of  the  Sta!e  and  managed  by  18 
diKClorachoaenby  tbeLesislature.  The  Ircasurt.T  of  the  Stale  advanced  about  $600 
lo  bii7  plates  and  paper,  which  was  the  extent  of  the  actual  capitalization  of  the  iusti- 
tntioD.  No  bills  were  to  he  issued  at  either  of  Ihe  two  branchta  in  cxceiia  of  the  specie 
im  hand  until  that  should  amount  to  (25,000;  after  which  it  was  authorized  to 
fame  not  exceeding  three  times  the  amount  of  specie  until  it  amounted  to  $300,000. 
The  manner  in  which  the  hank  went  Into  upirration  fpcdia  to  have  been  by  cjEchonges 
of  specie  for  notes,  dollar  for  dollar,  made  ijy  prospective  borrowers  until  Ihe  required 
$35,000  specie  was  obtained,  and  then  loauH  were  made  to  them  in  the  blils  of  the 
hank. 

Thn  bank  commenced  the  issue  of  bills  in  P'ehruary,  and  by  September  30,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  by  the  directors.  *  there  had  been  loaned  Sian.TriT.a;!.  Thcbills  were 
of  the  denominalioDS  of  50c..  T5c..  $1,  $1.25.  $1.50,  $l.T-~>,  ^'2  and  $5. 

The  scheme  worked  so  well  at  the  oulset  that  in  1H07  two  other  branches  were 
established.  To  give  coufldence  to  tlie  holders  of  the  bills,  the  treo-surer  wits  directed 
to  deposit  in  the  branches  all  the  fimds  of  Ihi:  State  ;  and  by  various  ena<^lment^ 
Ihe  credit  of  the  Slate  became  fully  pledged  for  tlie  redemplion  of  the  bills  of 
tfa«  bank.  But  having  in  olhcr  respects  no  real  capital,  it  wna  soon  found  tlint 
the  bank  was  in  danger  of  suffering  from  the  want  of  punctuality  on  the  part  of 
debtora  and  Ihe  slow  process  of  colleciiona  in  the  ordinary  course  cif  law ;  to  remedy 
Which,  in  1809.  the  cashiers  were  virtual ly  constituted  a  court  of  rei^ord  and  authorized 
to  enter  up  judgment  summarily  and  issue  i-xecution  on  alt  <k'bl3  due  more  Ihan  three 
dagt  to  their  respective  branches.     Thua  did  Vermont  introduce  practically  the  Mme 

•  Thl-™poftclo««wiih  tbB  follQwinc:  '•  Tlin  obstwIi-B  which  vtr-  inwpnniblfl  fnun  antiixii- 
MIoD  (■tmblliiied  on  prinrtples  bi  tbeilD  nnaltfrnpt'il  li 
■oantedaod  tbepmcllutilltwof  tboaeprlnclpiea  ertublii 
■f  ODT  l>i1U,  m  trut,  an  nflfclenL  to  Iniplre  Lhc  pnblic  c 
pM(ODi|[e.  Under  the  loateHtu;  can  ot  tbe  LrgtBlnIurc. 
w  bccoBw  Iil(hl7  c«Ddadn  to  th«  convenleace  of  ibe 


u  productive  source  of  re 
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a  tbal  described  at  n 


«  length  Id  connection  witb  e&rly  banking  in 
t  of  specie  < 


In  1810  tile  loans  were  restricted  to  twice  the  amount  of  specie  on  hand,  and  in 
no  ca«e  lo  exceed  $1,000  lo  any  ooe  persoo  or  company.  Tiie  bills  were  also  nude  * 
legal  lender  for  taxes  and  in  n-dumpi  ion  of  properly  sold  for  noD-payment  of  taiH. 
All  this  availed  nothing,  iiowever  ;  by  181 1  one  branch  had  been  closed,  and  a  com' 
nii'lee  was  appoiuled  to  iDspM^t  tLe  others,  which  were  well  on  the  way  to  insolvency. 
Id  1813  H  land  lax  -was  assessed  upon  the  Stale  of  one  cent  per  acre  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rait'ing  funds  wi[U  which  lo  redeem  the  bills  of  Ihe  banlc,  the  sflalis  of  whicll 
were  being  closed  as  speedily  aa  possible. 

The  amount  of  loai  lo  the  State  treasury  was  never  definitely  ascertained.  All 
other  creditors  of  the  bank  were  paid  iu  full.  About  (380,000  of  the  bills  received  by 
the  treasurer  of  Ihe  State  were  never  redeemed  hy  the  bank— viz.  :  (130,000  received 
in  payment  of  taxes  prior  lo  the  imposition  of  the  land  tax,  and  about  |100,000  raised 
by  the  laud  tax  for  the  redemption  of  such  aa  were  then  ouUlanding.  The  assets  of 
the  bank  were  reported  as  being  available  for  about  (30,000  ;  but  whdher  more  or  lets 
was  realized  is  net  apparent.  Accepting  Ihis  estimate,  it  would  seem  that  the  Stale 
lost  al)oul  (200.000  on  the  venture.  The  affairs  of  the  bank  were  not  all  settled  np 
until  about  1845. 

After  the  disastrous  ending  of  the  State  Rank  it  was  not  until  1817  that  aootlier 
banking  institution  was  incorporated  in  the  Slate,  In  Ihat  year  a  charter  was  granted 
for  abanknt  Windsor,  with  acapitnl  of  (150,000.  But  it  contained  a  clause  makiiu 
the  Blockholders  liable  in  their  \  ersous  aud  property  for  nil  demands  aeainst  the  bank 
which  should  not  be  paid  within  tliree  days  afier  due.  This  was  sufflcient  to  discour- 
age subscriptions,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  ;>ut  the  l^nk  into  operation.  The 
next  year  a  chfirler  free  from  Ihe  obnoxious  provision  was  secured. 

\ii  iStSthe  Windsor  and  Burlington  banks  were  incorporati  d,  to  continue  until 
January  1, 1834.  with  nominal  capitals  of  (100,000  and  (150,000,  respectively.  Brat- 
tleborough  Bank  was  next  chartered  in  1821,  with  a  capital  of  (100,000.  Between 
1824  and  I8'i7  charters  were  freely  given,  and  by  the  latler  date  ten  were  in  existence. 
Prior  toieSl  there  was  no  general  statute  in  force  relating  to  banks;  but  the 
powers,  duties  and  lialiilitiesof  each  were  regulated  by  its  separate  act  of  incorporalicn 
— the  charters  of  the  several  banks  being  nearly  uniform  in  their  provision*.  Iu  gen- 
eral tlie  limit  of  the  amount  of  capital  only  was  s|icciticd  ;  but  a  bank  might  go  into 
operation  upon  tlie  payment  of  a  small  proportion  of  its  nominal  capital,  and  the 
amount  of  additional  capital  actually  employed  depended  upon  such  assessments  cm 
the  stockholders  as  the  directors  might  from  time  to  lime  make.     The  banks  were  re- 

Suircd  to  psy  (heir  bills  and  liabilities  on  demand  in  specie;  were  prohibited  from 
caling  in  real  estate  or  goods  and  limited   to  sis  per  cent,  interest  charges.     Their 
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loCil  debts  could  not  exceed  their  deposits  and  three  times  their  capital.  And  inas- 
mach  as  their  debts,  exclusive  of  deposits,  consisted  mainly  of  their  circulation,  this 
unounied  to  a  limitation  of  their  circulation  to  three  times  their  capital.  In  case  of 
fzcess  of  indebtedness,  the  directors  under  whose  administration  it  occurred  were 
made  liable  in  their  private  capacities.  As  an  additional  security  to  the  public,  each 
of  the  directors  was  required  to  give  bonds,  usually  for  the  sum  of  $8,000.  to  the 
State  Treasurer,  conditioned  upon  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

In  1831  an  act  was  passed  modeled  closely  upon  the  "Safety-Fund  Act "  of  New 
York.    Its  leading  object  was  to  create  a  fund  out  of  which  the  creditors  of  any  bank 
that  should  become  insolvent  might  be  paid.    For  this  purpose  each  bank  thereafter 
chartered  was  required  to  pay  into  the  State  Treasury  the  sum  of  4^  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  of  its  capital  stock,  m  six  annual  installments.     In  case  the  fund  was  reduced 
by  the  failure  of  any  banks  it  was  to  be  made  up  by  assessments  by  the  State  Treasurer 
xipon  the  several  bunks,  not  exceeding  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  in  one  year.     The 
fund,  until  used  for  the  purposes  de.signated,  was  to  remain  the  property  of  the  respec- 
tive banks  contributing,  and  the  l)alance  of  the  income  from  its  investment,  after  de- 
ducting the  expenses  of  liank  Commissioners,  for  whose  appointment  provision  was 
made,  was  to  be  paid  to  such  bunks,  annually  ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of 
<^uiy  bank  its  contribution  to  the  fund,  if  not  required  to  indemnify  the  creditors  of 
^uiy  other  bank  which  had  become  in«^olvent,  was  to  l)e  returned  by  the  Treasurer. 

This  act  also  provided  that  no  bank  should  go  into  operation  until  at  least  one-half 

^the  capita]  was  paid  in.     In  other  particulars  the  banks  were  to  be  governed  by  their 

-charters,  which  were   renewed    under    the  Act  of    1831  without  important  modi- 

^cation.    In  place  of  the  annual  tax  of  six  per  cent,  upon  dividends,  which  the  State 

lutd  previously  imposed,  a  tax  often  per  cent,  on  profit  was  substituted. 

In  1842  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  additional  act  relating  to  banks,  the  im- 
Twrtant  part  of  which  was  a  provision  that  banks  thereafter  chartered  might  be  relieved 
from  the  contribution  to  the  Safety  Fund  if  the  directors  should  execute  satisfactoiy 
bonds  conditioned  that  they  should  "at  all  times  pay  and  redeem  according  to  law  aft 
bills  issued  by  such  bank,  and  should  pay  and  refund  all  deposits  made  in  such  bank 
Tvben  such  payments  were  demanded. '  This  act  also  re(iuired  not  only  that  one-half 
of  the  capita]  should  be  paid  before  the  bank  went  into  operation,  but  that  the  other 
half  should  be  paid  in  within  two  years.  I^ioans  to  directors,  stockholders  and  single 
individuals  were  also  more  strictly  limited  than  theretofore. 

Another  part  of  the  act  provided  for  a  fixed  tax  of  one  per  cent.  |xjr  annum  upon 
capital  in  lieu  of  the  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  profits,  but  remitted  this  tax  to  such  banks 
as  should  "  keep  a  suflficient  de{)08it  of  funds  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  should  at  that 
city  uniformly  cause  its  bills  to  be  redeemed  at  par.''  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  official  recognition  and  encouragement  of  the  so-called  "Suffolk  redemption 
system  by  the  State.  The  extension  or  the  advanUiges  of  this  exemption  from  tax  to 
the  other  banks,  provided  they  should  give  bonds,  together  with  the  natural  advantages 
accruing  from  the  system  itself,  eventually  brought  them  all  into  the  redemption 
system,  though  as  late  as  1848  three  of  them  still  refused  to  maintain  the  required  de- 
posit at  Boston.     By  1850,  however,  all  were  in  line. 

In  1839  the  Essex  Bank  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  This  bank,  incor- 
ponite<l  in  1832  under  the  stifety-fund  system,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $40,000  had 
had  called  in  but  $25,000  of  it.  The  bank  had  made  large  loans  to  {ktsous  outside  of 
the  State,  and  at  the  time  of  its  failure  a  large  part  of  this  was  uncollectable.  Its 
statement  showed  a  circulation  of  $66,262,  and  deposits  $3,798,  to  meet  which  there 
were  bills  discounted  aggregating  $98,537  ;  yet  the  Bank  Commissioner  reports  that, 
from  what  lie  can  leani  from  the  receiver,  he  must  conchide  that  the  effects  in  his 
hands,  and  all  the  safety  fund  then  paid  in,  and  that  the  banks  then  chartered  would 
be  required  to  j)ay  in,  would  be  iiisutlicient  to  redeem  the  bills  of  the  bank. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  Essex  Bank.  Octobei 
24,  18^2,  contains  the  following  : 

**  Your  committee  further  report  th;jt.  in  their  oninion,  the  Lejjislature,  in  c:rantin(;  the  charten 
of  the  several  eafety-fuiul  banke,  and  hy  the  Peveral  laws  they  havr  enacted  in  rrlation  to  them,  have 
eiKl«AvonMi  to  protect  the  rightn  of  all  peisonn  who  may  have  any  eonccrn  with  or  intfrcHt  in  them. 
Underthecie  lavTij  a  bank  fund liaH  acciimalut<'d  to  a  large  amount,  which  tiie  law  han  intended  for  the 
payment  or  redemption  of  the  billH  of  any  nafety-fund  hank  which  may  b«-coine  innolvent  through  mie- 
lortune  and  withtmt  the  fault  of  itn  ofllcerrt.  It  h  h  uIho  made  ample  proviHion  for  the  prot(>€tlon  of 
the  billboldeni  againHC  the  fraudnof  t<uch  nfflcei8,  by  recjuirim^  lame  boiidn  for  the  fuithful  discharge  of 
their  ofBeial  duties  to  be  lodged  with  the  Tn-a^urer  of  the  State;  and  wht-n  tlie  in»-olveney  has  been 
occa«ione<l  by  the  fraudulent  ctmdurt  or  neglret  of  Huch  othc<T>,  adequate  n-mrdy  may  be  obtained 
by  the  billhobhTfl  by  a  nroBeeution  of  puch  officiTH  in  th  ^  manner  pre.-rrlhed  by  law 

The  liillholdere  hcuvj,  the  pi.*rwon8  immcHfiftli/  injnrel  by  the  failure  of  the  bank  to  redeem 
its  billr*.  and  the  inability  ho  t )  do  b('in<j:  pni  iured  by  the  frauduli-nt  Het!«  of  iti  ofHoerrt,  no  doubt 
can  exift  but  that  cuits  U|on  their  boiulH  ran  be  reported  to  liy  the  billholdern  fur  their  indenmiflcalion. 

In  all  cuneH  where  officers  hav«>  performed  heir  diitit-fl  faithfully,  and  have  been  guiltv  of  no 
l>reach  of  the  conduiond  of  their  bonus,  then  no  i-ource  can  remain  from  which  remuneration  can 
be  obtained  br  the  billholder  but  th.'  bank  fund 

And  as  It  was  manifestly  the  intention  of  th  tjegislatiire  that  the  interest  of  all  persons  con- 
cerned shall  be  equally  i^uanle<l  and  protected  we  think  that  this couKtruetion  of  the  law  would  evidently 
effect  that  object;  but  if  billholders  are  p<;rmitt(*d  to  resort  to  tht*  t>ank  fund  for  the  n'damption  of 
the  l^la  of  insolvent  banka,  without  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  that  insolvency  was  produced. 
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K  la  manifest  that  do  person  would  seek  rediea  by  a  salt  on  the  bonds  while  a  single  dollar  of  th* 

fund  shall  remain  in  the  trcasnry. 

Tour  commlrtce  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  billholders  of  Insolvent  rafety-fand  hanks 

so  by  the  misconduct  of  their  officers  sbonld  never  be  permitted  to  have  indomnity  from  th* 
bank  fund  while  they  may  obtain  redress  by  a  suit  on  the  bonds  of  the  officers.  To  permit  siLdk 
biilboiders  to  resort  to  the  bank  fund  for  redress  would  be  th  -  heisht  of  lajOMCce  :  it  would  be 
taking  the  mouey  of  tbone  banks  which  have  honestly  aad  judicionily  conducted  their  business  to> 
pay  the  damages  occasioned  by  the  fraud  of  others  at  the  same  time  depriving  the  Sute  of  the  n»e 
and  income  of  the  bank  fund,  and  dcftroying  tbe  security  of  the  billhoidfrs,  while  thnoe  who  have 
been  guilty  of  the  most  barefaced  frauds  would  go  unpunished.  In  short,  it  would  be  punishing  the 
hmoceut  and  rewarding  the  fruilty/^ 

Tbe  amount  of  the  Bank  Fnnd  in  1850  was  $40,216. 

One  result  of  the  attention  directed  to  the  disproportion  between  tlie  amount  of 
bills  issued  and  the  capital  paid  in  was  an  act  in  1840  limiting  the  circulation  to  twice 
tfie  capital,  instead  of  three  times  its  amount  as  before. 

CURRENT  REDEMPTION. 

EARLY   METHODS. 

The  moat  interesting  feature  about  the  banking  experience  in  New  fjngland  was 
the  system  of  bank-note  redemption  which  was  there  developed — a  system  which  not 
only  had  a  vtist  influence  in  consolidating  all  the  New  England  banks,  without  regard 
to  the  individual  States  by  which  they  were  chartered,  into  one  single  ban  king  system, 
with  its  centre  at  Boston,  but  contributed  more  than  almost  any  other  agency  to  the 
remarkable  success  of  its  currency  in  the  essential  matters  of  safety,  convertibility  and 
elasticity 

jH^*  The  business  man  of  to-day,"  says  Mr.  D.  R.  Whitney,  in  his  admirable  hiBtorr 
of  tne  Suffolk  Bank,  *'  knows  little  by  experience  of  the  inconvenience  and  loss  suf- 
fered by  the  merchant  of  sixty  years  ago  arising  from  the  currency  in  which  debts  were 
then  paid.  *  *  *  The  merchant  of  1818,  receiving  payment  in  banknotes,  assorted 
them  into  two  parcels,  current  and  uncurrent.  In  the  first  he  placed  the  notes  issued 
Vy  the  solvent  banks  of  his  own  city,  in  the  other  the  bills  of  all  other  banks.  Upon 
these  latter  there  was  a  discount,  varying  in  amoimt  according  to  the  location  and  the 
credit  of  the  bank  issuing  them.  How  great  the  discount  was  he  could  learn  only  by 
consulting  the  *'Bank  Note  Reporter,*  or  by  inquiring  at  the  nearest  exchange 
office  ;  and  he  could  avail  himseli  of  them  only  by  selling  them  to  a  dealer  in  uncur- 
rent money.  He  could  neither  deposit  them  nor  use  them  in  payment  of  his  notes  at 
a  bank.  The  discount  on  them  varied  from  one  per  cent,  upward,  according  to  the 
distance  the  bills  had  to  be  sent  for  redemption  and  the  financial  standing  of  Uie  bank 
by  which  they  were  issued.  Many  banks  were  established  in  remote  places  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  on  circulation.  The  more  distant  they  were  from 
the  business  centres  the  more  expensive  it  was  to  send  their  bills  home  for  redemption, 
and  the  more  difficult  it  was  for  the  general  public  to  know  their  true  financi^ 
condition."  > 

Even  earlier  than  the  period  of  which  mention  is  here  made  tue  condition  was  le8» 
settled,  but  no  more  satisfactory.  For  a  few  years,  while  the  only  notes  in  circulation 
were  those  payable  in  Boston,  they  were  preferred  to  specie  both  in  town  and  country; 
but  as  soon  as  notes  issued  by  banks  some  distance  removed  came  into  circulation,  the 
question  arose  whether  or  not  they  should  be  received  by  the  Boston  banks  at  par. 
The  practice  was  fluctuating,  sometimes  at  par  and  sometimes  at  a  small  discount 
The  country  banks,  sustained  by  public  opinion,  protested  against  those  of  Boston 
sending  home  their  bills  for  redeinption  ;  and  finally  in  1796,  the  Boston  banks  gave 
up  receiving  them  altogether.*  The  result  was  that  the  bills  of  the  country  banks 
filled  almost  exclusively  the  channels  of  circulation,  even  in  Boston,  and  tb\is  was  a 
double  currency  introduced — "foreign"  or  ** current"  money,  and  **  Boston"  money. 
At  this  time,  4Df  course,  means  of  communication  were  slow  and  inadequate ;  and  the 
rapid  spread  of  banking  in  1803  and  1804  had  resulted  in  the  incorporation  of  what  at 
that  time  must  have  seemed  a  multitude  of  banks,  of  the  condition  of  which  little  could 
be  ascertained.  In  1804  un  institution  was  established  called  the  **  Boston  Exchange 
Otficc,"  the  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  extend  and  equalize  the  circulation 
of  foreign  bnnk  notes,  in  which  currency  it  received  deposits,  collected  notes  and 
made  discounts. f     This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  at  anything  beyond 

*  In  ttilB  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  early  records  of  Connecticnt  chow  that  tbe  Union 
Lank  of  New  London,  the  second  bank  in  the  State,  iK'gan  a  nractice  of  sending  specie  to  Botton 
to  redeem  their  bille  in  the  hand?  of  one  of  tbe  banks  there.  That  this  was  quite  exceptional, 
Bowever,  iR  evident  from  the  fact  tliat  in  April,  1796.  a  letter  was  received  from  an  officer  of  the 
Union  Rank  in  Boston  in  which  he  snid  that  the  banks  of  that  city  had  experienced  so  niach  Incon- 
venience from  the  inrre}U«e  of  forelL'n  bilin  that  they  had  a^n^ed  not  to  receive  the  bills  of  any  ~ 


ont  of  Huston,  and  that  they  regretted  extremely  being  obliged  to  applv  the  rale  to  the  r«^  ^oi  tlie 
Union  Bank  of  New  London,  for  if  the  other  bankB  had  l>e€n  as  attentive  to  the  red 


redeeminif  of  their 

bills  as  that  bank  no  <>nc  \  regulation  wotii<l  have  lieen  necessary.  A  correi*pondence  ensneJ  which 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  this  officer  of  the  Union  Bank  In  Boston  as  the  agt:«..  for  tba 
redemption  of  the  notes  of  the  hank  at  Boston,  he  t)eing  fnmi.shcd  with  fands  in  advance  for  that 
ympoee.    No  evidence  is  at  band  that  any  other  bank  made  similar  provision  for  their  billa. 

'**  The  said  corporation  shall  have  liberty  to  esUblish  and  keep  in  Boston  a  fond  of  $1001,000  !■ 
Ik  bills  of  this  Commonwealth  and  a  farther  earn  in  specie  of  |CO,000.      «     •     e     nt 


rcaempnoQ  t 
pmpoae.    N 
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individual  action  in  dealing  wi;h  the  problem.  The  experience,  however,  was  not 
Mtiafactory  and  the  bills  ot  the  banks  more  readily  acceH>ible  contiuued  to  Le  sent 
borne  for  specie,  and  the  discount  on  the  rest  increase<l  to  four  or  five  per  cent. 

Nothing  further  is  heard  of  the  Boston  Exchange  Office,  and  in  1808  the  merchants 
ind  d^ers  of  the  City,  having  foand  the  existing  condition  of  the  currency  injurious 
to  their  business  interest?,  raised  a  fund  for  the  purpoKe  of  sending  home  bills  received 
in  business  and  enforcing  their  redemption.  This  move,  however,  was  too  sudden, 
lod  the  failure  of  several  oanks  which  had  issued  notes  without  much  preparation  for 
tlieir  redemption  was  the  result. 

The  year  IftlS  was  marked  by  an  important  movement  toward  reforming  the  con- 
dition or  the  bank-note  currency  in  this  regard,  through  the  agencyof  t^c  New 
fagland  Bank,  which  commenced  operations  October  5  of  that  year.  Tlie  condition 
of  tue  local  currpncy  of  Boston  was,  at  this  time,  in  the  main  satisfactory ;  but  the 
notes  of  banks  in  New  York  and  all  the  New  England  Suites — many  of  them  of 
doubtful  solvency — were  spread  broadcast  over  the  country  and  found  ready  accept- 
fpce  even  at  Boston,  where  they  almost  monopolized  the  hold.  Scarcely  a  dollar  of 
;on  papter  could  be  seen.  The  reason  was  not  far  to  peek.  The  notes  of  foreign 
Dks— so  long  as  they  were  known  to  be  solvent — pawned  readily  from  hand  to  hand 
ordinary  business  iransactiims,  but  at  the  banks  they  were  not  accepted.  Persons 
liaying  pay  men  ts  to  make  at  the  Imuk  therefore  found  it  advisable  to  lay  aside  an^ 
notes  of  Boston  banks  which  might  come  into  their  hands,  as  such  notes  and  specie 
'^wcre  the  only  forms  of  currency  accepted  at  par  by  the  banks,  while  foreign  notes, 
'^vhich  were  readily  accepted  in  business,  were  paid  out  again  and  thus  kept  in  circu- 
lation. vThe  ordinary  method  of  procedure  when  the  holder  of  any  of  these  foreign 
bills  wished  either  to  make  a  payment  at  a  bank  or  to  procure  specie  was,  instead  of 
Rending  them  to  the  issuing  banks  for  redemption  in  specie,  to  exchange  them  at  a 
discount  with  some  one  in  Boston  who  would  give  him  Boston  money.  ^ 

Tbia  discount  in  1813  w^as  much  greater  than  the  actual  expense  and  losses 
Incurred  would  Justify,  and  to  its  reduction  the  New  England  Bank  set  itself.  It 
immediately  gave  notice  thai  it  would  charge  those  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of 
iKucfa  an  arrangement  only  the  actual  cost  of  sending  foreign  money  home  to  the  issu- 
ing bank  and  obtaining  specie  for  it  The  result  was  that  the  rates  of  discount,  both 
on  bills  of  Massachusetts  banks  out  of  Boston  and  on  those  of  reasonably  sound  banks 
In  other  States,  were  very  materially  lessened. 

This,  however,  subjected  foreign  banks  to  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for 
'xnore  prompt  and  certain  redemption  than  they  had  been  obliged  to  maKe  preparation 
tor,  and  some  of  them  opposed  it  vigorously.*  ^ 

The  Suffolk  Bajitk  System. 

The  system  inaugurated  by  the  New  England  Bank  did  not  do  away  with  the 
discount  in  Boston  upon  foreign  notes.  It  merely  brought  it  down  to  more  nearly  the 
actual  cost ;  and  instead  of  four  per  cent,  or  five  per  cent.,  the  usual  rate  in  the  years 
1814-18  was  about  one  per  cent  for  notes  of  Massachusetts  banks,  and  somewhat  more 
for  those  of  other  States.  > 

In  1818  the  Suffolk  Bank  was  incorporated  and  went  into  operation  in  Boston. 
Almost  immediately  the  directors  tumeii  their  attention  to  foreign  exchange,  and  in 
idlOy  seeing  that  they  might  add  to  the  profits  of  the  bank  by  buying  country  bank 
notes  at  a  ai!)count  and  sending  them  home  for  redemption,  they  determined  to  give 
special  attention  to  that  branch.  The  committee  by  which  the  matter  had  been  con- 
adered  had  reported — 

•'That  it  is  expedient  to  receive  at  the  Suffolk  Bank  the  several  kinds  of  foreign 
money  that  are  now  received  at  the  New  England  Bank,  and  at  the  same  rates.  That 
if  any  bank  will  deposit  with  the  Suffolk  Bank  $5,000  as  a  permanent  deposit,  with 
such  further  sums  as  shall  be  sufilcient  from  time  to  time  to  rcdet^m  its  bills  taken  by 
this  bank,  such  bank  shall  have  the  privilege  of  receiving  its  own  bills  at  the  same  dis- 
count at  which  they  are  purchased."  They  further  recommended  *'that  the 
hanks  located  in  Providence  and  Newport,"  and  twenty -three  other  banks  then  keeping 
an  account  with  tlie  Suffolk,  **  shall  have  the  privilege'of  receiving  such  of  their  bills 

■aid  cof  poration  shall  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  run  upon,  or  make  a  demand  for  ppecle  on  any 
of  the  fnoorporated  banks  of  this  Comnionwealth,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  incorporated,  which  may 
caaicdlnre  s;  nor  knowingly  fumiah  any  person  or  perKouH  with  billi<  for  that  purpose  ;  and  in  order 
that  an  impartial  ennrency  may  be  given  to  the  bills  of  this  Commonwealth,  paiit  bills  shall  at  all  times 
be  paid  out  promiacaously,  as  they  are  received  ;  and  the  said  corporation  is  hereby  restricted  from 
aiknig  or  receiving  a  premiom  for  exchanging;  the  bills  of  any  one  bank  aforesaid,  for  those  of  any 
other  of  thla  Commonwealth,  or  for  specie,  or  to  purchase  the  bills  of  any  bank  of  this  Common- 
wealth at  a  diflconnt,  daring  its  continnance/'— Act  of  June  23, 1801. 

TUe  institation  was  snbject  to  some  of  the  restrictions  of  the  banks  of  the  State,  and  might 
dlaeocnt  to  tbc  amcantof  one-third  the  t>pecie  and  bills  on  deposit ;  but  could  issue  no  noten  of  its  own. 

•  In  1814  three  wagon  loads  of  specie  being  transported  from  New  York  to  Botton  by  the  New 
Sagland  Baik  were  eeiaed  at  Chester  oy  the  C-oIlector  of  New  York  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  the 
tatentlon  of  ibe  New  England  Bank  to  send  the  monev  to  Canada  ;  the  real  reason  for  the  seizure  wasi 
ebriooalj  enough  the  bostlUty  of  the  New  York  banks  to  the  redemption  programme  or  the  New 
■island.  The  reitotaUoB  of  the  specie  was  securtHl  through  a  petition  of  tne  ^iiaaaachusetta  I«^^ 
licore  to  the  President. 
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as  may  be  received  by  the  Suffolk  Bank  at  tbe  same  discount  as  taken,  without  the 
permanent  deposit  of  $5,000,  provided  said  banks  will  make  aM  their  deposits  at  tbe 
Suffolk  Bank,  and  at  all  times  have  money  sufficient  to  redeem  the  bills  taken."  Also, 
•*  That  should  any  bank  refuse  to  make  the  deposit  required,  the  bills  of  such  bank 
shall  be  sent  home  for  payment  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  directors  may 
hereafter  order  and  direct."  The  president  was  also  authorized  to  compound  wiih 
any  bank  not  to  purchase  its  bills. 

The  re>ult  of  the  hearty  action  of  the  Suffolk  Bank,  in  accordance  with  this  report 
of  its  commiltee,  was  a  lively  competition  with  the  New  England  Bank,  which  Foon 
brought  the  rate  of  discount  on  Massachusetts  bills  down  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent., 
or  even  less.  But  even  this,  though  so  much  less  than  in  earlier  yeais,  still  operated 
as  a  premium  to  keep  the  bills  of  the  country  banks  in  circulation,  in  preference  to 
funds  which  could  be  used  at  par  in  payments  of  the  Boston  banks. 

A  committee  of  the  directors  of  the  Suffolk  Bank,  April  10,  1824,  laying  before 
the  other  banks  of  Boston  their  plans  for  checking  the  enormous  issues  of  tbe  countiy 
banks,  especially  those  of  Maine,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  11  banks  of  Bos- 
ton possessed  a  capital  of  $ll,150,0o0  out  of  a  total  for  all  New  England  of  less  than 
$20,000,000 ;  yet  that  the  country  banks  furnished  $7,500, OOOof  the  circulating  medium, 
while  the  banks  of  the  city,  with  a  capital  more  than  equal  to  all  the  rest,  kept  in  what 
might  be  fairly  termed  permanent  circulation  onlv  $800,000.  They  stated  that  in  less 
than  three  months  the  Suffolk  Bank  had  receivid  nearly  $1,000,000  in  country  paper, 
the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  sent  home  for  collection  or  redeemed  by  agents  in 
Boston.  As  the  benefits  proposed — ^an  increased  circulation  and  discounts — would  be 
common  to  all  the  banks  of  the  city,  this  committee  proposed  a  co-operation  of  all  the 
city  banks  in  measures  by  which,  if  vigorously  pursued,  the  banks  might  obtain  a 
circulation  of  $8,000,000  and  a  proportionate  increase  in  theur  deposits. 

The  result  was  an  iigreement  between  the  Suffolk  and  six  other  Boston  banks 
under  which  a  fund  of  ^00,000  was  furnished  in  the  noted  of  the  several  banks  in  Um 
followmg  proportions :  State  Bank,  $50,000 ;  Massachusetts  Bank,  $50,000  :  Union 
Bank,  $30,000 ;  Manufacturers  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  $40,000;  Columbian  Bank, 
$80,000 ;  Eagle  Bank,  $80,000  ;  Suffolk  Bank,  $60,000. 

These  bills  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Suffolk  Bank,  which  was  to  pay  them 
out  in  equal  proportions  in  purchase  of  country  bank  notes.  To  carry  out  the  scheme 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Suffolk  Bank  should  receive  from  the  other  associated  banks  all 
their  foreign  money  at  the  same  or  less  rate  of  discount  than  the  New  England  Baok» 
or  other  banks  in  Boston,  received  it,  and  should  send  it  home  for  redemption,  unleas 
the  issuing  banks  should  make  satisfactory  provision  for  its  redemption  in  Boston. 
May  24, 1824,  the  Suffolk  Bank  began  busmcss  under  this  agreement  which  might  be 
terminated  by  either  party  on  80  days'  notice. 

The  animosity  previously  shown  by  the  country  banks  against  the  Suffolk  Bank 
while  acting  independently  was  redoubled  as  they  began  to  appreciate  the  curtailment 
of  their  circulation  that  would  result,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  lareer  specie 
reserves.  The  association  was  termed  the  "  Iloly  Alliance  "  and  the  Suffolk  Bank  de- 
rided astii«  "  Six-Tailed  Bashaw." 

After  a  year's  experience  with  the  arrangement  outlined,  the  Suffolk  Bank  agreed 
to  receive  from  the  associated  banks  <U  par,  instead  of  at  the  minimum  discount 
ciurent,  all  the  country  money  they  might  receive  from  iheir  depositors,  and  imme- 
diately place  it  to  the  credit  of  the  aepositing  bank. 

The  general  arrangement  made  between  the  Suffolk  Bank  and  the  New  England 
banks  which  opened  an  account  with  it,  for  the  redemption  of  their  bills,  was  as 
follows :  Each  bank  placed  with  the  Suffolk  a  permanent  deposit  of  $2,000  and 
upwards,  free  of  interest,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  capital  and  business  of  tbe 
bank.  In  consideration  of  this  deposit  the  Suffolk  Bank  redeemed  all  the  bills  of  that 
bank  which  might  come  to  it  from  any  source,  charging  the  redeemed  bills  to  the 
issuing  bank  once  a  week,  or  whenever  they  amounted  to  a  certain  fixed  sum; 
provided,  the  bank  kept  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds  to  its  credit,  independent  of  the 
permanent  deposit,  to  redeem  all  of  its  bills  which  might  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  Suffolk  Bank  ;  the  latter  bank  charging  it  interest  whenever  the  amount  redeemed 
should  exceed  the  funds  to  its  credit ;  and  if  at  any  time  the  excess  should  be  greater 
than  tbe  permanent  deposit,  the  Suffolk  Bank  reserved  the  right  of  sending  home  the 
bills  for  specie  redemption.  In  payment  the  Suffolk  Bank  received  from  anv  of  the 
New  England  bunks  which  kept  an  account  with  it  the  bills  of  any  New  £ngiand 
l)ank  in  good  standing,  at  par,  placing  them  to  the  credit  of  the  bank  sending  them 
on  the  day  following  their  receipt. 

**The  effect  of  the  mea.sure,  partially  adopted  by  a  few  banks,  was  such 
that  the  circulation  of  16  banks  in  Massachusetts,  in  six  months'  time,  decreased 
$382,871 ;  one  of  them  from  $218,566  to  $117,148,  an  enormous  amount  still  for  one 
bank,  located  in  a  small  town.  In  Maine  the  decr(>ase  was  $886,819  in  six  months; 
while  in  the  same  time  the  circulation  of  the  Boston  banks  increased  $288,497."* 


^Jl^pori  cf  Committer  on  Bank*,  Bhodt  Island^  1826. 
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Thia  increase  of  the  circulation  of  the  Boston  banks  (which  were,  of  cour»e, 
like  in^ttitutions  with  largest  capitals^  coupled  with  the  decrease  in  the  circulation 
of  the  smaller  banks  of  the  State,  favorably  broadened  and  strengthened  the  gen- 
eral basis  or'  the  ciicuiation.  The  amount  of  notes  outstanding  issued  by  the  Boston 
banks  was  in  18^0  about  twice  as  large  as  four  years  previous,  while  those  ot  the 
<listant  banks  had  decreased  nearly  25  per  cent. 

WTien  any  bank  refused  to  join  in  the  "Suffolk   System."  the  Suffolk  Bank 

simplv  presented  its  notes  far  payment  at  its  counter.      Now,    as   those   notes   were 

issued  on  the  express  condition  that  they  bhould  be  redeemed  on  presentation,  this 

j>roceefHng  on  the  part  of  the   Suffolk  Bank,    however   disagreeable  to  Its  debtors, 

•0:an  hardly  le  called  unjust  or  oppressive.     It  had,  moreover,  the  desired  effect  of 

oonvincing  the  greater  part  of  the  country  banks  that  it  was  far  easier  and  cheaper 

to  collect  and  pay  their  debts  in  Boston,  than  to  continue  under  the  manifold  evils 

of  the  oiJ  system,  aggravated  by  the  improved   condition  of  their  neighbors ;  for, 

-^fcs  every  part  of  New  England  has  pecuniary  transactions  with  Boston,  all  the  bank 

^lotes  which  were  redeemed  at  Boston  were  naturally  at  par  in  every  part  of  New 

^England.* 

Although  the  hostility  to  the  Suffolk  Bank  somewhat  abated,  as  the  system  became 
"xnore  widely  exiended,  and  more  and  more  country  banks  opened  an  account  with  it, 
etill  many  of  the  weak  ones  always  felt  that  it  was  arbitrary  and  oppressive. f 

From  ihf?  following  letter,  written  in  1832  by  the  cashier  of  the  Suffolk  Bank  to  the 
of  Rutland,  Vt.,  something  of  an  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  feeling  then  pre- 
"vailing.  and  of  the  actual  position  of  the  Suffolk  Bank  with  regard  to  the  New 
England  Banks.  It  also  clearly  slates  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  requiring  them 
"to  keep  a  permanent  deposit.    He  writes  : 

*'  We  hixve  ncvrr  required  yoa  to  redeem  your  bills  at  this  bank  instead  ot  yoar  own  ;  nor  have 

'^e  erer  demanded  of  vou  ^an  exorbitant  price  for  coantingyour  bills/    They  will  be  received  and 

-counted  at  thin  bank  whether  you  have  a  peniianeut  deposit  with  us  or  not.    We  ask  of  you  a  permanent 

^poait  as  a  consideration  of  receiving  from  ynu  bills  of  all  the  other  banks  in  the  New  Eni^iand 

^wuea  i:i  exchange  for  yoor  own  at  par  ;  some  of  which  are  converted  into  specie  by  us  at  a  discount 

ot  onea-;da  half  percent.    In  addition,  we  take  the  whole  risk  of  thooe  bills  after  they  have  been 

.'plaord  in  onr  hands.    *    *    *    If  you  still  think  the  price  we  ask  for  transacting  your  bu.slne^8  is  exor- 

ntant,  and  phould  prefer  paying  your  bills  at  yonr  own  counter,  we  have  no  objections  to  sending 

ihem  there ;  but  we  hope  yon  will  not  expect  us  to  take  the  bills  of  ail  the  other  banks  in  the  New 

Iiq^lanrl  Statea  in  payment  for  them  at  par.    We  have  no  intimation  from  other  sources  of  a  growing 

disafkctiou  among  the  country  banks  ;  and  if  we  had.  we  should  not  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  transact 

Uteir  Imalneu  withoat  a  reas^mable  compensation.    On  the  contrary,  gentlemeu  wbo  were  very  much 

opposed  to  the  eystem  wc  have  pursued,  at  its  commencement,  now  express  approbation  of  it,  and 

toeir  wUlingneaa  to  contribnte  to  ite  support  rather  than  that  it  snould  be  abandoned.'* 

Occasionally,  however,  a  bank  would  cut  loose  from  the  arrangement,  in  the 

hopes  of  getting  up  an  increased  circulation.    Finding,  however,  that  their  circulation 

was  then  limited  to  their  immediate  vicinity,  they  were  usually  glad  to  return  to  the 

usual  arrangement. 

The  banks  of  Maine,  especially,  for  many  years  bitterly  opposed  the  system,  and 
there  was  never  a  time  when  there  was  not  some  opposition  from  one  or  more  of  the 
Maine  ban k&— sometimes  with  the  full  approval  of  the  iState  officials,  as  is  evident  from 
the  following: 

**  The  two  banks  at  Bangor  deserve  particular  commendation.  These  banks  formerly  complied 
with  tbe  requiaiUon  of  the  Suffolk  Bank,  for  the  privilege  of  redeeming  their  bills  in  Boston  with 
current  money ;  but  that  bank  having,  as  tne  directors  say,  violated  that  arrangement  between  them, 
they  withdrew  their  deposits  and  have  for  several  montlis  redeemed  their  bills  with  specie  only,  and 
at  toeir  own  conrters. 

**  They  have,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  abstract,  a  liberal  supply  of  specie  in  proportion  to  their  bills 
in  eircniation,  and  are  entitled  to  the  unlimited  confidence  of  tne  community.  The  Boston  albance,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  have  constantly  sent  home  their  bills  for  specie,  but  all  calls  have  thus  far,  and 
wOl,  we  doabt  not,  continue  to  be  promptly  met.  Former  attempts  to  resist  this  alliance,  formed  for 
the  parpo  o  of  controlling  the  pecuniary  resources  of  New  England,  have  proved  unsuccessful;  nor  is 
it  probable  that  two  or  three  banks  can  ntiw  contend  against  it  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Whether 
Vne  pr&^ent  system  of  psyhig  tribute  to  Boston  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  or  how  far  it  is  cou- 
siitent  witti  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  State,  or  whether  the  evils  which  result  from  its  operation 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  legislative  action,  are  questions  which  we  shall  not  undertake 
to  decide.  **—J!tf/x>/t  of  Afairu!  Bank  C'onimUsioners^  1887. 

That  ihese  sentiments  were  not  long  regarded  as  expressive  of  the  true  situation 
ia  evidenced  by  the  following  quotations  fn)m  subsequent  reports  : 

'*  Onr  banks  have  accomplished  their  great  object,  of  furnishing  a  sound  currency— sound,  equal 
and  uniform,  in  consequence  of  its  redempUou  at  par  in  the  great  central  market  of  the  country.    The 

•  J.  R.  Roper  in  *' Hunt's  Magazine,''  vol.  24.  p.  707. 

tone  of  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the  Suffolk  Bank  system  was  the  Veazie  Bank  of 
Bmffor.  Through  its  instrumentality  a  law  was  passed  in  Maine,  giving  the  banks  of  that  State  a 
eertain  delay,  after  demand  at  their  counters,  in  which  to  redeem  their  bills  in  s{)ccle.  The  Veazie  Bunk 
availed  itiiflf  of  the  time  allowed,  which  it  used  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Suffolk  Bank.  Having 
reeelved  in  the  regular  couriie  of  its  business  a  quantity  of  Veazie  Bnnk  notes,  the  Suffolk  Bank  would 
senid  a  messenger  to  Bangor  and  demand  specie  for  the  same.  The  bank  would  acknowledge  the 
demand  and  claim  th3  lawml  deiay.  In  the  meantime,  it  would  collect  Boston  funds  and  send  them  to 
a  weIl-kno\vn  Boston  broker,  who,  himself  no  friend  of  the  Suffolk  Bank,  would  take  great  pleasure  in 
ext-bangin^  tiiem  in  one  way  or  another  for  checks  on  that  banic.  He  would  them  present  himself  at 
tbebaoK.  demand  specie  for  his  checks,  and  with  the  coin  thus  obtained  pay  it  for  the  bills  for  which 
It  had  demanded  specie  some  days  before  ;  in  short,  not  only  requiring  the  Suffolk  Bank  to  hold  the 
hOls  of  th(.>  Vctxle.  Bank  for  a  certain  specified  time,  but  at  the  eud  OltliaX  \^<^  Idl^QiX^^liliVQKft^!^  ^>^ 
their  redempiion.—D.  R  Wmrmr,  TAe  Stiffolk  Bank, 
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bllla  furnish  a  mott  convenient  instrument  for  exchani^ing  Ibe  various  commodities  of  commerce  sad 
agriculture,  and  go  into  wide  circulation.  *  ♦  •  The  system  is  admirable,  and  is,  perhaps,  withoat 
a  parallel  in  the  world  ;  it  Ieave«j  u»  nothing  to  desire,  so  far  as  an  instrument  ot  commerceis  needed 
within  the  circle  of  the  Eastern  States,"— y^epor/  of  Mair.e  Bank  CommUsionirt,  1842,  ».  11. 

All  the  banks  now  in  operation  redeem  their  circulation  in  Boston,  except  three :  The  Calais 
Bank  at  Calais^  the  Merranile  Bank  at  Bangor,  and  the  Westbrook  Bank  at  Westbrook.  The«e  thitre 
banks,  the  public  will  iKrliaps  be  surprised  to  learn,  are  sound  and  well-managed  institutioiis,  and  per- 
form all  their  legal  obligations  to  their  bill-holdere.  They  pay  their  bills  on  presentation  at  their  own 
counters,  where  alone,  by  law,  they  are  bound  to  pay  them.  And  their  bills  pass  as  cash  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  banks,  although  they  do  not  even  there  answer  all  the  purposes  of  monej,  as 
they  cannot'be  sent  abroad  without  Ioims  ;  and  if  they  chance  to  stray  beyond  a  small  and  limited  circle 
or  If  wanted  for  foreign  purposei>,  embarrassment  and  loss  to  the  oolder  is  the  result ;  irritation  ami 
k)S0  of  confidence  takes  place  not  only  in  these  banks,  but  to  some  extent  in  alL 

Boston  being  the  great  business  mart  for  New  England,  all  money  which  is  not  current  in  badness 
there  cannot  be  said  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  money.    *    *    *    The  suggestion  is  therefore  made 
>trhether,  under  existing  circumstances,  there  is  not  a  rnoral  obligation  restmg  upon  the  directors  of 
those  banks  to  make  their  bills  current  in  Bi)6ton. 

The  Suffolk  system,  so  callCvl,  has  been  believed  by  some  to  be  tyrannical  and  oppxessiTe,  adopted 
by  the  strong  to  compel  those  to  pay  tribute  whom  circumstances  had  placed  in  their  power.  Bat 
when  it  is  considered  that  this  system  was  merely  to  receive  the  bills  of  the  country  banks  as  cash, 
and  present  them  at  their  own  counters  fur  payment,  and  that  any  other  arrangement  than  this  was  a 
mutual  bargain  for  mutual  benefit  and  convenience,  it  is  difllcult  to  perceive  in  what  consists  the 
wrong.  And  it  is  believed  that  this  system,  and  this  system  alone,  in  times  Kone  by,  has  preserved  our 
moneyed  institutions  from  the  general  wreck  which  has  fallen  upon  those  or  some  of  our  sister  States. 
^Riport  of  Maine  Bank  CorntMwionfn,  Dee.  81, 1842. 

The  notes  of  the  three  banks  above  mentioned  were  at  this  time  quoted  in  the  weekly  price  cur- 
rents at  a  discount  of  from  one  to  eight  per  cent. 

Amin.  speaking  of  the  Calais  Bank  and  the  Mercantile  Bank,  in  1848,  the  Commissioners  said: 

**Their  Dills  will  not  circulate  bevoud  a  limited  sphere.  At  fifty  miles  distance  they  cannot  be 
used  without  loss,  while  the  bills  of  the  other  banks  of  the  State  circulate,  it  is  said,  witnont  loss  to 
the  farthest  bound  of  the  Union." 

In  general,  it  was  the  practice  of  each  bank  to  gather  together  the  bills  of  all  other 
banks  paid  in  over  its  counters  and  include  them  in  its  weekly  remittances  to  the 
Suffolk  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  redemption  of  its  own  bills.  In  Rhode 
Island  this  practice  was  so  far  modifi^  by  the  arrangement  between  the  Merchants^ 
Bank  and  the  other  banks  of  the  State  that  each  was  allowed  to  include  the  notes  only 
of  banks  in  other  towns  than  that  in  which  it  was  located.  This  was  far  from  general 
elsewhere,  however  ;  and  the  Bank  Commissioners  of  Maine  note,  in  1840,  that  though 
some  banks  near  each  other  exchange  bills  many  send  those  of  their  immediate 
neighbors  away  to  the  Suffolk,  and  in  this  practice  the  Commissioneis  found  another 
objection  to  the  **  condemued  system,"  which  thus  *•  makes  banks  of  necessity  compete 
to  do  each  other  injury  bv  preventing  a  circulation  of  their  respective  bills." 

Between  the  years  IBol  and  1838  a  great  increase  took  place  in  the  number  of  banks 
in  New  England.  During  this  period  no  less  than  ninety  new  banks  were  chartered. 
By  1834  the  redemption  business  of  the  Suffolk  Bank  had  increased  five-fold,  from 
$80,000  to  $400,000  dally.  To  reduce  the  business,  it  became  necessary  to  modify 
somewhat  the  arrangement  made  with  the  Boston  banks.  Theretofore  they  had  been 
allowed  to  send  in  all  their  foreign  money  at  par.  Now  they  might  send  in  on  any  one 
day  an  amount  equal  to  one  half  their  permanent  deposit  only.  If  theyexceeded 
that  amount  they  were  charged  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  excess.  They  were 
also  restricted  to  the  foreign  money  received  by  them  in  their  regular  course  of  business, 
exchiding  deposits  from  banks  and  brokers.  At  the  same  time  the  permanent  deposits 
of  the  Boston  banks  were  reduced  to  $10,000  and  a  year  after  to  $5,000. 

.  In  Rhode  Island  there  was  early  inaugurated  a  sub-system  of  redemption  on 
practically  the  same  basis  as  the  central  system.  It  is  thus  explained  by  tlie  Committee 
on  Banks  in  1836:  ^ 

**  An  arrangement  exists  between  the  Merchants'  Bank  in  Providence  and  all  but 
four  of  the  banks  in  this  State  (except  the  Providence  banks)  to  redeem  their  bills.  The 
four  banks  not  included  in  the  arrangement  are  the  Cranston,  Kent,  Village  and  Fall 
River  Union  Banks.  The  permanent  deposits  of  the  banks  in  the  Merchants'  Bank 
vary  from  $1,000  to  $8,000  each.  The  whole  amount  of  deposits  is  about  $60,000. 
*  *  *  The  Merchants*  Bank  receives  at  par  from  the  banks  with  which  it  has  an 
arrangement  the  bills  of  all  other  banks  in  New  England,  except  of  those  in  the  same 
town  where  the  bank  is  situated.  Where  the  l)alance  is  against  a  bank  upon  the 
amount  of  bills  collected,  and  the  permanent  deposit  would  be  thus  trenchea  upon, 
interest  is  chjirgcd.  The  interest  accounts  are  closed  and  the  balances  carried  forward 
once  a  month. 

An  arrangement  also  exists  between  the  Merchants'  Bank  and  the  Suffolk  Bank  in 
Boston,  as  f(jllows  :  The  former  receives  at  par  from  the  latter  all  the  bills  of  banks  in 
this  State  except  the  four  above  mentioned.  It  remits  at  par  bills  of  all  the  banks  in 
the  New  England  States  except  Rhode  Island.  The  Merchants'  Bank  pays  interest  on 
^balance  against  it ;  the  Suffolk  Bank  pays  none.  This  arrangement  is  the  basis  of 
"^        the  other  banks,  as  before  stated.  "    ♦ 

irtue  of  this  arrangement  the  Suffolk  Bank  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 

[accounts  and  doing  business  with  all  the  Rh(<de  Island  banks.  Tet  their 

Ds  were  meanwhile  carried  on  just  as  satisfactory  through  (he  medium  of  the 

>'  Bank  as  they  could  have  been  had  each  of  the  Rhode  Island  banks  dealt 

itb  the  Suffolk,    When  the  simpMcatlon  thus  effected  is  considend,  the 
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MtBf^  thlDK  is  not  that  the  Rhode  lelaud  baoks  should  have  prefeired  to  do  businesi 
ktbiB  way,  but  that  other  BtateHiKd  not  have  siniilaFsub-Bjateins. 


over  the  Union,  and  In  some  places  evea  comtnaiided  a  premium.  Other  banks  with- 
drew their  accounts  and  the  bills  of  those  bunks  had  a  local  circulstioii  only.  At  firat 
many  ot  Uie  weak  banks,  particularly  those  of  Maine,  whi(?h  h»d  always  been  opposed 
*«>  the  Suffolk  system,  were  inclined  to  break  off,  and  even  some  of  the  stronger  onea 
"wrere  rciuly  to  abandon  the  system  entirely.  The  must  of  them  were  held  together, 
bowerer,  and  at  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  the  Suffolk  Bank  was  uble  to  take 
lis  old  place  at  the  head  of  the  redemption  syistem . 

As  to  the  internal  organization  of  the  Suffolk  Bank  throughout  practically  the 
~«thole  period  of  its  existence  asa  center  of  redemption,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  prac- 
tice was  early  inaugurated,  and  thereafter  adhered  to,  of  paying  a  eulflcieut  salary  to 
the  bead  of  the  Foreign  Money  department  to  cover  all  eTpenses  connected  therewith 

be  hiring  his  own  clerks  and  assuming  all  loss  by  (.'ounlerteila  and  uncurrent  or  mu. 

"Ulated  billX  The  salary  was  from  time  to  time  intreased  as  the  business  grew,  until 
«TOm  »4,2S0  in  1836  it  bad  Hsen  to  |d.500  in  183T;  lin.BOO  in  1846;  fiSO.OOO  in 
■XMa  :  1^,000  in  1853  ;  $30,000  in  1854  ;  and  (40,0(10  in  1H5T. 

The  total  eipenfea  incurred  by  tlic  bank  in  carrying  on  its  foreign  money  work  for 
'theyear  ISSSwas  $40,000— the  lBrge.'<t  amount  ever  anproprialed  for  the  purpose. 
The  redemptions  daring  this  year  amounted  to  $400,000,000.  In  other  words,  the 
1)urine  s  was  carried  on  at  an  expense  of  only  10  cents  per  $1,000.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  with  this  the  results  of  our  present  system  of  reiiemplinn  o(  National  Bank 
notes.  In  the  fiscal  year  1801.  the  total  amount  nf  such  notes  pas.Mng  through  tbe 
redemption  agency  in  the  Treasury  Department  at  WnHhinglon  was  $101, 767, 45.^,  of 
-which  $511,944,080  were  soiled  and  muiilatcd  notes  nturiied  for  destruction  and  re- 
Imie,  $10,029,636  more  were  In  final  redemption  of  notes  of  hanks  no  lonj^cr  issuing 
circnlatton,  and  only  t8fl,893,840  normal  current  redumption.  This  redemption  was 
carried  on  at  a  cost  of  (107,445— or  (1.06  per  $1  000. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  only  through  constant  working  of  an  effective 
■ystem  of  redemption  that  elasticity  can  bo  secured  and  every  tendency  to  expansion 
ill  excess  of  the  demands  of  commerce  promptly  checked,  the  importance  of  this  show- 
ing  can  not  b«  too  strongly  emphasized.  In  New  England  at  Ihi^  time  the  circulation  of 
the  banks  for  which  redemption  was  carried  on  was  less  than  $40,000,000.  The  whole 
'drculationwas.  therefore,  on  an  average,  redeemed  ten  times  over  during  the  year.* 
At  Ibe  present  lime  an  amount  equal  to  the  enlire  circulalion  of  the  Nattonal  banks 
does  not  pass  through  the  redemption  agency  in  less  ttian  two  years,  even  at  the  rate  of 
hityeftr's  redemptions,  which  were  far  larger  in  proportion  to  the  circulation  of  tbe 
booKs  than  at  any  other  time  for  tbe  past  fliieen  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  notes  of  New  England  banks  annually 
Tcdeemed  through  the  Suffolk  Bank  : 
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Tbe  opposition  to  tbe  Suffolk  Bank,  which  had  existed  from  the  very  inception  of 
the  system,  bad  In  lale  years  tieen  diverted,  by  ii-t  acknowle«lged  success  as  a  regu- 
lator of  New  England  Currency,  fmm  thi'  ^'liTu  to  the  S'lJI'tAk  .fiiwA,  this  largelv 
because  of  tbe  handwrne  profits  which  its  business  permitted  it  to  divide.     Indeed, 

•On  tlila  point, ■  I 
■th»7  "  b«™  liwn  pall 
Dud, tost M 
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the  President  of  the  Bank  of  Mutual  Redemption  stated  in  1862  that  ever  since  1828, 
when  the  JjOwcH  B.mk,  wit.i  which  lie  was  then  connected,  was  required  to  place 
one-tcnih  of  itH  capital  in  the  Sulfolk  Bank«  he  had  advocated  the  establishment  of  a 
bank  in  Boston,  to  l)e  owned  by  the  New  England  banks,  and  to  look  out  for  and  pre- 
lect their  interests  tiiere. 

The  Boston  banks  and  the  larger  proportion  of  the  countiy  banks  were,  however, 
so  well  satiKtitMl  with  the  system  as  carried  on  by  the  Suffolk  Bank  that  it  was  not  tilLj 
1855  that  sutilcient  co-operation  was  assured  to  permit  success  with  an  independents* 
undertaking.  In  that  year  the  Bank  of  Mutual  Redemption,  at  Boston,  was  established-^ 
with  the  express  object  of  redeeming  the  bills  of  New  £ngland  banks — the  stock — 
holders'  by-laws  reciting  that,  "  as  the  bank  is  always  to  do  the  business  of  redeeming^ 
the  notes,  the  currency  of  the  New  England  banks  at  par,  when  redeemed  at  all»^^ 
everything  else  in  the  management  of  the  bank  shall  be  made  subsidiary  and  subservi- 
ent  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duty,  with  a  discreet  and  conservative  care  for 
common  g.^od." 

Its  stock,  of  which  $500,000  was  subscribed  and  paid  in,  was  held  only  by 
New  England  banks,  no  one  of  which  would  hold  stock  in  excess  of  five  per  cent. . 
its  capital  or  above  |20,000.  The  Directors  were  all  required  to  be  stockholders  h 
some  one  of  the  subscribing  banks  and  inhabitants  of  the  New  England  States  and  M 
three-fourths  of  them  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts.  Except  as  otherwise  provided^ 
the  bank  was  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  banking  laws  of  the  State.  The  more-tf 
Important  of  its  special  provisions  were  that  no  notes  of  less  denominations  than  $5-^ 
were  to  be  issued  ;  nor  should  the  aggregate  circulation  exceed  one-half  the  capital  ^ 
stock ;  or,  for  more  than  three  consecutive  days,  three  times  the  specie  held ;  the  bank  ^ 
was  forbidden  to  reoeive  the  bills  of  anv  bank  at  a  discount ;  and  a  reserve  of  ten  per" 
cent,  of  the  capital  must  be  maintained. 

The  bank  went  into  operation  in  1858,  at  the  opening  of  which  year  135  New  Eng-   - 
land  banks  were  interested  as  stockholders,  and  85  kept  a  permanent  deposit  with  it, 
aggregating  $143,000.     Ui>on  its  application  to  enter  the  Clearing  House  much  of  th*  -^ 
existing  smfe  was  manifested. 

The  bank,  however,  was  finally  admitted  to  the  Clearing  House ;  and  as  soon  as  - 
it  was  fairly  organized  the  country  banks  which  were  interested  in  it  withdrew  their 
deposits  from  the  Suffolk  and  transferred  them  to  the  Bank  of  Mutual  Redemption. 
For  some  little  time  some  friction  existed  between  the  two  redemption  agencies.  At 
first  some  of  the  country  banks  complained  that  the  Suffolk  refused  to  present  their 
bills  for  redemption  at  the  Bank  of  Mutual  Redemption,  designated  for  that  purpose 
by  them,  and  even  refused  to  accept  specie  at  its  own  counter,  but  held  them  until  a 
large  amount  had  accumulated,  and  then  sent  them  home  for  specie.  The  public  mind 
was  somewhat  disturbed  lest  this  antagonism  should  endanger  the  system.  *'  There  is 
nodifTen^uce  of  opinion,"  said  the  Bank  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  in  1858, 
"  Hiiiotig  the  oflicers  of  the  banks  of  this  State  or  among  practical  business  men  that 
ftin  nt/nftm  should  be  maintained  in  its  integrity,  whatever  agent  or  agents  in  Boston 
rriiiy  Im>  employed  for  doing  the  business.  The  redemption  of  their  bids  in  Boston,  by 
nil  Nrw  Kngliind  banks,  has  become  indispensable  in  securing:  an  extensive  par  circu- 
liiMori  for  their  rurnncv,  and  in  facilitating  the  transaction  oi  business." 

Tim  iiiirii(Mli:it(M'iiiiM;  of  the  complaints  above  alluded  to  was  amicably  adjusted 
f'lf  (I  iiiiK  thf  SiilTolk  Hiiiik  agreeing  to  receive  from  the  Bankof  Mutual  itedemption 
Mil  null  !•  iif  IiiiiiUm  wliicli  Mill  kept  their  accounts  with  it,  and  sending  to  it  the  notes  of 
\hh,i-  '  "/liifli  ImhI  hiiii<rfri-<-(|  their  accounts  to  the  latter  institution.  But  on  Novem- 
If'f  I.  l>vi''-,  III'-  hiiiiolK  Muiik  gave  up  its  agency  in  the  system  and  disclaimed  all 
htttln  t  M  r|iMii- Hillii  V.  fi '•.<ilf;n in l:  as  reasons  : 

I    M« •  i'l  niuiii  frjiiiire.  the  right  to  send  homc  bills  for  specie.  Cannot  be  given 

M|<    «rJili'.'«l  'li    lii|in;/  llti  I'llleiieV  ; 

t  h'  •  .i.».-  M,i  ii  I  i-M  iiif  of  tlii-*  riirht  is  effectually  made  use  of  by  those  banks 
l,.,^iij.  I-.  ii.i     iiMi.ii-  I'l  I  •liirili,  ill  a  false  attitude  toward  the  public:  and 

•>    <' »  •    •»"•••  I  Mil'  evlMtliur  circumstances,  the  bank  does  not  wish  to  stand  in 

M .'  ».»  ••  tH..!  Ill  iiii   iiiii  inptrd  ex[H.Timent  of  a  foreign  money  system  to  be  cou- 

»  »*  '■  ■!  '  "  I'        .  1 1  In;. I  III   |i|  iiiri|i|i-N. 

1 1 .  .  .iii..n     li'ft  ••  I    while  thus  discontinuing  the  regular  busiai?*?  of  counting 

If*"' '"  •  '"'iiiiiv  iiMiiHv.  iiiiiiiiiineed  its  willingness  to  reoeive  Rich  money  at  a 

'll'  "  •    '  '      .  I'l.i-  |iii   4^l,(NMi.  and  several  of  the  Boston  b^nks  made  such  an 
HM-ei- 1.  H       ll  .ih'u  niMilMiied  lo  receive  from  such  of  its  Ci^untiy  corre«- 

i*  imI*  •'•        '  "I'  •»    •'•'  '■••i'«i\    nrtniiui  With  it  siich  oonniiT  mottK-y  as  they  might 
t»i"  • ■••  '"  •«  iiin      '''-ll  Hull  din i  11 '^r  the  ensuing  ycais  the  busaness  wis  shared  by 

|)ir  t    »i  ji0l^iik^^ui  III  tiiiii  I  II  -|i(ri  1  the  system  was'not  marcrialh*  different  from  the 
^^' **•  pit  I  iiiii-lv  <i»i  I  ietl  on. 

ibluii  III  ^|IM  le  |i;iyiiients.  in    December.  1^,  the  sr^em  was,  of 

Ifti'il   mill  hi  till  I  jiriietir.tlly  broken  down:    For  its  main  basis  had 

iiiiiil  h|M  I  ll  III  1 1  (It  nipt  ion  whenever  a  bank  rrisfcil  to  fulfill  the 

ivdijitpiioit  ll)  lloNinn  ;  and  when  this  right  litd  lo  be  given  op 
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the  foundation  of  the  system  was  shattered.  *  The  effect  was  immediately  seen  in  the 
"working  of  the  system.  The  bank  Commissioners  of  Maine,  in  Dect-mber,  1862» 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  though  circulatiun  had  been  increasing  (in  many  cases 
nearly  doubling)  during  the  first  year  of  suspension,  then  closing,  the  redemptions 
in  Boeton  had  fallen  off.  The  explanation  which  they  offered  was  that  in  the  then 
iinaettled  state  of  public  affairs  the  people  had  more  confidence  in  the  bills  of  the  local 
iMuika  than  in  any  other  pap^  currency. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  quotations  are  given  as  showing  the  general  appro- 
liation  of  the  system  among  those  familiar  with  its  workings,  who  were  in  the  best 
positions  to  judge  of  its  merits : 

**  The  Suffolk  Syetem  (if  we  may  so  call  that  system  which  has  obtained  throaghoatNew  England) 

tlw  dlstiDcUve  cliaTacteriBtic  of  which  was  a  central  point  of  redemption,  has  given  to  New  England  as 

aoosd  a  cnrrency  as  was  to  be  found  in  anv  part  of  oar  country.    Bank  failures  at  the  north  have  been 

and  the  losses  to  stockholders  or  billholdeni,  when  compared  with  the  amount  of  capital  invested 

been  very  tnfling.   It  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  a  system  which  has  f>tood  the  test  of  time,  and 

k  Ita  roots  so  deep  aa  to  have  become  incorporated  with  and  formel  a  part  of  our  banking  system, 

shovld  be  abandoned  with  hesitation  for  one  which  Is  n^w  and  untried/*— JBanl;  Commitsumers  iff 

Jraiiie,l865. 

no  matter  how  ably  a  bank  may  be  managed,  nor  how  much  wealth  its  directors  and  stockholders 
mtj  bold— ^tf  it  places  its  circulation  in  a  different  position  from  that  of  neighboring  and  kindred  insti- 
^KMsa,  it  fails.  In  some  measure,  of  meeting  the  wants  of  trade.  ^  *  *  Such  an  arrangement  injuriously 
affscts  other  banks  In  the  vicinity.  The  money  not  being  currfut  at  Boston,  or  at  par  in  New  York, 
It  is  not  remitted  to  either  place,  but  the  holders  exchange  it  for  such  as  will  be  received  there  without 
loss ;  thus  forcing  out  the  natural  circulation  of  its  neighbors  and  giving  cause  for  complaint.**  There 
were  at  this  time  In  Maine  only  two  banks  in  good  crenit  which  did  not  redeem  their  bills  in  Boston. 
Beyond  their  immediate  vicinity,  the  bills  *'  are  current  only  at  a  discount.  Of  course  they  are  not  and 
aumot  be  used  as  remittances  to  Boston  without  loss.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  banks 
would  do  a  good  business  if  they  should  redeem  as  the  other  banks  do,  and  then  the  whole  circulation  of 
our  banks  would  be  at  par  over  a  great  extent  of  territory,  and  the  petty  vexations  of  uncurrcut bills  with 
three  or  tour  per  cent,  for  exchange  would  cease."— -.fiartA  OommlssUmert  qf  Mainet  1654 . 


STATUS  WHEN    SUPERSEDED    BY    THE    NATIONAL    BANK   SYSTEM. 

When  the  National  Banking  System  appeared  upon  the  scene  it  found  the  channels 
of  circulation  in  New  Englanof  filled  by  a  Stale  bank  currency  of  well-recogniz^ 
soundness.  ^ 

In  general,  it  was  a  currency  based  upon  the  **  banking  principle."  It  was  issued 
against  general  assets— not  against  the  deposit  •f  bonds.  It  was  secured,  in  addition,  in 
most  of  the  States  by  the  further  liability  of  officers  and  stockholders,  or  by  a  first 
hen  upon  all  the  asseta  of  the  bank,  or  both.  It  was  limited — rather  loosely,  we  would 
now  say— to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  or  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  capital. 
Bat  though  issued  under  the  legislation  of  six  different  States,  it  was  in  reality  a  single 
currency  system — made  bo  through  the  agency  of  a  commercial  enterprise,  established 
and  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  law.  The  bills  of  banks  in  any  one  part  of  NeiiV 
England  passed  at  par  in  every  other  part ;  and  for  years  the  notes  of  New  England 
hanka  had  been  enjoying  an  extended  circulation  in  the  West,  where  its  reputation 
found  for  it  ready  acceptance.  At  home,  too,  its  valuable  points  were  appreciated, 
and  its  forced  transference  to  the  national  system  a  matter  of  regret. 

{    The  history  of  New  England  Bank  Currency,  thus  closed,  is  significant  for  two 
developments  which  characterize  it  : 

First,  the  steady  growth,  under  the  teachings  of  experience,  of  the  system  as  to 
the  issue  and  regulation  of  bank  currency,  which  has  since  then  become  generally 
approved  among  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  New  World.  In  one  direction 
after  another  special  opportunities  for  fraud  or  exploitation  of  a  confiding  public  by 
rash  banking  developed  their  legitimate  disasters  and  prompted  the  invention  or 
remedies  "to  fit  the  crime."  Conditions  were  so  nearly  alike  throughout  the  Neit 
England  States  that  each  was  prompt  to  suffer  from  any  financial  disease  alTecting  any 
other,  and  equally  prompt  to  adopt,  with  such  improvements  as  its  own  enterprise 
might  suggest,  the  remedies  which  had  been  found  effectual  elsewhere.  As  a  result, 
the  complete  system,  at  the  time  of  its  practical  suppression  by  the  National  Bank  Act, 
was  utilizing  nearly  every  expedient  to  secure  safe  and  conservative  banking  that  were 
then  or  have  since  oeen  mcorporated  in  our  own  National  Banking  system,  or  in  that  of 
Canada — the  two  great  plans  which  have  since  been  matured.  '     •  • 

♦  ••  The  hlllB  of  our  bankn  are  redeemed  in  Boston,  the  pame  an  in  paet  years,  but  the  we<?kly 
redemptiona  have  heen  lees— the  caahieru  could  not  judge  of  the  amount  redeemed  by  the  amount  paid 
oat  in  any  given  week. 

Berore  the  Buepension  of  specie  payments  many  of  the  banks  w«*re  obliecil  to  keep  up  a  system 
of  exchangee  to  be  able  to  meet  their  weekly  redemptions  in  Bonton,  but  we  are  informed  ^y  the 
cashier*  that  such  is  not  now  the  case — notwithstanding  the  large  circulation  of  all  thu  banks,  many 
cashiers  in  the  State  pay  out  more  foreign  money  over  their  own  counters  tlmn  of  their  own  bills. 
When  bank  notes  were  redeemable  in  specie  and  the  redemptions  large  in  Boston,  each  bank  made  an 
effort  Xj  keep  ap  its  own  circnlation  and  drive  home  that  of  its  neighbors.  But  since  specie  payments 
were  mspenaed  no  motive  for  sending  them  home  exists,  and  if  a  bank  is  in  good  credit  tneir  bills 
are  held  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  being  as  valaable  as  anything  else  to  lay  by."— Bav^.  E^\:k^ 
Conunisfioiiers,  new  Hampshire,  1864.  •» 
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A  scooiid  feature  was  the  development  of  redemplion  facflities  and  mftllMMia 
Starting  with  absolute  chaos,  assisted  bj  no  law.  progressing  tentatlTely  as  eadi 
necessity  prompted  the  invention  of  new  means  to  meet  it,  the  result  was  a  cmrefullj 
buttressed  and  easily  working  system,  under  which,  tu  an  extent  never  approached  in 
its  efficiency  by  any  plan  elsewhere  created  by  law,  the  bank-note  currency  of 
^ew  England  was  made  elastic,  safe  and  ideally  convenient  and  inexpensive  in  use. 

For  a  full  generation  before  the  war,  the  amoimt  of  ultimate  loss  to  note- holders 
was  too  small  to  be  reckoned  as  an  appreciable  percentage  on  the  amount  of  currency 
outstanding ;  while  the  delays  and  minor  inconvenience  in  the  prompt  cashing  of  Ilie 
bills  of  broken  banks  were  the  result  rather  of  the  imperfect  communication  and 
exchange  facilities  of  those  days  than  of  material  defects  in  the  banking  system  itself. 
Indeed,  so  satisfactory  had  been  the  workings  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  (Suffolk  Bank 
Redemption  Plan  "— Ihe  work  of  the  Bank  of  Mutual  Redemption  being  upon  practi- 
cally the  same  Imsis — that  the  need  even  of  the  most  modest  guarantee  fund  for  instant 
redemption  of  broken  bank  bills  was  not  felt  until  after  the  panic  of  1857 ;  and  even 
then  the  total  loss  was  petty  when  compared  with  the  total  circulation,  and  such  as 
the  most  moderate  plan  of  subsidiary  guarantee  would  have  forever  obviated. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  quotation  from  a  Massachusetts  report  of  1865  may 
be  permissible,  voicing,  as  it  does,  sentiments  then  common  to  all  New  England  : 

^  '*  The  State  parts  with  these  objects  of  her  care  and  solicitude  with  many  regreta» 
but  with  a  Just  pride  in  their  career  inspired  by  the  belief  that  their  capital  has  ben 
highly  instrumental  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  that  they  bavt 
furnished  as  good  a  paper  currency,  based  on  individual  credit,  as  any  part  of  tbi 
country  has  ever  enjoyed.'* 
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M  kU  report  for  isef,  th€  N".  T.  Superintendent  qf  Banking,  after  referring  to  the  recvmmendations  qf 

Chaee^eaye:  *'  The  Secretary  addt :  *ths  recent  experience  q/  eeveral  States  in  the  valley  of  the 

pah^StUy  ittuetratse  the  Juttice  of  these  ol^servationsy  and  enforces  by  the  most  cogent  practical 

the  duty  of  protecting  commerce  and  industry  against  the  recurrence  qf  such  disorders.^    How- 

irtit\f^  theee  remarks  may  be  in  regard  to  the  institutions  and  currency  qf  some  porllofiS  of  the  country  ^ 

certainly  do  not  apply  to  New  York,  and  furnish  no  basis  for  interference  tcilh  her  institutions^^ 

[.  H.  Van  Dtck,  N.  Y.  Bank  Sapt.,  in  Report  for  1862. 

*'  What  I  have  stated  in  regard  to  the  value  qf  the  local  bank  currency  is  well  known  to  the  country.    Why^ 
ir,  I  read  to  the  Senate  the  day  before  yesterday  the  price  at  which  this  money  was  selling  in  the  city  of  Hew 
fort,  and  U  was  i%  per  cent.premiwn  as  quoted;  and  a  banker  from  that  city  told  me  it  was  three  the 
qf  that  day.    It  is  better  and  vAU  ever  remain  better  than  greenbacks  in  my  Judgment.'^— Skuatoh 
W.  PowKLL,  of  Kentucky,  February  18»  1868. 
*'  Our  State  banks  have  sustained  the  Oovemment ;  they  hxsve  been  the  Barings  and  Rothschilds  to  whom 
haioe  gone  for  our  funds  to  carry  on  this  i^ar.    When  Congress  met  in  July,  1861,  we  found  our  financial 
in  thevtmoet  embarrassment ;  we  passed  a  bill  authorizing  a  loan  of  $250,00), 000.    Where  did  toe  get 
-^Ae  funds  t    The  banks  qf  the  city  of  New  York  atone  placed  in  his  {the  Secretary's)  hands  $105,000,000— 
double  the  amount  qf  their  capital ;  and  at  this  day  the  banks  of  the  StcUe  of  New  York  alone  hold  150H 
their  capital  in  stocks  qf  the  United  States. "tSksator  Ira  Harris,  Feb.  14, 1863. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  history  of  bankinf^  in  the  State  of  New  York  naturally  divides  itself  into 
three  chapters.  The  first  covers  the  period  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  so-called 
"  Safety  Fund  "  system  in  1829,  the  early  part  of  which  is  characterized  by  a  slow 
and  steady  growth  and  conservative  banking ;  the  latter  part — after  the  war  of 
1812 — by  somewhat  more  recvdess  methods  and  management.  The  second  is. 
the  history  of  the  "Safety  Fund"  system,  extending  from  1829  to  1866;  while 
the  third  includes  our  experience  under  the  "Free  Banking"  system,  from  1888  until 
all  state  bank  circulation  was  suppressed  by  the  federal  tax  of  lOj^  against  other 
than  National  Bank  notes. 

The  first  and,  to  some  extent,  the  early  part  of  the  second  chapters  deal  witb 
periods  of  political  interference  with,  and  political  management  of,  banking  corpora- 
tions— when  banking  was  regarded  as  a  proper  subject  for  monopoly,  and  when 
the  political  affiliations  of  the  incorporators  of  a  bank  were  considered  as  im- 
portant as  to-day  they  seem  trivial  ;  thoug'h  the  number  of  charters  already  in 
force,  and  the  variety  of  the  political  situations  in  which  they  had  been  granted, 
had  early  made  monopoly  rather  a  theory  than  a  situation,  and  left  the- 
slight  extent  to  which  favoritism  might  be  shown  in  the  organization  of  new  institu- 
tions the  only  remnant  of  what  hacl  earlier  been  most  important  political  factors. 
The  third  period  was  characterized  by  its  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  divorcing 
politics  from  the  banking  business  ;  and,  as  a  result  of  that  assertion,  the  substitu- 
tion of  general  laws  instead  of  special  charters. 

BAi\K  €URRE!V€¥  l!V  NEW  YORK  PRIOR  TO  1899. 

Prior  to  the  War  of  1812. 

The  history  of  banking  in  the  State  of  New  York  practically  begins  with  an 
Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  April,  1782,  confirming  for  the  State  of  New  York 
the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federated Colonies,  and  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  any 
other  banking  corporation  within  the  State  **  during  the  present  war  with  Crreat 
Britain.'^  The  Bank  of  North  America,  however,  did  not  assume  the  national 
character  that  had  been  designed  for  it,  and  operated  under  a  charter  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania;  and, so  far  as  concerns  New  York,  about  the  only  conse- 
quence of  the  Act  of  1812  was  the  barrier  it  placed  in  the  way  of  the  incorporation 
of  additional  banks. 

March  21,  1791,  however,  the  Legislature  incorporated  the  Bank  of  New  York, 
Avhich  since  1784  had  been  doing  business  under  articles  of  association  drawn  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  to  whose  able  management  somewhat  of  the  success  of  tJie 
institution  in  its  early  years  was  due.  It  was  organized  with  a  paid  up  capital  of 
$900,000,  which  was  shortly  afterward  increased  by  a  subscription  of  $50,000  by  the 
State.  Its  charter  was  several  times  extended,  and  it  has  passed  through  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  experience  which  go  to  make  up  the  banking  history  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  1852,  when  its  **  Safety  Fund  "  charter  expired,  it  was  reorganized 
under  the  free  hanking  system,  and  in  1865,  after  further  increase  of  capital,  be- 
came a  National  Bank.  ^ 

Following  the  Bank  of  New  York  came  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  Al- 
bany, in  1792,  aiul,  in  1793.  the  Bank  of  Columbia  at  Hudson.  But  in  New  York 
City  the  Bank  of  New  York  continued  until  1799  to  monopolize  the  banking  busi- 
ness. In  tliat  year  under  the  leadei-ship  of  Burr,  the  Manhattan  Company  ob- 
tained a  perpetual  charter  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  City  of'New 
York  with  water.  The  capital  was  $2,000,000,  one-half  of  which  was  immediately 
employed  in  banking,  the  authority  for  which  was  contained  in  a  clause  permitting* 
the  company,  in  case  it  was  found  impracticable  to  employ  the  whole  of  its  capitiJ 
in  th<i  water  works,  to  employ  the  surplus  in  any  moneyed  transactions  and 
operations  not  inconsistent  witirthe  laws  or  constitution  of  the  State.  Since  1840 
the  company  l»as  been  purely  a  banking  institution. 

In  the  next  ten  years  six"  additional  banks  were  chartered.  The  expiration  of 
the  charter  of  the  fii-st  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1811  acted  as  an  incentive  to 
the  establishment  of  new  banks,  and  in  1811  and  1812  no  less  than  nine  were  char- 
tered, tlie  most  important  of  which  was  the  Bank  of  North  America,  whose  capi- 
tal—$6,000,000— was  paid  in,  $^,000,000  in  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  $1,000,000  in  cash.  By  the  terms  of  its  charter,  which  was  secured  only  after 
a  most  serious  contest,  the  bank  was  required  to  pay  a  bonus  of  $400,000  to  the 
State,  and  to  uuike  large  loans  to  the  State*  at  any  time  it  might  require.  Both  the 
requirements  were  remitted  a  few  vears  later,  however,  in  consideration  of  the 
reduction  of  its  capital  to  $1,000,0001  and  later  to  $2,000,000. 

The  most  of  the  charters  granted  during  this  period  contained  provisions  au- 
thorizing the  colleges  of  the  State  (Hamilton,  Union  and  Columbia)  to  subscribe 
for  portions  of  the  stock,  and  in  many  the  State  itself  was  authorized  to  be  a  sub- 
scriber. The  maximum  of  debts  to  be  contracted  was  limited  to  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock. 

The  following  table  shows  the  name,  date  of  incorporation,  etc.,  of  each  of  tfafi 
nineteen  banks  chartered  in  the  period  now  und^t  dvac\]ka!&von ; 
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When 
Incorporated. 


Amoant  of 

Incorporated 

Capital. 


Safety  Fund 
Charter. 


Free  Bank 

Cbarier. 


1791 

$i,oai,ooo 

1881 

1M63 

1792 

^6U,0U0 

1829 

1865 

1798 

160,000 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

1799 

8,000,000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1801 

866,000 

1829 

1868 

1808 

460,000 

1829 

1861 

1806 

1,470.000 

1881 

1867 

1807 

SOU,000 

1829 

lb6a 

1806 

800,000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

1810 

2,000,000 

1881 

1856 

1811 

800.00J 

1881 

186& 

1811 

600.000 

1889 

185S 

1811 

600,000 

1829 

186a 

1811 

600,000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1811 

400,000 

1889 

1851 

1818 

1,000.000 

1829 

I860 

1812 

6,000,000 

ISSl 

1«68 

1812 

700.000 

1881 

1854 

1818 

2,000,000 

1P3I 

1852 

wTork 

tHUj 

JMniig  (a) 

Co. 

mk  (Laosingbnrff) 

State  Bank 

Bank 

iBk. 

Mli0«i(b) 

Bank 

c 

ind  Farmers*  Bank 

oy i.. 

irietF\iik{9) 

(Wbanrh 

ka.... 

aarica 

ifactaring  Co.*. , 

of  New  York 

lad  In  1829.  (b)  Failed  in  1820.  «  Phoenix  Bank. 
be  nineteen  banks,  therefore,  incorporated  under  special  charters  in  the 
wo  years  commencing  with  1791  not  one  had  failed  during  the  period  ;  and 
1865  their  cii*culation  was  suppressed  by  the  ten  per  cent  tax  fifteen  of  them 
1  enjoying  a  career  of  continuous  success.  Fourteen  of  them  had  thrived 
der  their  special  charter,  a  safety  fund  charter,  and  the  free  banking  sys- 
d  from  these,  the  old  state  banks,  was  derived  the  early  strength  of  the 
Banking  system,  which  so  many  of  them  promptly  entered, 
circulation  of  each  bank  was  unlimited  and  practically  unguarded.  The 
ing  Act  of  1804  prohibited  banking  by  unincorporated  companies,  and  de* 
leir  notes  to  be  absolutely  void. 

Period  1812-1829. 

loted  above,  the  withdrawal  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
yon  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1811  opened  a  new  field  for  banking, 
.ug^st  and  September,  1814,  the  banks  throughout  the  country  west  of 
Inland  suspended  specie  payments,  which  were  not  resumed  until  early  in 
en  th'*  action  of  the  newly  chartered  second  Bank  of  the  United  iStates^ 
iray  to  a  general  resumption.  In  the  interval  there  had  bc»en  a  ver3'  eon- 
f  expansion  of  bank  issues.  For  example,  in  the  country  as  a  whole, 
atin  estimatesf  tliat  within  the  first  fifteen  months  after  the  suspension, 
a  bank  circulation  increased  from  $45,500,000  to  $68,000,000.  Difficult  as 
ecure  the  statistics  as  to  other  States,  there  is  none  in  regard  to  which 
so  little  basis  for  estimate  as  New  York.  Elxcept  as  to  the  number  of 
nd  amount  of  incorporated  ctipital,  there  are  almost  no  dat^  obtamable 
(Condition  of  its  banks  prior  to  1830.  Secretary  Crawford,  in  a  report  to 
I  in  1820,  states  that  the  circulation  of  the  banks  in  New  York  State  in  1819 
jd  to  $12,500,000. 

following  table  gives  the  names,  date  of  incorporation,  capital,  etc.,  of  the 
our  banks  chartered  during  this  period,  the  career  of  which  was  only  less- 
thy  than  that  of  their  predecessors  noted  above  : 


Date  of  Incor- 
poration. 


lucorporaled 
Capital. 


Safety  YuwCi 
Chart«T. 


Free  Bank 
Charter. 


mk 

infingbar^ 

ink 

■ange  County 

Uigara  (o 

lounty  Bank 

ioeva 

ibam 

'iuAington  and  Warren  (d). 

UUMntrffid) 

AuoHation  %  (e) 

ley  Baiik$ 

lenaugo 

Ion*  (f) 

ffBank 

i*aBank 

Khevrer * 

aicalMfx.  Cu| 

Ik 


dBank 

fe  Iludon  Canal  lituik. 

tl  B«iik  of  Albany 

;oauty  Bank 

Coini<any 


1818 
1813 
1818 
1813 
1810 
1816 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1818 
1818 
1818 
1818 
1821 
1823 
1834 
1824 
1824 
1824 
1824 
1825 
182.'S 
IK^f) 


$500,000 
200,000 
400,000 
400,000 
400,000 
400,000 
400  0(10 
400,000 
400,000 
800,000 
90,000 
200,000 
200,000 
500.000 
500.000 
600,000 
250.000 
600,000 
500,000 
80«l,000 
500,000 
300,000 

irjo.ooo 

TOO.rtX) 


1829 

ia32 

1829 
1832 

•  •  •  • 

1829 
1829 
1829 


1829 
1829 


1831 
1839 


1839 


1836 


lavi 

IHM 
1862 

•  •  •  • 

1H.V4 
1850 


1855 
1856 

•  •  • 

1842 

ia->5 

1845 
1844 
1844 
18i6 

»  •  «  • 

1847 


Bank.      .  Chemical  Bunk,     (c)  Failed  iu  1819.      cdi  Failed  in  Ib;i5. 


n  County  Bank.      §  Central 
in  1^27.     If)  Failed  iu  1830. 

first  bank  required  by  its  charter  to  pay  its  notes  in  specie  was  tVv^BajcJt  ot 
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Niagara,  at  Buffalo,  incorporated  in  1816.  All  chartere  subsequently  g^ranted  con- 
tained such  a  rnquiroment. 

Governor  Clinton,  in  his  raessaore  to  the  Legislature  in  1818,  called  attention 
to  the  extreme  loosenoss  of  the  system  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  pointed  out 
the  evils  and  abuses  that  had  arisen,  though  suggesting  no  remedy. 

'•The  Restraining  Act  of  1804,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  passed  with 
the  special  object  of  preventing  the  Merchants'  Bank  of  New  York  from  contin- 
uing business  without  a  l(»gislative  enactment,  prohibited  any  person  under  a 
penalty  of  one  thousand  dollai*s,  from  subscribing  to  or  becoming  a  member  of 
any  corporation  for  the  puri)ose  of  receiving  deposits  or  of  transacting  any  other 
business  which  incorporateu  banks  may  or  do  transact  by  virtue  of  Uieiractsof 
incorporation.  This  restraining  law  is  said  to  have  been  passed  through  the  aid  of 
influential  men  who  controlled  and  were  interested  in  banking  corporations  then 
in  existence.  This  law,  as  is  seen,  prohibited  associations  of  persons  from  doing  a 
banking  business,  but  it  did  not  specifically  prohibit  individuals  or  incorporated 
institutions  from  engaging  in  banking  and  issuing  notes,  which  they  did  in  denom- 
inations as  low  as  six,  twelve,  twenty-five,  fifty  and  seventy-five  cents,  as  well  as 
bills  of  greater  value.  At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1813  this  had  become  an  evil  of 
great  magnitude.  Among  those  engaging  in  this  business  were  the  Bankers*  Ex- 
change Bank,  Utica  Insiu-ance  Company,  Little  Falls  Aqueduct  Association,  Cats- 
kill  Aqueduct  Association,  small  notes  of  Benj.  Rathbone,  Calvin  Cheesenian  and 
a  host  of  individuals  and  corporations,  tavern-keepers,  glass  makers,  iuei*chants, 
turnpike  companies,  etc.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  the  Restraining  Act  of  1818  was 
passed,  which  provided  that  no  person,  association  of  persons,  or  body  corporate, 
•except  such  bodies  corporate  jis  were  expressly  authorized  by  law,  should  keep  an 
oflfice  for  the  puipose  of  receiving  deposits  or  discounting  notes  or  bills,  or  for 
issuing  any  evidence  of  debt  to  be  loaned  or  put  in  circulation  as  money.  The  law 
•of  1804,  thus  amended,  remained  upon  the  statute  books  for  thirty-two  years,  and, 
after  various  unsuccessful  attempts,  was  finally  repealed  in  1837,  one  year  before 
the  Diissage  of  the  Free  Banking  Law."* 

It  lijis  been  seen  that  the  conservative  banking  in  the  period  before  the  war  of 
1813  was  attended  by  no  bank  failures;  the  looseness  of  the  following  yean 
brought  in  its  train  the  eight  failures  noted  above. 

No  detailed  information  as  to  either  the  causes,  circumstances  or  results  of 
these  failures  is  obtainable. 

''SAFETY  FU.\D"  BAIVK  NOTES. 

In  the  years  1826,  1827  and  1828  no  bank  charters  had  been  granted  ;  while  of 
the  forty  then  in  force,  thirty  would  expire  between  1839  and  1833.  The  banks 
Avere  making  most  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  renewal  of  their  privileges 
"*'  without  conditions  or  restrictions,  or,  as  the  bank  men  expressed  it,  with  clean 
*charters  ;  '*  but  so  strong  an  opposition  had  meanwhile  developed  that  in  none  of 
the  several  attempts  made  in  1838  to  extend  the  charters  of  various  banks  was  the 
requisite  two-thirds  vote  secured. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1839  Governor  Van  Buren  called  attention 
to  the  opportunity  for  reform  given  by  the  expiration  of  so  many  cliarters,  and 
briftly  outline<l  in  general  terms  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  banking 
system  of  the  State,  whifh  he  said  hau  been  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Joshua  For- 
inan,  of  Syracuse.  This  plan  was  more  fully  described  by  Governor  Van  Buren  in 
ii  second  communication  to  the  Legislature,  Jan.  26,  l829.  In  brief  it  contem- 
plated a  fund  '*  to  be  raised  from  an  annual  payment  of  all  the  banks,  according  to 
•capital,  to  be  applied  to  the  [)ayment  of  the  debts  of  such  banks  as  shall  fail ;  to 
go  on  accumulating  until  it  sliall  amount  to  $.")00,000  or  $1,000,000;"  and  when 
<liminished  by  payments,  to  be  brought  up  by  further  contributions.  As  to  the 
origin  of  theidea^  Mr.  Forman  himself  says  :  **  The  propriety  of  making  the  banks 
liable  for  each  otht?r  was  suggested  bv  the  regulations  of  the  Hong  merchants  in 
Canton,  where  a  number  of  men,  each  acting  separately,  have,  by  a  grant  of  the 
<fOvernnient,  \\w  exclusive  right  of  trading  with  foreigners,  and  are  all  made  liable 
ifor  the  debts  of  each  in  case  of  failure.  The  case  of  our  banks  is  very  similar; 
they  enjoy  in  common  the  exclusive  right  of  making  a  paper  currency  for  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  by  the  same  rule  should  in  common  be  answerable  for 
that  paper.  This  abstractly  just  principle,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  experience 
for  seventy  years,  and  und»'r  whitrh  the  bond  of  a  Hong  merchant  has  acquired  a 
<;re(lit  over  the  whole  world  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  other  security,  modified 
and  lulapted  to  the  milder  features  of  our  Republican  institutions,  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  system." 

Legislation. 

The  reconmiendiitions  of  Governor  Van  Buren  were  favorably  received  by  the 
Legislatiuv,  ix\\i\  were  made  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  April  2, 1829,  commonly  known 
as  the  ^SSafety  YwukV  Act.f ' 

•  JTJ.  Knox",  ill  Rhodm'^  Journal  of  Banking,  April,  1«W.  p.  8(J7. 

/  I^wB  of  ]»!0,  Chnu.  94,  *'  An  .\cl  to  create  a  fund,  tot  ihc  benefit  of  the  credltora  of  certain  mon^M 
corporatioutf  and  for  otner  purposcB." 
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19S9* — ^The  leading  provisions  of  this  act  were  that  cverv  bank  thereafter 
cstabhshed,  or  thereafter  securing  an  extonsion  of  its  ohartor,  slioulil  pay  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  State,  annually  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  bank,  until  the  payments  should  amount  to  three  p*M'  rent,  of  the 
capital  stock.  The  *'Bank  Fund"  thus  created  was  to  be  invested  by  tlie  State— a 
|art  of  the  income  being  used  to  ])ay  the  sahih^s  of  the  Bank  Comniissionors,  the 
mnainder  being  paid  over  to  the  coutributiuir  banks  as  a  dividend  upon  their 
respect! ve contributions — and  was  to  l)e  '*  inviolably  appropriated  and  applied  to- 
the  payment  of  such  portion  of  the  debts,  exclusive  of  Llie  capital  stock,  of  any  of 
the  ssud  corporations  which  shall  become  insolvent,  as  shall  ivmain  unpnid  after 
ipplving  the  property  and  effects  of  such  insolvent  corporations,  as  hei'c^'iftor  pro- 
fiaeS."  The  method  of  procedure  provided  for  by  the  act.  in  case  of  a  failure, 
WiSf  First:  The  distribution  of  the  a.ss<»ts  of  the  bank  in  the  customary  way;. 
Second:  After  ail  the  assets  should  have  been  turned  into  money,  and  the  final 
d»tribution  thereof  made  among  the  creditors,  a  Court  of  Chancery  should  enter 
ID  order,  showing  the  amount  necessary  to  dis<'har*ce  the  remaiiiiiifj  d»'bts.  and 
iuthoriise  the  Comptroller  to  pay  such  amcuuit  from  the  Hank  Funil.  Then,  and 
lot  until  then,  could  any  part  of  the  fund  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed.  Finally,  whenever  the  fund  shoidd  be  reducetl  by  such  payment, 
the  Comptroller  should  call  upon  the  banks  for  additional  coutributions  to  the 
fond — not  to  exceed,  however,  one-half  of  one  per  c<*nt.  annually — to  be  continued- 
nitil  the  fund  should  once  more  be  made  e(iual  to  three  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
itock  of  the  banks. 

■  The  act  also  authorized  the  appointment  of  three  Bank  Commi^ssioners,  and 
contained  provisions  limiting  the  circulation  to  twice  the  capital  stock  actually 
paid  in,  and  the  loans  and  discounts  to  two  and  one-half  times  the  capital  stock. 

1937. — The  act  of  May  8th.  18;J7,  enabled  the  authorities  to  take  such 
measures  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  notes  of 
any  insolvent  bank  whose  liabilities  in  excess  of  assets  should  not  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  Bank  Fund  and  allowed  the  Comptroller  to  use  his  discretion  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  employed.  The  method  actually  adopted,  in  most  ciuses,  was  the 
redemption,  by  the  Comptroller  in  Albany,  of  the  notes  of  any  failed  bank,  due 
notice  to  all  being  given  by  publication.  After  the  other  creditors  of  the  bank 
should  be  satisfied,  the  amounts  thus  paid  from  the  Safety  Fund  in  the  nHlomption 
of  bills,  -were  to  be  repaid  to  the  Comptroller  from  the  remainin;^  assets  of  the 
bank,  if  sufUcient  funds  remained.  At  the  final  settlement  of  the  alfairs  of  the 
bank  in  this  way,  if  the  remaining  assets  should  prove  insufllcicnt  to  fully  reimburse 
the  Bank  Fund,  the  solvent  banks  should  then  be  called  upon  to  renew  their  con- 
tributions until  the  deticiency  should  be  made  good. 

By  the  act  of  May  16,  1837 — the  act  which  authorized  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments — the  amount  of  circulation  permitted  to  be  issutMl  was  restricted  to 
1150,000  on  $100,000  capital ;  $  >0(),0()0  on  $300,000  capital  :  $SJO,000  on  $1,000,000 
capital,  $1,200,000  on  $2,000,000  capital,  etc.* 

IMO. — By  the  act  of  May  14,  1840,  all  banks  except  those  located  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn  or  Albany,  were  required  to  arrauir**  for  the  redemption  of  their 
notes  in  New  York  or  Albany,  at  not  to  «'xceed  on<?-half  of  one  p^'r  cent,  discount. 

lil»4l» — The  Bank  Commissionei*s  in  1841,  after  one  or  two  serious  failures 
had  occurred,  proposed : 

(1)  That  the  application  of  any  portion  of  the  fund  to  tho  n'deinption  of  notes 
of  any  insolvent  bank  should  be  considered  as  an  absolute  reduction  of  the  fund,  to 
reimburse  which  the  banks  should  be  required  to  renew  their  contributions  to  the 
Safety  Fund  immediately;  or, 

(2)  That  the  receiver  shall  sell  at  public  action,  after  a  short,  sti}>ulated  period, 
the  assets  of  the  bank,  and  make  the  final  dividend,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the 
case  as  speedily  as  possible  within  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  l^^'JU. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  was  subsecjuently  adopted  l»y  the  Legislature,! 
so  that  when  the  system  was  so  severely  shaken  i)y  the  failures  of  1S41  and  184:2, 
the  Comptroller  had  authority  to  compel  the  banks  to  renew  their  contributions  to 
the  fund  at  once — an  authority  which  he  was  not  slow  to  utilize. 

1944. — April  18,  1842,  when  nine  Safety  Fund  banks  had  failed,  an  act  was 
passed  providing  that  after  the  pavment  of  the  lialulities  iIkmi  eiiarir'^'d  against  the 
fund,  itshould  thereafter  be  applied  only  to  the  payment  of  circulating  notes  of  failed 
banks.  In  anticipation  of  the  facts  which  will  be  brought  out  later,  it  may  bt.'  saitl, 
however,  that  the  total  remaining  contributions  of  all  the  banks  until  the  expira- 
tion of  their  charters,  at  various  dates  between  1845  and  1^05,  wi're  hardly  iiion* 
than  sufficient  to  pay  the  amounts  charged  against  the  fund  at  the  passage  of  this 
act;  so  that  the  change  came  too  lat<>  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit  in  the  adminis- 
tra^on  of  the  system.  It  was  hardly  more  than  tiie  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a 
■eriouB  mistake  had  been  made. 

The  Act  of  1843,  alto  authonzed  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  in.solvent 
banks  in  tbe  order  of  the   injunctions  granted   against  U\(ivu,  ^oxiV\Tv>\^^  \.\v^ 

*  Bm^iM.  "'"Act  of  May  «,  iwi,  ch^ «»;  wi,  V  ^ 
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contributions  from  the  banks,  and  provided  that  the  annual  contributions  for  the 
•ext  four,  five,  or  six  years  might  be  commuted  by  advance  payments  made  in  the 
notes  of  any  insolvent  bank  at  par,  with  an  allowance  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  7 
per  cent,  to  such  dates  as  the  contributions  would  regularly  have  become  due. 
This  provision,  it  will  be  noted,  made  a  practical  exception  to  the  previously  pre- 
scribed rule  that  the  notes  of  all  banks  should  be  redeemed  from  the  fund  in  the 
order  of  the  injunctions,  inasmuch  as  it  allowed  the  notes  of  the  bank  last  failing 
to  be  redeemed  in  this  way  alongside  the  notes  of  the  earlier  cases.  This  was  an 
advantage  accruing  only  to  the  banks ;  individuals  holding  the  notes  of  the  banks 
last  failing  could  obtain  no  benefit  from  it. 

1943. — In  1843,  to  guard  against  over  issues,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for 
the  substitution  of  notes  registered  and  countersigned  by  the  Comptroller,  to  {^de- 
livered to  the  banks  in  blank,  for  the  hitherto  unrecorded  issues — their  original 
plates  being  surrendered  by  the  banks.  The  oflfice  of  Bank  Commissioner  was 
abolished  at  this  time,  and  the  duties  of  that  office  assigned  the  Comptroller,  to 
whom  each  bank  was  required  to  make  quarterly  reports. 

1945. — By  the  Act  of  April  28,  1845,  the  Comptroller  was  authorized  to  issue 
stock  on  behalf  of  the  State,  redeemable  from  subsequent  contributions  to  the 
Bank  Fund,  with  Avhich  to  secure  funds  promptly  to  settle  with  the  creditors 
of  the  eleven  Safety  Fund  banks  which  were  then  insolvent, 

1946. — The  next  step  of  importance  in  the  development  of  the  bank-note  cur- 
rency of  the  State  was  the  Constitution  of  1846,  making  the  notes  a  first  charge 
upon  all  the  assets  of  any  bank  or  banking  association,  and  making  the  stocl^' 
holders  individually  responsible,  each  to  the  amount  of  the  stock  held  by  him,  f^^ 
all  debts  or  liabilities  contracted  after  January  1,  1850. 

1949. — By  the  Act  of  April  13,  1848,  it  was  provided  that  any  bank  with 
capital  of  more  than  $200,000  might  issue  notes  up  to  the  amount  of  capital  paid  i 
The  increase  thus  authorized  was  required  to  be  secured  by  pledge  of  stocks  in  t" 
same  manner  as  the  notes  of  **  Free  Banking''  associations.  ^ 

1966. — By  Act  of  April  13,  1866,  the  Superintendent  of  Banking  was  direct^^ 
to  apportion  the  remnant  of  the  Safety  Funu  then  in  his  hands  to  the  payment 
circulation  of  failed  banks  still  outstanding. 

Experience. 

During  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature  in  which  the  original  act  of 

was  passed,  sixteen  banks  were  rechartered  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  an* 
eleven  new  banks,  also  subject  to  this  law,  were  established.     The  New  York  Cit^ 
banks  at  first  refused  to  accept  charters  under  the  law,  though  they  were  gla! 
enough  to  do  so  later  on,  when  it  became  apparent  that  it  Avould  be  impossible  foi 
them  to  secure  any  extension  of  their  charters  except  under  the  "Saiety  Fund*^ 
Act.     In  1830,  nine*  new  banks  were  chartered ;  in  1831,  eight  (all  New  York  Cit^ 
banks)  were  re-chartered,  and  nine  were  newly  established ;  in  1832,  two  were  re^ — 
chartered  and  seven  were  chartered  ;  in  the  years  1833  to  1836,  inclusive,  twenty — 
eight  new  banks  were  chartered.    In  1836  the  capital  of  one  bank — the  Dutches^ 
County  Bank— was  increased  to  $450,000,  and  the  bank  placed  under  the  provision^ 
of  the  Safety  Fund  law,  although  the  period  of  incorporation  was  not  extended — iC 
having  then  nine  yeare  yet  to  run.     In  1839,  two  banks  whose  charters  were  aboufc 
to  expire  were  rechartered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Safety  Fund  law — their  ex- 
istence being  continued  until  July  1st,  1845.     This  makes  a  total  of  ninety-three 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  original  capital  of  nearly  $38,000,000,  either  established 
or  re-chartered  under  this  act;  although  the  largest  number  ever  in  operation  at 
any  one  time  was  ninety -one,  with  an  actual  capital  of  $32,951,460. 

The  table  below  contains  the  name,  amount  of  capital,  date  of  incorporation 
or  re-mcorporation,  and  expiration  of  charter  of  each  of  these  banks — the  names  of 
banks  which  afterwards  failed  being  put  in  italics. 

BANKS  CHARTERED  AND   RECHARTERKD    Br  THE  8TATB  OF  NEW  YORK  UNDER  THI 

SAFETY    FUND   SYSTEM. 


Y.?ar 
Chartered. 


Charter 
Expired. 


Name  of  Bank. 


Ix>catloii. 


Capital. 


18129 
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Banks  Rechartered. 
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Jan.  1,  ISW Bank  of  Albany 

"      IHTiO.  .   .Bank  of  Auburn 

m-VJ Itank  of  CaiMklll 

1855 Central  Bank 

IS.'iO Bank  of  Chenango 

ia->.3 iFarmen*'  Bank 

IS-Vi Bank  of  Genera 

IS.%4 Jefferson  Countv  liank 

**   "      lavi Mt^hanicH'  A  Farmers'  Bank. 
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1H.*)1 Bunk  of  NewburKh 

New  York  State  Bank 
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*t 
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FraST  RESORT  TO  THE  SAFETY  FUND. 

The  first  occasion  for  the  use  of  the  Safety  Fund  occurred  in  1837.  Early  in 
May  of  that  year  injunctions  were  issued  against  three  banks  in  Buffalo — the  City- 
Bank  of  Buffalo,  the  Bank  of  Buffalo  and  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1837,  mentioned  above,  the  Chan- 
cellor authorized  the  Comptroller  to  take  such  measures  as  he  might  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  ordinary  notes  of  these  banks. 

Their  outstanding  circulation  at  the  time  was  reported  by  the  Bank  Commis- 
sioners to  be : 

Ban>c  of  Bu€aio $111,214 

Commercial  Bank  of  BufFalo ' 174,783 

City  Bank  of  Buffalo 127,845 

Total $413,961 

The  **  measures  deemed  necessary''  by  the  Comptroller  were  to  authorize  and 
give  public  notice  that  the  bills  of  those  banks  would  be  received  in  payment  of 
canal  tolls  and  all  other  debts  to  the  SUite;  a  measure  which  gave  general  credit 
to  the  bills  in  actual  circulation.  Between  May  8  and  June  30  there  had  been 
redeemed  from  the  Bank  Fund,  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Buffalo,  $21,815;  of 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo,  $18,173 ;  and  of  the  City  Bank  of  Buffalo,  $24,495. 
These  advances,  together  with  interest  at  7  per  cent.,  were  repaid  to  the  ISafetv 
Fund  by  the  several  banks  on  whose  account  they  had  been  made. 

In  the  same  year  the  charters  of  two  banks  were  repealed  by  the  Leg- 
islature. These  were  the  Sackef  s  Harbor  Bank  (chai'ter  repealed  May  12,  l83t> 
and  the  Lockport  Bank  (charter  repealed  May  15,  1837).  On  the  20th  of  May 
orders  similar  to  those  issued  in  the  case  of  the  Buffalo  banks  were  issued  authoriz- 
ing the  Comptroller  to  take  measures  for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  bills  of 
these  banks,  after  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  bills  or  the  three  banks  against 
which  prior  injunctions  had  been  granted.  The  reported  circulation  of  the 
Sacket's  Harbor  Bank  at  the  time  was  $154,552;  and  that  of  the  Lockport  Bank, 
$65,172. 

**  Notice  was  immediately  given  by  the  Comptroller  that  the  bills  of  those  banks 
would  be  received  for  canal  tolls,  and  all  payments  to  the  State  Treasury ;  *  *  * 
and  the  Comptroller  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  any  other  provisioa 
than  that  before  alluded  to  for  the  redemption  of  these  bills,  until  a  general  ar- 
rangement was  entered  into  by  the  banks  for  redeeming  their  bills  in  New  York  City. 
When  this  took  effect  notice  was  given  that  the  bills  of  the  Sacket's  Harbor  and 
Lockport  banks  would  be  redeemed  at  the  bank  where  the  Treasury  deposits  are 
kept  in  the  city  of  Albany."* 

The  charter  of  the  Sacket's  Harbor  Bank  was  shortly  afterwards  revived  and 
all  the  charges  on  the  fund  on  account  of  that  bank  were  reimbursed  by  it  as  fol- 
lows: Notes  redeemed,  $92,361;  ac<;riied  interest,  $814.29;  total,  $93,175.29. 

The  charter  of  the  Lockport  Bank,  however,  was  not  renewed.  The  amount 
of  bills  redeemed  from  the  Fund  was  $36,168,  in  addition  to  which  the  bank  itself 
redeemed  at  its  own  counter  some  $2:),000.  The  trustees  of  the  bank  paid  over  to 
the  Comptroller,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bank  Fund,  $35,189.75,  leaving  unsettled  ^ 
balance  of  $978.25,  together  with  $2,021.75  accrued  interest,  which  amounts  were 
involved  in  controversy  between  the  Comptroller  and  the  bank.  This  waft 
finally  settled  in  1841  bv  a  special  jict  of  the  Legislature  which  recognized  the 
claim  of  the  bank — the  latter  giving  satisfactory  security  for  the  redemption  of  all 
its  outstanding  notes,  and  pledging  itself  to  indemnify  the  Bank  Fund  against  all 
claims  upon  it  on  account  of  any  debts  of  the  bank.  The  Safety  Fund  was  there- 
fore practically  intact  in  1840  when  the  first  really  serious  failures  occurred  and 
stood  at  $870,615.76. 

I>IS.\STROUS  FAILURES. 

In  the  yc:ii-s  1810-43  there  camo  following,  one  upon  another,  eleven  important 
failures,  viz : 

( 1 .)    CitY  Bank  of  Bnffalo Feb.  8.  1810. 

(2.)    Wayne  County  Bank Dec.,  1840. 

(3.)    Co:nn»crcial  Bank  of  New  York Sept.,  1841. 

(4.)    Bank  of  Buffalo Nov.  2,  1841. 

ih.)    Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo Nor.  15,  1841. 

(fi.)    Commercial  Bank  of  Oswego Dec.  7, 1841. 

(7.>    Walervliet  Bank Mar.  9,  184*. 

(S)    Clinton  County  Bank Apr.  9.  1849. 

(0)    Lafayette  Bank Feb.,  1842. 

(10.)  Bank  of  Lyons Sept,  18, 1812. 

(11.)  Bank  of  0«»wego ,  1848. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  three  of  these  the  Comptroller  at  once  proceeded,  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  1837,  to  redeem  the  notes  as  fast  as  presented.     By  the 

■  ^      ^  -  ■      — 

•  Comptroller's  UepoTU  1838,  p.  10. 
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contributions  of  the  banks  in  January,  1841,  the  fund  was  brought  up  to  about 
$914,000. 

From  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1837  the  Comptroller  considered  it  manifest  that 
the  immediate  redemption  of  notes  of  failed  banks  was  to  be  providiid  for  only  so 
long^  as  one-third  of  the  Bank  Fund  should  still  be  left  untoucluHlund  that  until 
further  contributions  were  made  to  the  fund  he  had  at  h  s  disposal,  for  the  purpose 
of  redeeming  notes,  only  two-thirds  the  aggregate  contributions  up  to  date,  or  less 
than  9610,000.  When  tlie  Commercial  Bankof  New  York  failed  in  September,  1841, 
•437,876  of  this  had  already  been  exhausted  in  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  the  City 
Bankof  Buffalo  and  the  Wayne  County  Bank.  The  redemption  of  the  bills  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  New  York  took  $118,6151  more  before  the  close  of  the  year.  This 
left  the  Comptroller  only  about  $60,000  from  the  amount  he  felt  authorized  to 
apply  to  this  purpose,  and  when  the  Bank  of  Buffulo  faibni  in  Novpmber,  1841, 
with  a  reported  circulation  of  $290,000,*  the  Comptroller  expressed  his  belief  that 
there  was  no  legal  authority  for  undertaking  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  this 
bank. 

The  Bank  Commissioners,  however,  interpreting  the  law  to  mean  that  the 
redemption  of  notes  should  be  provided  for  if  the  liabilities,  over  and  above  the 
assets,  did  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  balance  of  the  bank  fund  then  unexpended, 
authorized  the  Comptroller  to  take  measures  for  the  payment  of  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Buffalo.  The  immediate  question  in  dispute  was  rendered  of  less  import- 
ance by  the  fact  that  the  Comptroller  had  already  issued  a  call  for  a  fui-ther  con- 
tribution of  ^2  of  one  per  cent,  from  each  bank,  to  be  paid  on  or  before  Jan.  1, 
1842,  which  added  $161,899.19  to  the  fund. 

Though  several  other  failures  followed  closely  on  that  of  the  Bank  of  Buffalo, 
it  was  deemed  impossible  to  utilize  any  portion  of  the  Bank  Fund  for  the  I'cdemp- 
tion  of  their  bills,  the  balance  then  being  only  about  $300,000 — which  nuist  be  set 
apart  for  the  depositoi's  and  other  creditors  of  the  banks  previously'  failed. 

At  this  junctui-e  came  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1842,  [)ermitting  the  banks  to 
anticipate  their  annual  contributions  for  the  next  four,  live  or  six  yeara  by  advance 
payments  in  which  the  notes  of  any  of  the  then  insolvent  banks  would  be  received. 

The  banks  quite  generally  took  advantage  of  this  provision,  as  considerable 
amounts  of  the  bills  of  broken  banks  had  collected  in  their  hands,  in  most  cases 
accepted  at  a  considerable  discount,  and  the  opportunity  to  invest  them  at  par  in 
such  shape  that  they  would  be  drawing  7  per  cent,  interest  was  eagerly  seized. 
Within  the  six  months  allowed  them  by  the  act  sixty-four  banks  nad  paid  up 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  in  the  notes  of  the  following  banks — all  of  which 
became  insolvent  subsequent  to  the  Bank  of  Buffalo  : 

Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo $138,528 

Commercial  Bank  of  OBwego 14(),3^) 

Walervliet  Bank UK  877 

LewU  C-oanty  Bankt O.W 

Bank  of  Lvons ar),r)45 

Ijafayette  Bank , 14 

Clinton  County  Bank 7:3,079 

Total $477,009 

In  addition  to  the  $477,609  thus  virtually  redeemed  from  the  Bank  Fund,  the 
Comptroller  exchanged  $10l^000  of  7  per  cent.  Bank  Fund  stock  for  $60,0)0  in  notes, 
of  the  Biink  of  Buffalo,  $20,000  in  notes  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo,  and 
$30,000  in  current  funds. 

In  May,  1843,  the  Comptroller  was  enjoined  from  using  any  portion  of  the  Bank 
Fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying  creditors  of  any  bank  that  may  have  become  insolv- 
ent since  the  failure  of  thV  Hank  of  Buffalo,  without  reserving  enough  to  pay  all 
the  creditors  of  the  Bank  of  Buffalo  and  the  three  banks  whose  failun's  had  pre- 
ceded it.  The  object  of  this  was,  of  coui'se,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  depositors 
and  other  general  creditoi-s  of  the  City  Bank  of  Buffalo,  the  Wayne  County  Bank, 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  New  York,  ami  the  Hank  of  l^uffalo.  Until  all  the  debts 
of  these  four  banks  were  provid<Hl  for  not  even  the  notes  of  the  banks  that  failed 
later  could  be  redeemed. 

During  the  next  year  the  Comptroller  continued  the  redemption  of  the  notes 
of  the  four  first  mentioned  banks  and  by  Sept.  1^0,  1H44.  the  total  redemptions — in- 
cluding also  the  amounts  received  in  commutation  of  contributions  to  the  .safety 
fund  and  the  amounts  for  whieh  stock  had  been  excliangiMl — amounted  to  $1,50:3,- 
170  ;  while  the  bank  fund  on  hand  at  the  same  date  amounted  to  $  14.5.493. 7'2. 

In  a<.*cordance  with  the  Act  of  Ai)ril  2H,  184.'5.  the  ( \)mptroller  issued  stock  for 
the  payment  of  which  the  future  eoutributions  of  tlie  I'emaining  banks  of  the  sys- 
tem were  ware  pledged,  and  with  the  proceeds  prepared  to  settle  up  all  charges 
against  the  Safety  Fund.     June  6th,  1815,  he  gave  notice  that  .le  would  red<?eni  at 


•  The  actual  rircniaiion.  aa  Khown  by  PubjM'quei.t,  dcvi'lopmeitci,  wuf  over  S40(MXW. 
t  The  licwiii  Coontv  Bink  wan  tomnnrarilv  enjoined  diirlnff  a  p.irt  «'f  tlie  year  1S4C,  which  accoui 
for  ita  appeAranov  here.    Ii  alionly  after wardH  reoumed  buttiDc*»8  anu  ihervufier  fvdv.'euv'^^S\%^>H\v\k»^«3^ 
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r  the  outstanding  notes  of  all  insolvent  banks,  and  between  that  date  and  Sept. 

,  1850,  he  did  redeem  such  as  were  presented— amounting  to  about  $lld,00O-H|87,- 
754  of  which  was  by  the  issue  of  stock  and  the  remainder  by  the  payment  of  cash 
from  the  fund.  This  made  the  total  redemptions  on  account  of  the  notes  of  these 
banks,  up  to  Sept.  30,  1850,  as  follows 

City  Bank  of  Buffalo $317,107 

Wayne  CoaD*y  Bank  \in^\H\ 

Comiuercial  Bank  of  New  York ]39,td7 

Bank  of  Buffalo  4«S»SI0 

Commercial  Btnk  or  Bnftalo 180,861 

(-omtuvrcial  BHuk  of  Oawe^o 1RS,1IK 

Watervli- 1  Bank 1S4,107 

Clinton  County  Bank 71,8M 

Bank  of  Lvona 62.808 

Lafayette  Bank  M 

Totol $1,614,677 

It  would  appear  from  later  reports  that  subsequent  to  1850,  some  $725  was  paid 
out  in  redemption  of  additional  bills  of  these  banks,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain the  inJividual  banks  to  which  this  should  be  charged. 

PAYMENT  OF  OTHER  CREDITORS  THAN  NOTE-HOLDERS. 

The  Act  of  1845  recognized  the  liability  of  the  fund  not  only  as  towards  the 
holders  of  the  circulating  notes,  but  also  to  the  general  creditors  of  the  banks  that 
had  already  failed,  and  provided  the  means  for  meeting  their  demands.  It  called, 
first,  upon  the  several  receivers  to  furnish  estimates  of  the  additional  amounts  re- 
quired to  enable  them  to  ])ay  all  their  creditors,  and  directed  the  Comptroller  to 
issue  State  stock  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  against  the  fund. 

In  Dec,  1845,  the  receivers  of  six  banks  reported  that  the  following  amounts 
would  be  required  to  enable  them  to  pay  off  their  creditors :  Bank  of  Buffalo,  $150,- 
000  ;  Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo.  $4.^5,000 ;  Watervliet  Bank,  $100,000 ;  Commer- 
cial Bank  of  Oswego.  $90,000;  Clinton  County  Bank,  $142,000;  Bank  of  Lyons, 
$100,000,  total.  $1,017,000. 

The  method  of  settlement  followed  by  the  Comptroller  was,  in  general,  takings 
up  the  creditors  of  only  one  or  two  banics  at  a  time,  to  pay  all  debts  of  less  than 
$1,000  in  cash,  and  issue  stock  in  payment  of  all  claims  for  larger  sums.  During 
the  few  months  intervening  between  the  passage  of  the  Act  and  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  Sept.  30,  1845,  he  settled  with  all  the  general  creditors  of  three  banks, 
liquidating  claims  to  the  following  .amounts:  Bank  of  Buffalo,  $149,241.22;  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  New  York,  $14«,129.23  ;  Commercial  Bank  of  Oswego,  $78,351.68 ; 
Total,  $373,722.08— of  which  $69,488  was  by  payments  of  cash  from  the  Fund,  and 
$304,233.69  by  the  issue  of  stock.  This  was  the  first  application  of  any  portion  of 
the  Safety  Fund  to  debts  other  than  circulation.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  the 
creditors  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo  were  settled  with  in  full  and  a 
beginning  made  with  the  creditors  of  the  other  banks,  which  were  shortly  after- 
wards disposed  of. 

By  1851  the  following  amounts  had  been  paid  out  in  settlement  of  debts  other 
than  circulation  : 

Wayne  County  Bank $l«.0?7.7O 

Commercial  Bank  of  New  York 146,1S0.28 

Bank  of  Buffalo 14M41.2S 

Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo 4i4,514.87 

Commtrcial  Bank  of  Oswego 78,851.68 

Watervliet  Bank        77,484.00 

Clinton  County  Bank 156.&7.89 

Bank  of  Lyons 4O,0Sa.08 

Total $1,068,100.81 

Of  the  whole  eleven  banks  whose  failures  occurred  so  near  together,  only  two 
— the  Lafayette  Bank  of  New  York  and  the  Bank  of  Oswego— found  themselves 
able  to  settle  with  all  their  creditors  and  redeem  all  tlieir  circulating  notes  without 
calling  upon  the  Bank  Fund  for  assistance. 

The  contributions  of  the  solvent  banks  had  by  this  time  so  far  surpassed  the 
current  demands  upon  the  fund  that  bv  Sept.,  1850,  the  Comptroller  had  been  able 
to  call  in  and  pay  off  over  $200,000  of  the  Bank  Fund  stock,  leaving  outstanding  on 
that  date  $715,905.33. 

The  creditors  of  the  banks  having  been  in  this  way  satisfied  either  by  means  of 
payments  from  the  fund  or  the  issue  of  Bank  Fund  stock,  the  Safety  Fund  became 
the  natural  claimant  for  whatever  amounts  should  be  realized  from  the  remaining' 
assets  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers,  up  to  the  full  amount  advanced. 

In  December,  1845,  the  receivers  had  reported  the  amounts  of  assets  sold  and 
on  hand,  and  estimated  the  value  of  the  remaining  assets  as  follows : 
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;itn>Uer,  the  conversion  of  the  remainingrasaeU  into  cash  became  slow.  In  some 
Dces  the  receivers  advertised  and  sold  the  asHets  at  public  auction,  in  which 
the  Comptroller  usually  appointed  an  agent  to  took  after  tiie  interests  of  the 
y  Fund  and  bid  in  such  assets  as  seemed  to  be  g'oing'  at  a  sacrifice.  In  this  way, 
>veinber,  1845,  the  Comptroller  bid  olf  for  $16,900  asseU  ot  the  City  B&nk  of 
Jo  of  a  nominal  value  of  1470.000.  Likewise  the  most  of  the  remaining  assets 
B  Wfttervliet  Bank  were  bid  off  by  the  Comptroller,  In  the  cases  where  the 
rar  continued  the  slow  process  of  collecting'  the  assets,  the  proceeds,  att«r 
Bses  were  deducted,  were  turned  over  to  the  Comptroller  from  time  to  time, 
irhere  the  assets  themselves  came  into  the  hands  ot  the  latt«r,  as  fast  as  any- 
[  was  realized  from  them  it  was  turned  into  the  Bank  Fund.  The  amount* 
Rftlized  between  1845  and  1866  were  as  follows  : 
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After  the  failure  of  these  eleven  banks,  as  already  outlined,  the  Safety  Fund 
left  in  such  shape  as  to  afford  little  security  for  the  circulation  of  the  remaining' 
banks,  the  future  contributions  being  practically  mortgaged  to  their  full  extent  by 
the  outstanding  Bank  Fund  stock,  amounting  at  one  time  to  more  than  $900,000. 
To  the  extinguishment  of  this  debt  the  annual  contributions  of  the  remaining 
banks  were  applied. 

Happily  the  failures  of  the  remaining  period  were  few,  numbering  but  five. 

The  Canal  Bank  of  Albany,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000,  had  outstanding  id 
July,  1848,  when  it  failed,  circulating  notes  to  the  amount  of  $185,581.  But  mean- 
while the  new  Constitution  of  1846  had  made  the  circulating  notes  a  first  charge 
upon  the  assets.  The  receiver,  ac(;ordingly,  redeemed  the  circulation  at  once,  and 
the  Bank  Fund,  therefore,  did  not  enter  into  the  case  at  all.  So  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, there  was  no  depreciation  of  the  notes  in  the  hands  of  other  banks  or  the 
public  at  the  time  of  the  failure. 

The  Lewis  County  Bank  which  failed  m  November,  1854,  was  not  so  fortunately 
situated.  This  institution,  located  at  Martinsburg,  had  a  nominal  paid-up  capital 
of  $100,000,  and  under  the  existing  law  was  entitled  to  issue  $150,000  circulation. 
How  near  it  came  to  being  a  bank  of  issue,  pure  and  simple,  can  be  determined  from 
its  last  annual  statement  previous  to  failure,  which  reported  the  liabilities  to  the 
public  to  be  : 

Clrcalation $liS  545 

DepoeltB 1,008 

Due  other  banks  and  corporailona 961 

Total $151,604 

At  the  time  the  bank  passed  into  the  hands  of  tlie  receiver  there  were  no  liabili- 
ties whatever  on  account  of  deposits  or  other  debts  than  circulation. 

Although  it  became  apparent  at  once  that  the  receiver  would  be  unable  to  col- 
lect sufficient  funds  to  redeem  the  notes  of  the  bank,  the  Safety  Fund  could  then 
afford  no  assistance.  For,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  all  future  contributions 
to  that  fund  until  after  1860  were  pledged"  for  the  redemption  of  the  Bank  Fund  stock 
which  had  been  issued  in  1845  and  1846  to  settle  with  the  creditors  of  the  banks 
which  had  then  become  insolvent.  Twelve  years  later  arrangements  were  made 
whereby  the  notes  still  outstanding  were  finally  redeemed  from  the  surplus  of  the 
Safety  Fund  after  the  payment  of  the  stock  issued  against  it. 

The  crisis  of  1857  brought  in  its  train  the  downfall  of  three  more  safety  fund 
banks,  whose  outstanding  circulation  at  the  time  was  reported  as  follows  : 

Bank  of  Orleans 1200,000 

Reciprocity  Bank  Ifl0,577 

Yates  County  Bank 148,858 

Total $508,686 

In  these  cases,  however,  the  assets  were  such  as  to  enable  a  much   larger  pari 

of  the  circulation  to  be  redeemed.     By  1866  the  outstanding  notes  had  been  reduced 

in  amount  to : 

Bank  of  Orleans $  7,5(» 

Reciprocity  Bank 10,744 

Yat<?B  County  Bank 18,715 

Total $87,057 

In  his  repoil  for  1867  the  Superintendent  of  Banking  states  the  outstanding 
circulation  of  these  four  latest  faihiros  to  have  been  reduced  to  $129,499.  The  sur- 
plus fund  remaining  at  his  disposal  after  the  last  of  the  Bank  Fund  stock  had  been 
provided  for  enabled  him  to  doclare  a  dividend  of  40  %  on  these  notes.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  year  so  few  of  the  notes  had  been  presented — mainly  owing,  doubtless, 
to  the  destnu'tion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  notes  of  the  Lewis  County  Bank  in 
the  twelve  veal's  that  had  elapsed  since  its  failure — that  the  Su|>erintendent  was 
able  to  redei'Mi  in  full  the  certificates  for  the  unpaid  60  %  given  upon  payment  of 
the  first  dividend  to  the  bill-holders.  There  was  then  still  left  a  balance  of  $'.3,144.19, 
whu^h  was  paid  into  tin*  Treasury.  A  part  of  it  was  afterward  paid  to  the  represent 
tative  of  the  Maiik  of  Oswego  for  excess  of  contribution  in  1842. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Safety  Fund  to  its  close  the  total  contributiont 
thereto  ainuunted  to  $;J.  104,999.51 ;  and  the  total  payments  therefrom— including^ 
not  merely  the  circulating  notes,  hut,  as  to  the  earlier  failed  banks,  all  other  liabili- 
ties, comprising  (i«»positors'  accounts — amounted  to  less  than  $2,600,000,  the  re- 
mainder having  been  paid  as  interest  for  advances  to  the  fund  in  1845-6,  to  enable 
it  to  meet  the  extraordinary  losses  of  that  period. 

Defects  and  Remedies. 

Political  Charters. 

The  practice  of  granting  special  hanking  charters  gave  way  in  1888  to  a  system 
of  baoks  incorporatiHl  under  general  law— a  change  brought  about  l&rgely  by  a 
widespread  remrtiou  against  the  corruption  which  had  crept  into  the  establishmeDt 
and  management  of  the  specially  chartered  banks  during  the  prericuis- decade. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  up  to  this  time,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  bankmg'  was  a  monopoly ;  and  the  issue  of  a 
charter  for  oank  purposes  was  the  erant  of  an  important  privilege,  for  which  con- 
seanons  were  ooeasionally  reouired  to  be  made  the  State,  but  which  was  more 
yften  included  in  the  general  aistribution  of  the  spoils  of  office  among  the  friends 
>f  the  dominant  party  in  the  Legislature.  It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  this 
)ecanie  a  favorite  field  for  corruptionists,  and  that  the  legislative  struggles  over 
iie  granting  of  bank  charters  were  oftentimes  violent  almost  beyond  descrip- 

iOD. 

Even  after  tlie  legislative  battle  had  been  fought  and  won,  the  distribution  of 
iie  stock  was  still  a  matter  for  dispute.  This  was  generally  entrusted  to  the  Bank 
!>>mnnissionersor  to  specially  appointed  agents,  and  was  not  often  managed  in  such 
I  way  as  to  give  the  best  of  satisfaction.* 

I^or  was  this  most  unsatisfactory  method  of  inaugurating  banking  corporations 
ackiDg  in  effect  npon  their  subsequent  career.  The  means  and  methods  employed 
n  their  establishment  led  to  unsound  and  often  deceptive  management.  Many  of 
rhe  banks  chartered  when  the  scandal  was  at  its  highest  were  originally  organized 
uid  Rulwequently  managed  bv  a  few  individuals  solely  with  a  view  to  profitable 
{peculation  in  tlieir  stock.  T^hat  the  real  strength  of  the  system  was  in  its  older 
Minks,  and  its  wetikness  in  those  chartered  under  the  conditions  suggested  above, 
nay  be  gathered  from  a  glance  at  the  table  on  page  291,  where  the  names  of  those 
tanks  which  afterward  failed  are  printed  in  italics.  It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the 
wenty-eight  older  banks  rechartered  and  doing  business  under  the  safety  fund  sys- 
cm  none  failed.  But  of  the  sixty-four  new  banks  chartered  in  the  seven  years 
ollowing  the  passage  of  the  Safety  Fund  Act  no  less  than  sixteen  afterwards 
ailed,  and  the  charter  of  one  other  was  revoked  by  the  Legislature  on  account  of 
tB  unbusinesslike  transactions. 

Speculative  Banking. 

Then,  too,  the  period  following  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  Second 
Taited  States  Bank  was  one  of  excessive  speculation.  There  was  not  only  an  undue 
expansion  of  the  field  of  banking  by  which  banks  were  established  where  no  legiti- 
nate  demand  for  them  ever  existed,  but  the  speculative  mania  which  ha<l  fastened 
ipon  nearly  every  branch  of  business  involved  the  customers  of  everv  banking  insti- 
ution,  while  the  competition  among  banks  themselves  led  to  carefess  scrutiny  of 
x>minercial  paper. 

In  this  connection  it  will  prove  most  instructive  to  recur  to  the  table  on  page 
91.  Of  the  forty-four  banks  newly  chartered  between  1829  and  1883,  iuolasive, 
even  afterwards  failed  ;  while  of  tne  twenty  banks  cliartered  in  tlie  speculative 
'ears  1834-36  no  less  than  ten  afterwards"  be(^aine  insolvent.  That  record — a 
Qortality  of  fifty  percent. — shows  more  plainly  than  any  extended  discussion  can 
to  that  the  failures  which  so  shook  the  system  in  1 84 l-43'ar(» traceable  more  or  less 
lirectly  to  the  management  of  these  institutions  organized  during  the  era  of  specu- 
Bktion  commencing  early  in  the  thirties  and  culminating  in  the  commercial  crisis 
»f  1837-1839. 

Orer-issues. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  learned  was  that  the  safety  of  the  system  demanded 
nore  perfect  security  against  fraudulent  over-issues  of  cu'culatmg  notes. 

Until  1837  tlie  circulation  of  the  safety  fund  banks  was  limited  by  their  charters 
9  twice  the  amount  of  their  capital  stoclc.  But  by  the  act  which  authorized  the 
uapension  of  specie  payments,  fuHher  limitations  were  placed  upon  the  issue  of 
lOtes,  as  follows : 

Capital.  Circulation.  Capital.  Circulation. 


$100.000 $150.(XI0 

1«,000 160.000 

150,000 175,(100 

iioo.ooo.... aoo.jxw 

:KO,000 2A-).00u 


$.500.000 j;r)<».omi 

6(10.000 4rrf)lKH) 

700,0.)0 lA*).i\\\ 

1.000,000 NKJJMK) 

1,490.000 1  (MXMUIO 


800,000 i'iO.OiW    |,     2,000,000 l,r>Ot>.«KK) 

400,000 ;iOO,000    m 

In  1848  the  limit  in  the  ca.se  of  banks  of  more  than  $'200,000  (':i[)ital  w;is  in- 
reased  to  the  full  amount  of  their  capital. 

In  the  case  of  tlie  City  Bank  of  Buffalo  (see  table  on  pii«rell)tbr  actual  rc- 
emptions  from  the  Bank  Fund  after  failure  exci'oibMl  tin*  lawful  cmh  ulation  by 
17,107,  and  the  previously  reported  ciiv  uhitiou  by  nearly  $.')0,OiH).  In  the  (  ase  <If 
he  Commercial  Bank  of  the  same  city  it  wiis  ascertained  tluit  tho  aniount  of  its 
ank  notes  out  of  Its  control  at  the  time  of  the  fadurc  wjis  #4SM,2~)7— n«';iily  twict» 
he  lawful  issue — though  in  this  case  the  larger  part  of  the  nolrs  woit  icturiied  to 


*Oo  thiM  point  the  Bank  Comoiiflsioiiers,  m  their  ro[M)rt  for  1K)7,  Kay  : 

**  The   dUlributioD   of  biuk   vtock^   cr(>au^l  al  ibc  la^t  He8.*<ion    Xvv*  in  vi>rv  Tow,  if  any.  inptances 
productive  of  anythios  like  general  itatiHfacnon     In  most  iihihd-ih  uh  fnnt'*  tiave  i>f«-n  violeDt 

Mteiilon  and  bitier  pjraoiial  aniuositied,  corrupiinj;  to  thJ  public  mm  l  aiij  du^irucuvc  of  tUi:  v<^u^ca&  qax^I 

•nDony  of  aocietjr.'* 
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the  bank  and  the  final  redemptions  from  the  Safety  Fund  fell  within  the  prescribecl 
limit. 

But  the  most  flagrant  violation  in  the  way  of  fraudulent  over-issue  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  Bank  of  Buffalo.  This  bank,  having  a  capital  of  tdOOyOOO,  was 
lawfully  entitled  to  issue  notes  only  up  to  that  amount.  Tlie  discovery  that  ite 
issues  were  $13,000  in  excess  of  this  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  injunrtion 
granted  in  November,  1841.  A  thorough  examination  of  the  books  and  accounts 
of  the  bank  led  to  the  belief  that  there  were  about  $290,000  outstanding.  The  exact 
amount  was  never  definitely  ascertained,  but  aside  from  any  amounts  that  may 
have  been  lost  or  that  received  by  the  bank  itself  in  the  settlement  of  its  affairs, 
the  Comptroller  rcKleemed  from  the  Sufety  Fund  no  less  than  $435,540 — $285,540  iii 
excess  of  the  maximum  prescribed  by  statute. 

The  over-issues  of  these  two  banks  alone — the  City  Bank  of  Buffalo  and  the 
Bank  of  Buffalo — cost  the  Safety  Fund  $252,647  more  than  the  maximum  circula- 
tion to  which  they  were  entitled ;  while  an  examination  of  the  affairs  of  all  the 
insolvent  banks  sfiowed  that  their  actual  outstanding  circulation  at  the  time  of 
failure  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $600,000  more  than  that  stated  in  their  last 
annual  returns,  a  difference  much  too  great  to  be  due  to  any  actual  increase  in  the 
circulation. 

The  act  of  1843  corrected  the  de^^t  noted  by  providing  for  issue  by  the  Comp- 
troller in  blank  and  registry  of  all  State  Bank  bills. 

Application  of  the  Safety  Fund. 

The  ex|>erience  in  this  regard  has  been  too  fully  given  above  to  make  it  neces- 
sary here  to  do  more  than  note  how  illogical  was  the  original  use  of  the  Safety  Fund 
to  pay  local  depositors  as  well  as  note  holders  ;  Iidw  disastrous  in  practice  was  the 
result,  and  how  this  was  remedied. 

Mistaken  Basis  for  the  Assessment. 

The  Safety  Fund  was  to  be  made  up  and  kept  good  by  an  assessment  (when- 
ever requiredfof  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  capital  of  the  co- 
operating banks.  It  was  only  in  the  most  imperfect  way  that  in  the  case  of  each  bank^ 
after  1837,  its  capital  corresponded  to  its  authorized  circulation;  while  almost  exclu- 
sively it  was  the  smaller  banks  which,  deriving  from  their  circulation  the  greater 
proportion  of  their  profits,  continually  kept  near  the  limit  in  this  regard.  Asa  conse- 
quence, not  merely  were  the  strong  banks  undulv  burdened  to  guarantee  the  notea 
of  the  weak  ones,  but,  since  the  assessment  to  Ije  paid  by  each  was  unaffected  by 
the  amount  of  its  outstanding  notes,  such  assessment  was  no  obstruction  to  in- 
crease of  circulation.  Had  it  been  based  instead  upon  tiie  average  amount  of  out- 
standing circulation,  not  merely  would  the  law  more  promptly  have  provided 
against  over-issues,  but  to  some  extent  the  tax  itself  would  have  been  a  brake  upon 
excessive  issues.  Such  were  among  the  considerations  which,  at  the  very  outset^ 
were  the  grounds  for  complaints  by  the  larger  New  York  banks,  and  which  would 
doubtless  have  been  remedied  had  not  an  entirely  different  system  been  adopted 
before  the  safety  fund  plan  itself  had  been  perfected. 

Results. 

As  the  weak  points  noted  became  apparent  the  Legislature  was  prompt  to 
apply  reniedioR.  as  noted  in  the  chapter  ou  legislation  at  pages  288-290  How  ap- 
propriate and  effective  were  the  means  thus  adopted  can  perhaps  be  so  well  illus- 
trated in  no  other  way  as  bv  the  calculations  below  of  what  would  have  been  the 
actual  experience  of  the  Safety  Fund  Act  had  it  included  from  the  beginning  the 
features  which,  on  the  suggestion  of  experience,  were  adopted  by  amendment 

In  actual  practice  tlio  Safety  Fund  was  depleted  by  drafts  not  consistent  with 
prop<'r  legislation  ;  and  which  were  actually  stopped  by  amendment  of  the  law — 
too  late,  liowever,  to  prevent  serious  results: 

First. — As  to  obligations  of  banks  accrued  before  April.  1842,  the  Safety  Fund 
was  used  to  pay  depnsiloi-s  and  otlier  creditors,  as*well  as  to  redeem  outstanding' 
circiihition  ;  and  $1,0^8. O^X)  was  thus  used  to  pay  debts  ether  than  circulation. 

St'coiui. — Prior  to  1843  there  was  no  registry  of  notes  or  safeguards  against  over- 
issues. As  a  consecpience  there  were  redeemed  from  the  Safety  Fund  $252,647  of 
noti's  in  excess  of  legal  issues,  and  a  much  larger  amount  m  excess  of  reported 
issues. 

'Ihird. — On  account  oi*  these  illegitimate  drafts  the  Safety  Fund  had  to  be  made 
g  »o(l  by  loans,  the  interest  on  which  before  they  were  repaid  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  annual  i.,^  assessments  on  bank  capital  was  $500,000. 

Kliinin:iting  these  alone,  the  following  is  asUitement  of  what  the  results  of  the 
experience  with  tlie  Safety  Fund  system  would  have  been  had  the  legislatiOD  before 
the  fiiilures  of  1840-42  taken  the  form  of  the  act  as  perfected  by  subsequent 
legislatu)n 

Aggregate  demands  upon  the  fund  :  Circulation,  $1,615,000,  less  S255,000  over- 
issues (which  would  then  nave  been  impossible),  or  $1,360,000.     This  oemand,  how— 
ever,  would  not  all  have  accrued  at  once.    $413,000  was  on  account  of  banks  ^^n»i|j 
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Mior  to  January  1, 1841 ;  $1,100,000  on  account  of  banks  failing  prior  to  January  1, 
Mi ;  aod  $1,860,000  for  banks  failing  prior  to  January  1,  1843.  Annual  contribu- 
lons  being  resumed  as  soon  as  the  fund  was  in  any  way  depleted,  in  January, 
841,  it  would  have  amounted  to  $1,076,000;  $1,238,000  January  1,  1842.  and 
19400,000  January  1, 1848.  The  Comptroller,  being  hampered  by  no  necessity  for 
oaerving  a  part  of  the  fund  to  pay  general  creditors,  wouJd  have  been  free  to 
vdeem  the  outstanding  notes  o(  each  bank  immediately  upon  the  granting  of  the 
njunction  against  it.  There  would,  therefore,  have  been  no  cause  for  de- 
ireciation  of  the  bills  of  any  of  these  banks ;  but  all  would  have  been  promptly 
"edeemed  at  par.  And  after  all  note- holders  were  paid  there  would  still  have  been 
i  small  surplus,  which  the  regular  one-half  per  cent,  contributions  of  the  banks 
irould  soon  have  raised  to  the  required  three  per  cent.  Not  only,  therefore,  would 
the  fund  have  been  adequate  to  meet,  as  it  was  presented,  the  circulation  of  the 
iMUnks  that  failed  in  lSw-42,  but  would  have  afforded  ample  security  for  the 
circulation  of  the  remaining  banks  until  the  expiration  of  their  charters,  redeeming 
Ktonce  and  in  full  the  notes  of  the  four  banks  which  failed  in  1854  and  1857,  and 
itUl  leaving  a  surplus  to  be  returned  to  the  contributing  banks  upon  the  expiration 
of  their  charters. 

In  this  summary  nothing  is  said  of  the  first  lien  given  the  notes  of  an  insolvent 
bank  by  the  constitution  of  1846,  which  alone  would  have  reduced  the  charge 
upon  the  Bank  Fund  by  more  than  $800,000. 

Nor  has  the  effect  of  the  individual  liability  of  bank  stockholder,  under  the 
Constitution,  accruing  after  1850,  been  taken  into  account. 

And  a  most  important  factor  is  still  to  bo  noted.  The  natural  effect  of  a  System 
can  be  seen  only  when  it  is  allowed  its  natural  devoloptnont.  Had  not  the  *'  Free 
Banking'*  system  been  adopted  in  1838,  the  Safc'ty  Fund  assessments  would  have 
been  based  on  a  constantly  widening  basis.  As  it  was,  they  were  paid  on  a  con- 
itantly  diminishing  capital,  as  the  charters  of  tlio  Safety  Fund  banks  expired. 

Taking  these  considerations  into  account,  it  is  plain,  as  the  result  of  calculation 
from  experience  of  36  years  (1829— 1865),  that,  luul  the  Safety  Fund  system— as 
perfected  prior  to  and  in  the  constitution  of  1846— been  left .  untouched  as  that 
apon  which  New  York  State  bank  currency  was  based,  not  merely  would  every 
ioUar  of  circulation  have  been  kept  good,  but  the  total  assessment  to  keep  the 
fond  good  would  have  averaged  less  than  }4%  on  the  banking  capital,  or  about  ^{% 
HI  the  average  circulation  outstanding. 

Why  the  Safety  Fu7id  System  was  Superseded, 

The  system  of  granting  special  charters  had  given  rise  to  such  abuses, 
both  in  the  distribution  oi  the  stock  of  the  safety  fund  banks  and  in  their 
Ribsequent  management  by  bank  commissioners,  whose  appointment  was  within 
the  field  of  political  spoils,  that  the  whole  system  was  abandoned  and  in  18!^, 
%  general  banking  law  enacted,  under  which  individuals  or  associations  with 
requisite  capital  might  engage  in  the  business  of  banking  by  depositing  with  the 
[>>mptroller  certain  specified  securities  upon  which  circulating  notes  were  issued. 
After  the  passage  of  this  general  law  no  new  special  charters  were  granted,  though 
two  of  the  older  chartered  banks  after  this  entered  the  safety  fund  system  with 
Bztended  charters. 

The  safety  fund  system  was  thus  the  bankinjc^  svstem  of  the  State  during  the 
fears  1839-88 — all  the  charters  granted  in  this  periou  being  under  it ;  while  from 
1888  until  1866,  when  the  last  charters  expired,  it  was  an  organized,  working  system, 
eodsting  alongside  the  banks  incorporated  under  the  general  law.  It  is  a  fact  per- 
baps  worthy  of  notice  that  this  abandonment  of  the  system  took  place  before 
my  Teal  faiuire  had  occurred  to  try  its  strength,  and  was  not  due  to  any  failure  of 
the  safety  fund  to  afford  the  requisite  security  to  the  bill-holder.  On  the  contrary, 
ipon  each  of  the  occasions  when  its  assistance  had  been  invoked — involving  the 
redemption  of  the  notes  of  five  different  institutions— it  had  met  every  require- 
Doent;  all  advances  on  account  of  the  suspensions  had  either  been  entirely  restored 
)r  were  fast  being  repaid ;  and  not  a  dollar  had  been  finally  lost  on  any  bank  note 
inued  under  the  system  during  the  nine  years  it  had  then  been  in  force. 

BOND  DEPOSIT  SYSTEM—''  FREE  BAIVKIIVO/' 

For  years  prior  to  1838  the  political  situation  in  New  York  had  been  such  aA  to 
tempt  criticism  of  Safety  Fund  banking  as  something  for  which  the  Federalists 
irere  responsible,  and  now  the  Democrats,  after  having  made  the  question  an  issue 
For  sevenJ  campaigns,  found  themselves  in  a  position  to  put  into  legislation  the 
counter  theories  they  had  advocated.  The  Free  Banking  Act  of  1838  was  the  re 
lult;  to  the  perfection  of  which  was  devoted  such  of  financial  experience  and  tact 
M  could  then  be  utilized  in  behalf  of  a  special  security  system. 

The  Safety  Fund  law  had  been  a  comparatively  novel  application  to  banking 
of  principles  long  familiar  in  the  conduct  of  other  business ;  the  Free  Banking  Act 
WM  the  aevelopment  of  the  rival  principle  of  special  security,  which  had  main- 
tained from  time  inmiemorial  in  the  banking  business  as  welL    Had  the  Safety 
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Fund  not  been  pre-empted  by  their  political  opponents  there  was  no  reason  "why  the 
free  banking-  adv^ocates  should  not  have  adapted  it  to  their  plans.  As  it  was,  now- 
ever,  their  criticism  had  been  too  universal  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  adopt  uny 
part  of  the  system  they  had  denounced.  As  a  result,  the  Free  Banking  Act  was 
carefully  drawn,  not  merely  to  do  away  with  the  "monopoly"  which  had  been  de- 
nounced as  an  incident  of  the  Safety  Fund  system,  but  to  exploit  as  far  as  possible 
the  theories  opposed  to  those  upon  which  it  was  based  ;  and,  since  the  Safety  Fund 
system  still  continued  in  operation,  a  most  instructive  experience,  under  similar 
conditions,  of  contrasting  systems  was  the  result. 

Legislation. 

183§.  The  Free  Banking  Act,  based  upon  a  bill  drawn  by  Abijah  Mann,  bean 
date  of  April  18,  1838.  Under  it  individuals  or  associations  were  authorized 
to  engage  in  the  business  of  banking,  and  to  receive  from  the  Comptroller 
circulating  notes  in  blank,  duly  registered  and  counteraigndd,  upon  depositins^ 
with  him  the  stocks  of  the  United  States,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  of 
any  other  State  approved  by  the  Comptroller,  made  equal  to  a  five  per  cent, 
stock  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  bonds  and  mortgages  on  improved,  pro- 
ductive, and  unincumbered  real  estate,  worth  double  the  amount  secured  by 
the  mortgage,  and  bearing  interest  at  not  less  than  six  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  banks  might  deposit  stocks  only,  in  which  case  the  notes  were  printed  in  a 
manner  to  indicate  that  they  were  so  secured ;  or  they  might  deposit  half  stocks  and 
half  bonds  and  mortgages,  when  that  fact  was  likewise  shown  by  the  notes. 

By  this  general  act  each  association  desiring  to  operate  under  its  provisions 
was  authonzed  to  fix  its  own  corporate  name ;  determine  the  amount  of  its  capital, 
and  the  period  of  its  corporate  existence  ;  designate  the  place  where  its  banking* 
operations  shall  be  carried  on,  and  to  provide  by  its  articles  of  association  for  an 
increase  of  its  capital,  should  it  be  so  desired. 

Associations  were  reauired  to  have  a  paid  up  capital  of  $100,000.  Individuals, 
being  subject  to  unlimited  liability  in  any  event,  were  not  required  to  show  evi- 
dence of  any  special  amount  of  paid  up  capital;  and  neither  associations  nor  indi- 
vidual bankers  were  required  to  deposit  any  specified  amount  of  securities. 

In  case  of  failure  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  association  or  individual  issuing 
notes  to  redeem  them  on  demand  at  the  place  where  they  were  made  payable,  after 
ten  days'  public  notice  of  protest  for  nonpayment,  the  Comptroller  was  authorizcKl 
to  apply  the  trust  funds  deposited  for  their  security  to  the  payment  and  redemp- 
tion of  the  notes.  The  State,  however,  was  liable  for  nothmg  beyond  the  proper 
application  of  the  securititt  pledged. 

Detailed  semi-annual  reports  were  required  to  be  made. 

The  act  of  1838  also  provided  for  a  specie  reserve  of  not  less  than  12^  per  cent. 
to  be  kept  by  each  association,  against  its  circulating  notes. 

1840.  By  the  act  of  May  14,  1840,  all  banks,  banking  associations,  or  indi- 
vidual bankers,  except  those  located  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  or  Albany,  were  required 
to  arrange  for  the  appointment  of  agents  in  the  city  of  New  York  or  Albany  for 
the  redemption  of  their  notes  at  a  discount  not  exceeding  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

A  wave  of  repudiation,  or  semi-repudiation,  of  State  indebtedness  having  begun 
in  1839,  as  a  result  of  which  attention  wiis  drawn  to  the  uncertainty  and  undesira- 
bility  of  stocks  of  other  States  as  security  for  notes  issued  under  the  General  Bank- 
ing act,  the  Legislature,  by  the  act  of  May  14,  1840,  excluded  from  future  deposits 
all  stocks  except  those  issued  by  the  State  of  New  York.  This,  however,  did  not 
require  the  stocks  of  other  States  already  on  deposit  to  be  replaced  by  New  York 
State  stocks. 

This  same  act  provided  that  no  association  should  commence  the  business  of 
banking  until  it  had  deposited  with  the  Comptroller  the  securities  required  by  law 
to  the  an^ount  of  $100,000,  and  etTectually  cut  off  the  issue  of  post  notes — a  practice 
which  was  becoming  quite  prevalent — by  an  express  inhibition  against  any  banking' 
association  or  individual  banker  issuing  any  bill  or  note  '*  unless  the  same  shall  be 
made  payable  on  demand  and  without  interest." 

The  VZ\  per  cent,  specie  reserve  requirement  was  repealed  by  this  act. 

t§41.  The  provisions  of  the  original  aot  in  regard  to  the  application  of  **  the 
said  trust  funds  belonging  to  the  makei-s  of  such  protested  notes  to  the  payment 
and  redemption  of  such  notes"  having  been  held  to  authorize  payment  in  full  of 
the  holders  of  protested  notes  at  the  expense  of  the  holders  of  trie  remainder  of  the 
circulation,  the  act  of  March  15,  1841,  was  passed,  providing  for  the  "payment  pro 
rataj  of  all  such  circulating  notes,  whether  protested  or  not." 

By  the  act  of  May  26,  1841,  annual  reports  to  the  bank  commissioners  were 
substituted  for  the  semi-annual  reports  to  the  Comptroller  theretofore  required.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  that  any  bank  having  redeemed  90  percent,  of  its  circulation, 
after  two  years'  published  notice,  should  receive  from  the  Comptroller  any  securi- 
ties he  may  hold  for  the  payment  of  its  unredeemed  notes. 

IMS.  The  ''acttoabolish  theofllceof  Bank  Commissioner,"  April  18,1848^ 
substituted  for  annual  reports  detailed  <iuarterly  reports  to  the  Comptroller. 
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1844*  To  guard  more  carefully  the  business  of  individual  bankers  it  was  pro- 
dded by  the  act  of  May  6, 1844,  that  no  individual  banker  shall  receive  circulating 
notes  until  he  shall  have  deposited  with  the  Comptroller  the  securities  required  by 
4aw  to  the  amount  of  $50,000 ;  that  every  such  banker  shall  state  in  his  reports 
"what  persons,  if  any,  are  interested  with  him;  and  shall  flle  with  the  Comptroller  **  a 
-certificate,  stating  the  town,  city,  or  village,  in  which  he  resides  ;  and  thereafter  it 
«hall  not  be  lawful  for  such  individual  banker  to  transact  business  under  said  act 
in  any  other  place  than  in  which  he  resides/' 

1846.  The  new  State  Constitution  required  that  provision  should  be  made  by 
Jaw  for  all  notes  circulating  as  money,  and  for  ample  security  for  their  redemption 
in  specie;  also  that  shareholders  of  note-issuing  banks  should  be  individually  re- 
sponsible to  the  amount  of  their  respective  shares  for  debts  contracted  after  Jan- 
4]ary  1,  1850;  also  that  in  case  of  insolvency  bill  holders  should  be  entitled  to  pref- 
erence in  pstyment  over  all  other  creditors  of  the  bank,  etc. 

1S47*  By  the  act  of  December  4th,  1847,  the  method  of  calling  for  quarter! v 
reports  was  so  changed  as  to  require  them  to  be  made  out  after  the  rn*st  of  each 
<iuarter  for  some  day  during  the  preceding  quarter,  then  designated  by  the  Comp- 
troller. 

1849*  By  the  act  of  April  12,  1848,  it  was  required  that  *•  all  banking  associa- 
tions or  individual  bankers,  organized  under  the  general  banking  law,  *' shall  be 
l)anks  of  discount  and  deposit  as  well  as  of  circulation,  and  the  usual  business  of 
banking  shall  be  transacted  at  the  place  where  such  banking  associations  or  indi- 
vidual Bankers  shall  be  located,"  as  designated  in  certificate,  **and  not  elsewhere ;" 
and  in  each  report  it  is  required  to  be  stated  that  **  the  business  of  said  association 
or  banker  has  been  transacted  at  such  location.'* 

This  same  act  required  that  New  York  stocks  thereafter  deposited  should  be, 

or  be  made  equal  to,  six  per  cent,  stock,  instead  of  5  per  cent,  as  theretofore.    The 

basis  of  mortgages  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  seven  per  cent.,  in  amount  not 

exceeding  two-flfths  the  value  of  the  lands  exclusive  of  buildings,  and  no  mortgage 

X)  be  for  a  greater  amount  than  $5,000. 

1849*  The  Legislature  in  1849  (April  5)  passed  a  comprehensive  act  providing 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  double  liability  of  stockholders  of  banks  and  banking 
associations  subsequent  to  Jan.  1,  1850,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  1846. 

By  the  act  of  April  10th,  1849,  United  States  6  per  cent,  stock  were  admitted 
for  deposit  on  equal  terms  with  New  York  stccks,  except  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  stocks  deposited  must  still  be  New  York  State  stocks. 

18dO*  hy  the  act  of  April  10,  1850,  the  method  of  final  distribution  of  funds 
arising  from  sale  ^f  securities  deposited  by  associations  or  individual  bankers  which 
shall  have  failed,  was  more  definitely  prescribed.  After  the  expiration  of  six  years 
after  sale  of  the  securities,  the  balance  of  the  fund  remaining  after  six  weeks*  pub- 
lished notice,  was  to  be  put  to  the  credit  of  outstanding  certificates  if  the  notes 
previously  redeemed  had  not  been  redeemed  at  par;  otherwise,  turned  over  to  the 
■association  by  which  thev  had  been  deposited. 

1S51.  By  the  act  of  April  12,  1851,  **To  organize  a  Bank  Department,"  the 
appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Banking  was  authorized,  to  whom  all  reports 
were  thereafter  made. 

By  the  act  of  April  15,  1851,  the  city  of  Troy  was  added  to  the  redemption 
cities,  and  the  maximum  discount  at  redemption  agencies  reduced  to  one-fourth  of 
one  per  cent. 

1963*.  By  the  act  of  April  29,  1863,  bonds  and  mortgages  were  finally  discarded 
as  a  basis  for  circulation,  and  securities  for  disposit  restricted  solelv  to  stocks  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  of  the  United  States,  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  which 
might  be  United  States  stock. 

Experience. 

By  January  1,  1839,  48  persons  or  associations  had  filed  the  requisite  certificates 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  amount  of  capital  subscribed  by  them 
was  $10,838,175,  the  total  amount  of  stocks  translerred  as  security  for  circulating 
notes  by  the  16  associations  which  had  conirnenoed  operations  was  $1,170,090,  ana 
the  total  amount  of  mortgages  transferred  was  $423,910;  about  $75,000  were  rejected 
as  unsatisfactory.  The  amount  of  circulation  actually  issued  at  that  time,  how- 
ever, was  but  $396,300.  By  December  1,  1839,  the  number  of  associations  had  in- 
creased to  133,  of  which  76,  with  a  total  capital  of  $21,000,000,  and  circulation  of 
about  $6,000,000,  were  in  full  operation. 

Already,  however,  it  was  evident  that  all  would  not  bo  smooth  sailing.  The 
Comptroller,  in  his  report  for  1840,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  sort  of  bank- 
ing mama  seemed  to  prevail,  at  the  extent  and  possible  results  of  which  the  com- 
munity was  becoming  alarmed.  One  hank  had  already  bi-en  wound  up  during  the 
year,  fortunately  without  loss  to  the  bill  liolders  ;  and  similar  results  in  the  case  of 
two  others  were  in  prospect.  The  Comptrolior,  realizing  that  if  in  these  early 
i-ases  of  failure  the  securities  proved  adequate  to  m(»et  the  circulation,  additional 
lonfidence  in  the  circulation  would  result,  made  every  ellort  to  tiecviv^  VVviiX^xA* 
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Before  the  first  of  January,  1841,  eight  banking  associations  had  ceased  to  do 
business.    Four  of  these,*  discontinued  without  loss  to  the  holders  of  their  circu- 
lating notes.    The  securities  of  one  other— the  Tenth  Ward  Bank — were  sold  anck 
produced  sufficient  to  pay  94  cents  on  the  dollar.    In  the  case  of  the  bank  of  Tono^ 
wanda  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  securities  was  such  that  the  dividend  oi 
the  notes  was  but  68  per  cent.     Each  of  the  other  banks — The  Farmers*  Bank  o 
Seneca  County  and  The  Millers'  Bank  (Clyde) — had  two  clas«ies  of  bills  in  oireula 
lation  ;  those  issued  on  the  security  of  State  stocks  alone,  and  those  based  on  Stat< 
stocks  and  mortgages.     In  the  case  of  each  bank  the  proceeds  of  the  securities 
sufficient  to  redeem  in  full  the  notes  issued  upon  the  pledge  of  State  stocks  alone  ^ 
but  of  those  secured  by  stocks  and  real  estate,  the  notes  of  the  Farmers*  Bank  we 
redeemed  at  74  per  cent,  and  those  of  the  Millers*  Bank  at  94  per  cent. 

This,  however,  was  only  a  beginning  of  the  failures.     Eighteen  more  follow 
in  the  course  of  the  next  year.     Those  notes  secured  by  deposit  of  State  stocks  w 
redeemed  at  an  average  discount  of  20  per  cent.,  and  those  secured  by  stoctc 
real  estate  at  a  discount  of  about  25  per  cent. 

In  1844,  the  Comptroller  reported  that,  up  to  that  date,  93  free  banks  had  de- 
posited securities  and  received  and  issued  circulation.  Of  these,  eight  had  volun^ 
tarily  closed  business  and  retired  their  circulation.  Twenty-six  had  failed,  and  thei^ 
circulation,  amounting  to  m  the  aggregate  to  $1,197,547,  was  taken  up  by  the  Comp^ 
troll er  at  an  average  of  76  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  remaining  59  associations  ancE 
individuals  had  on  deposit  with  the  Comptroller,  New  York  State  stocks  amount — 

ing  to  $1,774,434;   stock,  $52,000;  cash,  $17,731;  stocks  of  Mich.,  Ind.,  U.  S.,  Ill 

Ark.,  Ala.,  Ky.,  and  Me.,  of  the  nominal  value  of  $3,744,829,  but  then  vaJued  by  th^ 
Couiptroller  at  $2,745, 156. t 

By  1848  the  number  of  free  banks  was  fifty-three,  and  of  individual  banke 
fifty-one,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  $9,993,762  against  securities  amounti 
to  $10,640,182.  Of  these  securities,  $7,627,092  were  New  York  State  stocks,  $114,C 
United  States  stocks,  $1,514,979  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  the  remainder,  excep 
$49,906  cash,  consisted  of  stocks  of  Blinois,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Alabama  an 
Michigan.  In  1848  the  Legislature,  admonished  bv  the  insufficiency  of  the  securit 
in  the  case  of  earlier  failures,  made  a  change  in  tne  law,  requiring  that  thereafter 
only  New  York  stocks,  made  equal  to  six  per  cent.,  and  bonds  and  mortgages  bear — 
ing  seven  per  cent  interest  on  real  esta  te  to  the  extent  of  two-fifths  of  the  value  oC 
improved  real  estate,  exclusive  of  the  buildings  thereon,  could  be  received  a^ 
securitv  for  circulation. 

Millard  Fillmore,  Comptroller,  in  his  report  dated  December  30, 1848,  made  jusb 
after  his  election  as  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  states  that  the  average 
amount  for  which  bonds  and  mortgages  held  as  security  for  circulation  had  sold 
during  the  previous  ten  years  was  67.71  per  cent.,  while  five  per  cent.  New 
York  State  stock  had  sold  at  an  average  of  92.86  per  cent.  He  recommended 
legislation  providing  for  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  bond  and  mortgage  security 
and  the  substitution  of  New  York  State  stocks.J 

In  his  report  for  1844  the  Comptroller  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "during 
the  past  year  a  number  of  applications  have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of 
individual  banks  at  points  remote  from  the  general  channels  of  business,  and 
where  no  necessity  seemed  to  exist  for  banking  lacilities.  Many  of  these  individual 
banks  have  originated  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  some  in  Albany.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  redemption  at  a  discount  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  allowed  by  law  is  prob- 
ably one  oi  the  principal  inducements  for  establishing  banlsof  this  description. 
The  notes  are  signed  and  circulated  in  the  City  of  NewYoik,  and  by  fixing  the 
place  of  redemption  at  some  inaccessible  point,  the  holder  is  compelled  to  go  to  the 
office  where  the  note  was  really  issued  in  wall  Street,  and  pay  half  of  one  per  cent, 
for  its  redemption.  If  all  the  banks  in  the  State  were  required  to  redeem  their 
notes  at  par  m  the  City  of  New  York,  the  motive  for  multiplying  these  shaving 
shops  would  probably  be  removed.** 

Considerable  importance  attaches  to  the  practice  which  had  thus  developed  of  es- 
tablishing banks  for  circulation  purposes  only,  which  did  no  real  banking  business. 
In  a  report  made  by  a  Senate  Committee  in  1845  the  names  of  eight  such  as-sociations 
are  given,  whose  combined  capital  amounted  to  $377,000 ;  loans  and  discounts, 
$37,920  ;  and  circulation,  $545,000.  **  It  really  could  never  have  been  the  intent  of 
the  Legislature,"  continues  the  report,  '*  to  authorize  the  creation  of  such  banks  as 

•  The  Willouffhby  Bank  (Brooklyn);  The  Farmers'  Bank  of  Penn  Yan;  The  N.  Y.  City  Trust  and 
Banking  Co.,  and  The  CheNea  Bank. 

tPindine  the  »mull  bank«  iin^uife,  the  Legislature  in  1844  required  individual  bankers  todepotit 
securities  to  ihe  amount  of  at  leavt  $50,U0O;  and  ae>sociatioD8  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  before  tbej  were 
entitled  to  any  notes  for  circulation. 

*  The  Sui)enntendent  of  Banks,  in  hie  report  for  1854,  sa\8  upon  the  aamc  sobject :  **  It  to  believed 
that  all  the  bonds  and  mortgages  that  have  been  sold  under  the  provi<>ioD8  of  the  free  banking  law,  elDoe 
the  passace  of  the  Act  of  18^,  have  not  produced  over  75  per  cent.,  In  cash,  on  their  par  valne. 

''  The  experience  of  sixteen  years  has,  therefore,  demonstrated  the  fact  that  bonds  and  mortgagei  do 
not  prove  to  be  acertamand  ample  security  to  bill  holders,  ani  it  cannot  be  snppoeed  that  boodaand 
mortgages  can  be  negotiated  or  converted  Into  cash,  on  short  noUoe,  by  the  ■upenntendent  ai  ihttt  par 
raJoe.'* 
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Uuae;  and  if  th«^  dow  have  legal  existence,  it  ci 

icy  to  permit  their  continuance,  c-  *~ " —  " 

cEaracter." 

The  legislation  of  1848,  providing  that  "all  banking  associations  and  indi- 
vidual bankera  stiall  be  banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  as  well  aa  ol  circulation,"' 
was  on  attempt  to  do  away  with  these  "circulation"  banks.  It  seems,  however^ 
to  have  been  ineCectual.* 
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Defscts  f 


>  Remedieb. 


Ten  yean'  experience  under  the  safety  fund  system  made  it  possible  to  avoids 
from  the  very  ori^n  ot  the  free  banking  system  numerous  mistakes  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  involved.  But  even  with  this  advantage  the  novel  conditiona- 
resulting  from  the  new  legislation  developed  peculiar  defects. 

FirSt, — It  was  found  that  the  acceptance  ot  pul)li(;  stocks  other  than  those  of 
New  York,  tended  to  create  a  market  in  New  York,  to  serve  as  a  ba-sis  tor  bank 
circulation,  for  stocks  which  were  otherwise  comparatively  unsalable.  As  a, 
consequence,  when  by  the  failure  of  banks  depositing  them,  State  oflti'ials  attempted 
to  realize  upon  them,  the  result  was  disastrous,  and  note  holders  suSered  heavy 


•It  labeUeied  that  Ihla  proilalon  of  tbe  law  le  In 
NeaiTed  abo«  tbal  tboy  are  i»I  banka  of  dlaconnt  an 

Thay  an  mere  bank*  of  clnolulon,  arj  aw  veta _.         , ^. 

eheaUUngtbelrnoteilr.  done  eiclurlrely  through  BK«ni«  and  broken  In  comnien'lal  cliliadlalaDt  from 
IhahicatBnof  tbe  bank.  InmiDy  InoUiKee,  Ilia  <>tlieved.  ibr  Inuiber  doca  not  even  rl^  the  note*  laaued 
from  ^ladepartmant  and  pot  Id  circulation,  but  RiTee  that  power  to  an  BKent.  ■  •  •  In  this  manner 
R*«radJad  tba  proTlaiana  of  the  law  ot  Igtg,  which  mnkva  It  obligatory  for  bank*  uiil  bankere  to  tnmaact 
Ihabr  oaoal  bonoen  at  the  placM  where  Ihpy  are  locaied. 

—    le  bankaaflordnofacllltlea  to  the  hUBlBeM  portion  of  the  coinmnnity,  and  ir   - " 


emlrely  evaded.    The  qua 
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infrequenlly  al 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  sales  of  securities  prior  to 
Jan.  1,  1849 : 

^449,000  Indiana  stock  sold  for  $890,981. SS,  or  49.06  per  cat 

2:«,000  Illinois  Block  Bold  f'T 117,483.96.  "  49.18  " 

176,000  Arkansas  stock  sold  for 108,445.00,  "88.77  ** 

86,000  Michiiran  stocksoldfor 48,147.60.  "  7«.«5  " 

79,000  Alabama  stock  sold  for R6,148.S0,  '*  71 .00  " 

257,555  New  York  stock  sold  for 889,148.04,  **  98.86  " 

472,968  Bonds  and  Mortgages  sold  for 880,861.00,  **  67.n  " 

$1,730,543.  Total $1,104,914.14,  "  83.51      " 

Second.^ A  similar  result  attended  the  use  of  bonds  with  mortgage  collateral 
as  a  basis  for  currency.  On  sudden  forced  sale,  no  matter  how  good  the  security, 
they  were  frequently  sacrificed  at  less  than  their  face.  Again,  it  was  found  that 
•ordmary  precautions  were  not  suflicient  to  insure  a  proper  margin  in  steady  value 
of  real  estate  collateral  above  the  bond  to  secure  which  it  was  mortgaged. 

Third. — The  business  of  currency  issue  being  thus  encouraged  without  reference 
to  its  connection  with  discount  or  other  financial  business,  an  incentive  was  offered 
to  sanguine  and  visionary  individuals  to  exploit  their  credit — with  results  scarcely 
less  disastrous  to  themselves  than  to  the  community  whose  busiuess  they  helped 
•demoralize. 

Fourth. — The  law  encouraged  petty  banking  under  more  or  less  amateur 
management,  with  the  resulting  certainty  of  frequent  petty  failures  however  sound 
might  be  general  conditions. 

Fifth. — No  adequate  distinction  was  made  between  security  and  availability. 
The  result  was  that  any  serious  strain  must  force  upon  the  market  a  larg^  amount 
•of  securities,  the  sale  of  which  below  their  par  or  valuation  by  the  State  officials 
was  as  inevitable  as  was  the  consequent  result  of  somewhat  of  lo*  to  noteholden. 

Sixth. — There  was  a  tendency  to  rigidity  of  circulation.    Though  the  securi- 
ties accepted  by  the  bank  department  were  in  general  procurable  at  such  rates  as 
•did  not  involve  either  large  premiums  or  peculiarly  low  interest,  yet  any  prompt 
4*esponse  to  legitimate  demands  for  more  currency  was  none  the  less  obstructed. 
Experience  elsewhere  has  shown  that  a  20  to  25  per  cent,  increase  in  the  w^antsof 
•a  community  at  one  season  of  the  year  above  those  of  another  is  not  unusual  or 
•abnormal.     For  the  banks  to  create  a  new  investment  demand  for  securities  equal 
to  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  their  circulation  would  be  as  sure  to  involve  some- 
what of  a  rise  in  price  as  would  the  throwing  of  an  equal  amount  of  securities  upon 
the  market,  when  the  currency  was  no  longer  needed,  bring  about  a  substantial 
depreciation.    To  make  the  process  pay,  interest  upon  the  additional  currency 
thus  secured  for  the  short  time  involved,  must  be  sufficient,  not  merely  to  providie 
compensatory  interest,  but  to  make  up  for  the  loss  thus  involved.     In  practice 
this  was  prohibitory,  and  increase  of  currency  was  ordinarily  limited  to  such  as 
might  be  obtained  by  the  deposit  of  whatever  securities  a  bank  might  happen  to 
have;  while  the  possession  of  securities  involved  a  tendency  to  keep  them  on  de- 

Sosit  at  the  Bank  Department,  and  to  takeout  the  full  amount  of  currency  even 
uring  the  season  when  there  was  little  demand  for  it.  The  actual  result  was  the 
natural  one — a  practical  rigidity  of  free  bank  circulation — not,  however,  so  great 
.as  has  of  late  been  the  case  under  the  National  banking  system,  which  the  sacrifice 
involved  in  government  bond  investments,  and  the  effect  of  Federal  legislation 
intentionally  prescribing  rigidity,  has  left  a  petrifaction. 

Seventh. — There  was  an  absolute  lack  of  mutual  support  among  the  banks  of 
the  system.  As  a  result,  however  it  might  be  perfected  without  remedying  this  de- 
fect, from  time  to  time,  in  individual  cases,  noteholders  would  suffer  petty  losses. 
fixperience  showed  that  this  was  the  case,  and  the  uncertainty  thus  kept  alive  as  to 
the  safety  of  well  secured  notes,  was  much  more  serious  than  the  actual  loes  suf- 
Xered. 

REMEDIES. 

The  first  detect  noted  was  corrected  by  the  act  of  1840,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  restricting  the  state  stocks  admitted  on  deposit  to  those  of  the 
State  of  New  York  alone  (even  United  States  stocks  not  being  accepted  until  1849)9 
and  the  earlier  basis — a  5  percent,  stock  at  par-shaving  proved  too  high  a  rating, 
the  act  of  1848  raised  the  basis  to  6  per  cent.  As  to  second,  it  was  not  until  186S 
that  the  Legislature  went  so  far  as  to  discard  mortgages  altogether  as  a  basis  for 
circulation  ;  but  the  terms  upon  which  they  might  be  accepted  were  earlier  made 
so  strict  as  effectually  to  discourage  their  deposit.  The  third  and  fourth  of  the 
•defects  noted  were  to  a  certain  extent  corrected  by  the  legislation  of  1840  and  1844, 
requiring  associations  to  deposit  at  least  $100,000,  and  individual  bankers  at  least 
$50,000,  in  approved  securities  before  they  could  receive  blank  circulating  notes. 

As  to  the  fifth,  sixths  and  seventh  of  the  points  noted  above  no  reform  was  ever 
had.  As  to  the  margin  of  availability,  a  mere  limitation  of  notes  to  be  issued  to  say 
'90  or  some  other  per  cent,  less  than  par  or  official  valuation  would  be  perfectly 
'easy,  and  if  carried  to  the  proper  extent  would  meet  the  difficulty. 

As  to  the  comparative  rigidity  of  the  circulation,  this  is  a  defect  involved  in 
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the  Bjstem  itself,  and,  with  all  its  faults,  !s  not  without  somewhat  of  componsation — 
tbot^h  it  seems  generally  agreed  that  the  balance  of  consideratiunB  is  against 
rigidity. 

As  to  the  seventh  defect  noted,  the  mutual  support  desirable  to  perfect  in  this- 
r<^ard  the  free  banking  system,  would  have  been  so  much  less  than  that  necessary 
in  the  Safety  Fund  system  (where  such  mutual  support  was  tlie  main  security 
offered)  that  it  could  have  been,  and  probably  would  have  been,  provided  in  some 
one  of  numerous  piucticable  ways,  which  would  not  have  been  complicated  in  ad- 
ministration or  burdensome  to  the  banks. 

Results. 

In  the  case  of  free  banking,  as  earlier  in  the  Safety   Fund  experience,  legisla- 
tion, to  remedy  such  defects  as  were  disclosed  by  experience,    was  on  the  whole- 
prompt  and  effective,  lis  noted  at  pages  3(K)  and  801. 

It  was  during  the  first  twelve  years  tliat  were  suffered  most  of  the  disasters 
which  were  afterwards  made  impossible.  Abstra<;ting  as  to  banks  which 
failed  before  1850  the  results  shown  at  page 3()3. it  is  found  that  for  twelve  years, 
with  an  average  circulation  of  16.000,000,  the  actu;d  loss  to  noteholders  was  for- 
the  whole  period  $826,000,  or  $iJ7,300  per  year — less  than  half  of  one  per  cent. 
on  the  average  circulation.  For  the  latter  period,  l^<51-05,  the  total  failures 
resulted  in  an  average  loss  of  f4,8'J0  per  annum  upon  an  average  circulation  of 
$32,000,000  outstanding  ;  while  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  seems  to 
indicate  that,  with  the  exception  of  rare  petty  losses  of  a  sm-ill  part  of  the  circula- 
tion of  individual  banks,  there  were  no  other  against  which  to  perfect  the  security 
of  the  system  it  was  necessary  to  provide. 

In  its  experimental  days"  the  ¥ve.Q  Banking  .;ystem  had  made  but  a  poor 
Bhowing*  in  comparison  with  its  Safety  Fund  rival  * ;  but  after  it  had  been 
perfected  m  the  light  of  experiment,  it  was  so  nearly  a  secure  system  as  to  have 
beeo  accepted  with  universal  approval  as  the  model  upon  which  National  banking 
should  be  planned. 

SAFETY  F(J:VD  vh.  BO^D  DEPOSIT. 

(rt)  AS  TO  SECURITY. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  systems  so  thoroughly  tested  in  New  York  State  seems- 
to  leave  little  room  for  preference  between  them  on  the  mere  matter  of  security. 
From  its  very  nature,  being,  as  it  were,  a  Lloyds  Insurance  system,  the  Safety 
Fund  plan  avoide<lfrom  the  first  the  one  defect  in  this  regard  which  in  the  case  of 
of  the  Free  Banking  system  remained  uncorrected  to  the  end — that  of  unsupported- 
respoDsibility    of    mdividual    petty    institutions    and    of    separate   petty    funds. 
The  losses  on  this  account  had,  "however,  proved  so   petty  in  the  latter  years- 
of  the   Free  Banking   systeu),   and  so   easy   and   certain    would    have    been  a 
remedy  had  the  matter  ever  become  a  serious  one,  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  consider 
it  38  a  make-weight  in  the  comparison.     It  may,  therefore,  be  assiuued  that,  in  its- 
perfected  shape,  each,  the  Safety  Fund  and  the  Bond  Deposit  system  of  New  York, 
was  satisfactory  as  regards  the  security  of  the  circulation. 

{h)  AS  TO  COST. 

In  this  regard  the essenti.al  comparison  is  between  the  net  expense  and  trouble- 
to  banks,  connected  with  similar  amounts  of  circulation  under  the  respective  sys- 
tems.    Eliminating  features  common  to  both,  this  comes  down  to  a  i'omparison  of 
the  average  rate  of  the  insurance  assessment  required   by   the  safety'  fund  system 
and  the  average  loss  by  the  investment  retpurenients  of  the  bond  deposit  plan.    So- 
long  as  the  reauired  safety  fund  jissessnient  was  above  one-half  [)er  cent,  annually, 
and  the  bond  deposits  permitted  to  be  made  in  a  large  range  of  investment  securi- 
ties, the  bond  deposit  plan  was  undoubtedly  at  least   as  economical  as  tlie  other. 
But  in  the  fai^eof  experience  showmg  that  the  safety  fund  plan  as  [)erfected   would 
have  required  less  than  J  per  cent,  anrujal  insurance  assessment  upon  circulation — 
while  it  had  proved  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  bond  dejjosit  system  safe,  to- 
limit  the  securities  deposited  to  a  few  of  gilt  edged  classes — the  comparison  steadily 
turns  in  favor  of  superior  economy  of  the  safety  fund  system. 

(C)   AS  TO  ELASTICITY. 

As  compared  with  (b),  which  nu^ludes  expense  directly  paid  by  the  banker,  this 
bead  involves  the  opportunities  offered  hin»  to  serve   the    [)ublii.-.*     For,    whatever 


•  In  the •ecunty  of  the  public  under  each  Hyutem,  our  experience  ni  th«;  failure  of  tin  Safety  Fund- 
buika,  and  about  three  tiroes  that  number  of  free  bHukti,  proves  that  the  coiitri))uttoni!>  of  half  of  one  per 
eent.  anonallyon  the  capital  of  the  Safety  Fund  Hank's,  has  thim  tar  afforded  an  much  protection,  oh  the 
depoait  with  the  Comptroller,  by  the  free  banka.  of  a  Duni  iioininally  equal  lo  all  the  bill>^  i >ued  to  thero 
It  will  be  aeen,  by  reference  to  a  statement  under  the  head  of  iimolveni  free  bank;*,  that  the  iohs  to  bilt> 
koldefi,  oo  tbesoppoeition  that  all  the  securities  had  been  stockri  of  this  State  and  bonds  and  mortgages,. 
would  bsve  been  orer  16  per  cent.,  while  the  actual  loss  has  beeu  nearly  39  per  ceui— Comptroller  A.    C^ 
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may  be  speculative  rates  or  interest  caused  by  plethora  or  BtrinKcncjr  of  carrmcj, 
the  leg:itin)&te  borrower  is  mainly  interested  in  the  rate  at  which  during' theaeuou 
when  he  most  needs  advances  he  can  secure  them  ;  and  this  depends  nlffloit  en- 
tirely upon  the  relative  ease  or  dlflii^ulty  with  which  an  increase  of  currency  cu 
be  had  to  meet  temporary  business  demands. 

Elasticity  is  the  essential  feature  oC  a  Ratety  fund  as  compared  with  a  bond  de- 
posit system.  The  limitations  upon  elasticity  —  obatmctions  to  temporary  in- 
crease ot  circulation  —  are  noted  at  page  8M  above.  It  only  remaini  here  to 
compare  the  actual  results  of  these  two  systems  co-existing  in  the  aame  8Ulr, 
under  similar  circumstances,  during  the  years  when  both  were  in  succenful  opmii. 
tion.  The  twodiac-rams  which  follow  are  their  own  best  explanation,  'una  Ibe 
character  ot  the  exliiblt  is  so  marked  that  comment  is  superfluous. 
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«TATVS  WHEN  SUPPRESSED  BY  FEDERAL  LEdlSLATION. 

Such  had  been  the  career  of  New  York  State  bank  currency,  which  was  artii- 
tranly  clowd  by  the  act  ot  1863,  pi-oviding  tor  national  banks  and  their  currency, 
and  by  later  acts,  including  that  of  1865,  by  which  State  bank  notes  were  driven 
by  a  ten  iier  cent,  tax  from  the  rivalry  they  still  maintained.  The  experience  had 
been  nioKt  instrui'tive,  and  its  results  most  satisfactory— creditable  alike  to  the 
business  habits  and  legislative  aptitude  of  the  State. 

Under  the  old  churtent  securing  a  monopoly  ot  banking  in  a  comparatjvely 
few  lar^e  institutions,  during  the  first  quarter  centui-y — 1T91-181S — no  noteholder 
had  losi  a  dollar.  Even  during  the  next  fourteen  years  of  indiscriminate  bank- 
ing— 18ir>-18:>H — the  loHS  to  noteholders  had  averaged  less  than  1^  per  cenC,  and 
probably  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  circulation. 

The'Saletv  Fund  act  then  ran  twelve  years— 1829- 1 841 — before  a  ftiugle  note- 
holder suffered— though  the  panic  of  1837  had  meanwhile  swept  the  counti^,  and 
with  liie  uniendmenta  to  the  Safety  Fund  act  that  were  promptly  tnsde  W  Uwir 
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necessity  was  developed,  not  merely  were  the  actual  losses  to  the  noteholders  less 
than  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  circulation  for  the  full  period 
18S9-1866,  but  they  were  such  in  character  as  to  show  that,  had  the  amendments 
subsequently  adopted  been  ori^nally  incorporated  in  the  law,  and  the  system  left 
undisturbed  to  serve  the  whole  State,  not  only  would  the  noteholders  never  have 
lost  a  dollar,  but  the  annual  assessment  necessary  to  secui'e  this  would  have 
■averaged  less  than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  or  thi*ee-cighths 
percent,  upon  circulation. 

The  Free  Banking  system,  adopted  in  1888  as  a  political,  rather  than  a  financial 
reform,  had  in  it«  turnlearned  b\'  its  mistakes  until,  with  a  loss  for  the  whole  period 
avera^ng  le»8  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  a  year  on  its  circulation,  there  liad 
not  been  a  failure  since  1861  in  which  the  notes  were  not  at  once  redeemed  in  full ; 
while  the  success  of  the  system  had  made  it  the  model  upon  which  Secretary  Chase 
planned  the  National  Banking  system. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  intended  to  suggest  that  noteholders  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  many  charges  other  than  those  above  calculated.  These  charges,  how- 
ever, were  the  faults  of  the  imperfect  commerce  of  the  time,  were  not  chai^eable 
to  any  system  of  banking,  and  were  cured  as  commercial  facilities  developed.  For 
example,  before  the  arrangements  by  which  all  notes  were  issued  in  blank  and 
registered  by  a  State  ofRcial,  the  loss  to  the  community  by  counterfeits  was  large, 
though  not  entering  into  the  reports  of  or  concerning  banks.  Again,  during  the 
earl^  part  of  the  century  communication  was  so  imperfect,  and  commercial  organ- 
ization so  lacking,  that  for  these  reasons  alone  exchange  often  commanded  Ingh 
rates — until,  arrangements  having  been  made  for  redemption  agencies  at  New 
York.  Albany  and  afterwards  Troy,  this  factor  betrume  unimportant,  and — the 
banks  voluntarily  bettering  the  provisions  of  the  law — soon  practically  disap- 
peared.* 

Nor  is  it  intimated  here  that  either  system  was  perfect.     As  alremly  noted,  the 
safety  fund  assessments  on  capital  should  have  been  transferred  to  circulation — 
aad  doubtless  would  have  been,  except  that  for  its  last  twenty-five  years  the  safety 
fund  system  was  a  survival,  albeit  a  vigorous  one,   and  already"  superseded  by 
**Free  Banking.*'    On  the  other  hand  the  comparative  rigidity  of  the  free  banking 
circulation  was  so  supplemented  by  the  perfect  elasticity  of  the  safety  fund  system, 
until  both  were  alike  pushed  aside  by  the  national  banking  acts,  that  its  inconvenience 
Was  not  felt.    Though  the  free  banking  system  had  had  ten  years  of  safety  fund  ex- 
perience to  guide  it,  its  own  earlier  yeai's  were  those  of  greater  disaster  than  that 


•  The  apprehension,  that  a  redemption  at  par  in  New  York  would  Bend  back  the  notes  noon  the  bank, 
and  leave  their  place  to  be  filled  by  a  less  valuable  currency ;  or,  that  the  banks  thus  reueemini;  at  par 
woald  be  reatricted  lo  their  clrcularion  and  curtailed  in  their  profits,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  experience 
of  thoee  iMUika  which  have  for  a  long  time  kept  their  notes  at  par  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  the  followinff  table,  five  banks  have  been  selected,  which  keep  their  notes  at  par  in  New  York  and 
five  with  correaponalnff  capitals,  which  redeem  under  the  law  at  half  of  one  per  cent.  The  comparison 
estBiidi  to  font  qnartm,  and  the  aggregate  circulation  for  the  year  for  the  Ave  banks  which  redeem  at  par 

IS  ••••..•.••    .•  ••••.. 93, 3*il  ,vt  O 

While  the  circulation  of  the  other  five  is _  8,232,218 

Kxoeee  in  favor  of  par  redemptions 

The  details  are  given  below  : 


$97,757 


Capital. 


Registered  Circulation. 


Feb.l,M5    Mayl.       Aug.  1. 


Nov.  1. 


Total  Circu- 
lation of 

the  4 
quarters. 


Rkdbui  at  far  : 
A  Mannfactarers*  Bank. 

BighlacdBank 

Wcatcheeter  Connty  Bank 

Bodeon  River  Bank. 

Bank  of  Poaghkeepaie 


RKDm  at  ^  DiscouiTT. 

Bmk  of  Monroe 

Herkimer  Connty  Bank , 

Jdlenon  Connty  Bank. 

fteaben  Connty  Bank. 

Livingston  Connty  Bank , 


$aoo,ooo 

$207,018 

$288,934 

$186,516 

$234,228 

200,00c 

190,329 

180,9'i3 

173,121 

189.528 

20«>,000 

177,171 

170,411 

127,852 

180.586 

150,000 

131,3.22 

129,298 

126.029 

180,586 

100,000 

128,141 

141,887 

119,132 

142,132 

$300,000 

$140,208 

$111,261 

$181,122 

$240,971 

200,000 

189,078 

161,889 

120,578 

188.681 

200,000 

188,261 

177,870 

l.VJ,092 

187,562 

150,000 

151,445 

167,874 

154,147 

161,024 

100,000 

127,365 

1 

134,051 

130,611 

134,138 

$866,711 
744,801 
666,020 
532,511 
529.982 

$8,829,975 


$709,.'^ 
660,296 
701,775 
684,490 
626,166 

$3,2«,218 


The  following  comparison  between  the  Farmers'  Bank  Oi  Troy,  which  redeems  its  notes  at  par  in  the 
dtj  of  New  York,  and  the  other  Incorporated  banks  of  the  same  place,  the  iiote>*  of  which  nre  at  a  discount, 
shows  a  more  striking  result  than  the  above.    The  comparigou  is  made  for  the  sumo  period  of  time: 


Ffenners'Bank 

Bank  of  Troy 

Ifeichsnts'  and  Mechanics*  Bank 
TroyCHyBsnk 


Capital. 


$278,000 
440,000 
300,000 
800,000 


Circulation. 


Feb.  1.        Mayl.    ,    Aup.  1.    ,    Nov.l. 


$160,761  $180,9-30  $152,075  $196,981  $691,687 

121,861  ld0.1M8  98,0471       120.040  470,896 

84,008  101.7771  91,174!       187,74511  4Q4.«n 

145,700  108,4fyol  W,Wi^       \'»,'»K\  V^^fe 


ToUI. 
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which  befell  ita  rival  in  the  same  period ;  but,  by  1861,  it  had  so  corrected  its  peculiai 
faults  that  its  circulation  was  everywhere  accepted  as  perfectly  secure — ana  in  fact 
was  so  nearly  so  as  scarcely  to  be  criticized  in  that  regard,  except  bv  noting^  that  i1 
depended  entirely  upon  the  credit  of  the  State,  so  far  as  concerned  its  only  satis —  , 
factory  basis  ;  while  the  safety  fund  system  would  have  remained  intact  through— i 
any  public  disaster  that  did  not  involve  anarchy  and  the  wiping  out  of  privat^^ 
obligations. 

The  wel!  earned  reputation  of  New  York  State  bank  currency  is  nowhei  ^ 
better  shown  than  in  the  discussions  in  Congress  of  the  National  Banking  Act  anc. 
the  echoes  thereby  waked  in  New  York.  In  bringing  his  pet  measure  forwart 
Senator  Sherman  not  merely  admitted  the  soundness  of  New  York  State  banl 
currency,  but  urged  as  a  grievance  that  it  was  in  such  high  repute  and  great" -j 
demand*^  throughout  the  West  as  to  command  a  premium  over  local  circulation  anc^. 
constituted  a  great  source  of  profit  to  New  Yorkers,  which  he  urged  should  b^<« 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Government.*  During  the  debates  it  developed  that  'Sev^^ 
York  State  bank  currency  was  selling  at  the  i*ate  of  three  per  cent,  premium  ovei  -^ 

greenbacks;  while  New  York  Senators  and  Representatives  bore  unanimous  witnessjp 
)  its  soundness  and  to  the  patriotism  of  her  banks ;  and  her  bank  superintendent  m. 
protested  in  vain  against  the  fiat  that  drove  her  State  Bank  Currency  out  o:  -« 
circulation.  § 

Even  after  the  issuing  banks  had  become  National  Banking  associations  so  grea#"- 
was  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  old  State  Bank  notes  that  they  were  kept  ii 
circulation  together  with  the  National  Bank  Currency, — to  the  amazement  an< 
disgust  of  Senator  Sherman  and  other  National  Bank  advocatesf — whereupon  th< 
coup  de  grace  was  given,  and — not  because  it  was  too  bad,  but  because  it  was 
good  ;  not  because  the  people  had  no  confidence  in  it,  but  because  they  preferre< 
it  to  National  Bank  notes — was  State  Bank  Currency  suppressed  by  a  prohibitory 
tax  of  10  per  cent. 


*  ^'According  to  a  recent  Btatement  which  I  have  before  me,  the  circulation  of  banks  in  the  Bast 
States  haa  now  reached  about  f  1S0,000.000 ;  and  of  that  amount  one-third  is  computed  to  be  in  the  Weate 
conntry.    I  have  no  doubt  that  we  are  now  circulating  in  the  We»t  $40,000,000  or  paper  money  issned  by  t 
banks  of  the  East,  and  we  are  paying  to  the  East  the  interest  on  this  $40,000,000,  which  we  had  much  rather 
in  these  times  of  difficulty  pay  to  the  United  States/'— iSemator  John  Sherman,  January  8, 1863. 

t  *'The  National  Banks  were  intended  to  supersede  the  State  Bank.  Both  cannot  exist  together.  Tet 
while  the  national  system  is  extending,  the  issues  of  State  Banks  have  not  materially  decreased.  Indeed, 
many  local  banks  have  been  converted  into  National  Banks  and  yet  carefully  kept  out.  their  State  Bank 
circulation.  *  *  *  It  is  far  better  at  once  to  abandon  the  National  Banking  system  than  to  leave  It  as  a 
cloak  for  State  Bank  iwues.'''— Senator  John  Hherman,  February  17,  IS&^i. 

$  "  What  I  have  stated  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  local  bank  currency  is  well  known  to  the  conntry. 
Why,  sir,  I  read  to  the  Senate  the  day  before  yesterday  the  price  at  which  this  money  was  selltfg  in  tba 
City  of  New  York,  and  it  was  2^  per  cent,  premium  as  quoted  ;  and  a  banker  from  that  city  told  me  it  wtf 
three  the  evening  of  that  day.  It  is  better  and  will  ever  remain  bettc.  than  greenbacks  in  my  judgment.^'-- 
Senator  Lazarus  W.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  February  13, 1863. 

"I  shall  vote  against  this  proposition  because  it  invo  ves  in  itself  a  declaration  that  Congress  means 
that  State  banks  shall  wind  up  their  affairs.  *  «  *  Our  state  banks  have  cut^tained  the  Government. 
They  hive  been  the  Rothschilds  and  the  Barings  to  whom  we  have  gone  for  our  funds  in  order  to  carry  on 
this  war.  Wlien  Congress  met  in  July,  1861,  we  found  our  flnancial  affairs  in  the  utmost  embarrassment. 
We  passed  a  bill  authorizing  a  loan  of  f -250.000,000.  What  woh  doii<«  ?  Where  did  we  gel  the  funds  ?  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  went  to  New  York  with  trembijip.  'I'he  bankers  there  met  him  nobly,  gen- 
erously, and  provided  him  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  Uoverument.  The  Lmnks  uf  the  CItv  of  New 
York  alone  placed  in  his  hands  f  10.5.000. 000  -nearly  double  the  amount  of  their  capital :  and  at  thf-t  day  the 
banks  of  the  State  of  New  York  alone  hold  150  per  cent,  of  their  (upiu«l  in  the  stocks  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  here  we  are  declaring  hostility  against  these  institutions  from  which  we  have  derived  our  pecuniary 
support  during  the  existence  of  this  rebellion."— 5^r<ntor  La  Harris,  of  New  York,  Feb.  14,  1863. 

Inhisreportfor  18(>2.  theN.  Y.  Superintcudentof  Banking,  utifr  referring  totnerecommendations  of  Sec- 
retarv  Ctiase,  t'ays :  "Tt»e  Secretary  adds:  'the  recent  experience  »»f  t^everal  Slates  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  painfully  illustrates  the  Justice  of  these  observations,  and  enforces  by  the  most  cogent  practical 
arguments  tne  duty  of  protecting  commerce  and  indiistrv  against  tue  recurrence  of  euch  disorders.*  How- 
ever truthful  these  remarks  maybe  in  regard  to  the  institutions  and  currency  of  some  portions  of  the 
country,  they  certainly  do  not  apply  to  New  York,  and  furnish  no  basis  for  iuterference  with  her  Insti- 
tutions :  "  while  in  1863  he  added  : 

*'  Whatever  may  he  the  action  of  Congress  in  the  premises,  I  have  full  faith  that  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  will  protect  its  honor,  and  the  interests  of  a  common  con«>tituency,  with  dignity  and  firmness,  lender 
the  existing  laws  no  person  can  issue,  within  this  State,  notes  to  circulate  as  money,  without  depositing  the 
required  securities  in  this  department.  Without  legislative  instruction  to  the  contrary.  It  will  be  my  anty. 
during  my  continuance  in  oflice,  to  enforce  this  provision  against  all  associations  or  Individuals  clidming 
authoritv  from  any  other  source.  If  occusion  require,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  bring  the  question  to  the  test 
of  judicial  decision,  that  we  may  leamauthoritatively  what  powers  oyer  local  Institutionaare  still  left  to  th*^ 
States.'* 
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In  my  judgment  the  gravest  defect  in  our  present  financial  system  is  its  lack  of 
tUuiicity.  ♦  »  ♦  Thedemand  for  mow^yy  in  this  country,  is  so  irregular 
that  an  amount  of  circulation  whi^h  will  be  ample  during  ten  months  of  the  year, 
vnH  frequently  prove  so  deficient  during  the  other  two  months  as  to  cause  strin- 
geney  and  commercial  disaster.  The  crops  of  the  country  have  reached  proportions 
$o  immense  that  their  movement  to  market^  in  August  and  September,  annually 
causes  a  dangerous  absorption  of  money.  The  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  during  those  months  may  entail  heavy  losses  upon  the  agri- 
cultural as  well  as  upon  other  business  interests, — Seorbtabt  Windom  in  ii 
report  for  1890. 
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CAIVADIA]^  BA^K-IVOTE  CURREIVCY. 

CONDITIONS  PRIOR  TO  1867. 

The  awakening  interest  in  the  subject  of  currency  reform,  and  especially  in  the 
problems  involved  in  securing  a  safe  and  elastic  bank  note  currency,  seems  suffi- 
cient justification  for  the  presentation  in  this  series  of  the  experience  of  Canada  in 
this  regard. 

Though  there  are  many  interesting  points  connected  with  the  earlier  history  of 
Canadian  banking,  the  scojh?  of  the  present  sketch  must  be  confined  mainly  to  the 
period  since  the  Confederation  of  1867. 


"Free  Banking. 


» 


Already  at  that  time  the  free  banking  stage  in  Canada  had  been  passed.  In 
1851,  in  addition  to  the  regularly  chartered  institutions,  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  establishment  of  banks  of  issue  based  on  the  **  free  banking  "  system  in  force 
at  the  time  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Each  bank  incorporated  under  the  Act  was 
required  to  deposit  with  the  designated  Provincial  officials  not  less  than  $100,000  in 
government  debentures,  as  security  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  its  notes,  of 
which  an  amount  equal  to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  thus  deposited  might  be  issued. 
Only  five  banks  were  ever  established  under  the  Act,  and  the  experience  of  a 
few  yeui*8  was  sutTicient  to  demonstrate  that  these  were  incapable  of  successful 
competition  with  the  other  chartered  banks  of  Canada,  so  that,  before  the  year  1867, 
they  had  either  passed  out  of  existence  or,  securing  more  favorable  charters  from 
the  Legislature,  had  retired  their  notes  thus  s|>ecially  secured,  withdrawn  their 
bonds,  and  taken  their  places  alongside  the  older  chartered  institutions. 

An  otfort  was  made  about  the  same  time  to  reduce  the  circulation  of  the  char- 
tered hanks  to  a  similar  basis  by  otToring  a  material  reduction  of  the  tax  on  circula- 
tion ill  cases  where  such  banks  should  give  up  a  portion  of  their  charter  privileges 
of  issue,  accepting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  privilege  of  issuing  additional  circulation 
based  upon  holdings  of  specie  and  government  bonds — which,  though  retained  in  the 
possession  of  the  individual  banks,  wore  to  be  pledged  as  a  special  security  for  the 
redemption  of  the  notes  issued.  This  also  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  desired 
by  the  (Jovernment,  viz.,  tlie  replacement  of  tlie  existing  issues  by  a  system  of  cur- 
rency based  upon  the  bonds  of  the  Governnent. 

Tax  on  Circulation. 

In  !S53  the  annual  tax  of  one  per  cent,  which  had  existed  since  1841  was  made 
to  apply  only  to  the  average  amount  by  which  the  notes  in  circulation  should  exceed 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  and  government  bonds  held  by  the 
bank— a  nioasuro,  the  effect  of  wliitrh  was  to  permit  the  free  issue  of  notes  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  bank's  holdings  of  specie  and  government  bonds — in  addition  to 
which  each  bank  might  issue  further  circulation  up  to  the  amount  of  its  paid-up 
capital,  subject  to  a  tax  of  one  per  centum  upon  the  average  amount  of  such  not^ 
in  circulation.  This  naturally  encouraged  somewhat  larger  holdings  of  government 
bonds. 

Provincial  Notes. 

In  1866  an  Act  was  passed  Jiuthorizing  the  issue  of  Provincial  notes  to  the 
amount  of  $5,000,000.  It  was  designed  that  tliese  notes  should  supplant  the  issues 
of  the  banks,  and  to  this  end  arrangcMnents  were  authorized  to  be  made  with  the 
several  banks  to  induce  tliem  to  surrender  tlie  right  of  issuing  circulation  granted 
them  by  their  charters.    In  return  for  such  a  surrender  each  bank  was  to  receive 
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irom  the  Province  each  year  until  the  expiration  of  its  charter  a  payment  of  5  per 
<?ent  upon  the  volume  of  notes  surrendered.    The  government  debentures  thereto- 
fore held  by  the  banks  as  security  for  then*  notes  were  to  be  exchangeable  at  par 
for  equal  amounts  of  the  new  Provincial  notes. 

Only  one  institution,  however — the  Bank  of  Montreal — accepted  the  terms  of 
the  Act.  The  others  not  only  refused  to  make  any  arrangement  for  the  retirement 
of  their  notes,  but  began  an  agitation  which  resulted  later  in  their  obtaining  even 
more  favorable  charters. 

SITUATION  IN  1867. 

The  Confederation  of  the  several  Provinces  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in 
1867,  therefore,  found  nearly  forty  bank  charters  in  force,  though  the  number  of 
banks  in  actual  operation  was  not  more  than  thirty,  which,  by  the  system  of 
branches,  had  in  all  several  hundred  banking  offices.     These  in  the  main  possessed 
the  right  of  issuing  circulating  notes  as  they  should  see  fit,  unsecured  by  special 
deposit,  and  limited  in  amount  only  by  the  aggregate  of  their  paid-up  capital  plus 
the  amount  of  specie  and  government  bonds  held.   In  regard  to  nearly  every  detail 
there  was  some  diversity.    In  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  for  example,  the  charters 
as  a  rule  contained  a  provision  for  the  double  liability  of  the  stockholders  ;  while 
the  stockholders  of  one  bank  were  under  no  liability  beyond  the  amount  of  capital 
subscribed ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Banque  du  Peuple,  at  Montreal,  the  ''  principal 
partners  "  were  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  bank  without  limit.    In  New  Brunswick 
the  later  charters  had  provided  for  double  liability  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice in  the  Province  of  Canada,  though  some  of  the  earlier  charters  had  imposed 
only  liability  for  the  amount  of  stock  subscribed.    In  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 
the  aggregate  liabilities  of  any  one  bank  were  limited  to  three  times  the  capital 
stock,  and  in  New  Brunswick  to  twice  the  capital.    In  details  of  less  importance 
the  diversity  was  even  greater. 

ACT  OF  1871. 

After  the  Confederation  in  1867  several  attempts  were  made  at  banking  legis- 
lation before  the  final  perfection  and  passage  in  1871  of  a  general  Banking  Act 
(34  Vic.,  Ch.  5,  April  14,  1871),  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  system. 

It  continued  for  ten  years  the  charters  of  the  principal  oanks  in  existence  at  the 
time  and  provided  for  the  incorporation  of  new  banks  for  periods  not  exceeding  ten 
years.  A  subscribed  capital  of  $500,000  was  required,  $100,000  of  which  must  be 
]>aid  up  before  business  could  be  commenced,  and  an  additional  $100,000  within  two 
years  thereafter.  As  to  note  circulatioii,  the  cliief  requirements  were  (1)  that  the 
total  amount  in  circulation  should  not  exceed  the  unimpaired  paid  up  capital ;  (2) 
that  no  note  for  asmaller  denomination  than  $4  should  be  issued  ;  and  (3)  that  each 
bank  must  receive  its  own  notes  at  par  in  payments  to  any  of  its  branches,  but  was 
not  obliged  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie  or  Dominion  notes  except  at  the  place 
where  they  were  made  payable — the  chief  place  of  busmess.  The  tax  on  circulation 
was  not  to  apply  to  notes  issued  by  banks  incorporated  under  this  Act. 

All  charters  thereafter  granted  enforced  the  principle  of  double  liability  of 
stockholders  for  all  obligations,  including  deposits  as  well  as  circulation.  Monthly 
returns  of  condition  were  required  to  be  made  to  the  Finance  Department. 

The  act  contained  little  new  legislation — being  mainly  re-enactment  of  earlier 
statutes  applying  to  some  or  all  of  the  banks. 

ACT  OF  1880. 

The  bank  charters  having  been  granted  for  only  ten  years,  their  expiration  in 
1881  called  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  Bank  Act  and  was  the  occasion  for  a  care- 
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ful  revision  and  re-enactment  previous  to  the  rechartering  of  the  banks.   The  mos:!^^ 

important  of  the  amendments  made  at  this  time  (Act  of  May  5,  1880,  43  Vict 

Ch.  22),  was  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  in  case  of  insolvency  the  circulating  - 
notes  of  the  insolvent  bank  were  to  be  a  first  charge  upon  its  assets.     This  marl 
an  important  step  in  the  development  of  a  safe  currency.     Previous  to  1881  11 
noteholders  had  had  no  such  advantage  over  depositors  or  other  creditors  in  tl 
distribution  of  the  assets  of  an  insolvent  bank.     So  long  as  the  assets  should  prov^ 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  liabilities,  the  noteholders  were  sure  of  ultimate  paymen' 
but  the  prior  lien  now  given  acted  as  a  guaranty  not  only  of  an  ultimate,  but  of 
speedy  redemption. 

In  the  period  between  1871  and  1881  there  were  six  bank  failures,  in  the 
of  four  of  which  both  noteholders  and  depositors  were  paid  in  full ;  in  the  case 
one,  the  Bank  of  Acadia,  closed  in  1873,  information  is  not  obtainable  ;  while  in  tl 
case  of  the  sixth  both  noteholders  and  other  creditoi*s  received  57J^  cents  on  tl 
dollar.  This  was  a  small  bank,  the  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Montreal,  which  had  a  ps 
up  capital  of  $195,000.    At  the  time  of  suspension  (May,  1879),  its  total  liabiliti< 
amounted  to  $547,000,  of  which  about  $150,000  was  in  the  form  of  outstandin 
notes.     From  the  assets,  the  nominal  value  of  which  was  $720,000,  sufficient  fun( 
were  realized  to  meet  but  573^  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities.     It  was  this  experience, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  theoretical  grounds  that  led  to  the  important  amendment 
above  noted,  whereby,  in  case  of  any  subsequent  failure,  the  notes  should  become 
a  first  charge  upon  the  assets. 

It  so  happens  that  between  1881  and  1891  there  were  likewise  six  failures.  In 
every  case  the  notes  were  paid  in  full,  being  a  first  charge  upon  the  assets ;  in  three 
cases  only  were  the  depositors  also  paid  in  full ;  in  one  case  they  finally  received 
995a  cents  on  the  dollar,  but  only  after  some  delay ;  in  another  instance  the  divi- 
dends to  depositors  amounted  to  66f  per  cent,  of  their  claims ;  while  the  sixth  ift 
still  unsettled,  but  promises  only  a  small  dividend  to  depositors. 

BANK  ACT  OF  1890.— THE  PRESENT  LAW. 

With  the  year  1890  the  question  of  renewing  the  bank  charters  was  once  more 
opened  up  for  discussion.  The  Government,  desirous  of  acting  most  intelligently, 
called  together  a  conference  of  the  leading  bankers  of  Canada  to  consider  the  sit- 
uation and  assist  in  the  formulation  of  a  plan  for  the  coming  ten  years.  The 
recommendations  of  this  conference,  though  in  no  wise  binding  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, received  marked  attention  and  were  quite  generally  adopted.  It  is  to  the 
suggestion  of  this  body  that  the  one  important  provision  of  the  amendments  finally 
adopted — the  **  Bank  Circulation  Redemption  Fund  " — must  be  attributed. 

The   Reserve  Question. 

In  regard  to  the  proposal  brought  forward  by  the  Government  to  require  a 
fixed  cash  reserve  bearing  certain  definite  relations  to  deposits,  much  as  now  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  by  our  National  Banks,  the  following  from  a  well  known 
banker  and  financier  of  Canada  so  adequately  illustrates  the  attitude  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  towards  the  suggestions  of  this  Conference  that  it  is  quoted : 

*'  Almost  the  only  point  upon  which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  bad  reference  to  the  cash  reflcrrw. 
**  No  limit  to  thc^e  in  Bet  by  the  Act,  and  many  banlcers  and  Members  of  Parliament  favored  a  minimum 
*'  monthly  average.  Indeed  the  Government  had  a  clause  in  the  draft  of  the  Act  fixing  a  minimom  caolk 
**  reserve,  which  could  not  ho  drawn  upon,  instead  of  an  average  reserve,  which  woald  have  enabled  a  bank 
**  to  use  its  reserve  in  an  emergency.    Instead  of  being  amended,  the  clause  was  struck  oat,** 

Principal  Details  of  the  Act. 

Taking  up  the  Act  itself,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the  more  import- 
ant of  the  provisions  relating  to  the  establishment  of  banks  and  the  details  of  note 
issue,  many  of  which  date  from  the  Act  of  1871,  though  still  more  are  of  later  origin 
or  modified  forms  of  the  earlier  provisions. 

Capital  Stock. — The  capital  stock  subscribed  shall  not  be  less  than  $500,000^  of 
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vhich  $250,000  must  be  actually  paid  in  in  cash  and  temporarily  lodged  with  the 
Minister  of  Finance  until  a  certiflcate  is  obtained  from  the  Treasury  Board. 
)ivid4*n«ls  must  not  impair  the  paid  up  capital,  nor  can  a  dividend  of  more  than  8 
ter  cent.  |)er  annum  be  declared  until  the  surplus  reserve  fund  shall  equal  80  per 
ent.  of  tiie  paid  up  capital. 

Reserves. — The  ratio  that  reserves  shall  bear  to  liabilities  is  not  prescribed  in 
ny  Dv:iy.  It  is,  however,  provided  that  40  per  cent,  of  such  reserves  as  sliall  be 
*ld  must  be  in  the  form  of  Dominion  notes. 

Shareliohfer's  HabiHtyis  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  stock  subscribed,  in  addi- 
an  to  any  portion  not  fully  paid  up. 

Note  Issnes. — With  but  two  exceptions  notes  may  be  issued  up  to  the  paid  up 
^pital.  The  exceptions  are  The  British  Bank  of  North  America  and  La  Banque  du 
euple  neitht^r  of  which  is  permitted  to  issue  circulating*  notes  to  an  amount 
-eater  than  7.")  per  cent,  of  its  paid  up  capital  without  depositing  with  the  Minister 
■  Finance  either  cash  or  bonds  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  a  security  for  all 
sueH  above  the  75  per  cent,  limit.    The  issue  of  bank  notes  under  $6  is  prohibited. 

Penalties  for  excessive  issues  have  been  provided  as  follows  : 

Less  than  $1,000 Penalty  equal  to  excess. 

Between  $1,000  and  $20.000 •*  of         $1,000 

**       $20,000  and  $100,000 "  of  10,000 

"       $100,000  and  $200,000 "  of  50,000 

Above  $200,000 "  of        100,000 

In  1883  money  penalties  were  fii-st  substituted  for  forfeiture  of  charter  which 
id  prev^iously  been  the  penalty  for  over-issue.  But  the  tines  then  imposed  were 
lucn  lighter  than  the  present  ones,  so  light  in  fact  that  the  profit  to  be  derived 
om  the  use  of  notes  above  the  legal  limit  in  certain  cases  might  more  than 
impensate  the  bank  for  the  penalty.  For  example,  the  flue  for  an  over-issue  of 
{0,000  had  been  only  $100 — ^just  %oi\  per  cent.  However,  the  aggregate  issues  of 
1  the  banks  in  the  system  has  never  approached  the  legal  limit,  and  the  official 
itums  show  bvtt  few  cases  in  which  this  point  was  availed  of  by  banks  desiring  to 
icrease  their  issues  under  an  emergency. 

Security. — Notes  are  o.  first  charge  against  all  the  assets  of  the  issuing  bank, 
Lcluding  the  double  liability  of  stockholders.  No  deposit  of  bonds  as  special 
scurit y  is  required,  except  in  the  case  of  the  two  banks  mentioned  above,  for  any 
sues  in  excess  of  75  per  cent,  of  their  capital  stock. 

**  Bank  Circulation  Redemjition  Fund.'' — Each  bank  is  obliged  to  keep  on 
eposit  with  the  Minister  of  Finance  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  five  per  cent,  of  its 
veragre  circulation  for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  which  deposit  bears  interest  at  the 
ite  of  three  per  cent.  In  case  of  the  susnension  of  any  bank,  its  notes  shall  draw 
iterest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  from  the  date  of  suspension  until  such  date  as 
I  named  by  the  Directors  for  their  redemption.  If  the  bank  fails  to  make  provision 
3r  the  payment  of  its  notes  with  accrued  interest  within  two  months  from  date  of 
uspension,  the  Minister  of  Finance  shall  appoint  a  day  upon  which  he  will  redeem 
ucii  notes  with  interest  from  the  **  Redemption  Fund,"  and  upon  such  day  they 
ball  cease  to  bear  interest. 

The  amount  thus  paid  from  this  fund  in  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  a 
uspended  bank  in  excess  of  the  contribution  of  that  bank  to  the  fund,  with  what- 
fver  interest  may  have  accrued,  shall  be  ultimately  recovered  from  the  assets  of 
he  bank  in  question  if  its  assets  are  sufficient.  But  pending  such  reimbursement 
he  other  banks  shall  be  called  upon  to  make  good  the  amounts  by  which  their 
lontributions  shall  have  been  reduced  below  the  5  per  cent,  limit;  &ut  such  calls 
ipon  them  shall  not  exceed  one  per  cent,  in  any  one  year. 

Redemption  Agencies. — E^ch  bank  '*  shall  make  such  regulations  as  are  neces- 
ary  to  ensure  the  circulation  at  par  in  any  and  every  part  of  Canada"  of  all  its 
lotes;  "and  towards  this  purpose  the  bank  shall  eslahlish  agencies  for  the 
edemption  and  payment  of  its  notes  at  the  cities  of  Halifax,  St.  John,  Charlotte- 
own,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Victoria,  and  at  su(^h  other  places  as  are, 
rom  time  to  time,  designated  by  the  Treasury  Board."  Each  bank  shall  also 
eceive  its  own  notes  at  par  at  each  of  its  bnmches,  but  is  not  oblig(id  to  redeem 
hem  in  coin  or  Dominion  notes  «'X(;(»pt  at  agencies  as  noted  above  and  at  such  of 
ts  offices  asfiliall  be  esi)ecially  designated  as  places  of  payment,  including  always 
he  head  office. 

Monthly  returns  of  the  condition  of  each  bank  are  required  to  be  made  to  the 
finister  of  Financ<\ 

Taxation, — There  is  now  no  tax  on  the  circulation  of  these  banks. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

The  Act  of  1890  ext«nded  (or  a  further  period  ot  ten  ^eare  th«  charters  of  M 
banks,  in  addition  to  regulating  the  issues  of  two  institutions  acting  tinder  Royal 
charters ;  while  since  its  passage  the  Merchaats'  Bank  of  Prince  Edward  Island  haa 
also  entered  the  system,  thus  raising  fh>;  number  of  chartered  hanks  to  89,  one  of 
which,  however  (the  Comnierciul  Bank  of  Manitoba),  is  now  in  process  of  liquida- 
tion.    It  must  be  remembered,  however,   that  these  89  banks   are  mainly  lar— 


banks  such  as  we  have  in  the  United  States. 


Proportion  of  Circulatios  to  Capital. 

The  following  table  showing  capital  stock  and  volume  ot  outstanding  notes  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  will  serve  to  indicate  the  comparatively  steady  coursa  of 
recent  banking  in  Canada,  as  well  as  facilitate  comparison  with  the  experience  of 
our  National  Bank  system  ; 
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The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  showinp:  thus  made  is  that  while  Canadian 

&uik  capital  and  volume  of  circulation  have  remained  practically  unchanged  for  a 

considerable  period,  the  capital  invested  in  National  banks  has  largely  increased 

contemporaneously  with  a  very  marked  falling  off  in  their  circulation.    The  cause 

of  this  latter  phenomenon  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here. 

In  relation  to  the  possibilities  for  further  expansion,  if  required,  it  is  noteworthy 
Ihat  in  Canada  since  lo82the  volume  of  notes  in  circulation  has  generally  varied  little 
from  50  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock— one-half  the  amount  allowed.  Even  at  the 
liigrh^st  point  reached  the  proportion  was  less  than  60  per  cent.  But  while  as  a 
"^^hole  the  Canadian  banks  have  never  approached  their  legal  limit  so  closely  as  to 
csLUse  any  apprehension  of  reaching  a  point  where  further  expansion  must  cease, 
"thtis  point  has  frequently  been  reachea  in  the  case  of  individual  banks.  At  such 
'^mes  the  situation  is  carefully  watched  from  the  Head  Office,  and  further  issues  at 
J 1  the  branches  immediately  stopped  by  telegram  the  moment  the  legal  limit  is 

Emergency   Expedients. 

If,  as  is  asual  in  such  cases,  the  opportunity  for  the  use  of  additional  circulation 
of  short  duration,  the  necessities  of  the  various  branches  are  met  by  paying  out 
i^hatever  comes  into  their  tills,  e.  gr.,  the  notes  of  other  banks,  which  under  other 
:ircuiiistances  are  always  sorted  out  and  presented  for  redemption.  But  if  the  de- 
land  for  additional  circulation  seems  comparatively  urgent  and  likely  to  continue 
V>r  some  time,  resort  is  most  often  had  to  a  loan  from  some  bank  whose  circulation 
some  distance  within  the  limit.  This  loan  is,  of  coarse,  made  in  the  notes  of  the 
^i^cond  bank,  which  are  thereupon  paid  out  by  the  first  in  the  same  way  as  it 
"would  use  its  own  notes  were  it  possible  to  issue  more  without  incurring  the 
X^enalties.  The  usual  practice  is  either  to  postpone  repayment  of  the  loan  for 
'tb^wo  weeks  or  to  waive  the  current  interest  for  that  period.  As  the  average  life  of 
sk  note  is  not  far  from  four  weeks,  the  transaction  thus  resolves  itself  into  an 
:a.3igenions  method  of  escaping  the  fine  for  over-issue,  by  combining  the  business  of 
^^ne  hank  with  the  notes  of  another,  and  dividing  evenly  between  the  two  what- 
'^srer  circulation  profit  there  may  be. 

Procedure  in  Case  of  Failed  Banks. 

Reference  has  already  been  ma<le  to  the  faihu'e  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
^Manitoba,  at  Winnipeg.  As  this  is  the  only  bank  that  has  failed  since  1888,  the  de- 
't:aiis  of  its  experience  will  prove  of  special  mterest  as  being  the  only  case  in  which 
"^he  operation  of  the  new  provisions  of  the  Act  of  189 )  are  involved. 

Tlie  bank  was  incorporated  in  1884   with  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
^500,000  of  which  wjis  subscribed,  but  only  $100,7rO  paid  up.     The  authorized  capi- 
tal   was  afterwards  increased   to  $2,000,000,  of  which  at  the  time  of  the  failure 
^740,700  had  been  subscribed,  $552,000  paid  up.     Its  niiinagement  seems  never  to 
have  been  regarded  as  especially  soi.nu  and  at  no  time  did  it  enjoy  the  best  of 
<;redit. 

The  bank  suspended  Julv  3d,  1893,  at  which  time  its  notes  in  circulation 
amounted  to  $419,135,  deposits,  $033,058.87,  other  liabilities,  $292,075.59,  total  lia- 
bilities, $1,344,269.46.  The  nouiinal  value  of  the  assets  at  the  same  tune  was  $1,954,- 
167.98,  of  which  $1,636,200.58  wjis  in  the  form  of  current  loans.  The  amount  of 
coin  and  Dominion  notes  held  was  but  $1,130.26. 

At  the  time  of  the  failure,  so  far  as  the  bills  of  the  bank  were  concerned,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  uneasiness  or  disturbance  in  business  or  banking  circles.  The 
notes  were  readily  accepted  by  all  the  other  banks,  as  there?  was  no  (jue.stion  about 
the  certainty  of  their  ultimate  payment,  and,  since  they  bore  interest  at  six  per 
cent,  from  date  of  suspension  until  redeemed,  th«\v  werere.cranled  by  bankersin  gen- 
eral as  a  rather  favorable  investment.  In  this  way  the  largcM*  j>art  of  tlnuMrculation 
was  soon  removed  from  the  hands  of  the.  general  public.  At  the  expiration  of  two 
months — the  time  at  which  the  law  j)rovides  that  the  Minister  of  P^inance  may  make 
arrangements  for  the  payment  of  the  notes  from  the  Redemption  Fund — the  receiv- 
ers found  them.selves  in  a  position  to  redeem  any  of  the  notes  likely  to  be  presented 
by  the  public,  but  unable  at  once  to  redeem  all  tlH)s(»h«»l(l  by  the  banks.  Rather  1  hiiii 
incur  the  annoyance  and  expense  which  the  resulting-  assessment  upon  the  sev.  riil 
banks  would  have  caused,  if  the  notes  were  to  be  redeemed  from  the  Redemption 
Fund,  the  banks  agreed  to  hold  those  in  their  possession  until  the  receivers  should  be 
able  to  provide  for  their  payment,  interest  upon  them  in  the  meantinn;  to  continue. 
The  authorities  in  the  Finance  L)(?parttnent,  however,  were  intjlined  to  insist  upon 
the  immediate  paymentol  these  notes  out  of  the  Redemption  Fund,  or.  in  case  any 
other  practice  were  followed,  to  insist  upon  the  banks  holding  them  without  in- 
terest.    The  wishes  of  the  bankers,  however,  by  virtue  of  their  arrangement  with 
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the  receivers,  Anally  prevailed,  and  though  the  Minister  of  Finance  promptly  an- 
nounced that  the  nutes  of  the  insolvent  bank  vvouUl  Ite  i*edeenied  from  the  "  Banh 
Circulation  Kedeniption  Fund/*  none  were  presented  to  him.  This  arrang^menl 
was  of  spi^ciiil  advantage  in  that  it  did  away  with  tlie  necessity  for  tlie  payiuent  o: 
small  contributions  from  each  of  the  remaining  3d  banks  in  the  system,  which  t\u 
redt^mntion  of  these  notes  from  the  fund  would  have  caused — contributions  whici 
it  wt)uld  liave  been  necessary  to  repay  to  the  contributing  banks  in  the  coun^e  of  i 
few  months  at  most,  when  the  liquidation  of  the  bank's  assets  had  so  far  progressec 
as  to  enable  the  receiver  to  redeem  the  notes  thus  passing  into  the  hands  of  thi 
Minister  of  Fipance. 

Thus  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  two  important  "safety"  provi 
sions — notes  as  a  first  charge,  and  the  Redemption  Fund — was  sutticient  in  itself  U 
prevent  any  depreciation  or  other  evidence  of  discrimination  agiiinst  the  notes  o 
the  suspended  bank,  and  actual  resort  to  the  Redemption  Fund,  as  contenipIate« 
by  the  law,  was  found  in  this  case  to  be  unnecessary. 

By  the  end  of  October,  1893,  not  quite  four  months  from  the  date  of  suspension 
the  circulation  had  been  reduced  to  $83,000,  since  which  time  the  notes  have  beei 
redeemed  as  fast  as  presented.  There  are  still  outstanding  some  $10,000.  At  thi 
expiration  of  a  year  from  the  date  of  suspension,  in  addition  to  the  notes  thus  r& 
deemed,  $84,000  of  Provincial  deposits — another  preferred  charge  upon  the  assets— 
had  been  repaid,  and  the  remaming  liabihties  reduced  by  the  payment  of  about 
$290,000  out  of  a  total  of  $840,000.  Competent  bankers,  conversant  with  the  affairs 
of  the  institution,  express  little  doubt  but  that  all  creditors  will  eventually  be  paid 
in  full. 


BRANCH  BANKING. 

Prominent  among  the  features  of  the  Canadian  system,  of  special  interest  to 
students  of  banking  in  the  United  States,  is  the  practice  of  *'  branch  banking ;  "  not 
because  it  is  by  any  means  rare  in  banking  experience  elsewhere,  but  because  here 
in  the  United  States  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  localized  banking  that  not 
only  are  tlie  methods  of  conducting  business  through  the  medium  of  branches  not 
generally  understood,  but  the  whole  field  is  one  which  seems  to  have  received  little 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  avei*age  American  banker.  Yet  the  system  has  for 
many  years  been  in  successful  operation  just  across  our  northern  border,  and  is  at 
present  such  an  important  factor  in  tlie  Canadian  system  that  any  treatment  is 
inadequate  that  fails  to  bring  out  and  emphasize  Or  details. 

•  A  prerequisite  to  any  extended  use  of  branches  in  conducting  a  banking  busi< 
ness  is  that  large  capitals  shall  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  single  institutions. 
So  long  as  the  capital  of  a  bank  is  no  larger  than  can  be  economically  employed  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  there  is  no  inducement  for  the  establishment  of  brancbei 
elsewhere  ;  and  conversely,  where  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  establishment  oi 
branches,  there  can  be  little  inducement  for  the  massing  of  large  capitals — with 
occasional  possible  exceptions  in  our  most  important  financial  centers.  But  what- 
ever  may  be  the  causal  relation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Canadian  banks  an 
mainly  institutions  possessing  many  times  the  capital  of  any  of  our  own  banks 
situated  in  cities  no  larger  than  Montreal  or  Toronto.  There,  however,  the  locatioi; 
of'  th(i  head  ollice  is  not  necessarily  the  seat  of  the  main  operations  of  the  bank  ;  it 
is  more  often  merely  the  center  of  a  vast  system  of  branches,  extending  from  Hall 
fax  on  the  East  to  Vancouver  on  the  West,  each  presided  over  by  a  trained  bankei 
and  the  whole  system  directed  by  a  competent  General  Manager.  In  this  way  the 
local  interests  of  each  branch  are  merged  into  a  single  organism  whose  interests 
an^  national  and  whose  opportunities  for  the  widespread  employment  of  capital 
are  uiioxcelled.  © 

In  the  dia2:ram  on  the  opposite  page  an  attempt  is  made  roughly  to  show  th< 
extent  of  the  practical  interdependence  of  the  subsystems  represented  by  the  great 
Canadian  Banks,  by  the  interlocking  rather  than  bv  the  aggregation  of  which  is 
made  up  the  general  system.  In  such  a  diagram  it  lias  been  possible  only  roughlj 
to  indicate  the  relations  of  the  several  banking  centei-s  to  each  other  and  their  rela 
tive  iin|)ortaiu;o.  In  a  general  way,  however,  the  whole  field  has  been  covered,  sc 
that  not  on'y  is  the  situation  suggested  of  each  of  the  337  branches  of  the  sixteen 
leading  hanks  especially  noted,  but  there  have  been  also  approximately  located— 
undtM'  a  common  symbol  (•) — the  123  offices  of  the  remaining  22  Banks  of  Canadai 
so  that  in  a  way  the  diagram  may  be  considered  complete. 
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Convenience. 

This  intricate  network  of  branches  bring:s  about  a  condition  of  affairs  vastly 
different  from  that  whicii  prevails  in  this  country,  and  consequently  leads  to  th^^ 
employment  of  methods  unknown  to  our  bankers. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of  loanable  capital  that  the  ad  — 
vantages  of  the  branch  system  are  most  apparent.     Through  the  various  establish  — 
ments  of  one  of  the  larger  banks  the  surplus  capital  of  many  scattered  coiuniuQitie^^ 
finds  its  way  to  a  common  reservoir,  from  which  through  the  medium  of  othec^ 
branches  the  most  urgent  demands  of  other  localities  are  satisfied.  Of  theintensit^^ 
of  these  demands  and  the  relative  standing  of  prospective  borrowers  each  locality"" 
has  its  own  close  observer  in  the  pereon  of  the  manager  of  the  local  branch;  an< 
the  Genei'al  Manager  is  alwaj's  in  a  position  to  direct  an  intelligent  distribution  ol 
the  loanable  capital  at  his  disposal,  and  in  the  existing  organization  of  branchf 
he  finds  ready  facilities  for  accomplishing  this.     As  a  consequence,  each  borrower.^ 
w^hether  situated  in  Toronto  or  in  Vancouver,  finds  himself  in  direct  communicatioc^ 
with  the  idle  funds  of  every  part  "*  the  Dominion  ;  and  so  perfect  is  the  org^niza — 
tion  and  execution  of  the  system  w.iat,  instead  of  the  conditions  prevailing  under* 
our  localized  system,  where  the  rate  in  the  East  is  often  5  per  cent,  or  even  less 
while  Western  borrowers  are  paying  10  or  12  per  cent.,  there  is  rarely  a  difference- 
of  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent,  between  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  a  merchant 
in  Toronto  or  Montreal  and  that  paid  by  any  solvent  farmer  or  merchant  in  the- 
Northwpst. 

Each  locality  is  thus  better  served  than  it  could  hope  to  be  otherwi.se.  There 
was  a  time,  of  which  the  *'  free  banking  "  movement  is  perhaps  an  evidence,  when 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  manifested  that  it  was  better  for  each  community  to 
have  its  own  local  bank,  conducted  with  capital  furnished  by  local  capitalists  and 
managed  by  local  officers  and  bankers.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  mainly 
a  matter  or  sentiment,  which  eventually  gave  way  before  the  practical  advantages 
of  the  existing  system.  Not  only  are  the  vast  resources  of  one  of  the  larger  banks, 
when  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  small  town,  an  element  of  strength  and  safety 
which  no  local  institution  could  hope  to  rival,  but  the  very  magnitude  of  the  insti- 
tution and  the  work  it  has  to  do  permit  the  employment  of  the  very  best  banking 
talent  and  ability,  ensuring  the  best  possible  administration  ;  while  the  trained  in- 
spectors employed  are  able  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  much  more 
closely  than  they  could  do  themselves  even  in  a  local  institution. 

In  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of  reserves  the  practice  followed  by  local  banks 
in  the  United  States  of  depositing  a  portion  of  their  reserves  in  city  banks,  also  in- 
volves some  dangers  from  which  the  branch  system  is  free.  To  be  convinced  of 
this  it  is  necessary  onlv  to  contrast  the  relation  existing  between  a  large  deposit 
bunk  in  New  York  ancf  forty  of  its  correspondents  throughout  the  country  with  that 
existing  between  the  head  office  and  forty  branches  of  a  single  institution.  In  the 
ciuse  of  any  stringency  approaching  a  crisis  or  panic,  such  as  that  through  which 
we  passed  in  1893,  the  country  banks  not  only  endeavor  to  increase  their  reserves 
by  curtailing  discounts  at  home,  hutailsoin  the  great  majority  of  cases  seek  to  with- 
draw as  rapidly  as  possible  their  deposits  from  the  city  banks.  The  result  is  usually 
anything  but  an  economical  distribution  of  the  funds  available  to  meet  the  threat- 
enmg  situation.  In  the  cuse  of  a  branch  bank,  however,  the  actual  necessities  of 
each  branch  receive  due  consideration  and  the  funds  available  at  any  and  all  the 
offices  are  distributed  throughout  the  system  or  concentrated  at  the  cities  in  accord- 
ance with  whatever  policy  shall  promise  most  favorable  results.  There  would  thus 
be  no  occasion  for  that  grab-all-you-can  policy  which,  in  the  effort  of  each  bank 
to  *Mook  out  for  No.  1,"  has  been  responsible  for  so  many  unnecessary  commercial 
disasters. 

In  the  handling  of  bank-note  circulation  the  branch  system  can  count  another 
of  its  advantages.  To  secure  prompt  and  adequate  expansion  of  the  currency  just 
when  and  where  the  necessities  of  commerce  require,  it  is  not  enough  that  there 
shall  be  large  banks  in  the  financial  centers  capable  of  increasing  their  circulation, 
and  small  ones  in  the  agricultural  districts  also  capable  of  adding  somewhat  to  the 
circulation  there.  For  the  greatest  need  for  additional  currency  is  most  likely  to 
occur  at  a  distance  from  the  larger  banks.  But  a  well  conducted  system  of  branches 
insures  to  each  local  it  v  the  largest  facilities  for  whatever  expansion  of  the 
circulation  it  shall  require  ;  in  other  words,  it  (enables  the  notes  of  each  bank  to  be 
put  in  circulation  just  wher(»  they  are  most  needed.  For  example,  if  occasion 
required,  the  local  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  interior 
towns  would  be  capable  of  increasing-  its  cin  ulalion  to  the  extent  of  several  millions 
of  dollars;  while  any  such  local  b:ink  as  the  place  could  support  would  be  able  to 
add  at  the  most  only  a  few  thousands. 
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In  the  facility  which  widely  scattered  branches  offer  a  bank  in  the  way  of 
getting'  its  notes  into  circulation  is  found  aootlier  incentive  for  their  establishment. 
Jp'or  where,  as  in  Canada,  each  banker  daily  presents  for  redemption  all  other  bank 
xiotes  which  may  reach  him,  if  the  notes  of  a  bank  are  put  in  circulation  only  at  a 
^inele  point,  not  only  will  the  average  period  of  circulation  be  brief,  but  the  field 
^f  their  employment  must  also  necessarily  be  limited.  But  by  the  establishment 
f  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  branches,  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  for  a  bank,  by 
ntinually  paying  out  its  own  notes  in  so  many  different  places,  not  only  to 
ilarge  its  field  of  circulation,  but  to  increase  the  average  life  of  the  notes,  thua 
^x>iitnbuting  in  two  directions  to  increased  profits. 

The  Head  Office  keeps  each  branch  constantly  supplied  with  notes  signed  ready 

^or  issue,  which,  except  for  the  purpose  of  small  change  or  occasional  matters  of 

«MX»mniodation,  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  teller.     Whenever  payments  are 

jnade  over  the  counter,  these  notes  are  the  medium.    This  use  of  a  bank^s  own 

motes  as  the  ordinary  till  money  throughout  the  whole  system  of  branches  has  the^ 

"▼ery  great  advantage  of  costing  no  interest,  the  only  expense  being  that  of  printing 

and  preparing  the  notes  for  circulation.    When  it  is  noted  that  in  some  of  the^ 

larger  banks  it  requii*es  some  $3,000,000  to  keep  the  tills  of  the  Head  Oflice  and  the 

TBrious  branches  supplied  with  cash  the  importance  of  this  saving  can  easily  be> 

appreciated.      The  matter  has  been  so  admirably  summed  up  by  one  of  the  omcers- 

of  a  prominent  Canadian  bank  that  I  quote  his  statement : 

**  In  the  Uni'ed  States  it  probably  does  not  occur  to  the  banker  to  make  any  distinction  l>etween  the 
**  money  in  the  teller's  drawers  or  tills  and  the  nionev  kept  in  reserve  in  the  sare«,  or,  as  we  call  them, 
"  treasarieo.  In  this  coantry  there  is  the  greatest  possible  aiffcrence.  All  of  the  cash  us«  d  by  a  bank  in  the- 
**  Unil«d  States  is  really  money  to  the  bank— that  is,  it  cosis  the  loss  of  interest  to  carry  it  idle.  So  far 
**  M  this  idle  cash  is  necessary  as  a  reserve  the  loss  of  interest  should  be  borne,  but  to  the  extent  that  it 
**  Is  necessary  only  as  machinery  for  paying  checks  or  other  change  making  purposes  it  in,  in  our  opinion^. 
**  a  wasteful  and  unscientific  system.  If  you  look  at  the  figures  of  cash  hfia  by  the  Canadian  hanks  the 
**  amoant  appears  wretchedly  small  in  proportion  to  the  liabilities.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cush  there 
**  shown  is  onlv  the  gold  and  legal-tender  reserves  in  the  treasuries  and  the  trifling  amount  of  gold  and 
**  kjipU-lendcrs  kept  in  the  tills  for  the  convenience  of  customers.  The  main  bu!>ine8S  of  making  payments* 
*  tai  money  is  done  by  the  note  issues  of  the  bank.  *' 

This  advantage,  however,  is  one  that  arises  not  so  much  from  the  system  of 
branches  as  from  the  fact  that  the  issues  are  secured  by  the  general  assets  of  the 
bank  rather  than  by  deposit  of  bonds  or  other  special  security — an  arrangement- 
which  would  require  tnat  capital  should  first  have  been  invested  in  securities 
snfficieot  to  cover  not  only  the  notes  in  actual  circulation,  from  which  a  profit  ia 
bein^  obtained,  but  also  those  in  the  tills  of  the  bank  and  its  branches,  which  are^ 
earning  nothing. 

Security. 

In  addition  to  the  business  facilities  especially  increased  by  the  system  of 
branch  banking,  as  contrasted  with  our  present  United  States  system  of  in(le[)end- 
ent  banks,  eacli  confined  to  a  single  locality,  there  is  involved  another  equally 
important  question— that  of  comparative  security. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  evident  that  the  system  of  branch  banking  involves  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  discretion  and  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man — not 
on  account  of  the  enormous  interests  involved — for  these  are  perhaps  not  larger 
than  might  be  centered  in  the  business  of  a  single  locality — but  in  the  extent  to 
which,  as  a  necessity  of  the  system,  the  administrative  head  must  be  left  unguided 
and  untrammeled  by  directorates  or  committees  of  stockholdei's.  So  long  as 
interests,  however  great,  are  massed  in  a  business  concentrated  at  one  point,  a 
board  of  local  directors  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  condition.s,  imd  can 
properly  undertake  the  responsibility  of  correcting  a  too  venturesome  manage- 
ment. But  when  the  business  of  a  bank  must  be  handled  from  a  sin«;:lo  center 
through  numerous  branches  in  every  part  of  the  country,  it  is  absolut«»ly  impriK'- 
ticable  either  for  the  central  board  of  directors  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  "conditions 
at  each  branch,  or  for  numerous  local  boards  to  be  so  co-ordinated  as  to  be  relied 
upon  to  influence  the  central  management.  As  a  result,  a  great  bank  having 
numerous  branches  must  of  necessity  be  a  great  financial  army,  conducting  its 
campaigns  at  once  in  the  several  (juarters  of  the  country,  handled  arbitrarily  and 
summarily  by  a  single  head  whose  responsibility  cannot  be  lightened  or  shared. 

There  results,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  an  extraonlinary  administrative 
facility  which  maybe  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  institution — especially  in 
enabling  it  jpromptly  to  adapt  itself  to  rapidly  changing  conditions,  whet  her  general 
or  local.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opportunities  for  malfeiLsance  or,  more  often 
perhaps,  imaginative  finance,  are  greatly  increased.  It  is  perhaps  hard  to  tell  to- 
which  extreme  the  balance  would  tend — whether  toward  the  advantage  of  giving 
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the  greatest  scope  possible  to  the  comparatively  few  born  financier?  that  are  ever 
available  in  any  country,  or  in  giving  greater  opportunity  for  evil  to  the  *'  Napo- 
leons of  tinanco"  with  which  any  country  is  likely  to  be  cursed. 

In  another  direction,  however — that  of  increased  mutual  support  and  insurance 
— the  Jirgunient  seems  all  on  one  side  and  highly  favorable  to  the  branch  banking 
«ystcni.  Under  our  United  States  system,  which  leaves  each  bank  so  largely 
dependent  upon  the  fortunes  of  its  locality,  and  the  business  of  each  locality  so 
entirely  dependent  upon  its  local  banks,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see 
mutual  ruin  of  banks  and  business  in  numerous  widely  scattered  localities,  while 
the  business  of  the  country  has  been  as  a  whole  sound.  Such  i*esults  are  incon- 
ceivable in  Canada.  The  widely  extended  system  of  each  of  the  great  banks,  with 
its  branches  in  every  part  of  the  country,  constitutes  a  practical  financial  Lloyd's 
insurance,  by  wliich  each  helps  to  guarantee  the  soundness  of  all;  whilo*the 
congeries  of  the  several  systems  interlocking  at  every  town  in  the  Dominion  leave 
it  simply  impossible  that  any  local  point  of  the  lea.st  importance  should  for  a 
moment  be  lacking  in  the  most  complete  discount,  currency,  and  other  banking 
facilities,  so  long  as  the  whole  business  of  the  Dominion  is  not  involved  in 
common  ruin. 


ELASTICITY. 

The  great  importance  of  elasticity  in  any  currency  system  needs  no  emphasui 
here ;  its  special  signiHcance  in  relation  to  the  business  requirements  of  a  country 
largely  devoted  to  agricultural  pureuits  is  admirably  expressed  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Windom,  in  his  report  for  1890,  who  says : 

"  In  my  indgment  tbe  gravest  defect  in  onr  present  financial  fyetem  is  ife  lack  of  etasticitj.  •  •*  • 
The  demand  for  money  in  this  country  is  00  irregular,  that  an  amoun*  of  circulation  which  will  bo  vnple 
dorinic  ten  nionthe  of  the  year,  will  freauently  prove  »o  deficient  during  the  other  two  months  as  to  canae 
•stringency  and  commercial  disaster.  The  crops  of  the  country  have  reached  proporiiona  so  immetuw  tliat 
their  movement  to  marlcet,  in  August  and  September,  annually  causes  a  dangerous  nb-orpiion  of  u^ne>. 
Tbc  lack  of  a  safHcicnt  supply  to  meet  1  he  increased  demands  during  those  months  mAy  entail  heavy  Umws 
apon  thu  agricultural  as  well  as  upon  other  business  interests.'^ 

It  is  especially  in  this  connection  that  the  experience  of  Canada  is  likely  to 
prove  mo.st  interesting  to  our  own  financiers. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  extent  of  the  regularly  recurring  expaoaioil 
and  contraction  of  the  Canadian  bank  currency  in  recent  years : 

EXPANSION  AND  CONTRACTION  IN  BANK  CIRCULATION. 

[000  omitted.] 
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The  following  table  gives,  in  column  I,  tho  aggregate  circulation  of  all  the  baolra 
of  Canada  at  tho  end  of  awM  month,  from  January,  1891,  to  the  present  time;  in 
column  II,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the"  corresponding  data  as  to  the 
National  Banks  of  the  United  States  are  given  ;    while  the  accompanying  chart 

g resents  the  details  of  the  past  four  years'  experience  in  graphic  form»  the  scale 
eing  such  tliat  the  relative  proportions  are  maintained  : 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  TUB  CIHCDI.ATION  OF  THK 

CANADIAN  BANKS  WITH  THAT  OF  THR 

NATIONAL  BANKINQ  aVaTKM, 


A  comparisOQ  of  the  coursea  of  the  lin  *  - 

elBBticity  o[  the  Canadian  and  United  States  Niitiomil  bank  ourrenoy  tor  the 
years  I8UI  to  1694.  inclusive,  is  really  a  comlennvt)  hiNlorie  statement,  of  which  tho 
story  of  de.icate  and  constant  adjustment  of  Canadian  eiinvncylo  Canudian  wants 
18  the  most  commonplace  chapter.  Thn  record  of  real  intercHt  to  us,  that  we  read 
on  the  same  pa^,  is  the  story  of  BpeciiLalive  iieiiod«  in  tlie  United  Slates  arising 
from  superabundance  of  currency  at  low  rales  of  interest  wliitli  so  accurately  co- 
incide with  the  periods  during  wliii-h,  as  noted  on  llie  diaffnini,  the  line  indicating 
the  sensitive  course  of  Canadian  currency  falls  below  that  I'epri-senting  the  stolid 
persistence  of  nearly  unitoriu  volume  witli  iw;  while  our  annual  j>eriod  of  late  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn  stringency.  lowiird  wliii-li  evi'ry  merchant  and  banker  looks 
with  concern,  and  which  we  have  so  long  learned  to  describe  as  the  time  when  so 
he  croTK  "— aK  tlir>ujrli  the  Providence  that  gives 
its  turn  with  the  period  during  which 
ptly  respimsive  imrrency  of  Canada 
i'V  nininlains.  Liioking  back  over  the 
to  tliet.'omparison.  In  both  countries 
ubjcct  to  the  niirmal  t«ndenci(s  to 
In  Canada  the  result  lius  been,  as  is  seen 
of  the  contraction  and  exi>iinsion  of  former 


much  currency  is  needed 
U1  iiarvestswasresponsiblefor  it,  coincides 
in  each  year  Ihe  fine  repi-esenting  the  pi 
risesabove  the  dead  level  whiclioiirownoiin 

Knic  year,  the  current  chapter  adds  a  cliim 
einess  has  of  late  been  depressed,  though 
increase  or  decrease  with  the  seasons  '  " 
from  the  diagram.a  practical  repetiti 
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adjusted  itself  to  the  lessened  requirements ;  while  in  the  United  States  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  our  circulating  medium  conjured  up  by  the  stringency  of  1803, 
but  coming  too  late  to  avoid  its  worst  consequences,  has  continued  to  the  present 
date,  giving  the  country,  just  at  the  time  when  it  needed  least  currency,  by  far  the 
largest  supply  it  has  ever  had,  and  leaving  the  banks,  in  default  of  even  ordinary 
business  demands,  to  become  gorged  with  such  an  unheard  of  surplus  of  currency 
as  has  never  before  taxed  the  wits  of  financiers  or  disgraced  the  currency  system 
of  a  civilized  country. 

Whatever  else  it  may  or  may  not  be,  the  Canadian  system  certainly  is 
elastic.  As  surely  and  as  regularly  as  the  autumn  months  come  around  ana  the 
inevitable  accompanying  demand  for  additional  currency  begins  to  manifest  itself, 
does  the  circulation  of  the  banks  automatically  respond  ;  the  expansion  ordinarily 
continues  until  about  November,  when  a  maximum,  some  twenty  per  cent,  in  excea 
of  the  normal  circulation  during  the  summer  months  is  reached.  In  consequenoe 
of  this  prompt  and  adequate  response  to  every  legitimate  demand  of  commerce  for 
more  of  the  media  of  exchange  the  conditions  in  Canada  are  quite  different  from 
those  to  which  we,  in  this  country,  are  accustomed.  As  a  prominent  banker  has 
recently  stated  it,  **  Panics  for  fear  of  stringency  are  thus  unknown.  The  Cana- 
-dians  never  know  what  it  is  to  go  through  an  American  money  squeeze  in  the 
autumn." 

REDEMPTION  FACILITIES. 

But  to  secure  real  elasticity,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  circulation  should 
promptly  expand  when  the  necessities  of  commerce  require  more  currency.  It  is 
just  as  essential  that  the  circulation  should  automatically  contract  as  soon  as  the 
necessity  for  its  existence  shall  cease.  Here,  again,  the  experience  of  the  Canadian 
banks  seems  all  that  could  be  desired.  Beginning  with  November  each  year,  the 
•circulation  is  steadily  withdrawn  with  no  more  of  apparent  effort  or  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  bankers  or  financiers  than  attended  its  issue,  and  by  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary the  normal  volume  has  been  once  more  restored. 

The  business  depression  through  which  both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  continued  to  struggle  through  the  present  year  has  naturally  been  attended 
by  a  lessened  demand  for  money.  The  circulation  of  our  National  banks  shows  no 
evidence  of,  or  sympathetic  connection  with,  the  change  that  has  thus  taken  place 
in  the  requirements  of  trade.  On  the  contrary,  though  the  recent  unprecedented 
surplus  reserves  of  the  New  York  City  banks  most  strongly  attest  the  facts,  the 
National  bank  circulation  has  remained  practically  stationary  for  more  than  a 
year.  In  Canada,  however,  the  decreased  demand  for  money  was  met  by  such  a 
reduction  of  the  outstanding  circulation  of  the  banks  that  on  May  81st  last  their 
aggregate  circulation  was  the  least  reported  in  ten  years. 

The  questions  that  most  naturally  arise  on  noting  the  prompt  and  automatic 
withdrawal  of  notes  from  circulation  the  moment  they  become  redundant,  are  as 
to  the  methods  of  redemption  through  which  that  result  is  brought  about. 

In  enumerating  the  provisions  of  the  present  Act,  attention  has  already  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  each  bank  is  not  only  obliged  to  redeem  its  notes  in  coin  or 
Dominion  notes,  when  presented  at  its  principal  office  or  at  any  other  places  at  which 
they  may  be  specially  aesignated  as  payable,  but  is  compelled  to  receive  them  at 
par  in  payments  to  any  of  its  branches,  and  in  addition  to  maintain  at  least  one 
agency  for  their  redemption  and  payment  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Halifax,  St.  John, 
Cnarlottetown,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Victoria  : — i,  e.,  in  the  principal 
city  of  each  Province. 

These  provisions  are  sufficient  to  insure  a  banker  in  any  part  of  Canada — with- 
out going  to  unusual  trouble,  and  in  general  without  being  obliged  to  venture  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  normal  business  methods  or  operations — to  present  for  re- 
demption the  notes  of  such  other  banks  as  may  come  into  his  possession.  It  only 
remains  to  note  that,  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  Held  can  be  kept  clear  for  his 
own  circulation,  each  banker  follows  just  that  couree,  and  day  by  day  sends  in  for  set- 
tlement the  notes  of  his  neighbors,  precisely  as  he  does  their  checks.  For,  except 
in  those  rare  ciises  where  the  lo^al  limit  of  circulation  has  been  reached,  the  paying 
out  by  a  banker  of  the  note  of  another  bank  where  a  note  of  his  own  might  have 
been  used  would  be  the  grossest  disregard  for  business  principles.  The  result  of  this 
univereal  attitude  of  the  banks  in  seeking  constant  daily  redemption  of  notes  is  that 
any  issue  beyond  the  current  needs  of  commerce  soon  reaches  the  tills  of  a  bank  or 
one  of  its  many  branches,  from  which  it  is  promptly  presented  ior  reaempaoai  ^i^^ 
retired. 

The  object  sought  in  the  establishment  of  the  redemption  fy*»'^<4fw  ia  Mcb  of 
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the  principal  cities  of  the  Dominion  was,  not  more  elasticity,  but  a  more  NationalcuT^ 
rency, — one  that  would  circulate  at  par  in  every  part  of  tlie  country,  yet  be  equally 
responsive  to  the  requirements  of  commerce.  Theretofore  the  notes  of  each  bank 
had  been  accepted  without  hesitation  by  all  other  banks,  but  the  universal  laws  of 
exchan^  prescribed  that  in  certain  cases  such  notes  should  be  only  accepted  at  a  dis- 
count. For  example,  the  movement  of  funds  being  in  general /rom  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces toward  Ontario  and  Quebec,  tiie  notes  of  the  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
banks  g'enerally  were  at  a  slight  discount  in  Toronto  and  Montreal,  as  drafts  upon 
those  banks  would  naturally  be.  Likewise,  the  notes  of  Toronto  and  Montreal  banks 
were  usually  subject  to  some  discount  in  the  Northwest  Provinces.  But  by  the  es- 
tabli.shment  of  the  redemption  agencies  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1890  a  distinctly 
national  character  has  been  imparted  to  the  notes  of  all  banks,  and  discount,  for 
geographical  reasons,  has  been  done  away  with. 

That  the  prompt  and  automatic  redemption  which  is  the  basis  of  the  elasti- 
city of  the  Canadian  bank  circulation  is  not  due  in  any  degree  to  the  '*  redemption 
agencies*'  thus  established,  is  shown  by  a  glance  at  the  table  on  page  12,  from 
which  it  appears  that,  prior  to  the  legislation  of  1890,  the  adjustment  of  the  supply 
of  currency  to  the  needs  of  commerce,  through  successive  expansions  and  con- 
tractions, was  no  less  perfect  than  it  has  since  been. 

This  fact  is  significant  in  view  of  the  tendency  of  United  States  financiers 
and  statesmen  to  place  extraordinary  stress  upon  providing  by  legislation  for 
elaborate  redemption  facilities.  The  experience  of  Canada  has  shown  that  legisla- 
tion in  tliis  regard  was  delightfully  immaterial — it  having  been  as  perfectly 
ineffective  to  secure  special  elasticity  and  prompt  redemption  as  it  was  perfectly 
uncalled  for  on  behali  of  either,  both  of  these  aims  having  been  perfectly  subserved 
by  the  natural  course  of  business  before  the  law  was  passed. 

Instructive,  however,  as  is  Canada's  experience  in  this  regard,  our  own  is 
still  more  striking  and  valuable  when  we  once  catch  a  glimpse  through  the  fog 
that  thirty  years*  experience  with  the  artiflcial  redemption  provided  by  our  Nationj3 
Sanking  Act  has  spread  about  us.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  on 
the  basis  of  above  $300,000,000  average  circulation  of  National  bank  notes,  some 
<9100,000,000  in  all  passed  through  the  elaborate  redemption  bureau  so  carefully  pro- 
vided by  law.  Of  these  $50,900,000  were  cases  of  exchange  of  old  or  nmtilated  for 
new  currency;  $10,900,000  the  final  redemption  of  banks  which  had  ceased  to  issue 
^circulating  notes ;  and  only  $39,900,000,  or  less  than  two-fifths,  was  normal  current 
redemption  through  which  alone  elasticity  could  be  assisted.  Before  the  war,  how- 
ever, when  commercial  expedients  were  much  Ipss  effective  than  now,  upon  a  basis 
of  less  than  $50,000,000  average  circulation  of  the  New  England  banks  for  which  it 
acted,  the  redemptions  of  the  Suffolk  Bank  during  its  later  years  amounted  to 
$400,000,000  annually — of  which  but  an  insignificant  fraction  were  the  mutilated 
and  dead  currency  redemptions  which,  the  mere  incidentals  of  an  effective  system, 
are  about  the  only  uses  our  Federal  system  subserves. 

The  experience  of  Canada  has  shown  that  no  elaboration  of  legal  reouirei 
ments  adds  to  Ae  efficiency  with  which  if  commerce  is  let  alone  it  can  and  will 
attend  to  current  redemption.  In  this  regard  clearing  houses  are  as  omnipotent  ac 
Governmnt  seems  to  be  powerless.  Our  own  experience  has  demonstrated  how 
completely  a  thoroughly  good  system  which  had  developed  without  the  aid  of  law 
has  Dcen  petrified  by  attempting  to  assist  it. 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  CANADIAN  CURRENCY. 

The  remaining  elements  in  the  general  currency  system  of  Canada,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  notes  of  the  chartered  banks,  already  described  at  length,  are  but  three: 
viz.f  gold  coin,  subsidiary  silver  and  Dominion  notes. 

Canada  has  no  gold  coinage  of  her  own  ;  but  the  gold  coins  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  pass  current  and  are  legal  tender.  There  is  very 
little  gold  in  actual  circulation.  The  Dominion  (Jovcrnment  holds  at  present,  as  a 
reserve  against  the  outstanding  Dominion  notes,  some  ^10,000,000;  the  chartered 
banks  hold  perhaps  $6,500,000  or  $7,000,000  additional ;  while  the  remainder  of  the 
gold  in  Canada,  including  that  held  by  private  bankers  and  savings  banks,  may  be 
sufficient  to  bring  the  total  up  to  $20,000.(XK),  in  round  numbers. 

The  silver  coinage  dates  from  1870.  It  consists  solely  of  subsidiary  coins,  which 
are  legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  ten  dollai-s.  The  total  issue  from  1870  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1893,  was  $6,339,585. 

The  Dominion  note  issues  are  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  Provincial  notes 
a.uthorized  in  the  Province  of  Canada  in  1866.  The  limit  of  the  issue,  fixed  in  1868  at 
18,000,000,  was  successfully  increased  to  nine,  twelve,  twenty,  and  finally —by  an  act 
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approved  Jul^  28, 1804— has  been  fixed  at  $25,000,000.  As  security  for  their  red^'mp. 
tion,  the  Hilinister  of  Finance  is  required  to  hold  in  gold  and  Dominion  securi  "^^^ea^ 
^aranteed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  amovint 
issued,  at  least  three-fiiths  of  which  shall  be  in  gold ;  the  remaining  seventy^five^ 
per  cent,  of  the  issue  shall  be  covered  by  ordinary  Dominion  securities.  The  vssq^ 
may  also  be  increased  above  the  limit  specified  if  the  Minister  of  Finance  holds  ^o/d 
to  tne  full  amount  of  such  excess,  in  addition  to  the  reserve  otherwise  required. 

The  aggregate  issue  on  October  81,  1894,  was  $22,212,884,  of  which  more  thaa 
$14,000,000  was  in  denominations  of  $500  and  $1,000,  mainly  held  by  the  banks  and 
used  in  their  settlements  with  each  other.    Of  the  remainder,  $^,048,953  was  in 
bills  for  $1  and  $2,  and  $212,152  in  fractional  currency. 

The  note  circulation  of  the  Canadian  banks,  therefore,  makes  up  over  forty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  currency  of  Canada. 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  CANADIAN  BANKS. 

The  condition  of  the  Canadian  banks  at  the  present  time  is  set  forth  in  th^ 
following  summary  of  the  monthly  returns  of  the  several  banks  for  September, 
lft94. 

8TATEB4ENT  OF  THE  89  CHARTERED  BANKS  OP  THE  DOMINION  OP  CANADA, 

For  the  month  ending  September  SO,  1884. 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  authorised $75,4S8,685 

Capital  paid  np 62,198,670 

Surplae  or  re8er\'e  fund 27,960,836 

Notes  in  circulation $83,8&5,166 

Dominion  and   Provincial  Government 

deposits 5,616,886 

Public  deposits,  payable  on  demand. . . .  66,584,661 

Public  deposits,  payable  after  notice. . . .  111,084,063 
Banlc  loans  or  deposits  from  other  banlu. 

fecured 69,603 

Bank  Iorhb  or  deposits  from  other  banks, 

unsecured 2,654,975 

Due  other  banks  in  Canada  in  daily  ex- 

changes 188,400 

Due  other  banks  in  foreign  countries 116,267 

Due  ol  her  banks  in  Great  BriUin 4,268,502 

Other  llabiliUes 176,700 

Total  UabUitiea $224,062,249 


ASSETS. 

Specie t7,884,aBe 

Dominion  notes 15,68M4i 

Deposits  to  secure  note  circulation 1,829,151 

Notes  and  checks  of  other  banks 6,409.659 

Loans  to  other  banks,  secured SlS^OTt 

Deposits  made  with  other  banks 8,807,855 

Due   from    other    banks    in    foreign 

countries 21 ,440,08S 

Due  fpom  other  banks  in  Great  Britain..  li,909,U0 
Dominion   Government  debentures  or 

stock 8,110349 

Public,  municipal  and  railway  secari- 

ties 18,794,901 

Call  loans  on  bonds  or  stocks 16i907,88S 

Loans  to  Provincial  Governments 489,367 

Current  loans  and  discounts 190,778,925 

Due  from  other  banlcs  in  Canada  in 

daily  exchanges 180,416 

Overdue  debts 8,Se,56e 

Real  estate  944,985 

Mortgages  on  real  estate  sold 615,258 

Bi>nk  premi8ef> ...  5,471,667 

Other  assets 1,686,827 

Total  assets $811,691,008 

Average  amount  of  specie  held  during 

the  month $7,878v818 

Average  Dominion  notes   held   during 

the  month 15.648,888 

Loans  to  directors  or  their  firms S,065,73dl 

Greatest  amount  of  notes  in  circulation 

during  the  month 88,488,8tS 


SoiTnd  Qjrrency. 
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iMch  nnmber  contains  a  special  dlNCUSslon  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 


What  a  hank  can  with  proprietp  advance  to  a  merchant  or  undertaker  of  any  kind,  A 
nci  either  the  tehole  capital  with  which  he  trades,  or  even  any  considerable  fart  of  tJuit  capi- 
tal; but  that  part  of  it  only  which  he  would  otfiericune  he  obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed^ 
and  in  ready  money,  for  awacering  occasional  demands.  If  the  paper  money  which  the 
bank  adwncet  never  exceeds  thin  value,  it  can  nerer  exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver 
vkiek  would  necessarily  circulate  in  the  country  if  there  uas  uopaj)er  money  ;  it  can  never 
etued  the -quantity  which  the  circulatien  of  the  country  can  absirrb  and  empUty. 

When  -a  bank  discounts  to  a  merchant  a  real  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  a  real  creditor- 
Kjmi  a  real  debtor,  and  which,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  due,  is  really  paid  by  that  debtor,  it  onlyr 
aieanees  to  him  a  pari  of  the  value  which  he  would  otherwise  be  obliged  t^*  keep  by  him  uneni' 
ployed  and  in  ready  money  for  ansfcering  (occasional  demands.  Thep*iymcnt  of  the  bill, 
when  it  heeotnes  due,  replaces  to  the  bark  the  vafueofwhat  it  ?iad advanced,  t^^gether  with  the 
isteresL  The  coffers  of  the  bank,  so  fur  as  its  dialings  are  confined  to  such  customers,  re- 
tmtHe  a  water -pond,  from  which,  tlumgh  a  stream  is  continually  running  out,  yet  another  is 
eontinuaUg  running  in,  fully  equal  to  that  irhich  runs  out;  so  that,  without  any  further 
mre  or  aUemiion,  the  pond  keeps  /Uways  equally,  or  very  nearly  equally,  full.  Little  or  no 
toM.  ever  he  necessary /or  revhnisf dug  the  cofftrs  ofsudi  a  bank. 
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THE  ECONOMY  OF  BANK-NOTE  CURRENCY. 

What  is  the  proportion  which  the  circulating  money  of  any  country  bears  to 
the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  circulated  by  means  or  it,  it  is,  perhaps, 
impossible  to  determine.  It  has  been  computed  by  different  authors  at  a  fifth,  at  a 
tenth,  at  a  twentieth,  and  at  a  thirtieth  part  of  that  value.  But  how  small  soever 
the  proportion  which  the  circulating  money  may  bear  to  the  whole  value  of  the 
annual  produce,  as  but  a  part,  and  frequently  but  a  small  part,  of  that  product,  is 
ever  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  industry,  it  must  always  bear  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  to  that  part.  When,  tlierefore,  by  the  substitution  of  paper,  the 
f;old  and  silver  necessary  for  circulation  is  reduced  to,  perhaps,  a  fifth  part  of  the 
ormer  quantity,  if  the  value  of  only  the  greater  part  of  the  other  four-fifths  be 
added  to  the  funds  which  are  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  industry,  it  must 
make  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  quantity  of  that  industry,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labor. 

An  operation  of  this  kind  has,  within  these  flve-and-twenty  or  thirty  years,  been 
performed  in  Scotland,  by  the  erection  of  new  banking  companies  in  almost  every 
considerable  town,  and  even  in  some  country  villages.  The  effects  of  it  have  been 
precisely  those  above  described.  The  business  of  the  country  is  almost  entirely  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  the  paper  of  those  different  banking  companies,  with  wliich 
purchases  and  payments  of  all  kinds  are  commonly  made.  Silver  very  seldom 
appears,  except  in  the  change  of  a  twenty-shillings  bank-note,  and  gold  still 
seldomer.  But  though  the  conduct  of  all  those  different  companies  has  not  been 
exceptionable,  and  has  accordingly  required  an  act  of  parliament  to  regulate  it,  the 
country,  notwithstanding,  has  evidently  derived  great  benefit  from  their  trade.  I 
have  heard  it  asserted,  that  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  doubled  in  about  fifteen 
vears,  after  the  first  erection  of  the  banks  there ;  and  that  the  trade  of  Scotland 
nas  more  than  quadrupled  since  the  first  erection  of  the  two  public  banks  at  Eklin- 
burgh,  of  which  the  one,  called  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  was  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1693 ;  the  other,  called  the  Royal  Bank,  by  Royal  Charter  in  1727. 
Whether  the  trade,  either  of  Scotland  in  general,  or  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  in  par- 
ticular, has  really  increased  in  so  great  a  proportion,  during  so  short  a  period,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know.  If  either  of  them  has  increased  in  this  proportion,  it  seems 
to  be  an  effect  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sole  operation  of  this  cause. 
That  the  trade  and  industry  of  Scotland,  however,  have  increased  very  considerably 
during  this  period,  and  that  the  banks  of  issue  have  contributed  a  good  deal  to  this 
increase,  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  value  of  the  silver  money  which  circulated  in  Scotland  before  the  Union, 
in  1707,  and  which,  immediately  after  it,  was  brought  into  the  Bank  of  Scotland  in 
order  to  be  re-coined,  amounted  to  £411,117  10s.  9d.  sterling.  No  account  has  been 
got  of  the  gold  coin ;  but  it  appears  from  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  mint  of  Scot- 
land, that  the  value  of  the  gold  annually  coined,  somewhat  exceeded  that  of  the 
silver.*  There  were  a  good  many  people  too  upon  this  occasion,  who,  from  a  diffi- 
dence of  repayment,  did  notbnng  their  silver  into  the  Bank  of  Scotland  ;  and  there 
was,  besides,  some  English  coin,  which  was  not  called  in.  The  whole  value  of  the 
gold  and  silver,  therefore,  wliich  circulated  in  Scotland  before  theUnion,  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  a  million  sterling.  It  seems  to  have  constituted  almost  the 
whole  circulation  of  that  country  ;  for  though  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, which  had  then  no  rival,  was  considerable,  it  seems  to  have  made  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  whole.  In  the  present  times  the  whole  circulation  of  Scotland 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  two  millions,  of  which  that  part  which  consists  in 
gold  and  silver,  most  probably,  does  not  amount  to  lialf  a  million.  But  though  the 
circulating  gold  and  silver  of  Scotland  have  suffered  so  great  a  diminution  during 
this  period,  its  real  riches  and  prosperity  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  any.  Its 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade,  on  the  contrary,  the  annual  produce  of  it» 
land  and  labor,  have  evidently  been  augmented. 

It  is  chiefly  by  discounting  bills  of  exchange,  that  is,  by  advancing  money  upon 
them  before  they  are  due,  that  the  greater  part  of  banks  and  bankors  issue  their 
promissory  notes.  They  deduct  always,  upon  whatever  sum  they  advance,  the 
legal  interest  till  the  bill  shall  become  due.  The  payment  of  the  bill  whop  it  be- 
<jomes  due,  replaces  to  the  bank  the  value  of  what  had  been  advanced,  together 
-with  a  clear  profit  of  the  interest.  The  banker,  who  advances  to  the  merchant 
whose  bill  he  discounts,  not  gold  and  silver,  but  his  own  promissory  notes,  has  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  discount  to  a  greater  amount  by  the  whole  value  of  Ins 

*  Kuddiman'B  Preface  to  Anderson's  Diplomata,  etc.,  Scotie. 
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promissory  notes,  which  he  finds  by  experience  are  commonly  in  circulation.    He 
u  thereby  enabled  to  make  his  clear  g'ain  of  interest  on  so  much  a  larger  sum. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  SCOTCH  BANKING. 

The  commerce  of  Scotland,  which  at  present  is  not  very  great,  was  still  moi^ 
inconsiderable  when  the  two  first  banking  companies  were  established  ;  and  those 
<x>mpanies  would  have  had  but  little  trade,  had  they  confined  their  business  to  the 
discounting  bills  of  exchange.  They  invented,  therefore,  another  method  of  issu- 
ing their  promissory  notes;  by  granting,  what  they  called,  cash  accounts,  that  is, 
by  giving  credit  to  the  extent  of  a  certain  sum  (two  or  three  thousand  pounds,  for 
•example)  to  any  individual  who  could  procure  two  persons  of  undoubtea  credit  and 
^ood  landed  estate  to  become  surety  for  him,  that  whatever  money  should  be 
advanced  to  him,  within  the  sum  for  which  the  credit  had  been  given,  should  be 
reiMtid  upon  demand,  together  with  the  legal  interest.  Credits  of  this  kind  are,  I 
believe,  commonly  granted  by  banks  and  bankei-s  in  all  diff'erent  parts  of  the  world. 
But  the  easy  terms  upon  which  the  Scotch  banking  companies  accept  of  repayment 
are,  so  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  them,  and  have,  perhaps,  been  the  principal  cause, 
both  of  the  great  trade  of  those  companies,  and  of  the  benefit  which  the  country 
has  received  from  it. 

Acceptance  of  Piecemeal  Repayment  of  Loans. 

Whoever  has  a  credit  of  this  kind  with  one  of  those  companies,  and  borrows  a 
thousand  pounds  upon  it,  for  example,  may  repay  this  sum  piecemeal,  by  twenty 
and  thirty  pounds  at  a  time,  the  company  discounting  a  proportionable  part  of  the 
interest  of  the  great  sum  from  the  day  on  which  each  of  those  small  sums  is  paid 
in,  till  the  whole  be  in  this  manner  repaid.     All  merchants,  therefore,  and  almost 
all  men  of  business,  find  it  convenient  to  keep  such  cash  accounts  with  them,  and 
are  thereby  interested  to  promote  the  trade  of  those  companies,  by  readily  receiv- 
ing their  notes  in  all  payments,  and  by  encouraging  all  those  with  whom  they  have 
«uiy  influence  to  do  the  same.     The  banks,  when  their  customers  apply  to  them  for 
money,  generally  advance  it  to  them  in  their  own  promissory  notes.     These  the 
merchants  pay  away  to  the  manufacturei*s  for  goous,   the  manufacturei-s  to  the 
farmers  for  materials  and  provisions,  the  farmers  to  their  landlords  for  rent,  the 
landlords  repay  them  to  the  merchants  for  the  conveniencies  and  luxuries  with 
'Which  they  supply  them,  and  the  merchants  again  return  them  to  tlie  banks  in 
order  to  balance  their  cash  accounts,  or  to  replace  what  they  may  have  borrowed  of 
them ;  and  thus  almost  the  whole  money  business  of  the  country  is  transacted  by 
•neans  of  them.    Hence  the  great  trade  of  those  companies. 

Saving  of  Capital  Thus  Effected. 

By  means t)f  those  cash  accounts  everv  merchant  can,  without  imprudence,  carry 
on  a  greater  trade  than  he  otherwise  could  do.    If  there  are  two  merchants,  one  in 
Xiondon,  and  the  other  in  Edinburgh,  who  employ  equal  stocks  in  the  same  branch 
-^f  trade,  the  Edinburgh  merchant  can,  without  imprudence,  carry  on  a  greater  trade, 
«nd  give  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  the  London  merchant.  The 
Xiondon  merchant  must  always  keep  by  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  either  in 
^is  own  coffers,  or  in  those  of  his  banker,  who  gives  him  no  interest  for  it,  in  order  to 
answer  the  demands  continually  coming  upon  him  for  payment  of  the  goods  which 
he  purchases  upon  credit.     Let  theordmary  amount  of  this  sum  be  supposed  five 
hundred  pounds.    The  value  of  the  goods  in  his  warehouse  must  always  oe  less  by 
five  hunared  pounds  than  it  would  have  been  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  keep  sucn 
.a  sum  unemployed.     Let  us  suppose  that  he  generally  disposes  of  liis  whole  stock 
upon  band,  or  of  goods  to  the  value  of  his  whole  stock  upon  hand,  once  in  the  year. 
By  being  obliged  to  keep  so  great  a  sum  unf^mployed,  he  must  sell  in  a  year  five 
hundred  pounofs  worth  less  goods  than  he  might  otherwise  have  done.     His  annual 
profits  must  be  less  by  all  that  he  could  have  made  by  the  sale  of  five  hundred 
pounds  worth  more  goods  ;  and  the  number  of  peopfe  employed  in  preparing  his 
^oods  for  the  market,  must  be  less  by  all   those  that  five   himdred   pounds  more 
stock  could  have  employed.     The  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps 
no  money  unemployed  for  answering  such  occasional  demands.     When  thoy  actually 
come  upon  him,  he  satisfies  them  from  his  cash  account  with  the  bank,  and  grad- 
ually replaces  the  sum  borrowed  with  the  money  or  paper  which  comes  in  from  the 
occasional  sales  of  his  goods.     With  the  same  stock,   therefore,  he  can,  without 
imprudence,  have  at  all  times  in  his  warehouse  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  than  the 
London  merchant ;  and  can  thereby  both  make  a  greater  profit  himself,  and  give 
constant  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  industrious  people  who  prepare  those 
goods  for  the  market.     Hence  the  great  benefit  which  the  country  has  derived  from 
this  trade.    The  facility  of  discounting  bills  of  exchange,  it  may  be  thought  indeed. 
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gives  the  English  merchants  a  conveniency  equivalent  to  the  cash  accounts  of 
cotch  merchants.  But  the  Scotch  merchants,  it  must  be  remembered,  can  dis- 
count their  bills  of  exchange  as  easily  as  the  English  merchants  ;  and  have,  be- 
sides, the  additional  conveniency  of  their  cash  accounts. 

Commercial  Limitations  on  Bank  Paper, 

The  whole  paper  money  of  every  kind  which  can  easily  circulate  in  any  country 
Bever  can  exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  which  it  supplies  the  place,  or 
which  (the  commerce  being  supposed  the  same)  would  circulate  there,  if  there  was- 
no  paper  money.  If  twenty-shilling  notes,  for  example,  are  the  lowest  paper  money 
current  in  Scotland,  the  whole  of  that  currency  which  can  easily  circulate  there 
cannot  exceed  the  sum  of  gold  and  silver  which  would  be  necessary  for  transacting' 
the  annual  exchanges  of  twenty  shillings  value  and  upwards  usually  transactea- 
within  that  countrv.  Should  the  circulating  paper  at  any  time  exceed  that  sum, 
as  the  excess  coulrf  neither  be  sent  abroad  nor  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the- 
country,  it  must  iiiimediately  return  upon  the  banks  to  he  exchanged  for  gold  and 
silver.  Many  people  would  immediately  perceive  that  they  had  more  of  this  paper 
than  was  necessary  for  transacting  their  business  at  home,  and  as  they  could  not 
send  it  abroad,  they  would  immediately  demand  payment  of  it  from  the  banks. 
When  this  superfluous  paper  was  converted  into  gold  and  silver,  they  could  easily 
find  a  use  for  it  by  sending  it  abroad  ;  but  they  could  find  none  while  it  remained 
in  the  shape  of  paper.  Tliore  would  be  a  run  upon  the  banks  to  the  whole  extent 
of  this  superfluous  paper,  and,  if  they  showed  any  difllculty  or  backwardness  in 
payment,  to  a  much  greater  extent ;'  the  alarm,  which  this  would  occasion,  neces' 
safily  increasing  the  run  upon  the  banks. 

Over  and  above  the  expenses  which  are  common  to  every  branch  of  trade,  such 
as  the  expense  of  house-rent,  the  wages  of  servants,  clerks,  accountants,  etc.,  the 
expenses  peculiar  to  a  bank  consist  chiefly  in  two  articles  :  first,  in  the  expense  of 
keeping  at  all  times  in  its  cofTere,  for  answering  the  occasional  demands  of  the 
holders  of  its  notes,  a  large  sum  of  money,  of  which  it  loses  the  interest ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  expense  of  replenishing  tliose  cofl'ers  as  fast  as  thev  are  emptied 
by  answering  such  occasional  demands.  A  banking  company  which  issues  more 
paper  than  can  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  tlie  country,  and  of  which  the 
excess  is  continually  returning  upon  them  for  payment,  ought  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  wliich  they  keep  at  all  times  in  their  coffers,  not  only  in 
proportion  to  this  excessive  increase"  of  tlieir  circulation,  but  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  ;  their  notes  returning  upon  them  much  faster  than  in  proportion  to  the 
excess  of  their  quantity.  Such  a  company,  therefore,  oug-ht  to  increase  the  first 
article  of  their  expense,  not  only  in  proportion  to  this  forced  increase  of  their 
business,  but  in  a  much  greater  proportion. 

The  coffers  of  such  a  company,  too,  though  they  ought  to  be  filled-much  fuller, 
yet  must  empty  themselves  mucn  faster  than  if  their  business  was  confined  within 
more  reasonable  bounds,  and  must  require,  not  only  a  more  violent,  but  a  more 
constant  and  uninterrupted,  exertion  of  expense  in  on^er  to  replenish  them.  The 
coin,  too,  which  is  thus  continually  drawn  in  such  large  quantities  from  their 
coffers,  cannot  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the  country.  It  comes  in  place  of 
a  paper  which  is  over  and  above  what  can  be  employed  in  that  circulation, 
and  is  therefore  over  and  above  what  can  be  employed  in  it  too.  But  as 
that  coin  will  not  be  allowed  to  lie  idle,  it  must,  in  one  shape  or  another,  be 
sent  abroad,  in  order  to  find  that  profitable  employment  which  it  cannot  find  at 
home;  and  this  continual  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  by  enhancing  the  difli- 
culty,  must  necessarily  enhance  still  further  the  expense  of  the  bank,  m  finding 
new  gold  and  silver  in  order  to  replenish  those  coffers,  which  empty  themselves  so 
very  rapidly.  Such  a  company,  therefore,  must,  in  proportion  to  this  forced  in- 
crease of  their  business,  increase  the  second  article  of  their  expense  still  more 
than  the  first. 

Natural  Conseqvenees  of  Inflation, 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  paper  of  a  particular  bank,  which  the  circulation  of 
the  country  can  easily  absorb  and  employ,  amounts  exactly  to  £40,000,  and  that  for 
answering  occasionaf  demands  this  bank' is  obliged  to  keep  at  all  times  in  its  cofiTers 
£10,000  in  gold  and  silver.  Should  this  bank  attempt  to  circulate  £44,000,  the 
£4,000  which  are  over  and  above  what  the  circulation  can  easily  absorb  and  employ 
will  return  upon  it  almost  as  fast  as  they  are  issued.  For  answering  occasional  de- 
mands, therefore,  this  bank  ought  to  keep  at  all  times  in  its  coffers,  not  £11,000 
only,  but  £14.000.  It  will  thus  gain  nothing  by  the  interest  of  the  £4,000  excessive 
circulation  ;  and  it  will  lose  the  whole  expense  of  continually  collecting  £4,000  in 
gold  and  silver,  which  will  be  continually  going  out  of  its  coners  as  fast  as  they  are 
Srought  into  them. 
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Had  every  particular  banking  company  always  understood  and  attended  to  its 

•«wn  particular  interest,  the  circulation  never  could  have  been  overstocked  with 

l>aper  money.    But  every  banking  companv  has  not  always  understood  its  own  par- 

-facular  interest,  and  the  circulation  has  frequently  been  overstocked  with  paper 

money. 

By  issuing  too  great  a  quantity  of  paper,  of  which  the  excess  was  continually 
returning  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver,  the  Bank  of  England  was 
for  manv  years  together  obliged  to  coin  gold  to  the  extent  of  between  £800,000  and 
£1,000,000  a  year;  or,  at  an  average,  about  £850,000.  For  this  great  coinage  the 
bank  (in  consequence  of  the  worn  and  degraded  state  into  which  the  gold  coin  had 
fallen  a  few  years  ago)  was  frequently  obliged  to  purchase  gold  bullion  at  the  High 

{>rice  of  £4  an  ounce,  which  it  soon  after  issued  in  coin  at  £3  17s.  lO^d.  an  ounce, 
osing  in  this  manner  between  two  and  a  half  and  three  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage 
of  so  very  large  a  sum.  Though  the  bank  therefore  paid  no  seignorage,  though  the 
.government  was  properly  at  the  expense  of  the  coinage,  this  liberality  of  govern- 
ment did  not  prevent  altogether  the  expense  of  the  bank. 

The  Scotch  banks,  in  consequence  of  an  excess  of  the^  same  kind,  were  all 
obliged  to  employ  constantly  agents  at  London  to  collect  money  for  them,  at  an  ex- 
pense which  was  seldom  below  one  and  a  half  or  two  per  cent.  This  money  was 
sent  down  by  the  wagon,  and  insured  by  the  carriers  at  an  additional  expense  of 
three-quarters  per  cent,  or  fifteen  shillings  on  tb'^  hundred  pounds.  Those  agents 
were  not  always  able  to  replenish  the  coffers  of  their  employers  so  fast  as  they 
were  emptied.  In  this  case  the  resource  of  the  bank  was  to  draw  upon  their  cor- 
respondents in  London  bills  of  exchange  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  which  they 
wanted.  When  those  correspondenis  afterwards  drew  upon  them  for  the  payment 
of  this  sum,  together  with  the  interest  and  a  commission,  some  of  those  banks, 
from  the  distress  into  which  their  excessive  circulation  had  thrown  them,  had 
sometimes  no  other  means  of  satisfying  this  draught  but  by  drawing  a  second  set  of 
bills  either  upon  the  same,  or  upon  some  other  correspondents  in  London ;  and  the 
same  sum,  or  rather  bills  for  the  same  sum,  would  in  this  manner  make  sometimes 
more  than  two  or  three  journeys  :  the  debtor  bankpaying  always  the  interest  and 
commission  upon  the  whole  accumulated  sum.  Even  those  Scotch  banks  which 
never  distinguished  themselves  by  their  extreme  imprudence  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  employ  this  ruinous  resource. 

The  gold  coin  which  was  paid  out  either  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  by  th«. 
Scotch  banks,  in  exchange  for  that  part  of  their  paper  which  was  over  and  above 
what  could  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the  country,  being  likewise  over  and 
above  what  could  be  employed  in  that  circulation,  was  sometime?  sent  abroad  in 
the  shape  of  coin,  sometimes  melted  down  and  sent  abroad  in  *\.e  shape  of  bullion, 
and  sometimes  melted  down  and  sold  to  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  high  price  of 
four  pounds  an  ounce.  It  was  the  newest,  the  heaviest  and  the  best  pieces  only 
which  were  carefully  picked  out  of  the  whole  coin,  and  either  sent  abroad  or  melted 
•  down.  At  home,  and  while  they  remain  in  the  shape  of  coin,  those  heavy  pieces 
were  of  no  more  value  than  the  light ;  but  they  were  of  more  value  abroad,  or 
when  melted  down  into  bullion  at  home.  The  Bank  of  England,  notwithstanding 
their  great  annual  coinage,  found  to  their  astonishment  that  there  was  evei*y  year 
the  same  scarcity  of  coin  as  there  had  been  the  ^ear  before ;  and  that  notwith- 
-standing  the  great  quantity  of  good  and  new  coin  whicli  was  every  year  issued 
from  the  bank,  the  state  of  the  coin,  instead  of  growing  better  and  better,  became 
-^very  vear  worse  and  worse.  Every  year  they  found  themselves  under  the  neces- 
sity of  coining  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  gold  as  they  had  coined  the  year 
beiore,  and  from  the  continual  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  bullion,  in  consequence 
of  the  continual  wearing  and  clipping  of  the  coin,  the  expense  of  this  great 
annual  coining  became  every  year  greater.  The  Bank  of  England,  it  is  to  be 
•observed,  by  supplying  its  own  coffers  with  coin,  is  indirectly  obliged  to 
supply  the  whole  kingdom,  into  which  coin  is  continually  flowing  from 
those  coffers  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Whatever  coin,  therefore,  was 
wanted  to  support  this  excessive  circulation  both  of  Scotch  and  English  paper 
money,  whatever  vacuities  this  excessive  circulation  occasioned  in  the  necessary 
coin  of  the  kingdom,  the  Bank  of  England  was  obliged  to  supply  them.  The 
Scotch  banks,  no  doubt,  paid  all  of  them  very  dearly  for  their  own  imprudence 
and  inattention.  But  the  Bank  of  England  paid  very  dearly,  not  only  for  its  own 
imprudence,  but  for  the  much  greater  imprudence  of  almost  all  the  Scotch  banks. 

The  over-trading  of  bold  projectors  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  *^>^ 
■  original  cause  of  this  excessive  circulation  of  paper  money. 

What  a  bank  can  with  propriety  advance  to  a  merchant  or  undertaker  of  an^ 
•kind,  is  not  either  the  whole  capital  with  which  he  trades,  or  even  anv  consider- 
able part  of  that  capital ;  but  that  part  of  it  only^  which  he  would  otherwise  b% 
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obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  and  in  ready  money,  for  answering  occasional- 
demands.  If  the  paper  money  which  the  bank  sulvances  never  exceeds  this  value, 
it  can  never  exceed  tne  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  would  necessarily  circu- 
late in  the  country  if  there  vras  no  paper  money  ;  it  can  never  exceed  the  quantity^ 
which  the  circulation  of  the  country  can  absorb  and  employ. 

DiseounU  only  to  Supply  Fluctuating  Demand  far  Currency. 

When  a  bank  discounts  to  a  merchant  a  real  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  a  real 
creditor  upon  a  real  debtor,  and  which,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  due,  is  really  paid  by 
that  debtor,  it  only  advances  to  him  a  part  of  the  value  which  he  would  otherwise- 
be  obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed  and  in  ready  money  for  answering-  occasional 
demands.  The  payment  of  the  bill,  when  it  becomes  due,  replaces  to  the  bank  the 
value  of  what  it  had  advanced,  together  with  the  interest.  The  coffers  of  the 
bank,  so  far  as  its  dealings  are  confined  to  such  customers,  I'esemble  a  water-pond, 
from  which,  though  a  stream  is  continually  running  out,  yet  another  is  continually 
running  in,  fully  equal  to  that  which  runs  out;  so  that,  without  any  further  care 
or  attention,  the  pond  keeps  always  equally,  or  very  nearly  equally,  full.  Little  or 
no  expense  can  ever  be  necessary  for  replenishing  the  coffers  of  such  a  bank. 

A  merchant,  without  over-traJing,  may  frequently  have  occasion  for  a  sum  of 
ready  money,  even  when  he  has  no  bills  to  discount.     When  a  bank,  besides  dis- 
counting his  bills,  advances  him  likewise  upon  such  occasions  such  sums  upon  his 
cash  account,  and  accepts  of  a  piecemeal  repayment  as  the  money  comes  in  f i*om 
the  occasional  sale  of  his  goods,  upon  the  easy  terms  of  the  banking  companies  of 
Scotland,  it  dispenses  him  entirely  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  any  part  of  his- 
stock  by  him  unemployed,  and  in  ready  money  for  answering  occasional  demands. 
When  such  demands  actually  come  upon  him,  he  can  answer  them  sufliciently 
from  his  cash  account.    The  bank,  however,  in  dealing  with  such  customers,  ought 
to  observe  with  great  attention  whether  in  the  course  of  some  short  period  (of 
four,  five,  six,  or  eight  months,  for  example)  the  sum  of  the  repayments  which  it 
commonly  receives  from  them  is,  or  is  not,  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  advances 
which  it  commonly  makes  to  them.     If  within  the  course  of  such  short  periods, 
the  sum  of  the  repayments  from  certain  customers  is,  upon  most  occasions,  fully 
equal  to  that  of  tne  advances,  it  may  safely  continue  to  deal  with  such  customers. 
Though  the  stream  which  is  in  this  case  continually  running  out  from  its  coffers - 
may  be  very  large,  that  which  is  continually  running  into  them  must  be  at  least 
equally  large  ;  so  that  without  any  further  care  or  attention  those  coffers  are  likely 
to  be  always  equally  or  very  nearly  equally  full ;  and  scarce  ever  to  require  any 
extraordinary  expense  to  replenish  them.    If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sum  of  the  re- 
payments from  certain  other  customers  falls  commonly  very  much  short  of  the- 
advances  which  it  makes  to  them,  it  cannot  with  any  safety  continue  to  deal  with 
such  customers,  at  least  if  they  continue  to  deal  with  it  in  this  manner.    The 
stream  which  is  in  this  case  continually  running  out  from  its  coffers  is  necessarily 
much  larger  than  that  which  is  contmually  running  in ;  so  that  unless  they  are- 
replenished  by  some  great  and  continual  effort  of  expense,  those  coffers  must  soon 
be  exhausted  altogether. 

The  banking  companies  of  Scotland,  accordingly,  were  for  a  long  time  very 
careful  to  require  frequent  and  regular  repayments  from  all  their  customers,  and 
did  not  care  to  deal  with  any  person,  whatever  might  be  his  fortune  or  credit,  who- 
did  not  make  what  thev  called  frequent  and  regular  operations  with  them.  By 
this  attention,  besides  saving  almost  entirely  the  extraordinary  expense  of  replen- 
ishing their  coffers,  they  rained  two  other  very  considerable  advantages. 

Advantages  of  This. 

L  By  tn*s  a    ention  they  were  enabled  to  make  some  tolerable  judgment  con- 
cerning the  thriving  or  declining  circumstances  of  their  debtors,  without  beine 
obliged  to  look  out  for  any  other  evidence  besides  what  their  own  books  afforded- 
them  ;  men  being  for  the  most  part  either  regular  or  irregular  in  their  payments, 
according  as  their  circumstances  are  either  thriving  or  declining.    A  private  man- 
who  lends  out  his  money  to  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  of  debtors,   may, 
either  by  himself  or  his  agents,  observe  and  inquire  both  constantly  and  carefully 
into  the  conduct  and  situation  of  each  of  them.     But  a  banking  company  which- 
lends  money  to  perhaps  five  hundred  different  people,  and  of  which  the  attention  is 
continually  occupied  by  objects  of  a  very  different  kind,  can  have  no  regular  inform- 
ation concerning  the  conduct  and  circumstances  of  the  greater  part  of  its  debtors- 
beyond  what  its  own  books  can  afford  it.    In  requiring  freauent  and  regular  re- 
payments from  all  their  customers,  the  banking  companies  of  Scotland  had  prob- 
ably this  advantage  in  view. 

XL  By  this  attention  they  secured  themselves  from  the  possibility  of  ifwniny 
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more  paper  money  than  what  the  circulation  of  the  country  could  easily  absorb 
and  employ.  When  they  observed  that  within  moderate  periods  of  time  the  re- 
payments of  a  particular  customer  were  upon  most  occasions  f ullv  equal  to  the 
advances  which  they  had  made  to  him,  they  might  be  assured  tnat  the  paper 
money  which  they  had  advanced  to  him,  had  not  at  any  time  exceeded  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by  him 
for  answering  occasional  demands;  and  that,  consequently,  the  paper  money 
which  they  had  circulated  by  his  means,  had  not  at  any  time  exceeaed  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver  which  would  have  circulated  in  the  country  had  there  oeen 
no  paper  money.  The  frequency,  regularitv  and  amount  of  his  repayments  would 
sufficiently  demonstrate  that  the  amount  of  their  advances  had  at  no  time  exceeded 
that  part  of  his  capital  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by 
him  unemployed  and  in  readv  money  for  answering  occasional  demands ;  that  is» 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  tiie  rest  of  his  capital  m  constant  employment.  It  is 
this  part  of  his  capital  onl^  which,  within  moderate  periods  of  time,  is  continually 
returning  to  every  dealer  m  the  shape  of  money,  whether  paper  or  coin,  and  con- 
tinually going  from  him  in  the  same  shape.  If  the  advances  of  the  bank  had  com- 
monly exceeaed  this  part  of  his  capital,  the  ordinary  amount  of  his  repayments 
could  not,  within  moderate  periods  of  time,  have  equaled  the  ordinary  amounts  of 
its  advances.  The  stream  which,  by  means  of  his  dealings,  was  continually  run- 
ning into  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  could  not  have  been  equal  to  the  stream,  which 
by  means  of  the  same  dealings,  wa«  continually  running  out.  The  advances  of  the 
bank  paper,  by  exceeding  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which,  had  there  been  no 
such  advances,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by  him  for  answering  occa- 
sional demands,  might  soon  come  to  exceed  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
which  (the  commerce  being  supposed  the  same)  would  have  circulated  in  the 
country  had  there  been  no  paper  money  ;  and  consequently  to  exceed  the  quantity 
which  the  circulation  of  the  country  could  easily  absorb  and  employ  ;  and  the  ex- 
cess of  this  paper  money  would  immediately  have  returned  upon  the  bank  in  order 
to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver.  This  second  advantage,  though  equally  real, 
was  not  perhaps  so  well  understood  by  all  the  different  banking  companies  of  Scot- 
land as  the  first. 

Bankft  vs.  Private  Bankers 

When,  partly  by  the  conveniency  of  discounting  bills,  and  partly  by  that  of 
cash  accounts,  the  creditable  traders  of  anv  country  car  be  dispensed  from  the 
necessitv  of  keeping  any  part  of  their  stock  by  them  unemployed  and  in  ready 
money  for  answering  occasional  demands,  they  can  reasonably  expect  no  farther 
assistance  from  banks  and  bankers,  who,  when  they  have  gone  thus  far.  cannot, 
consistently  with  their  own  interest  and  safety,  go'  farther.  A  bank  cannot  con- 
sistently  with  its  own  interest,  advance  to  a  trader  the  whole  or  even  the  greater 
part  of  the  circulating  capital  with  which  he  trades ;  because,  though  that  capital 
18  continually  returning  to  him  in  the  shape  of  money,  and  going  from  him  in  the 
same  shape,  yet  the  whole  of  the  returns  is  too  distant  from  the  whole  of  the  out- 
^in^,  and  tne  sum  of  his  repavment  could  not  equal  the  sum  of  its  advances 
within  such  moderate  periods  of  time  as  suit  the  conveniency  of  a  bank.  Still  less 
could  a  bank  afford  to  advance  him  any  considerable  part  of  his  fixed  capital ;  of 
the  capital  which  the  undertaker  of  an  iron  forge,  for  example,  employs  in  erect- 
ing his  forge  and  smelting-house,  his  workhouses  and  warehouses,  the  dwelling- 
houses  of  his  workmen,  etc.;  of  the  capital  which  the  undertaker  of  a  mine 
employs  in  sinking  his  shafts,  in  erecting  engines  for  drawing  out  the  water,  in 
making  roads  ana  wagon- ways,  etc.;  of  the  capital  which  the  person  who  under- 
takes to  improve  lan(T  employs  in  clearing,  draining,  manuring  and  plowing 
waste  and  uncultivated  fields,  in  building  farm hou.ses,  with  all  their  necossarv  ap- 
pendages of  stables,  granaries,  etc.  The  returns  of  the  fixed  capital  are  in  almost 
all  cases  much  slower  than  those  of  the  circulating  capital ;  and  sudi  expenses, 
even  when  laid  out  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  judgment,  very  seldom  return 
to  the  undertaker  till  after  a  period  of  many  years,  a  period  by  far  too  distant  to  suit 
the  conveniency  of  a  bank.  Traders  and  other  und^rtakei-s  may,  no  doubt,  with 
great  propriety,  carry  on  a  very  considerable  part  of  their  projects  with  borrowed 
money.  In  justice  to  their  creditors,  however,  their  own  capital  ought,  in  this 
case,  to  be  sufficient  to  ensure,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  capital  of  these  creditors;  or  to 
render  ft  extremely  improbable  that  those  creditors  should  incur  any  loss,  even 
though  the  success  of  the  project  should  fall  very  much  short  of  the  expectation  of 
the  projectors.  Even  with  this  precaution,  too,  the  money  which  is  borrowed,  and 
which  it  is  meant  should  not  be  repaid  till  after  a  period"  of  several  years,  ought 
not  to  be  borrowed  of  a  bank,  but  ought  to  be  borrowed  upon  bond  ov  mortgage,. 
of  such  private  people  as  propose  to  live  upon  the  interest  of  their  money,  without 
taldng  tne  trouble  memselves  to  employ  the  capital ;  and  who  are  willing  to  lend 
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that  capital  to  such  people  of  good  credit  as  are  likely  to  keep  it  for  several  yean. 
A  bank  which  lends  its  money  without  the  expense  or  stamped  paper,  or  of  attor- 
neys' fees  for  drawing  bonds  and  mortg^es,  and  which  accepts  of  repayment  upon 
the  easy  terms  of  the  banking  companies  of  Scotland,  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  very 
convenient  creditor  to  such  traders  and  undertakers.  But  such  traders  and  under- 
takers would  surely  be  most  inconvenient  debtora  to  such  a  bank. 

EVASION  OF  CONSERVATIVE  RULES. 

It  is  now  more  than  five-and-twenty  years  since  the  paper  money  issued  by  the 
dlifferent  banking  companies  of  Scotland  was  fully  equal,  or  rather  was  somewhat 
more  than  fully  equal,  to  what  the  circulation  of  the  country  could  easily  absorb 
and  employ.  Those  companies,  therefore,  had  so  long  ago  given  all  the  assistance 
to  the  traders  and  other  undertakers  of  Scotland  which  it  is  possible  for  banks  and 
4^ankers,  consistently  with  their  own  interest,  to  give.  They  had  even  done  some- 
what more.  They  had  over-traded  a  little,  and  had  brought  upon  themselves  that 
toss,  or  at  least  that  diminution  of  profit,  which  in  this  particular  business  never 
fails  to  attend  the  smallest  degree  of  over-trading.  Those  traders  and  other  under- 
tsJcers,  having  got  so  much  assistance  from  banks  and  bankers,  wished  to  e:et  still 
•more.  The  banks,  they  seem  to  have  thought,  could  extend  their  credits  to  what- 
•ever  sum  might  be  wanted,  without  incurnng  any  other  expense  besides  that  of  a 
few  reams  of  paper.  They  complained  of  the  contracted  views  and  dastardly  spirit 
of  the  directors  of  those  banks,  which  did  not,  they  said,  extend  their  credits  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extension  of  the  trade  of  the  country  ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  by  the 
-extension  of  that  trade,  the  extension  of  their  own  projects  beyond  what  they 
•could  carry  on,  either  with  their  own  capital,  or  with  what  they  had  credit  to 
borrow  of  private  people  in  the  usual  way  of  bond  or  mortgage.  The  banks,  they 
seem  to  have  thought,  were  in  honor  bound  to  supplv  the  deficiency,  and  to  provicte 
them  with  all  the  capital  which  they  wanted  to  trade  with.  The  oanks.  however, 
were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  upon  their  refusing  to  extend  their  credits,  some  of 
those  traders  liad  recourse  to  an  expedient  which,  for  a  time,  served  their  purpose,  * 
though  at  a  much  greater  expense,  yet  as  effectually  as  the  utmost  extension  of 
bank  credits  could  have  done.  This  expedient  was  no  other  than  the  well-known 
shift  of  drawing  and  re-drawing ;  the  shift  to  which  unfortunate  traders  have  some- 
times recourse  when  they  are  upon  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  The  practice  of 
raising  money  in  this  manner  had  long  been  known  m  England,  and  auring  the 
course  of  the  late  war.  when  the  high  profits  of  trade  afforded  a  great  temptation 
to  over-trading,  is  said  to  have  been  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  From  Eng- 
land it  was  brought  into  Scotland,  where,  in  proportion  to  the  very  limited  com- 
merce, and  to  the  very  moderate  capital  of  the  country,  it  was  soon  carried  on  to 
a  mucii  greater  extent  than  it  ever  had  been  in  England.  The  practice  of  drawing 
and  re-drawing  is  so  well  known  to  all  men  of  business  that  it  may  perhaps  be 
cliought  unnecessary  to  give  an  account  of  it.  But  as  this  book  may  come  into  the 
hands  of  many  people  who  are  not  men  of  business,  and  as  the  effects  of  this  prac- 
tice upon  the  banking  trade  are  not,  perhaps,  generally  understood  even  by  men  of 
business  themselves,  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  it  as  distinctly  as  I  can. 

Dratoing  and  Re-drawing. 

The  customs  of  merchants,  which  were  established  when  the  barbarous  laws 
of  Europe  did  not  enforce  the  performance  of  their  contracts,  and  which  during 
Tthe  course  of  the  two  last  centuries  have  been  adopted  into  the  laws  of  all  European 
(nations,  have  given  such  extraordinary  privileges  to  bills  of  exchange  that  money 
lis  jnore  readily  advanced  upon  them  than  upon  anv  other  species  of  obligation; 
especially  wlien  they  are  made  payable  w^ithin  so  short  a  period  as  two  or  three 
months  after  then*  date  If,  when  the  bill  becomes  due,  the  acceptor  does  not  pay 
dt  as  soon  as  it  is  presented,  he  becomes  from  that  moment  a  bankrupt.  The  bill  is 
protested,  and  returns  upon  the  drawer,  who,  if  he  does  not  immediately  pay  it,  be- 
comes likewise  a  bankrupt.  If,  before  it  came  to  the  person  who  presents  it  to  the 
acceptor  for  payment,  it  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  several  other  persons, 
who  had  successively  advanced  to  one  another  the  contents  of  it,  either  in  money 
or  goods,  and  who,  to  express  that  each  of  them  had  in  his  turn  received  those  con- 
tents, had  all  of  them  in  their  order  endorsed,  that  is,  wi*itten  their  name?  upon  the 
))ack  of,  the  bill ;  eacn  endoi*ser  becomes  in  his  turn  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  bill 
for  those  contents,  and  if  he  fails  to  pay,  becomes  from  that  moment  a  bankrupt. 
Though  the  drawer,  acceptor  and  endorsers  of  the  bill  should,  ail  of  them,  be  per- 
sons of  doubtful  credit,  yet  still  the  shortness  of  the  date  gives  some  security  to  the 
owner  of  the  bill.  Though  all  of  them  may  be  very  likely  to  become  bankrupts,  it 
«8  a  chance  if  all  become  so  in  so  short  a  time.    **  The  house  is  cra^,"  says  a  weaiy 
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trayeller  to  himself,  «  and  will  not  stand  very  long ;  but  it  is  a  chance  if  it  falls  to- 
"nis^ty  uid  I  will  venture,  therefore,  to  sleep  in  it  to-night.'* 

Trskder  A  in  Edinburgh,  we  shall  8ui)pose,  draws  a  bill  upon  B  in  London,  pav- 
«ole  two  months  after  date.  In  reality  B  in  London  owes  nothing  to  A  in  Edinburgh; 
but  he  agrees  to  accept  of  A*s  bill,  upon  condition  that  before  the  term  of  payment 
be  shall  re-draw  upon  A  in  Edinburgh  for  the  same  sum,  together  with  the  interest 
and  a  commission.another  bill,  payable  likewise  two  months  after  date.  B  according- 
ingly,  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  months,  re-draws  this  bill  upon  A  in  E>linburgh; 
who  again,  before  the  expiration  of  the  second  two  months,  draws  a  second  bill  upon 
B  in  London,  payable  likewise  two  months  after  date  ;  and  before  the  expiration  of 
the  third  two  months,  B  in  London  re-draws  upon  A  in  Edinburgh  another  bill, 
payable  also  two  months  after  date.  This  practice  has  sometimes  gone  on,  not  only 
tor  several  months,  but  for  several  years  together,  the  bill  always  returning  upon 
A  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  accumulated  interest  and  commission  of  all  the  former 
bills.  The  interest  was  Ave  per  cent,  in  the  year,  and  the  commission  was  never 
leas  than  one- half  per  cent  on  each  draught.  This  commission  being  repeated  more 
than  six  times  in  the  year,  whatever  money  A  might  raise  by  this  expedient  must 
necessarily  have  cost  him  something  more  than  eight  per  cent,  in  tne  year,  and 
sometimes  a  great  deal  more,  when  either  the  price  of  tne  commission  happened  to 
rise,  or  when  he  was  obliged  to  pay  compound  interest  upon  the  interest  and  com- 
mission of  former  bills.     This  practice  was  called  raising  money  by  circulation. 

In  a  country  where  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock  in  the  greater  part  of  mercan- 
tile projects  are  supposed  to  run  between  six  and  ten  per  cent.,  it  must  have  been 
a  very  fortunate  speculation  of  which  the  returns  could  not  only  repay  the  enormous 
expense  at  which  the  money  was  thus  borrowed  for  carrying  it  on,  but  afford,  be- 
sioas,  a  good  surplus  profit'to  the  projector.  Many  vast  and  extensive  projects, 
however,  were  undertaken,  and  for  several  years  carried  on  without  any  oihor 
fund  to  support  them  besides  what  was  raised  at  this  enormous  expense.  The  pro- 
jectors, no  doubt,  had  in  their  golden  dreams  the  most  distinct  vision  of  this  great 
profit.  Upon  their  awaking,  however,  either  at  the  end  of  their  projects,  or  when 
-uey  were  no  longer  able  to  carry  them  on,  they  very  seldom,  I  believe,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  their  dreams  realized.* 

The  bills  which  A  in  Edinburgh  drew  upon  B  in  London  he  regularly  dis- 
counted two  months  before  they  were  due  with  some  bank  or  banker  in  Edin- 
burgh;  and  the  bills  which  B  in  London  re-drew  upon  A  in  Edinburgh  he  has 
regularly  discounted  either  with  the  Bank  of  England,  or  with  some  other  bankers 
in  London.  Whatever  was  advanced  upon  such  circulating  bills  was,  in  Edin- 
burgh, advanced  in  the  paper  of  the  Scotch  banks,  and  in  London,  when  they 
were  discounted  at  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  paper  of  that  bank.  Though  the 
bills  upon  which  this  paper  had  been  advanced  were  all  of  them  repaid  in  their 
turn  as  soon  as  they  became  due,  yet  the  value  which  had  been  really  advanced 
upon  the  first  bill  was  never  really  retui'ned  to  the  banks  which  advanced  it ;  be- 
cause, before  each  bill  became  due,  another  bill  was  always  drawn  to  somewhat 
a  greater  amount  than  the  bill  which  was  soon  to  be  paid ;  and  the  discount- 
ing of  this  other  bill  was  essentially  necessary  towards  the  payment  of  that  which 
was  soon  to  be  due;  This  payment,  therefore,  was  altogether  fictitious.  The 
stream  which,  by  means  of  those  circulating  bills  of  exchange,  had  once  been 
made  to  run  out  from  the  coffers  of  the  banks,  was  never  replaced  by  any  stream 
which  really  ran  into  them. 


*  The  method  deMribed  in  the  I'ir .  was  by  no  means  either  the  most  common  or  the  most  expensivo 
<ioe  in  which  thone  adventorers  sometimes  raised  money  by  circalation.  It  frequently  happened  that  A  in 
EdinborKh  would  enable  B  in  London  to  pay  the  first  Dill  of  exchange  by  drawing,  a  few  days  before  it 
tocame  doe,  a  second  bill  at  three  months*  date  upon  the  same  B  in  London.  This  bill,  being  payable  to 
his  own  order,  A  told  In  Edinburgh  at  par;  and  with  its  contents  purchased  bills  upon  London,  payable  at 
dgfat  to  tlie  order  of  B,  to  whom  ne  sent  them  by  the  post.  Towtirds  the  end  of  the  late  war  the  exchange 
between  Bdinixirgh  and  London  was  frequently  three  percent,  agaiust  Edinburgh,  and  those  bills  at  sight 
■mat  freqnenUy  have  coet  A  that  premium.  Thic  transaction,  therefore,  ))eiDg  repeated  at  least  four  timet 
In  the  year,  and  being  loaded  with  a  commission  of  at  least  one-half  per  cent.  upc>n  each  repetition,  mnst 
at  that  period  have  eoet  A  at  leatt  fourteen  per  cent,  in  the  year.  At  other  times  A  would  enable  B  to  dis- 
diarg<e  the  first  bill  of  exchange  by  drawing,  a  few  days  before  it  became  due,  a  second  bill  at  two  months* 
date;  not  upon  B,  but  upon  some  third  person,  C,  for  example,  in  London.  This  other  bill  was  made  pay- 
able to  tlM  order  of  B,  who,  upon  its  being  accepted  by  C,  discounted  it  with  some  banker  in  London;  and  A 
enabled  C  to  diacharge  it  by  drawing,  a  few  days  before  it  became  due,  a  third  bill  liiiewise  at  two  montlia* 
date,  aometiniee  upon  hit  flrtt  correspondent  B,  and  sometimes  upon  some  fourth  or  fifth  person,  D  or  E, 
for  example.  Thit  third  bill  was  made  payable  to  the  order  of  C,  who,  as  soon  as  it  was  accepted,  dit- 
eoontad  It  in  the  tame  manner  with  some  banker  in  London.  Such  operations  being  repeated  at  least  aix 
timet  in  the  year,  and  being  loaded  with  a  commission  of  at  1  ast  one-half  per  cent,  upon  each  repetiUon. 
tofgetlier  wltn  the  legal  interest  of  five  per  cent.,  this  method  of  raising  money.  In  the  same  manner  as  that 
deecribed  in  the  Vaa,  mutt  have  cost  A  something  more  than  eight  per  cent.  By  saving  the  exchange"  be- 
tween Bdinbnigli  and  London,  It  wat  less  expensive  than  that  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  part  or  thit 
■ote;  but  it  reqnired  an  ettablithed  credit  with  more  houses  than  one  in  London,  an  advantage  which 
of  theae  adventnren  could  not  alwayt  ilnd  It  easy  to  procure. 
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Inflation  and  Consequeruses, 

The  paper  which  was  issued  upon  those  circulating  bills  of  exchange  amounted, 
upon  many  occasions,  to  the  whole  fund  destined  for  carrying  on  some  vast  an^ 
extensive  project  of  agriculture,  commerce  or  manufactures ;  and  not  merely  to 
that  part  of  it  which,  had  there  been  no  paper  money,  the  projector  would  have, 
been  obliged  to  keep  by  liim,  unemployed  and  in  ready  money,  for  answering  oc- 
casional demands.  The  greater  part  of  this  paper  was,  consequently,  over  and 
above  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  wouW  have  circulated  in  the  country 
had  there  been  no  paper  money.  It  was  over  and  above,  therefore,  what  the  cir- 
culation of  the  country  could  easily  absorb  and  emplov,  and  upon  t(iat  account 
immediately  returned  upon  the  banKs  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver, 
which  they  were  to  find  as  they  could.  It  was  a  capital  which  those  projector* 
had  very  artfully  contrived  to  draw  from  those  banks,  not  only  without  their 
knowledge  or  deliberate  consent,  but  for  some  time,  perhaps,  without  their  having 
the  most  distant  suspicion  that  they  had  really  advanced  it. 

When  two  people,  who  are  continually  drawing  and  re-drawing  upon  one  an- 
other, discount  their  bills  always  with  the  same  banker,  he  must  immediately 
discover  what  they  are  about,  and  see  clearlv  that  they  are  trading,  not  with  any 
capital  of  their  own,  but  with  the  capital  which  he  advances  to  them.  But 
this  discovery  is  not  altogether  so  easy  when  they  discount  their  bills 
sometimes  with  one  banker,  and  sometimes  with  another,  and  when  the 
same  two  persons  do  not  constantly  draw  and  re-draw  upon  one  another, 
but  occasionally  run  the  round  of  a  great  circle  of  projector,  who  find  it  for  their 
interest  to  assist  one  another  in  this  method  of  raismg  money,  and  to  render  it» 
upon  that  account,  as  difiicult  as  possible  to  distinguish  between  a  real  and  a  fic- 
titious bill  of  exchange;  between  a  bill  drawn  by  a  real  creditor  upon  a  real 
debtor,  and  a  bill  for  which  there  was  properly  no  real  creditor  but  the  bank  which 
discounted  it,  nor. any  real  debtor  but  the  projector  which  made  use  of  the  money. 
When  a  banker  had  even  made  this  discovery,  he  might  sometimes  make  it  too 
late,  and  might  find  that*he  had  already  discounted  the  bills  of  tliose  projectors  to 
so  great  an  extent  that,  by  refusing  to  discount  any  more,  he  would  necessarily 
make  them  all  bankrupts,  and  thus,  by  ruining  them,  mi^ht  perhaps  ruin  himself. 
For  his  own  interest  and  safety,  therefore,  he  might  find  it  necessary,  in  this  very 
perilous  situation,  to  go  on,  for  some  time,  endeavoring,  however,  to  withdraw 
gradually,  and  upon  that  account  making  every  day  greater  and  greater  difficulties 
about  discounting,  in  order  to  force  those  projectors  by  degrees  to  have  recourse 
either  to  other  bankers,  or  to  other  methods  of  raising  money ;  so  as  that  he  him- 
self might,  as  soon  as  possible,  get  out  of  the  circle.  The  difficulties,  accordingly, 
which  the  Bank  of  England,  which  the  principal  bankers  in  London,  and  which 
9ven  the  more  prudent  Scotch  banks  began,  after  a  certain  time,  when  all  of  them 
had  already  gone  too  far,  to  make  about  discounting,  not  only  alarmed,  but 
enraged  in  the  highest  degree  those  projectors.  Their  own  distress,  of  which  this 
prudent  and  necessary  reserve  of  tne  banks  was,  no  doubt,  the  immediate  occa- 
sion, they  called  the  distress  of  the  country ;  and  this  distress  of  the  country,  they 
said,  was  altogether  owing  to  the  ignorance,  pusillanimity  and  bad  conduct  of  the 
banks,  which  did  not  give  a  sufficiently  liberal  aid  to  the  spirited  undertakings  of 
those  who  exerted  themselves  in  order*to  beautify,  improve  and  enrich  the  country. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  banks,  they  seemed  to  think,  to  lend  for  as  long  a  time 
and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they  might  wish  to  borrow.  The  bank,  however,  by 
refusing,  in  this  manner,  to  give  more  credit  to  those  to  whom  they  had  already 
given  a  great  deal  too  much,  took  the  only  method  by  which  it  was  now  possible 
to  save  eitlier  their  own  credit  or  the  public  credit  of  tne  country. 

EFFECT  OF  MORE  "LIBERAL"  PRACTICES. 

In  the  midst  of  this  clamor  and  distress  a  new  bank  was  established  in  Scot- 
land for  the  express  purpose  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  country.  The  design 
was  generous ;  but  the  execution  was  imprudont,  and  the  nature  ana  causes  of  the 
distress  which  it  meant  to  relieve,  were  not,  perhaps,  well  understood.  This  bank 
was  more  liberal  than  any  other  had  ever  been,  both  in  granting  cash  accounts  and 
in  discounting  bills  of  exchange.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  seems  to  have 
made  scarce  any  distinction  between  real  and  circulating  bills,  but  to  have  dis- 
counted all  equally.  It  was  the  avowed  principle  of  this  bank  to  advance,  upon 
any  reasonable  security,  the  whole  capital  which  was  to  be  employed  in  those 
improvements  of  which  the  returns  are  the  most  slow  and  distant,  such  as  the  im- 
provements of  land.  To  promote  such  improvements  was  even,said  to  be  the  chief 
of  the  public  spirited  purploses  for  which  it  was  instituted.  By  its  liberality  in  grant- 
ing cash  accounts,  and  in  discounting  bills  of  exchange,  it,  no  doubt,  issued  great 
quantities  of  its  bank  notes.    But  those  bank  notes  being,  the  greater  part  of  tnein^ 
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over  and  above  what  the  circulation  of  the  country  could  easily  absorb  and  employ, 
returned  upon  it,  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver,  as  fast  as  they  were 
issued.  Its  coffers  were  never  well  filled.  The  capital  which  had  been  subscribed 
to  this  bank  at  two  different  subscriptions  amounted  to  £160,0(>0,  of  which  eighty 
per  cent,  only  was  paid  up.  This  sum  ought  to  have  been  paia  in  at  several  differ- 
ent installments.  A  great  part  of  the  proprietors,  when  they  paid  in  their  first 
installment,  opened  a  cash  account  with  the  bank ;  and  the  directors  ttiinking- 
themselves  obliged  to  treat  their  own  proprietors  with  the  same  liberality  with 
which  they  treated  all  other  men,  allowed  many  of  them  to  borrow  upon  this  cash 
Account  what  they  paid  in  upon  all  their  subsequent  installments.  Such  nayments, 
therefore,  only  put  into  one  coffer  what  had  the  moment  before  been  taken  out  of 
another.  But  had  the  coffers  of  this  bank  been  filled  ever  so  well,  its  excessive 
circulation  must  have  emptied  them  faster  than  they  could  have  been  replenished 
by  any  other  expedient  but  the  ruinous  one  of  drawing  upon  London,  and  when 
the  bill  became  due,  paying  it,  together  with  interest  and  commission,  by  another 
draft  upon  the  same  place.  Its  coffers  having  been  filled  so  very  ill,  it  is  said  to- 
have  been  driven  to  this  resource  within  a  very  few  months  after  it  began  to  do* 
business.  The  estates  of  the  proprietors  of  this  bank  were  worth  several  millions, 
and  by  their  subscription  to  the  original  bond  or  contract  of  the  bank,  were  really 
pledged  for  answering  all  its  engagements.  By  means  of  the  great  credit  whicn 
so  g^at  a  pledge  gave  it,  it  was,  notwithstanding  its  too  liberal  conduct,  enabled  to- 
carry  on  business  for  more  than  two  years.  When  it  (Douglas,  Heron  <fc  Co.,  Ayr, 
moo,000  lost,  but  all  covered  by  estates  of  the  partners)  was  obliged  to  stop,  it  had 
in  circulation  about  £200,000  in  bank  notes.  In  order  to  support  the  circulation  of 
those  notes,  which  were  continually  returning  upon  it  as  fast  as  they  were  issued, 
it  had  been  constantly  in  the  practice  of  drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon  London,, 
of  which  the  number  and  value  were  continually  increasing,  and,  when  it  stopped, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £600,000.  This  bank,  therefore,  had,  in  little  more  than 
the  course  of  two  years,  advanced  to  different  people  upwards  of  £800,000  at  five- 
per  cent.  Upon  the  £200,000  which  it  circulated  in  bank  notes,  this  five  per  cent, 
might,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  clear  gain,  without  any  other  deduction  besides  the- 

Xnse  of  management.  But  upon  upwards  of  £600,000,  for  which  it  was  continu- 
drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon  London,  it  was  paying,  in  the  way  of  interest 
and  commission,  upwards  of  eight  per  cent,  and  was  consequently  losing  more  than 
three  per  cent,  upon  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  its  dealings. 

The  operations  of  this  bank  seem  to  have  produced  effects  quite  opposite  ta 
those  which  were  intended  by  the  particular  persons  who  planned  and  directed  it. 
They  seem  to  have  intended  to  support  the  spirited  undertakings,  for  as  such  they 
considered  them,  which  were  at  that  time  carrying  on  in  different  parts  of  the 
country;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  drawing  the"  whole  banking  business  to  them- 
lelves,  to  supplant  all  the  other  Scotch  banks,  particularly  those  established  at 
Edinburgh,  whose  backwardness  in  discounting  bills  of  exchange  had  given  some 
offence.  This  bank,  no  doubt,  gave  some  temporary  relief  to  those  projectors,  and 
enabled  them  to  carry  on  their  projects  for  about  two  yeai*s  longer  tnan  they  could 
otherwise  have  done.  But  it  thereby  only  enabled  them  to  get  so  much  deeper 
into  debt,  so  that  when  ruin  came,  it  fell  so  much  the  heavier  both  upon  them  and 
upon  their  creditors.  The  operations  of  this  bank,  therefore,  instead  of  relieving, 
in  reality  aggravated  in  the  long-run  the  distress  which  those  projectors  had 
brought  both  upon  themselves  and  upon  then*  country.  It  would  have  been  much 
better  for  themselves,  their  creditors,  and  their  countr^^  had  the  gi*eater  part  of 
them  been  obliged  to  stop  two  years  sooner  than  they  actually  did.  The  temporary 
relief,  however,  which  this  bank  afforded  to  those  project  tors,  proved  a  real  and 
permanent  relief  to  the  other  Scotch  banks.  All  the  dealers  in  circulating  bills  of  ex- 
change, which  those  other  banks  had  become  so  backward  in  discounting,  had 
recourse  to  this  new  bank,  wliere  they  were  received  with  open  arms.  Those  other 
banks,  therefore,  were  enabled  to  get  very  easily  out  of  that  fatal  circle,  from 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  disengaged*  themselves  without  incurring  a 
considerable  loss,  and  perhaps,  too,  even  some  degree  of  discredit.  In  the  long- 
run,  therefore,  the  operations  of  this  bank  increased  the  real  distrpss  of  the  country 
which  it  meant  to  relieve ;  and  most  effecwun-'y  relieved  from  a  very  great  distr^s 
those  rivals  whom  it  meant  to  supplant. 

At  the  first  setting  out  of  this  bank,  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  people,  that 
how  fast  soever  its  coffers  might  be  emptied,  it  might  easily  replenish  them  b^'  raising 
money  upon  the  securities  of  those  to  whom  it  had  advanced  its -paper.  Ebcperience, 
I  believe,  soon  convinced  them  that  this  method  of  raising  money  was  by  much 
too  slow  to  answer  their  purpose ;  and  that  coffers  which  originally  were  so  ill 
filled,  and  which  emptied  themselves  so  very  fast,  could  be  replenished  by  no  other 
expedient  but  the  ruinous  one  of  drawing  bills  upon  London,  and  when  they  be- 
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«ame  due,  paying  them  by  other  drafts  upon  the  same  place  with  aocumiilalvd 
interest  ana  commission.  But  though  they  had  been  able  by  this  method  to  rate 
money  as  fast  as  they  wanted  it,  yet,  instead  of  making  a  profit,  they  must  have 
suffered  a  loss  by  every  such  operation ;  so  that  in  the  long-run  they  must  hav« 
ruined  themselves  as  a  mercantile  company,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  soon  as  by 
the  more  expensive  practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing.  They  could  still  hav« 
made  nothing  by  the  interest  of  the  paper,  which,  being  over  and  above  what  the 
circulation  of  the  countrv  could  absorb  and  employ,  returned  upon  them,  in  order 
to  be  exchanged  for  gola  and  silver,  as  fast  as  they  issued  it ;  and  for  the  payment 
of  which  they  were  themselves  continually  obliged  to  borrow  money.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  expense  of  this  borrowing,  of  employing  agents  to  look  out  for 
people  who  had  money  to  lend,  or  negotiating  with  those  people,  and  of  drawing 
The  proper  bond  or  assignment,  must  have  fallen  upon  them,  and  have  bc^n  so 
mucn  clear  loss  upon  the  balance  of  their  accounts.  The  projects  of  replenishing 
their  coffers  in  this  manner  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  man  who  haa  a  water- 
pond  from  which  a  stream  was  continusilly  running  out,  and  into  which  no  stream 
was  continuallv  running,  but  who  proposed  to  keep  it  always  equally  full  by  em- 
ploying a  number  of  people  to  go  contmually  with  buckets  to  a  well  at  some  miles 
•distance  m  order  to  bring  water  to  replenish  the  stream. 

But  though  this  operation  had  proved,  not  only  practicable,  but  profitable  to 
the  bank  as  a  mercantile  company,  yet  the  country  could  have  derived  no  benefit 
from  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  have  suffered  a  very  considerable  loss  by  it 
This  operation  could  not  augment  in  the  smallest  degree  the  quantity  of  monev  to  be 
lent,  it  could  only  have  erected  this  bank  into  a  sort  of  general  loan  office  lor  the 
whole  country.  Those  who  wanted  to  borrow  must  have  applied  to  this  bank 
instead  of  applying  to  the  private  persons  who  had  lent  it  their  money.  But  a 
bank  which  lends  money,  perhaps  to  five  hundred  different  people,  the  greater  part 
•of  whom  its  directors  can  know  very  little  about,  is  not  likely  to  be  more  Judicious 
in  the  choice  of  its  debtors  than  a  private  person  who  lends  out  his  monev  among 
A  few  people  whom  he  knows,  ana  in  whose  sober  and  frugal  conduct  he  thinks  he 
has  good  reason  to  confide.  The  debtors  of  such  a  bank  as  that  whose  conduct  I 
have  been  giving  some  account  of,  were  likely,  the  greater  part  of  them,  to  be 
•chimerical  projectors,  the  drawers  and  nedrawers  of  circulating  bills  of  exchange, 
who  would  employ  the  money  in  exti*avagant  undertakings,  which,  with  all  tne 
-assistance  that  could  be  given  th^ra,  they  would  probably  never  be  able  to  com- 
plete, and  which,  if  they  should  be  completed,  would  never  repay  the  expense  which 
they  had  really  cost,  would  never  afford  a  fund  capable  of  maintaining  a  quantity 
of  labor  equal  to  that  which  had  been  employed  about  them.  The  sober  and  frugal 
debtors  of  private  persons,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  more  likely  to  employ  the 
money  borrowed  in  sober  undertakings  which  were  proportioned  to  their  capitals, 
4ind  which,  though  they  might  have  less  of  the  grand  and  the  marvelous,  would 
have  more  of  the  solid  and  the  profitable,  which  would  repay  with  a  large  profit 
whatever  hud  been  laid  out  upon  them,  and  which  would  thus  afford  a  fund  capable 
of  maintaining  a  much  greater  quantity  of  labor  than  that  which  had  been  em- 
ployed about  them.  The  success  of  this  operation,  therefore,  without  increasing 
in  the  smallest  degree  the  capital  of  the  country,  would  only  have  transferred  a 
gi*eat  part  of  it  from  prudent  and  profitable,  to  impinident  and  unprofitable  under 
takings. 

MR.  LAWS  IDEA. 

That  the  industry  of  Scotland  languished  for  want  of  monev  to  employ  it,  wa^ 
the  opinion  of  the  famous  Mr.  Law.  By  establishing  a  bank  oi  a  particular  kind, 
which  he  seems  to  have  imagined  might  issue  paper  to  the  amount  of  the  whole 
value  of  ail  the  lands  in  the  country,  he  proposed  to  remedy  this  want  of  money. 
The  parliament  of  Scotland,  when  he  m*st  proposed  his  project,  did  not  think 
proper  to  adopt  it.  It  was  afterwards  adopted,  with  some  variations,  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  at  that  time  regent  of  France.  The  idea  of  the  possibilitv  of  multiply- 
ing paper  money  to  almost  any  extent,  was  the  real  foundation  of  what  was  called 
the  Mississippi  scheme,  the  most  extravagant  project  of  both  banking  and  stock- 
jobbmg  that,  perhaps,  the  world  ever  saw.  The  different  operations  of  this  scheme 
are  explained  so  fully,  so  clearly,  and  with  so  much  order  and  distinctness,  by  Mr. 
Du  Verne v,  in  his  ffxamination  of  the  Political  Reflections  upon  Commerce  and 
Finances  by  Mr.  Du  Tot,  that  I  shall  not  give  any  account  of  them.  The  principles 
upon  which  it  was  founded  are  explained  by  Mr!  Law  himself  in  a  discourse  con- 
cerning money  and  trade,  which  he  published  in  Scotland  when  he  first  proposed 
his  project.  The  splendid  but  visionary  ideas  which  are  set  forth  in  that  uid  some 
other  works  upon  the  same  principles, "still  continue  to  make  an  impression  upon 
many  people,  and  may  have  contributed  to  that  excess  of  banking  which  has  of 
laie  been  complained  of  both  in  Scotland  and  in  other  places. 
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The  experience  of  August-September,  189S,  was  unique.  There  were  no- 
gradually  developed  plans  for  mutual  assistance.  Mutual  helpfulness  there  was 
in  plenty  between  individuals  and  localities ;  but  it  was  in  prompt  response  to  sud- 
den appeals;  and  before  any  general  system  could  be  devised  the  occasion  for  it  wa9 
aver.  Financial  clouds  had  long  been  lowering  ;  but  it  was  icithin  a  single  month 
that  currency  famine  became  general,  itstcorst  effects  felt,  such  relief  extended  a« 
irtw  had,  and  tlie  crisis  over,  with  a  tendency  toward  a  glut  of  circulating  medium. 

In  other  cases  natunis  or  communities  had  simply  found  themselves  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources.  Our  people  found  themselves  twt  merely  drained  of 
currency,  but  forbidden  by  most  carefully  drawn  statutes  to  utilize  the  expedients 
which  would  have  been  mast  natural  and  most  effective.  No  civilized  fiation  hcu 
ever  experienced  such  a  currency  famine.  None  has  ever  found  itself  so  fettered 
bff  positive  law  in  its  efforts  to  rescue  itself  None  ever  so  promptly  rose  to  the 
emergency.    Never  wcu  there  so  prompt  a  return  to  normal  conditions. 
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CIRCUIHSTAIVCEtS  THAT  PRECEDED  THE  CRISIS. 

Generax.  Conditions. 

The  circumstances  that  preceded  the  currency  famine  of  1898  are  as  yet  too 
recent  to  be  free  from  controvei*sy  as  to  their  causes  and  consequences.  In  a  gen- 
eral way,  however,  the  situation  has  already  become  historic,  so  that  somewhat  of 
an  apparently  significant  succession  of  facts  may  properly  be  noted. 

For  the  ten  years  preceding  1890,  though  local  disturbances  had  not  been  lack- 
ing, the  commercial,  manufacturing  and  agricultural  world  as  a  whole  had  been 
enjoying  steady  prosperity,  until  the  accumulation  of  raw  materials  and  manufact- 
ures was  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  world's  history ;  and  ten  years  of  pros- 
perity liad  made  general  throughout  the  world  that  state  of  mind  which  prompts 
borrowers  to  new  enterprises  and  induces  lenders  freely  to  extend  credits. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  1890,  however,  growing  caution  and  watch- 
fulness seemed  as  general  as  tlieretofore  had  been  confidence  approaching  careless- 
ness. The  first  symptom  was  generally  an  attempt  to  dispose  of  surplus  stocks 
even  at  a  sacrifice.  This  brought  about  a  shrinkage  of  values,  which,  in  its  turn, 
lessened  margins  and  increased  the  apprehensions  of  creditors. 

On  this  side  of  the  water  a  suggestion  of  the  situation  is  found  in  the  foreclosure 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1890  of  no  less  than  twenty -one  railroad  companies, 
with  an  aggregate  of  stock  and  bonds  of  $92,000,000 ;  while  the  collapse  of  the 
Barings  in  England  during  the  autumn  of  1890  called  attention  to  the  shrinkage 
in  colonial  and  South  American  securities,  and  to  the  precarious  standing  of 
world  famous  houses. 

The  Sherman  Act. 

It  was  just  at  this  time,  too,  that  the  agitation  for  cheap  money  reached,  its 
highest  tide  in  Congress  and  the  Sherman  Act  became  a  law.  By  tliis,  instead 
of  coinage  at  $3,000,000  per  month,  bullion  certificates  at  the  rate  of  $4,500,000  per 
month  were  added  to  our  currency,  already  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  commercial 
wants  of  our  people ;  while  free  coinage — that  is,  forced  coinage  of  silver  at  a  par  of 
16  to  1  of  gold — was  pressed  on  every  hand,  largely  by  those  who  confessed  their 
aim  to  be  partial  repudiation. 

It  may  be  questioned  how  far  this  last  factor  contributed  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  here ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  increased  it.  For,  just  at  this 
time,  creditor  Europe  was  forced  bv  her  necessities  to  return  in  large  measure 
our  securities  which  she  had  theretofore  eagerly  taken,  and  we  were  thrown  more 
and  more  upon  our  own  resources  for  capital  wherewith  to  develop  our  country. 
To  the  flood  of  our  own  obligations,  thus  thrust  upon  us,  were  now  added  those  of 
holders  who  had  become  apprehensive  of  American  good  faith,  and  who  hastened 
to  realize,  even  at  a  sacrifice,  before  they  should  be  made  worse  off  by  the  repudia- 
tion which  some  of  them  thought  close  at  hand. 

Again,  to  the  sentimental  factors  noted  there  was  now  added  what  might  almost 
be  termed  a  physical  force,  tending  to  drive  gold  out  of  the  country,  and,  through 
our  currency  system,  draining  the  treasury  as  well.  Just  how  much  currency 
the  business  of  a  country  will  absorb  at  any  given  moment,  it  is  hard  to  say; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  when  the  channels  of  finance  are  full,  additions 
will  cause  them  to  overflow,  and  that  the  overflow  will  be  of  that  portion  which  is 
acceptable  elsewhere.  As  is  pretty  generally  agreed,  the  growing  dullness  of 
business  had  left  our  currency  superabundant  as  far  back  as  1890 ;  while  in  that 
year  the  rate  at  which  depreciated  silver  was  poured  into  it  was  increased  from 
^24,000,000  a  year  to  more  than  double  that  rate.  The  effect  was  as  though  water 
were  poured  mto  a  measure  alreadv  filled  w^ith  oil.  The  Sherman  notes,  whose  cir- 
culation was  bounded  by  national  lines,  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  measure — that 
is  staved  in  this  country;  the  gold,  free  to  move — that  is,  current  everywhere — 
overflowed  to  foreign  countries. 

Another  effect  now  began  to  be  prominent.  To  a  small  extent  our  holders  of 
mortgages  (which  m  this  country  are  usually  for  short  terms,  even  though  intended 
as  permanent  investments)  promptly  secured  themselves  by  requiring  renewals 
under  contracts  payable  in  gold ;  butniany  lenders — to  some  extent  from  individinl 
hesitancy  m  exacting  unusual  terms  of  borrowers,  and  to  some  extent  from  appre- 
liensiou  lest  the  legislation  threatened  in  many  States  against  such  discrimination 
might  prove  valid — refused  to  make  or  renew  time  loans,  thus  forcing  a  stagnation 
of  enterprise  in  many  directions  and  in  many  others  a  realization  of  assets  under 
unfp^'orable  circumstances. 

Hoarding  of  Gold  in  United  States. 

Concur»%5nt  with  this  was  developed  a  disposition  to  hoard  gold  and  to  discrimi- 
nate m  its  favor  by  withholding  it  irom  payments.     That  this  was  markedly  true 
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in  1898  is  universally  understood.  It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  in  many  quar- 
^rs  how  much  earlier  than  that  year  this  practice  became  general ;  though  an 
inspection  of  the  treasury  accounts* shows  that  in  September,  1»90,  the  first  monUt 
«fter  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  act,  the  Treasury  lost  $38,000,000  of  its  gold 
reserve. 

June  80, 1800,  the  net  treasury  assets  were  1255,803,000,  of  which  $100,232,000 
was  in  gold  and  gold  bullion.  A  year  later  similar  assets  were  $176,459,000, 
of  which  $117,667,000  was  in  gold  and  gold  bullion— the  ♦'free  gold,"  that  is  the 
amount  above  the  $100,000,000  reserve  for  greenback  redemption,  having  been  re- 
duced during  the  year  from  $90,232,000  to  $17,667,000. 

Recalling  that  the  customs  receipts  are  the  principal  streams  which  feed  the 
Treasury,  we  can  investigate  one  step  further.  In  June,  1890,  above  ninety  per 
cent,  of  *our  customs  receipts  were  in  gold.  The  proportion  of  gold  steadily  de- 
clined thereafter  until  in  June,  1891,  but  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  customs  receipts 
were  in  gold. 

The  circle  of  investi^tion  is  complete  for  the  period.  The  Treasury  was 
diluting  the  currency  by  silver  inflation  at  the  rate  of  $4,500,000  each  month  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  was  rapidly  losing  power  to  maintain  its  parity  in  gold ;  while 
the  selection  by  which  gold  was  retained  and  silver  used  for  payments  to  Govern- 
ment indicatea  that  gold  was  being  hoarded  outside. 

Treasury  Expedients. 

The  National  Administration,  though  doing  nothing  to  avert  the  crisis,  was 
sensible  of  its  approach.  In  the  spring  of  1891  the  Treasury  by  refusing  to  furnish 
gold  bars,  of  which  it  had  plenty,  practically  charged  gold  exporters  one-tenth  per 
cent,  premium  ;  at  whicii  price  during  that  year  tliey  took  above  $80,000,000  ;  and 
during  the  summer  of  1891  the  Government  attempted  to  gain  gold  by  selling  legal 
tender  Western  exchange  at  a  price  sixty  cents  per  $1,000  less  than  the  normal 
rates,  on  condition  of  being  paid  in  gold,  some  $12,000,000  of  which  was  promptly 
thus  secured. 

Finally,  to  accelerate  the  rate  at  which  we  were  moving. toward  disaster,  the 
joint  effect  of  the  tariff  revision  of  1890  and  the  liberal  appropriations  of  the  fiftv- 
second  Congress  had  been  to  turn  the  late  annual  surplus,  averaging  $110,000,000 

rr  annum  for  the  years  1888-1890,  into  a  deficit  which  for  the  year  beginning  July 
,  1893,  amounted  to  more  than  $69,000,000;  so  that  a  constantly  weaker  Treasury 
fkced  a  steadily  increasing  responsibility.  The  time  thus  rapidly  approached  when 
the  sole  resource  to  maintain  our  currency  upon  a  natural  basis  would  be  the  steadily 
diminishing  gold  receipts  of  the  Treasury  ;  which,  so  far  as  concerned  customs 
revenues,  had  shrunken  to  less  than  four  per  cent,  in  September,  1892,  and  never 
again  rose  above  ten  per  cent,  until  in  the  currency  famine  of  1893  the  hoarded 
gold  coin  was  forced  from  the  bank  vaults. 

Such  was  the  couree  along  which  the  Treasury  steadily  drifted  for  years,  until 
in  February,  1893,  the  outgoing  Administration  by  private  appeal  to  its  friends  se- 
cured some  $6,500,000  of  gold  from  New  York  bankers,  iust  in  time  to  enable  it, 
going  out  on  the  4th  of  March,  to  escape  the  breaking  of  the  dam  behind  which  for 
years  it  had  seen  the  waters  steadily  piling. 

As  the  Cleveland  Administration  settled  into  its  place  the  fiood  was  still  rising, 
though  not  faster  than  had  been  the  case  for  months  previous.  But  soon  the  actual 
impairment  of  the  $100,000,000  Treasury  gold  reserve  showed  the  water  trickling 
over  the  levee,  and  on  every  side  each  weak  spot  seemed  about  to  give  way. 


THE   CrRRE!V€Y    FAHillVE. 

For  years  liquidation  had  been  progressing,  and  really  solvent  institutions  had 
been  contracting  their  loans  and  centralizing  their  resources,  so  tliiit  they  were 
never  better  buttressed  ;  but  the  same  process  of  liquidation  liiid  drained  the 
weaker  ones  of  their  available  funds,  :ind  left  them  with  holdings  of  unmerchant- 
able assets,  enormous  m  the  aggregate,  which  the  first  break  would  throw  upon  an 
sdready  overburdened  market.  The  very  air  was  charged  with  ruin.  In.  April, 
1893,  business  failures  reported  by  BradstreeVs  wer<;  905,  as  compared  with  703  in 
the  same  month  of  1892  ;  in  May  there  were  969,  as  compared  with  680  the  May 
previous,  and  by  June  not  merely  had  the  ratio  of  disastt*r  further  increased  above 
the  average,  but  all  over  the  coun*ry,  especially  in  the  West,  the  banks  were  break- 
ing. Up  to  May  9th  the  number  of  bank  suspensions  had  not  been  extraordinary — 
pmy  eleven  of  National  banks  during  the  preceding  six  niontii.s — uut  on  that  date 
the  Chemical  National  Bank  of  Chicago  closed  its  doors;  on  the  11th  the  Columbia 
National  Bank  of  the  same  city  and  the  Capital  National  Bank  of  Indianapolis 
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followed  its  example ;  on  the  16th  the  First  National  Bank  of  Cedar  Falls,  la.,  and 
on  the  18th  the  First  National  and  Oglethorpe  National  of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  the 
Evanston  National  of  Evanston,  III.,  suspended.  Before  the  month  was  over  six 
other  National  banks  had  broken  ;  in  June  twenty-five,  and  in  July  seventy-three 
others  followed  suit ;  while  the  mortality  was  equally  marked  amon^  State  bank- 
ing associations  and  private  bankers,  so  that  by  August  first  the  condition  was  one 
of  panic. 

Then  developed  the  feature  that  will  forever  characterize  the  stringency  of 
1893 — instructive  to  those  who  have  not  already  learned  how  immaterial  is  any 
ordinarv  supply  of  legal  currency  when  compared  with  credit  in  its  various  forms, 
the  real  currency  of  the  country.  For  years  business  credit  had  been  shrinking  in 
the  United  States — this  largely,  though  by  no  means  wholly,  as  the  result  of  the 
constant  inflation  of  our  currency  by  silver  legislation  at  a  time  when  normal 
business  demands  for  currency  were  growing  less  and  liess;  and  now  this  credit 
was  largely  destroyed ;  so  that  each  (largely  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
his  lack  of  information  left  him  a  ready  victim  to  fear)  preferred  currency  in 
hand  to  any  credit  account,  however  •*  gilt-edged."  Almost  between  morning  and 
night  the  scramble  for  currency  had  begun  and  culminated  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  preposterous  bulk  of  our  circulating  medium  had  been  swallowed  up  as 
effectually  as,  in  a  scarcely  less  brief  period,  gold  and  silver  had  disappeared  before 
the  premuim  on  specie  a  generation  before.  Currency  was  hoai*ded  until  it  became 
BO  scarce  that  it  had  to  be  bought  as  merchandise  at  a  premium  of  \%  to  3j(  in 
checks  payable  through  the  clearing  house;  and  to  enable  their  families  to  meet 
petty  bills  at  the  summer  resorts  the  merchants  and  professional  men  of  the  cities 
were  forced  to  purchase  and  send  by  express  packages  of  bills  or  coin  ;  while 
savings  banks  hawked  their  government  bond  investments  about  the  money 
centers  in  a  vain  effort  to  secure  currency.  The  panic  was  naturally  worst  amon^ 
those  of  too  little  financial  standing  to  use  bank  accounts  for  their  ordinary  busi- 
ness, so  that  the  action  of  bank  depositors  but  inadequately  suggests  the  general 
tendency.  But  the  deposits  in  National  banks  alone,  which  had  oeen  $1,750, 000, 00(^ 
May  1st,  1893,  were  but  $1,550,000,000  on  July  1st,  and  by  October  1st  but 
$1,450,000,000. 

It  is  with  the  most  striking  result  of  this  situation  that  we  have  to  deal.  It 
involved  an  absolutelj^  unique  exoerience — that  of  a  highly  ingenious  and  enter- 
prising people,  inhabiting  a  wealthy  and  civilized  country,  and  brought  face  to  face 
with  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  use  of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  currency, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  inhibited  by  law  from  ordinary  sources  of  supply. 

Failure  of  National  Bank  Currency  System. 

Our  laws  provided  but  one  resource — additional  issues  of  National-bank  notes. 
The  National  banks  were  urgently  summoned  to  perform  their  most  important 
legitimate  function — that  of  giving  elasticity  to  a  currency  admittedly  ri^d  at 
every  other  point.  The  only  result  was  to  aemonstrate  the  worthlessness  of  the 
National  banking  system  itself. 

We  had  had  it  "for  thirty  years.  Its  original  aim  had  really  been,  not  to  pro- 
vide bank  note  currency — there  was  a  plethora  of  that  when  the  National  banking 
system  was  established — but  rather  to  starve  the  business  public  into  purchasing 
dfovernment  bonds  as  a  condition  of  being  permitted  to  do  business  at  all. 

So  far  was  it  from  accommodating  itself  to  the  wants  of  developing  communities 
that  it  took  $11  in  funds  free  for  investment  in  any  given  locality  to  secure  for  that 
locality  $9  in  currency.  So  far  was  it  from  expanding  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
of  the  country  that,  while  twenty  years  ago  the  then  outstanding  $340,000,000  of 
National-bank  notes  represented  more  than  45  per  cent,  of  all  our  circulation,  ten 
years  later  the  $3^7,000,000  of  similar  notes  then  outstanding  represented  but  28  per 
cent,  of  our  currency,  and  in  June,  1893 — the  latest  date  at  which  conditions  were 
normal — the  $172,000,000  of  National-bank  notes  then  in  circulation  outside  of  the 
Treasury  were  less  than  11  per  cent,  of  our  currency,  of  which  they  had  ceased  to 
be  a  material  factor. 

So  far  was  it  from  being  elastic  that  we  had  come  to  expect  a  period  of 
stringency  in  each  year — in  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn — which  invariably 
arrived  ;  while  a  careful  survey  of  the  course  of  our  National-bank  note  circula- 
tion showed  that  the  generaf  tendency,  at  first  to  its  increase  and  afterwards 
to  its  withdrawal,  had  absolutely  no  connection  with  present  or  prospective,  how- 
ever certain,  business  demands  for  currency.  National  banks  haa  long  since  ceased 
even  pretended  obedience  to  law,  and  liabitually  made  discounts  im  times  of 
stringency  in  the  face  of  depleted  reserves.  This  practice  was  possible  because  the 
initiative  was  in  the  hands  of  the  banks,  and  the  Government  nad  power  only  to 
punisli ;  a  power  which  it  forebore  to  exercise. 

In  the  other  particular,  however,  that  of  furnishing  currency,  theinitiAtiye  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Comptroller.    The  banks  were  tnus  powerleat  to  break  tKe- 
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w,  no  matter  how  beneficent  might  have  been  such  violatioD.  And  nothing  is 
ore  instructive  than  to  contemplate  the  futile  writhing  and  contortions  of  our 
itional-bank  note  cuiTency  system  in  the  strait  jacket  with  which  it  had  been 
aioned,  and  to  see  the  not  merely  inadequate,  but  positively  ludicrous,  results  of 
strenuous  efforts  to  respond  to  the  most  urgent  demands  for  relief  that  this 
neration  has  heard. 

The  increase  of  our  currency  by  additions  to  National-bank  circulation  during 
B  stringency  was  only  about  1  \  per  cent,  and  was  far  less  than  the  amount  by 
lich  the  banks  of  a  single  city  virtually  increased  it  by  clearing-house  certificates 
me — little  more  than  half  the  amount  by  which  individual  bankers  increased  it 
actually  buying  gold  in  Europe  and  shipping  it  hither — and  was  in  great  part 
x>mplished  only  after  the  necessity  for  it  was  over,  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
ditional  currency  taken  out  being  returned  to  the  treasury  with  the  packages 
.broken. 

It  was  to  such  a  dead  fetich  that  our  stricken  business  appealed  when  caught  in 
e  panic  of  August,  1893.  Never  was  there  offered  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the 
If  reliance  of  our  citizens  and  the  superiority  of  business  expedients  over  Gov- 
ament  direction.  Not  merely  by  financiers  in  our  great  cities,  and  by  great 
rporations  experienced  in  handling  such  crises  but  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
tb  the  exception  of  the  far  Southwest,  did  the  people  work  out  their  own 
Ivation. 

Emerqency  Currency. 

The  experience  of  August-September,  1893,  was  unique.  There  were  no  gradu- 
ly  developed  j>lans  for  mutual  assistance.  Mutual  helpfulness  there  was  in  plenty 
itween  individuals  and  localities;  but  it  was  in  prompt  response  to  sudden 
»peals  ;  and  before  any  general  system  could  be  devised  the  occasion  for  it  was 
'er.  Financial  clouds  had  long  been  lowering  ;  but  it  was  within  a  single  month 
at  the  currency  famine  became  general,  its  worst  effect  felt,  such  relief  as  was 
MCl  extended,  and  the  crisis  over,  witli  a  tendency  toward  a  glut  of  circulating 
edium. 

In  other  cases,  nations  or  communities  hod  simply  found  themselves  thrown 
x)n  their  own  resources.  Our  people  founrl  themselves  not  merely  drained  of 
irrency  but  forbidden  by  most  crefuUy  drawn  statutes  to  utilize  the  expedients 
hicb  would  have  been  most  natural  and  most  effective.  No  civilized  nation  has 
'er  experienced  such  a  currency  famine.  None  has  ever  found  itself  so  fettered 
r  poeitive  law  in  its  efforts  to  rescue  itself.  None  ever  so  promptly  arose  to  the 
nerRency.    Never  was  there  so  prompt  u  return  to  normal  conditions. 

It  is  this  that  I  have  found  a  peculiarly  interesting  study.  Not  that  I  have 
«n  able  to  estimate  or  even  trace  it  in  anything  like  full  measure.  One  of  its 
cat  striking  peculiarities  was  the  extent  to  which — partly  on  account  of  the  sud- 
tnness  with  which  it  was  called  for  and  the  promptness  with  which  the  need  of 
was  over — partly,  perhaps,  because  everyone  assumed  that  its  use  was  in  defiance 
law — ^the  actual  practice  in  each  locality  was  in  general  unknown  outside  of  it, 
id  evidence  and  mention  of  it  hard  to  secure  afterwards. 

The  specimens  I  quote  are,  therefore,  but  a  few  score  of  the  hundreds  of  cases 
at  careful  inquiry  would  reveal ;  and,  except  in  the  case  of  clearing  house  cer- 
Icates  nroper,  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  in  all  parts  of  the 
antry  this  emergency  currency  sprang  into  being.  They  are,  however,  I  trust 
ffioiently  varied  to  illustrate  the  methods  used  and  the  more  characteristic  sorts 
ourrency — as  distinguished  from  more  strictly  "credit"  expedients — that  were 
iUB  caUea  into  being. 

Clearing  House  Certificates, 

First  come  actual  clearing  house  certificates — new,  not  in  invention,but  rather  in 
e  novel  extent  of  their  use.  Their  office  was  simply  to  extend  indefinitely  the 
ief  term  of  mutual  credit  involved  in  all  clearing  ho^se  settlements.  Contrary  to 
e  fipeneral  impression,  they  were  not  used  as  currency ;  but  their  effect  was  to 
Id  just  their  face  to  the  volume  of  currency  in  circulation,  by  releasing,  for  use 
itude,  that  which  would  otherwise  have  been  reserved  for  clearing  house  settle- 
ents.  So  far  as  the  banks  using  them  transgressed  law,  it  was  in  renewing  loans  and 
tendinjg^  discounts  when  their  reserves  were  depleted  below  the  legal  limit.  The 
e  of  clearing  house  certificates  simply  enabled  this  to  be  done  with  less  risk  of 
her  than  legal  consequences. 

AxkA  to  the  writer,  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  data  that  he  has  gathered 
tlris  connection  has  been  the  proof — in  instance  after  instance  -  where  he  has  been 
oudly  assured  that  a  particular  city  had  not  been  forced  to  extraordinary  expedients 
eh  tm  had  been  seizea  upon  in  their  desperation  by  less  favored  centers— either 
at  the  boaster  had  been  saved  by  aid  extended  by  those  whom  he  so  patronizingiy 
ties,  or  that  the  self-sufficient  town  had  already  adopted  such  pracuoes  that  its 
dmary  way  of  doing  business  left  nothing  in  the  way  of  liberal  financiering  yet  to 
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b«  azploic«d.  It  was  to  the  banks  th&t  did  use  clearing  house  certiQcat«s  in  th« 
emergenc;  that  the  coud try  owes  its  escape  from  unparalleled  disaster ;  and  at 
ODCQ  to  anticipate  aod  answer  all  inquiries  aa  to  the  form  and  use  of  the  legitimate 
clearing  house  certiticates.  I  append,  in  reduced  fac  simile,  copies  ot  specimens 
from  each  city  where  they  were  used  (see  pp.  ct4G  and  84(n. 

Denominations  were  m  follows:  New  York.  t3O,OO0,  110,000  and  SS.OOO; 
Philadelphia,  «5,000  only;  Boston.  $10,000  and  15,000 ;  New  Orleans.  »eOO  to  •10,- 
mO;  Baltimore,  «e,000.  t3,000  and  11,000;  Pittsburg.  $10,000,  »9,000  and  tLOOO; 
Detroit,  15,000  only  ;  Buffalo,  f,^,000  and  tl,000.  Their  issue,  it  will  be  noticed,  was 
mainlv  in  the  Northeast,  New  Orleans  bein^  the  only  Southern  and  Detroit  the 
moat  Wastern  example.  And  in  each  case  it  will  he  observed  that  use  of  the  cer- 
tiRcate  is  limited  strictly  to  settlement  of  mutual  accounts  between  members  of  tb« 
clearing  house  association  in  question. 

Other  devices  of  similar  character  were  "  Clearing  House  Due  Bills,"  of  which 
the  following  is  o.  copy ;  *  exchanges  of  clearing  house  balances,  sucli  aa  are  so 
generally  used  atChicago,  that  an  extension  of  their  use  made  nnnecessary  special 
bsues  of  clearing  house  certificates ;  and  utilization  of  the  custom  in  smaller  cities 
of  con  side  ring- exchange  drawn  on  "reserve  cities"  as  equivalent  to  cash  in  trans- 
actions between  banks. 
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"  Clearing  House  Certificates." 
Next  In  order,  and  in  some  respects  the  ir.ost  interesting  of  all.  were  the  notM 
called  clearing  house  certillcates,  but  in  fact  intended  for  circulation,   frequentlj 


issued  by  temporaiy  committees  ot  banks  in  towns  where  no  clearing  hous« 
existed,  and — though  thoroughly  effectual  for  the  worthy  purpose  tor  which  they 
were  issued — a  travesty  on  tlie  paper  after  which  they  were  oamed.  The  term 
"clearing  house  certillcates"  was,  however,  used,  not  with  the  idea  of  deceiving 
any  one,  but  as  the  only  ready-made  term  that  indicated  the  one  fact  that  the 
public  cared  to  know — viz.,  that  the  associated  banks  of  the  locality  were  bound  to 
make  them  good. 

These  cases  were  practically  confined  to  the  Southeast.  The  denominations  in 
the  cases  noted  were  :  Atlanta,  «100  and  (ICO ;  Albany.  Oa.,  f  10.  $5  and  SI;  Columbia, 
$50,  t20,  tlO,  >5  and  «1;  Chester,  «10.  tS  and  tl;  Danville,  tlOO,  $50,  «30.  «10,  K,  •> 
and  tl ;  Newnan,  tlO,  $S,  and  91;  Rock  Hill,  t-^.  fi  and  $1;  while  the  Birminghiun 
series,  including  denominations  of  tl.OOO,  «S00,  tlOO,  tSO,  tlO,  K,  tS,  •!,  60c,  and 
2Sc.,  merits  special  commemoration  as  the  most  frank  and  comprehensive  cur- 
rency system  supplied  by  the  associated  banks  of  any  single  locality  (Ke  pp.  847, 
£48,  ^a  and  BSO). 

Certified  Checks. 

Another  expedient,  favored  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  was  the  aale  bv  baoki 
of  certified  checks  against  themselves  for  currency  denominations  whicn,  when 
signed  by  the  purchaser,  were  used  by  him  as  currency.  The  few  given  are 
illustrations  of  hundreds  of  instances  which  seem  to  have  been  pretty  evenlydi*- 
tributed  in  all  parte  of  the  country  except  the  Southwest  (sea  p.  SSI). 
Pay  Checks. 

Moat  generally  used  of  all,  however,  were  pay  checks  in  currency  denomina- 
tions, which,   in  scores  of  manufacturing  towns,  mainly  in   the   Northeast,   but 
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1  the  W«st  and  Southeaat,  nere  the  only  currency  that  wu  kTailkbU  for 
^roUa  and  cash  purchases  bj  wage  earners.    (See  pp.  SOS  and  868.) 

MiteeUaneoui  ExpedienU. 
Idltion  to  these  well  dellneil  clafises,  there  were  others  so  varied  that  but  a 
m  of  them  can  be  made  liere— negotiable  certiflcates  ol  deposit ;  ninety- 
other  short  lime  paper  in  currency  denominations,  with  and  without  in- 
ood  certiflcatea;  groin  purchase  notes;  credit  and  corporation  store  orders; 
nent  fund  orders ;  teachers' warrants ;  shingle  scrip;  specimens  of  each  of 
e  given  below,  and  which  are  noteworthy  here  as  the  adaptation  to  use  for 
lirculation,  by  issue  in  email  currency  denominations,  of  paper  devised  for 
1  widely  differing  purposes,  (See  pp.  S54,  &5G  and  8C6.) 
Foregoing  will,  I  trust,  liave  indicated  somewhat  of  the  resourceful  vigor 
ch  we  met  a  sudden  demand.  And  the  result  was  as  creditable  as  was  th« 
ess  with  which  our  people  arose  to  the  occasion. 

The  Coubse  of  National  Bank  Cubrbnct. 
:he  performances   of  the  National  banking  system   turned   tragedy  into 
'he  table  which  I  now  quote  is  itself  a  conclusive  exposure  : 
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1, 1893,  there  was  a  surplus  of  about  ttl.OOO.OOO  in  excess  of  legal  reaenr* 

few  York  banks  awaiting  investment,  and  the  amount  of  National  bank 
then  outstanding  was  about  1177,000,000.  During  that  month  the  surplua 
1  the  New  York  banks  decreased  to  $1,280,000,  while  the  National  bank 
standing  increased  to  1178,700,000.  Augustl,  the  bank  funds  were  drained 
U  below  their  legal  reserve ;  the  demand  for  money  to  move  the  crops 
«aing,  the  stress  was  almost  a  panic ;  yet  the  National  bank  currency  had 

hut  $5,000,000.  September  1,  the  situation  wasimproving,  and  the  deficit 
1  to  •1,600,000;  and,  now  that  it  waa  less  needed,  the  National  bank  not« 
■a  began  1o  expand  rapidly  and  stood  at  $109,000,000. 

>er  1,  the  deficit  had  turned  to  an  embarrassing  surplus  of  138,000,000;  but 
oal  bank  currency  expansion  was  as  hard  to  stop  as  it  had  been  to  start, 
ivated  the  pLethom.  by  an  increase  of  $10,000,000  during  September— on 

standing  at  $208,700,000.  November  1,  the  idle  funds  had  increafied  to 
100,000,  but  the  National  bank  i^ues  were  still  expanding,  standing  on  that 
09,800,000.  December  1,  the  unused  surplus  had  risen  to  $70,000,000,  but 
nal  bank  circulation  had  contracted  less  than  $600,000.  January),  1894,  tha 
1 180,000,000  more  than  anybody  wanted,  but  the  National  bank  issues  had 
Stationary  for  three  months  at  above  $208,000,000,  ByFebruary  I,  the  sur- 
lug  employment  had  risen  to  $110,000,000,  while  the  National  banknote 
n  was  still  about  $208,000,000;  during  February  the  $60,000,000  loan  to  the 
was  floated,  the  most  of  which  was  taken  from  this  surplus ;  yet  it  stood 
il  at  $76,000,000;  on  April  ],  at  $81,000,000;  on  May  1,  at  $88,000,000. 
DWhile  the  National  bank  currency   bad   remained  stationary  at  about 

m. 

iM,1898,  therefore,  when  there  was  the  greatest  demand  thfttthiAOOimtrT 
IMD  for.ourrency,  the  National  bank  issues  constituted  a  smaller  percent- 
r  totttl  droulatioa  than  at  any  other  time  except  duiiag  \<h«  ■^-Mwj&a^ 
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year ;  the  almost  frenzied  efforts  of  the  National  banks  were  utterly  futUe  in  bring'* 
ing  material  assistance  until  after  the  crisis  had  passed ;  and  the  result  of  their  at- 
tempt to  aid  us  has  been  to  keep  an  increased  volume  of  National  bank  currencr 
outstanding,  while  the  amount  of  unemployed  currency  was  greater  than  it  haci 
•ver  been  before,  at  the  highest  point  it  has  reached  for  nve  years.  And  this  is  not 
all.  The  law  permits  but  $3,000,000  contraction  monthly  in  any  event.  It  will  not 
be  possible,  therefore,  to  get  back  to  a  normal  basis  before  the  annual  stringencj 
due  next  September. 

ResuLTS. 

Throughout  New  England,  so  generally  that  it  may  be  deemed  to  have  charac- 
terized its  manufacturing  centers ;  in  so  many  portions  of  the  South  that  it  mi^ht  be 
considered  general  there ;  in  the  West  and  in  th«>i  Northwest ;  sporadically  in  the 
Middle  States,  the  necessity  for  local  currency  developed  at  once  a  supply  of  it; 
and,  where  this  was  not  the  case,  from  city  after  city  comes  the  word  of  how  unfortu- 
nate were  those  who,  not  assisted  by  the  enterprise  of  others,  had  none  of  their 
own  to  fall  back  upon.  There  is  one  general  exception  to  be  made — an  exception 
which,  however,  proves  the  rule.    It  is  this  : 

To  the  precise  extent  that — cither  by  the  use  of  clearing  house  certificates 
within  the  law,  or  by  the  violation  of  law  in  continuing  discounts  when  their  re- 
serves were  depleted — the  banks  of  any  section  thus  met  the  emergency,  their  cus- 
tomers and  the  community  dependent  upon  them  were  relieved  from  the  necessity 
which  so  generally  came  upon  others  of  providing  a  special  local  currency.  It  was 
the  New  York  banks  that  issued  the  greatest  amount  of  clearing  house  certificates, 
and  at  the  same  time  continued  to  assist  their  customers,  even  while  their  reserves 
were  depleted ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  and 
her  own  great  manufacturing  establishments,  in  those  of  Newark,  of  Brooklyn, 
and  of  Long  Island  City,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  look  further  for  a  supply  of 
the  currency  they  needed.  The  same  was  the  case  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Bos- 
ton and  their  nei<j:hborhoods,  in  each  of  which  cases  either  clearing  house  certifi- 
cates, or  loans  of  clearing  house  credits,  enabled  strong  banks  to  aid  weak  ones.  But 
in  every  case  where  the  associated  banks  of  a  section  were  not  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  lack  of  currency  or  obviate  the  necessity  of  its  use,  individuals  and  cor- 
porations were  compelled  to  do  this. 

In  this,  way  after  the  machinery  so  carefully  adjusted  by  Government  had 
utterly  failed  to  work,  the  business  common  sense  of  our  people  readjusted  its  fi- 
nances ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  land  business  started  up  again,  manufacture  con* 
tinned,  the  laborer  received  his  hire,  and  the  merchant  disposed  of  his  goods.    In 
not  an  instance,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  did  any  community  find  sny 
trouble  in  the  use  of  what,  in  the  absence  of  all  restrictive  laws,  would  have  been — 
and  what  in  defiance  of  them  actually  was — a  perfectly  natural  bank-note  currency. 
The  whole  American  people  promptly  accepted — each  locality  upon  its  knowledge  - 
of  the  conditions  there — the  paper  of  indiviauals  and  institutions.    And  as  a  resmt 
of  this  experience— most  widespread,  and  had  under  conditions  least  favorable  to 
security  other  than  the  integrity  of  those  who  issued  the  notes,  and  the  intelligence 
of  those  who  were  asked  to  accept  them— there  was  not  a  single  dollar  lost. 

Such  was  the  honorable  record  of  the  emergency  currency  of  1898. 

HOIV    RELIEF 


By  September  Ist,  1893,  the  passage  by  the  House  of  the  repeal  of  the  purchas- 
ing clause  of  the  Sherman  Act  had  both  stopped  inflation  and  quieted  the  worst  appre- 
hensions ;  and  to  $30,000,000  additional  national  bank  currency  and  the  volume  of 
the  emergency  currency  noted,  which  can  be  but  vaguely  estimated  at  $90,000,000^ 
was  already  being  added  the  $40,000,000  of  gold  which  haabeen  purchased  in  Europe 
for  import  hither.  The  panic  collapsed  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  blown  up ;  and, 
with  dull  business  conditions  for  a  year  to  come,  the  currency  proved  excessive. 

With  accession  of  confidence  among  the  miisses  the  petty  hoards  were  returned 
to  the  savings  banks  or  paid  out  to  merchants,  and  by  them  used  to  swell  their 
bank  credits ;  so  that  from  $1,450,000,000  in  October  1,  1893,  the  aggregate  deposits 
in  National  banks  alone  rose  to  $1,529,000,000,  December  19, 1894 ;  $1 ,586,000,0001 
February  2.  1894;  $1,671,000,000,  May  4,  1894;  $1,678,000,000,  July  18,  1804^  and 
$1,728,000,000,  October  2, 1894.  The  emergency  currency  gave  no  trouble.  By  the 
process  of  natural  redemption  it  disappeared  so  promptly  that  before  the  end  of 
the  year  specimens  became  curiosities. 

Such  was  the  crisis  of  1898,  a  situation  brought  about  by  the  wanton  interfer- 
ence of  Goverment  with  business  not  its  own ;  aggravated  by  legislation  wliieli 
had  to  be  broken  before  the  people  could  help  themselves  ;  relieved  by  enterwtoe 
overriding  and  evading  restrictive  law  ;  and  turned  into  a  theme  for  the  nye^of 
nations  by  the  grotesque  exhibition  thus  afforded  of  how  depraved  was  Uie  elabo- 
rate bank  note  currency  system,  upon  which  had  been  lavithea  lo  much  of ' ' 
•labor. 
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Each  number  contains  a  special  dlscutislon  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 


•'  The  erents  which  haw  happened  for  nome  ti»,te  pa^t  in  the  relations  of  the  precious 
mk*taUha^e  brought  to  a  head  the  monetary  qiicMion  ainongst  w«,  although  from  1815  Grtat 
Britain  lias  laid  dawn  principles  ithich  htice  attracted  round  her  anerer-increa^ng  circle  of 
nations, 

••  The  theory  of  the  double  standard,  on  winch  our  monetary  law  of  tlw  year  XL  (18()3) 
rtpomSf  has  been  called  in  question  evir  since  itx  origin. 

"  Jti$,  to  our  conception,  lens  n  theory  than  th^  rtsult  of  the  primitive  inability  of  the 
legUmifrt  to  combine  V^gether  the  two  precious  metals  otherwise  than  by  may  of  an  unlimited 
amOHrrenee — metals,  both  of  which  are  dattined  to  enter  into  tJu:  monetary  sj»tem,  but  which 
reetmiiegUUUors  haw  learned  to  coordinate  by  lairing  the  unlimited  function  to  gold  ouaie 
andredmeing  silter  to  the  n'ieofdimsional  money.  From  1857  the  French  Otivernment  has 
sMitd  the  question,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  since  that  date  the  princijde  of  the  gold 
itearfsnl  has  won  increasing  fa  cor  through  our  several  adminintrations.    *    *    * 

*^Jffrmn  1874  certain  precautions  had  not  been  taken  to  arrest  tl^e  efforts  of  that  grate 
^srimthaHon  in  the  ratio,  France  and  her  monetary  allies  would  hate  seen  their  monetary 
ehctUaiion  invaded  by  silver  and  correspondingly  drained  of  gold,*' — ^Preamble,  French 
MooeCaiy  Law  of  1876. 
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'' BiraETALLISHI  ^'    I^    FRANCE. 

(The  Sound  Currency  Committee  feels  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  includiog  this 
as  one  of  the  very  few  reprints  in  its  series  Mr.  Shaw's  book  was  as  thorough  as  it 
was  timely  ;  and  has  already  become  a  classic,  generally  accepted  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject  which  it  treats ;  while  the  chapter  here  given  has  practically  closed  a  dis- 
cussion which  but  lately  seemed  good  for  years  to  come.) 

MONETARY  ACTION  OF  REPUBLICAN  FRANCE. 

Republican  France  began  her  reform  of  the  currency  in  a  very  temporary  and 
opportunist  manner  by  issuing  a  mass  of  inferior  monies  of  iS  and  80  sous  pieces  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  assignats,  and  to  replace  the  gold  and  silver  which  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared  from  circulation.  In  the  decree  of  16  Vendemi^re  an  ii.  (7th  Octol>eT, 
1793),  however,  the  question  of  standard  was  approached  and  decided  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  The  monetary  unit  was  decreed  to  consist  of  the  hundredth  part  of  a  kilo- 
gram, named  grate,  represented  (1)  by  a  piece  of  silver  -f^  fine  and  weighing  10  grms. : 
(2)  by  a  piece  of  gold  of  the  same  weight  and  standard,  to  be  current  at  fifteen  limes  the 
Talue  of  the  silver  piece. 

Adoption  of  the  Silver  Franc  as  the  Monetary  Unit  (1795). 

This  decree  remained  a  dead  letter,  and  two  years  later  the /rnw^  was  definitely 
adopted  as  the  base  of  the  French  system.  As  determined  by  the  two  laws  of  28  Ther- 
midor  an  iii.  (15th  August,  1795),  that  system  was  based  upon  the  silver  franc  (weigh- 
ing 5  grms.,  ®j  fine).  A  gold  coinage  was  ordained,  of  the  same  fineness,  in  a  piece  of 
10  grms.  weight,  but  the  ratio  of  value  of  the  gold  to  the  imit  fianc  was  not  fixed.  This 
was  exactly  the  monetary  system  which  Mirabeau  had  counselled  in  his  memoirs  to  the 
Assembly  in  1790.  The  silver  ^-franc  pieces  prescribed  under  this  system  found 
acceptance,  the  bronze  pieces  were  refused  and  had  to  be  withdrawn,  and  as  to  the  gold 
piece,  its  issue  was  not  even  attempted.  Two  years  later  the  *'  Directoire'*  pronounced 
in  favor  of  maintaining  the  10-grm.  piece  of  gold,  but  demanded  the  fixation  of  its 
value,  proposing  a  ratio  of  16:1.  In  opposition  to  this  scheme,  Prieur  submitted  to  the 
*'  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  "  a  project  adopting  the  silver  and  gold  coinage,  as  already 
determined  as  above,  but  leaving  the  value  of  the  gold  piece  to  fiuctuate  according  to 
the  market,  its  value  being  declared  twic«  annually  by  public  announcement.  After 
being  materially  altered  in  the  "Council  of  the  Five  Hundred"  this  scheme  was 
definitively  rejected  by  the  "Council  of  Senators,"  and  for  st^veral  years  the  question  of 
the  monetary  system  of  the  Republic  was  allowed  to  slumber.  When,  in  the  year  x., 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  was  resumed,  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  Consuls. 

The  Ratio  Between  Gold  and  Silver  Fixed  at  15J^  to  1. 

At  their  desire  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Gaudin,  laid  before  the  Council  of  State  a 
scheme  in  which  he  proposed  the  issue  of  20  and  40-franc  gold  pieces  of  a  value  bisedoc 
the  ratio  enunciated  in  the  edict  of  1785,  namely,  15^.  He  was,  at  the  same  tinjc,  careful 
to  explain  that  silver  remained  the  bav««is  of  the  currei:cy,  and  that  the  gold  money  could 
be  reissued  if  a  different  market  compelled  a  change  in  the  ratio.  In  his  report  to  the 
Consuls,  Gaudin  admits  that  the  commercial  ratio  had  for  a  long  time  been  under  15. 
The  decisive  point  which  led  him  to  maintain  the  ratio  established  in  178.'>  was,  that  to 
change  the  status  quo  by  the  adoption  of  15  as  a  ratio  would  occasion  great  loss  to  the 
holder  of  gold  coins,  and  that  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  so  great  a  change. 

The  Law  of  1803. 

The  Financial  Committee  of  the  Council  of  State  at  first  rejected  the  scheme,  pre- 
ferring that  of  Prieur,  already  described,  but  on  an  inquest,  ordered  by  the  First 
Consul,  who  insisted  on  f>resping  the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  M.  Gaudin  carried  his 
propositions  through  the  Council  of  State,  but  with  the  important  diflference  that  the 
reference  to  any  future  change  in  the  ratio  of  gold  to  the  basis  of  silver  was  tacitly 
dropped.  These  propositions  became  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  7-17  Germinal  an 
XI.  (28th  March,  1803),  on  which  the  monetary  system  of  Republican  France  was  finally 
built. 
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The  €xpotk  de9  moUfi  of  this  law  speaks  of  the  gold  coins  in  these  words : 
"  The  gold  pieces  up  to  the  present  in  circulation  are  the  pieces  of  24  and  48  livres 
toumols.  Article  6  of  this  law  sul)8titutes  in  their  place  pieces  of  20  and  40  francs. 
Hie  adoption  of  the  decimal  system  necessitates  this  change,  which  brings  all  parts  of 
the  system  into  accord.  It  is  on  the  same  consideration  that  the  standard  is  fixed  at 
1^,  like  that  of  silver." 

Not  a  word  is  said  as  to  the  ratio,  and  much  more  streSvS  is  laid  upon  the  suppression 
f  billon  money  and  on  the  abolition  of  seigniorage,  as  of  greater  importance  and 
raefit  to  the  nation's  interests.  By  this  law  of  Germinal  xi.  the  monetary  unit  of  the 
Vench  system  was  declared  to  be  the  silver  franc,  weighing  5  grms.  of  ^  standard. 
\j  the  side  of  this  franq  and  its  multiples,  were  to  be  i9<nied  gold  pieces  of  20  and  40 
nmcs,  valued  on  a  basis  ratio  of  15^  to  the  silver. 

Slow  Development  of  New  Coinage  System. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  course  of  this  previous  history  that  this  law 
istituted  no  new  principle,  or  theory,  or  system  in  French  currency.  The  decimal 
fstem  was  adopted  in  nlace  of  the  old  system  of  livres  toumois,  seigniorage  was  abol- 
shed,  and  fixation  of  value  given  to  the  unit  money,  and  billon  money  discontinued. 
lut  in  matter  of  standard  and  system  there  was  not  even  innovation.  The  system  of 
lepublican  France,  as  established  by  this  law,  was  no  more  and  no  less  bimetallic  than 
Q 1785,  or  than  in  t610,  or  in  the  days  of  Francis  I.  Theories  as  such  did  not  occupy  the 
nind  of  the  legislator,  and  of  any  conception  of  a  bimetallic  theory  or  system  snch  as 
ne  have  learned  to  know,  there  is  no  trace.  The  First  Consul  found  at  hand  the  two 
netals  which  had  formed  the  currency  of  his  country  for  centuries.  The  problem  of 
;heir  regulation  was  the  same  which  had  been  faced  by  his  predecessors  for  centuries, 
iod  he  settled  it  in  the  same  practical  untheoretic  way. 

It  was  only  gradually  that  in  its  totality  of  coins  the  French  monetary  system  was 
made  to  conform  to  the  metric  system  thus  established.  The  old  gold  coins  of  12,  24 
and  48  livres  were  not  suppressed  until  June,  1829  ;  the  actual  extinction  of  billon  money 
was  only  accomplished  in  1845,  and  the  recoinage  of  the  inferior  monies  in  1852-56. 
But  such  are  mere  matters  of  detail  and  apart  from  the  subject. 

The  experience  of  France  under  this  new  regime  is,  therefore,  in  no  wise  different 
in  kind  from  such  experience  as  has  been  described  for  the  preceding  centuries.  It  is 
not  until  the  broaching  of  a  bimetallic  theory,  as  such,  and  until  the  expression  of  that 
theory,  as  a  theory,  in  the  formation  of  the  Latin  Union,  that  anything  like  a  special 
sigDificance  attaches  to  the  monetary  system  and  experience  of  France  in  the  nineteenth 
ceotury,  any  more,  e.  g,y  than  in  the  seventeenth.  The  main  difference  in  the  situation  was 
not  that  France  had  changed  her  Nystem,  and  that  her  experience  was  henceforth  differ- 
ent and  of  different  signification,  but  that  P^ngland  had  changed  hers,  and  that  the  brunt 
of  the  fiuctuations  of  the  precious  metals  about  a  fixed  ratio  was  left  to  be  borne  by  a 
mailer  area.  The  infiuence  and  the  instance  is,  therefore,  more  telling  in  degree,  but 
in  no  way  different  in  kind. 

The  second  idea  which  is  commonly  entertaine<l  with  regard  to  the  action  of  France 
daring  this  later  period,  viz.,  that  her  action  secured  for  the  world  at  large  a  fixed  and 
stouly  ratio,  is  equally — ^indeed,  still  more— fallacious.  At  do  point  of  time  during  the 
present  century  has  the  actual  market  ratio,  dependent  on  the  commercial  value  of  silver, 
corresponded  with  the  French  ratio  of  l.lj,  and  at  no  point  of  time  has  France  been  free 
from  the  disastrous  influence  of  that  want  of  correspondence  between  the  legal  and  the  com- 
mercial ratio.  The  opposite  notion,  which  prevails  and  finds  expression  in  the  ephemeral 
bimetallic  literature  of  to-day,  is  simply  due  to  ignorance.  From  1815  England  has  been 
withdrawn  from  this  action  of  a  bimetallic  law,  and  the  modern  insular  pamphleteer  has 
before  his  eyes  no  sign  of  its  workings  in  his  own  country.  He  therefore  assumes  an 
ooiversality  of  such  experience,  and  attributes  it  to  the  French  legislative  ratio.  It  is  in 
no  polemic  spirit,  but  simply  in  the  interest  of  science,  that  this  particular  misapplication 
of  history  to  the  squaring  of  a  theory  is  to  be  branded.  The  plainest  facts  of  history  are 
thereby  absolutely  misrepresented,  and  the  assumption  of  cause  and  effect  ia  so  far  from 
bebg  true  that  the  repose  of  the  English  currency  history  in  the  nineteenth  century  is 
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to  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  a  bimetallic  system  ;  to  its  despite,  rather  than  iu 
presence  and  influence.    To  instance  only  by  France  for  the  moment. 

BIMETALLIC  EXPERIENCE,  1808-1878. 

The  course  of  the  actual  or  market  ratio  has  been  taken  from  Hamburg  prices  from 
1832  ;  from  1883  onwards  from  the  London  bullion  brokers'  ratio^  In  the  graphic  repw. 
sentation  of  this  {following)  the  legal  ratio  of  15i  is  represented  by  the  fixed  line  X  Ya 
the  actual  ratio  by  the  fluctuating  solid  black  line. 

Commercial  Ratios  not  Steadied. 

At  no  point  do  these  lines  coincide.  After  three  years  of  fluctuations — 1808-06— now 
above  and  now  below,  the  ratio  sinks  persistently  below  for  seven  years — 1807-18--tonch- 
ingthe  lowest  point  (a  ratio  of  16.24)  in  1813.  For  the  succeeding  five  or  six  yean- 
1813-19 — the  ratio  ^vas  as  consistently  above  the  legal  rate,  though  with  less  violenoe 
and  width  of  divergence.  From  the  latter  year,  1819,  up  to  1850,  its  course  was  unde- 
viatingly  below  16^  ;  then  from  1851-67 — the  period,  t.  e.,  of  the  great  gold  outputs  of 
Australia  and  America — as  undeviatingly  above.  From  the  last-named  date  unlfl  tlia 
close  of  the  bimetallic  system  in  France,  and,  indeed,  up  to  our  own  days,  the  cooiw 
of  the  commercial  ratio  has  been  again  unbrokenly  below  the  15^  ratio,  and,  as  is  too 
well  known,  with  an  ever-increasing  enormity  of  divergence. 

So  much  for  the  claim  that  the  French  law  has  dowered  the  world  with  a  steady 
ratio. 

REAL  BIMETALLISM  NEVER  SECURED. 

Secondly f  what  has  been  the  influence  of  this  divergence  of  the  coaunerdal  from 
the  legal  ratio  upon  France's  store  of  precious  metals  ?  It  has  been  exactly  similar 
in  effect  and  force  with  that  wielded  by  similar  trains  of  event  and  circumstance  Id  the 
monetary  history  of  France  during  the  four  preceding  centuries.  The  exact  oflBdal 
figures  of  the  import  and  export  of  gold  and  silver  are  not  obtainable  before  1822,  and  in 
a  continuous  stream  not  before  1880  (separably  for  the  two  metals,  that  is  to  say.)  * 

Movejcents  and  Mintinqs  of  Mbtalb. 

From  the  latter  date,  however,  the  testimony  of  the  figures  is  as  explicit  as  it  it 
forceful.    From  1880  to  1850,  while  the  ratio  remained  continually  below  the  legal  1H» 
there  was  a  profit  on  the  import  of  silver,  and  a  persistent  and  heavy  import  took  place. 
In  1830  the  (balance  of  the)  silver  imported  amounted  to  a  matter  of  6  millions  sterliof ; 
in  1831,  to  7i  millions  ;  in  1884,  to  4  millions ;  in  1887,  to  over  5i  millions ;  in  1838, 
to  nearly  5  millions;   in  1841,   to  nearly  5  millions;   in  1848,  over  4  millions:  ib 
1848,  to  over  8^  millions,  and  in  1849,  to  nearly  10  millions.     There  was  not  a  siDgle 
year    that  was    not   accompanied    by  this  import,   and    over  the  whole  twenty-two 
years  the  total  of  importations  reached  the  enormous  figure  of,  approximately,  W 
millions  sterling.     It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  this  sum  represents,  not  the 
gross,  but  the  net  importation  or  balance  of  imports  over  exports,  and  that  the  moDcy 
passed  into  the  currency  of  the  country,   taking  its  place  as  such  and  displadni^ 
gold  pari  pas87i.    The  movement  of  gold  in  the  same  time  is  represented  by  the  dish 
line  in  the  accompanying  diagram.     Within  the  limits  of  very  considerable  exception*, 
the  correspondence  of  it«  fluctuations  with  those  of  gold  is  clearly  perceptible.    The 
silver,  on  whose  coinjige  a  profit  or  premium  w^as  offered  by  the  existing  French  law  to 
individuals,  could  only  be  bought  or  paid  for  by  the  export  of  gold  or  services  and 
goods.     During  these  years,  1830-50,  it  was  quite  apparently  by  the  latter  method, 
namely,  by  remittance  of  goods,  as  on  the  whole  period  there  is  a  slight  gain  of  goW— 
nearly  3  millions — contrary  to  what  bimetallic  law  would  have  led  to  expect.    The  cor- 
respondence, however — a  simultaneity — of  the  two  movements,  of  import  of  silver  and 
export  of  gold,  is  strongly  marked  in  the  years  1884-89  and  1841-48,  and  the  failure  of 
correspondence  of  the  totals  is  to  be  explained  by  the  statistics  of  French  foreign4r«de 
balances  during  the  years  named. 

1.  The  retaniB  for  the  yean  1885-89  give  no  separate  flgnrca  for  gold  and  for  ailvar,  hat  gift  mij  ^ 
totsJ  of  the  two  toother. 
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With  the  year  1852,  the  decisive  chaDgc  in  the  ratio  sets  in  with  the  new  gold  influx. 
be  ratio  rises  above  the  15.5  of  the  French  law,  and  the  profit  on  the  importation  and 
NDing  of  silver  vanishes.  Its  place  is  taken  by  a  corresponding  profit  on  the  importa- 
jn  and  coinage  of  gold.  The  fourteen  years  during  which  the  ratio  remained  above 
le  legal  15^  witnessed  the  importation  into  France  of  a  total  net  tor  balance)  of  gold  to 
•e  amount  cf  185  millions  sterling,  and  a  total  net  or  balance  of  exportation  of  silver  of 
t|  millions  sterling.  The  coincidince  of  actual  fluctuation  will  best  be  seen  by  the 
aphic  representation  of  it  in  the  table.  With  1865  the  final,  and,  so  far  as  the  uine- 
enth  century  is  concerned,  the  fatal  change  of  the  commercial  ratio  sets  in.  It  sinks 
!T8i^tently  and  increasingly  below  the  legal  15^,  in  face  and  spite  of  the  united  meet 
gs  of  the  Latin  Union,  and  at  once  the  premium  on  the  importation  and  coinage  of 
lid  changes  into  one  on  silver.  From  1865  to  1875,  one  year  before  the  abandonment 
'  the  coinage  of  the  5-franc  piece  ani  the  consequent  relinjuishment  by  France  of  the 
metallic  system,  her  net  imports  of  silver  amounted  to  56  millions  sterling. 

As  far  as  these  figures  of  import  and  export  are  concerned,  they  show  only  the  final 
suits  of  the  action  of  bimetallic  law.  The  metal  on  whose  importation  and  minting  a 
remium  was  obtainable  /.a«  impoited,  and  in  large  quantities.  That  is  the  single  fact 
anding  out  in  .arge.  The  reciprocal  fact — of  a  corresponding  export  of  the  metal  over 
lioae  head  the  premium  offered — does  not  emerge  so  distinctly,  simply  by  reason  of  the 
implication  of  the  subject  of  exports  of  metals  with  the  wider  general  movement  of  trade 
tlances.  It  also  is,  however,  distinctly  perceptible  and  demonstrable.  But  this  is  to 
|Kak  only  in  large  and  of  final  results.  What  the  intermediate  course  of  events — of  see- 
tw  and  flux— was,  can  only  be  adequately  grasped  from  the  records  of  themintings, 
onjoined  with  the  records  of  net  import  or  export  of  the  two  metals. 

Tablb  of  thb  Net  Imports  or  Exports  op  Gold  in  France  under  the 
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BIHETALLI8U  IK  FRANCE. 
Table  of  the  Hotbxent  of  Silver  DtnuNo  tbb  Same  Period. 


YliR. 

Yiia. 

NwlnKiaT 

NvrKmn 

s.ix'o.ooa 
ivr,ai».«» 

Mt.OOOjOM 

■IS 

■8.<i)D.oao 
aficojan 

IWt 

eo-ooolooo      

101,000.1)00       

T4,Oftl.O0O        

Igg 

Vtbu^Mo 

Sffi:8!8 

lov.ouo.ooo 
iiit,ooo.(io[i 

!6,00().000 

ioi,ft«',«>o 

lKl,D0O,flOl> 

MO.ooo,uoo 

Table  or  tbb  Coimaoe  c 


IB,01»,Kt> 

iG.m,440 

isi,in,Tio 
B?,m,8» 

m,SN,«80 
M.fiM,7M 
6S,nS.8« 
111,151  ;!tlO 

ss.m.oHo 

B^,*10.«0 

M.iio.eoo 

S8,T-l,uW 

4,Tiai<IO 
404,180 

7,m,T« 

u.i»a,si)0 

fl9B,ua 

8.l(».fM0 


M.Mojia 

H.SM.m 


40.gBB,9«] 

11.370,000 

i.Nnrto 
j,Hiw,aoo 

IIS.1W 

s.ow^iio 

T,70II.CS^ 

a«,an,T«) 

ST,1lifi,M0 


SKn.BciMiao 

44T.W7.*«) 
M8,Wl.B0fl 


a3t.l8H.1IIO 

!i6.SM,8(n 

(ia.iB»,a« 


T8.«S.IB7 

ajii.Me,an 

H.4B8.M 


oBjBi.at 

Si.K8.<n 


During  the  jeare  1820-50,  when  the  ratio  remained  below  the  legal  15^  and  them 
was  a  profit  on  the  import  of  silver,  the  total  silver  c»>inage of  the  French  Hint  amounted 
to  £137,458,322,  while  that  of  gold  reached  only  £19,833,854.  In  the  ■occecdiBK 
period,  18Q0~C6,  when  the  ratio  changed  aod  remained  for  fifteen  or  dxteen  jean  In 
favor  of  gold,  the  total  gold  coinage  reached  £302,416.951,  while  tha  total  tUrmtxbmgi 
wu  acaiceir  oiore  than  one  and  an»^uartei  mUIions  (£1,810,081^ 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  second  period,  1851,  tlie  Bank  of  France  held  in  its  reserves 
approximately  only  ^  millions  sterling  of  gold,  whereas  its  silver  amounted  to  more 
than  19  millions.  At  the  close  of  the  period  indicated,  1866,  the  bank  was  holding  23 
mi  lions  sterling  of  gold  against  nearly  5i  millions  of  silver.  In  the  former  case  the 
proportion  of  silver  formed  85  per  cent,  of  the  total, in  the  latter  only  19  per  cent. 

Table  op  the  Reserves  op  the  Bank  op  France,  1851-76. 


Ybab. 


1861. 

1852. 

1858. 

l.>54. 

18  5. 

1856 

1857 

1H58. 

1800. 
18-n 
1862. 
1863 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Per  Cent. 

(Million 

(Million 

OF  Silver 

Francs). 

France). 

TO  Total. 

88 

478 

85 

60 

448 

86 

108 

214 

67 

301 

193 

89 

72 

147 

66 

94 

104 

63 

110 

126 

52 

294 

S60 

47 

i        850 

829 

66 

1        1^4 

872 

66 

8  5 

100 

80 

187 

108 

86 

119 

72 

87 

TXAIC 


1864 

1865 . 

1887  

1868 

1860 

1870. .■••••. 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875  

1876 


Gold. 
(Million 
Francs). 


278 

238 

576 

697 

662 

461 

429 

564 

656 

611 

1013 

1168 

1849 


Silver. 
(Million 
Francs). 


94 
208 
186 
818 
474 
798 
69 
80 
184 
148 
814 
504 
540 


Per  Crht. 
OP  Silver 
TO  Total. 


27 
44 

19 
31 
48 
68 
14 
18 
17 
10 
84 
80 
28H 


The  statistics  of  the  Latin  Union,  up  to  the  suspension  of  the  bimetallic. system 
will  be  separately  dealt  with. 

Speaking  only  of  the  experience  of  France  during  these  years  of  bimetallic  regime, 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  experience  which  has  throughout  been  instanced  as  the  chief 
character.stic  of  such  regime  is  most  strongly  marked.  The  legal  ratio  did  not  give  the 
market  ratio,  and  so  far  was  it  from  giving  France  a  stable  currency,  it  \vas  the  one  thing 
which  unsettled  it  and  made  a  stable  currency  impossible.  The  expo9e  des  motifs  of  the 
law  of  1876,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  another  connection  below,  puts  the  matter  with 
official  brevity.  **  The  variations  of  the  commercial  from  legal  15 J^  ratio  remained 
normal  during  the  years  1884-67  All  the  same  they  sufficed  to  modify  greatly  the  com- 
position of  the  French  circulation.  After  the  predominance  of  silver,  which  became 
marked  in  1847,  the  ratio  from  1847-67  introduced  gold  in  a  large  proportion,  and 
measures  had  to  be  taken  to  retain  in  France  the  smaller  silver  coinage.  Our  silver 
Monnaie  cC appoint  of  .835  fine  was  created  for  this  purpose." 

To  regard  this  question  from  a  theoretic  and  international  point  of  view,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  regard  for  the  separate  national  interest**  of  France,  is  a  sheer  absurdity. 
It  mattered  little  or  nothing  to  France  that  by  unloading  the  stores  of  silver  she  hap- 
pened to  possess  at  the  time  of  the  gold  discoveries  of  the  fifties  she  helped  to  steady  the 
ratio  lor  the  world  at  large.  It  did,  however,  matter,  and  very  much,  that  this  process  of 
exchange  from  the  one  metal  to  the  other  was  attended  with  public  loss,  balanced  only  by 
illicit  private  gain,  and  with  a  disturbance  of  trade  in  every  town  of  France  through  the 
disappearance  of  the  smaller  silver  specie.  Whether  or  not  France  or  any  other  country 
is  called  upon  to  sacrifice  herself  thus — not  once  but  every  time  the  ratio  fiuctuates  f rom 
below  to  above  the  legal  ratio  or  vice  versa,  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal,  bimetallic,  regulat- 
ing, function — let  common  senne  decide. 


FRENCH  MONETARY  COMMISSIONS. 

The  Commission  of  1867. 

The  French  monetary  commission  of  1867  speaks  thus  of  the  situation  : 
**It  is  well  known  by  all  that  this  ratio  (of  1803)  by  the  simple  reason  of  its  being 
fixed  could  not  remain  correct.  There  was  quickly  a  premium  on  gold,  and  silver 
remained  almost  alone  in  circulation  until  near  1850.  The  discovery  of  the  mines  of 
California  and  Australia  suddenly  changed  this  situation  by  throwing  into  the  Euroi)ean 
market  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  gold.  By  the  side  of  this  force,  which  tended  to 
create  a  divergence  from  the  legal  ratio  by  lowering  gold,  there  was  another  which 
occasioned  a  rise  of  silver.  Under  the  influence  of  various  circumstances,  too  long  to 
enumerate,  the  needs  of  the  extreme  East  had  grown  in  unusual  proportions,  and  as 
silver  is  alone  in  favor  there,  it  was  exported  in  enormous  masses.    There  was  a  premium 
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on  silver  to  the  extent  of  8  per  mille,  and  it  disappeared  almost  completelj  from  drcnla- 
tion,  yielding  place  to  gold. 

"  Preoccupied  by  the  situation  the  government  charged  a  commisuon  to  study 
the  measures  to  be  taken.  Its  labors  are  summed  up  in  the  report  of  N.  de  Bosredon 
(1857).  After  examining  the  system  tending  to  preserve  silver  money  intact  by  lowering 
the  value  of  gold  money,  and  conversely  the  system  tending  to  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard  by  reducing  the  silver  money  to  the  state  of  billon,  the  commission  did  not 
decide  between  them.  It  confined  itself,  in  fact,  to  couoselling  the  Qovemment  to  a 
transitory  step^the  raising  of  the  export  duties  on  silver  •  *  *.  The  exportation  of 
silver,  therefore,  continued ;  and  if  the  disappearance  of  5  franc  pieces  was  not  remarked, 
because  they  were  replaced  by  gold,  it  was  not  the  same  with  the  scarcity  of  pieces  of  a 
smaller  value  employed  in  petty  paymenls. 

**  Being  iuformed  of  the  obstructions  to  retail  commerce  by  complaints  carried 
before  the  Senate,  and  instructed  by  the  example  of  Switzerland,  which  had  in  180(^ 
reduced  the  standard  of  its  divisional  money,  the  Minister  of  Finance  appointed  a  com- 
mission, 1861,  to  study  the  remedy  to  be  applied  to  the  evil.  This  commission  counseled 
the  reduction  of  the  standard  of  pieces  of  less  than  5  francs  to  .834  fine.  It  did  this  in 
complete  knowledge  of  the  cause,  fully  recognizing  that  in  so  doing  the  monetary  unity 
of  silver,  characteristic  of  our  system,  would  be  thereby  broken,  at  any  rate  for  its  cir- 
culating form  ;  for  while  the  franc  no  longer  existed  in  law,  the  5-franc  was  disappear 
ing  in  fact,  so  that  the  change  was  equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  a  gold  standard." 

This  advice  of  the  commission  was,  however,  by  the  law  of  1864,  applied  only  to 
pieces  of  50  or  20  centimes. 

The  Latin  Union. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  was  the  formation  of  the  Latin  Union  in  the  year 
following.  The  above-quoted  commission  speaks  of  the  intentional  aspect  of  this  Union 
in  these  words :  "  This  convention  places  in  the  front  rank  gold  money,  and  reduces  the 
pieces  of  silver  of  2  francs  and  less  to  the  role  of  token  money.  It  therefore  definitely 
determines  [oonsacre)  the  ascendency  of  the  gold  francs,  and  solves  practical  difilculties 
arising  from  the  double  standard." 

This  was  written  in  1867,  less  than  two  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Latin 
Union.  It  is  not  the  view  which  prevails  among  bimetallists  to-day  as  to  the  purpose 
and  intentional  bearing  of  that  Union  ;  but  it  is  the  historic  truth  none  the  less,  and  it 
was  only  the  complete  revolution  in  the  conditions  of  production  of  the  precious  roetals 
which  made  itself  felt  from  1871,  which  has  given  the  Latin  Union  the  aspect  of  a  theo- 
retic concert  for  the  maintenance  of,  rather  than  as  a  defense  against,  a  bimetallic  system. 
If  silver  had  not  fallen  in  1871  the  Latin  Union  would  still  be  the  bulwark  of  defense 
of  bimetallic  France  against  the  action  of  bimetallic  law. 

The  formation  of  the  Latin  Union,  therefore,  was  a  measure  of  defense  against  the 
action  of  the  bimetallic  system  in  those  countries  which  had  adopted  the  monetary 
system  of  France,  and  lay  exposed  to  all  its  disastrous  fluctuations.  The  first  and  moving 
factor  in  its  formation  was  Belgium.  So  far  as  related  to  silver,  Belgium  had  adopted 
the  French  system  by  her  monetary  law  of  5th  June,  1832.  By  the  first  article  of  this 
law  the  monetary  suit  was  fixed  at  the  silver  franc  of  5  grms.  weight,  and  9  fineness. 
For  years  Belgium  endeavored  to  maintain  this  law  in  its  integrity.  Public  opinion, 
however,  demanded  the  admission  of  French  gold  at  its  normal  value,  and  this  was 
conceded  and  decreed  by  the  law  of  4th  June,  1861.  From  that  moment  she  felt  all  the 
oscillating  movement  which  France  was  experiencing.  The  declaration  of  article  1,  of 
the  Law  of  1832  became  a  dead  letter ;  the  gold  standard  took  the  place  of  the  silver 
staudard,  and  equally  w  ith  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  Belgium  had  to  witness  the 
disappearance  of  her  small  silver  coins.  To  the  previous  abundance  there  succeeied  a 
penury  of  small  change,  although  the  drain  was  not  so  immediately  felt  because  of  large 
reserve  of  silver  5-franc  pieces  (amounting  to  48  millions  of  francs),  held  by  the  National 
Bank.  In  slightly  over  a  year,  1st  June,  1861,  to  8th  November,  1862,  this  stock  of 
48,645.000  francs  had  sunk  to  14,629,000  francs,  and  in  alarm  the  National  Bank 
ceased,  on  the  latter  date,  all  payments  in  5-franc  pieces.  Concurrently  with  this  drain 
of  ihe  5  franc  pieces,  the  reserve  of  silver  coins  of  less  value  began  to  be  serious!  r 
affected    by  the  sapping    influence.     During    the    two  following  years,    1861-69, 
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there  was  little  commerce  in  the  precious  metals  owing  to  the  American 
war.  But  in  1B68  the  movement  of  drain  recommenced.  The  reserve  of  5-franc 
fMeces  and  the  stock  of  divisional  coins  of  lower  denomination  fell  rapidly — to 
so  low  a  point  indeed,  as  to  become  quite  insufficient  for  the  ordinary  trade  and  small 
change  demanded  of  the  country.  After  a  slight  recovery  in  September,  1865,  the  same 
downward  course  continued.  The  smaller  coins  of  1-franc  pieces  and  50  centimes 
became  so  scarce  that  the  bank  could  not  supply  the  demands  of  manufacturers  for  the 
payment  of  \.  ages,  and  the  government  had  to  have  resort  to  the  coinage  of  nickel  for 
small  divisional  money.  The  simultaneous  experience  of  Switzerland  and  Italy  is  not 
80  capable  of  statement  and  exact  expression.  But  it  was  similar  in  kind.  Previous  to 
1865  a  net  balance  of  over  12  millions  sterling  (consisting  almost  if  not  entirely  of  silver> 
had  left  Italy,  and  it  was  known  to  be  the  danger  of  entirely  losing  her  silver  which  led 
Italy  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  on  April  80,  1866,  and  to  her  acquiescence  in 
the  Latin  Union.  It  was  not,  however,  Italy,  but  Belgium,  who  first  raised  the  note  of 
alarm.  Conscious  that  her  monetary  community  with  France  made  any  independent 
efforts  quite  futile,  the  Belgium  government  proposed  to  France  a  monetary  union  for 
the  countries  which  had  adopted  the  franc  as  the  basis  of  their  currency.  Taking  up  the 
proposition,  France  invited  Italy  and  Switzerland,  together  with  Belgium,  to  send  dele- 
gates to  a  monetary  conference  at  Paris.  At  this  conference  Belgium  proposed  the 
adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard — the  silver  pieces  including  the  5-franc  pieces  to  be 
lowered  by  an  agio,  and  made  divisional  money.  Italy  and  Switzerland  were  of  the 
same  opinion,  but  their  scheme  failed  before  the  opposition  of  France,  and  the  final 
outcome  of  the  conference  was  the  establishment  of  the  convention  of  28d  December, 

1865. 

This  convention,  which  instituted  the  Latin  Union,  came  into  force  on  the  17th  of 
August,  1866,  and  under  it  one  slight  change  is  made  in  the  internal  currency  system  of  . 
France.  The  hitherto  full-valued  silver  coinage  from  2  francs  downward  was  changed 
into  token  money  (being  reduced  to  .885  fine),  the  5-franc  piece  remaining  as  full  legal 
tender. 

The  union  was  to  last  for  fifteen  years.  It  established  an  identity  in  the  monetary 
system  of  the  four  powers,  as  far  as  weight  and  standard  were  concerned,  and  prescribed 
free  coinage  for  any  individuals  bringing  metals  to  the  mints — of  gold  into  any  from, 
and  of  silver  into  5-franc  piece  \ ;  and  the  reciprocal  acceptance  of  those  pieces  in  any  of 
the  States  of  the  Union.  Finally  the  mintmg  of  each  State  for  national  or  currency  pur- 
poses was  limited  to  6  francs  per  head. 

This  limitation,  together  with  the  regulation  adopted,  that  the  divisional  coins  should 
be  issued  at  a  rate  inferior  to  that  of  the  monetary  standard,  must  be  regarded  as  a  meas- 
ure of  mutual  defense  against  the  sapping  of  the  small  coinage  which  had  previously 
been  experipnced.  According  to  this  clause  the  maximum  of  mintings  for  national  or 
currency  purposes  was  presented  thus  : 

France. 

For  Belgium 32,000,000 

France 239,000,000 

Italy 141,000.000 

Switzerland 17,000.000 

For  a  time  everylhing  bloomed,  the  minting  went  merrily  on,  and  private  individuals 
(foreigners)  reaped  a  profit  at  the  expense  of  France.  With  the  heavy  fall  in  the  ratio 
which  made  itself  marked  in  1873,  however,  events  became  too  strong  even  for  the 
Union,  and  Belgium  took  the  initiative  by  passing  a  law  enabling  her  government  to 
suspend  or  limit  the  coinage  of  the  5-franc  piece.  This  principle  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  all  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union.  During  the  years  1874-76  three 
annual  conferences  of  the  Union  were  held  at  Paris,  witli  the  result  that  the  limitation 
of  the  coinage  of  the  5-franc  piece  was  fixed  thus  : 

1874.  1875.  1876. 

Belgium. 12.000.000  15,000,000  10,800,000 

France 60,000.000  75,000.000  54,000,000 

Italy 60.000,000  50,000,000  86,000,000 

Switzerland 8.000,000  10.000,000  7,200,000 

Greece  (which  had  acceded  to  the  Union  in  1868) .Vi^,^:**^,^^^^ 
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Of  t!iese  Stutes,  Switzerland  alone  did  not  coin  up  to  her  total,  and  at  the  conf ereoce 
in  February,  1876,  her  delegates  pressed  strongly  for  the  entire  cessatioD  of  the  eoinage 
of  the  5-franc  piece,  and  for  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard.  In  this  she  was  stroDgly 
opposed  by  italy.  The  latter  State,  on  account  of  the  disappearance  of  her  metallic 
currency  before  the  inconvertible  paper,  had  no  interest  in  the  limitation  of  the  mintiogs 
of  the  Union.  In  the  conference  of  1874  she  even  sought  and  was  authorized  to  coin 
beyond  the  quota  accorded  her,  by  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £800.000  in  5-fianc  pieces, 
on  condition  that  such  amount  should  be  deposited  as  a  metallic  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy. 

The  force  of  circumstances,  however,  soon  broke  down  even  this  policy  of  limita- 
tion. In  the  course  of  1876  the  fall  of  silver  became  more  disastrously  pronounced.  In 
addition,  it  was  no  secret  that  the  amounts  accorded  by  the  conferences  of  1874-75-76 
for  the  mintings  of  each  State  had  been  assigned  as  maximum,  not  minimum,  limits 
under  the  Latin  Union.  ^ 

>  From  1866-1878— 

France      minted 6S5,4({6,S80  fiMics. 

Belgium        ♦*     8.V),4»7,790      " 

Italy  **     859,059,820      *» 

Switzerland  "     7,978.260     •• 

l.S4d,000,000  frmnca. 

The  Mint  Convention  op  1878. 

The  next  Mint  convention  of  November,  1878,  would  determine  the  Latin  Union 
on  the  31st  December,  1885,  if  not  prolonged  by  further  treaty.  As  the  time  approached 
the  smaller  States,  such  as  Belgium,  which  had  committed  themselves  to  a  large  mint- 
ing, and  thereby  to  the  liability  of  having  to  liquidate  or  take  back  its  own  miniings— 
such  5-franc  pieces  as  happened  to  be  beyond  its  frontiers— at  full  value,  in  the  face  of  a 
greatly  fallen  silver  market,  shrank  from  the  responsibility,  and  sought  and  obtained  a 
prolongation  of  the  status  quo  until  the  end  of  1891,  and  thence  forward  by  yearly 
agreemeot. 

Finding  that  individuals  treated  the  agreed  amounts  of  mintings  as  a  minimiun  limit, 
the  French  government  resolved  to  suspend  the  minting  of  the  5-franc  pieces  entirely. 
Accordingly,  on  the  21st  March,  1876,  M.  Leon  Say,  Minister  of  Finance,  submitted  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  to  that  effect.  It  was  followed,  eight  days  later,  by  a  proposition  of  a 
law  suspending  the  emission  of  *'bons"  for  the  coining  of  silver  money  ^  fine.  The 
expose  des  motifs  of  this  act  is  most  remarkable : 

SUMMARY. 

•  The  events  which  have  happened  for  some  time  past  in  the  relations  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  have  brought  to  a  head  the  monetary  question  among  us,  although  from 
1815  Great  Britain  has  laid  down  principles  which  have  attracted  round  her  an  ever- 
increasing  circle  of  nations, 

'*  The  theory  of  the  double  standard,  on  which  our  monetary  law  of  the  year  xi. 
reposes,  has  been  called  in  question  ever  since  its  origin. 

"  It  is,  to  our  conception,  less  a  theory  than  the  result  of  the  primitive  inability  of 
the  legislators  to  combine  together  the  two  precious  metals  otherwise  than  by  way  of  an 
unlimited  concurrence — uielals  both  of  which  are  destined  to  enter  into  the  monetary 
system,  but  which  recent  legislators  have  learned  to  co-ordinate  by  leaving  the  unlim- 
ited function  to  gold  alone  and  reducing  silver  to  ihe  role  cf  divisional  money.  From 
1857  the  French  government  has  stud  it  d  the  question,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  since 
that  date  tiie  principle  of  the  gold  standard  has  won  increasing  favor  through  our  sev- 
eral administrations." 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  monetary  history  of  France  during  the  period,  as  in 
brief  resume  already  given.  **  If,"  the  preamble  continues,  '*  from  1874,  ctrtain  pre- 
cautions had  not  been  taken  to  arrest  tlie  effects  of  that  great  perturbation  in  the  ratio, 
France  and  her  monetary  allies  would  have  seen  their  monetary  circulation  invaded  by 
silver  and  correspondingly  drained  of  gold."  Hence  the  conventions  of  1874-75-76, 
limiting  the  mintings  of  the  members  of  the  Latin  Union,  although,  "  according  to  oa, 
the  fall  of  silver  in  1875  prescribed  a  complete  cessation  even  for  that  year  rather  than  f 
simple  limitation, " 
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Bach  number  contains  a  speolal  dlsoastloii  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 


Look  at  the  fx  into  iohich  government  has  gotten  itself.  It  is  keeping  out 
$846,000,000  of  demand  notes.  It  has  enacted  a  law  by  which.asfast  as  they  are  brought  in 
iksff  are  paid  out  again.  This  puts  the  ereditaf  the  United  States  ab9olutely  at  the  mercy 
ef  Wall  Street,  The  Ootemment  can  bent  Wall  Street  just  as  any  man  can  beat  WcM 
Street — only  by  keeping  its  paper  out  of  WaU  Street, 

If  I  buy  a  coat  for  $10,fAa^  means  that  the  other  man  buys  %\(^for  a  coat.  Democrats 
ion'toeUeee  that  government  ought  to  interfere  to  make  me  buy  one  coat  when  I  would  prefer 
ifs  buy  another^  and  no  honest  man  bclietes  that  I  ought  to  be  made  to  accept  a  coat  different 
frwrn  the  one  Ihate  bought.  Will  some  free  silver  man  explain  how  it  is  any  more  honest  to- 
mtUoe  me  contra^  for  one  kind  of  dollars  when  I  would  prefer  anvther  kind,  or  to  make  me 
Uke  eUfoer  dollars  when  I  have  contracted  for  gold  onesf  if  it  is  smndlingfor  you  to  ^usat 
wieefi  the  eoat  end  of  the  trade,  is  it  any  less  dishonest  for  me  to  swindle  you  at  the  money 
md  ef  the  transaction  ? 

j(jr  wage  earners  believe  they  are  getting  too  high  wages,  and  that  this  country  is  suffer^ 
ing  in  consequence,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  tdks  lower  wage^ ;  or,  if  they  prefer  a  round- 
about vay,  they  ^an  favor  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  they  iHll  get  ifieir  wages  cut  down  half 
wOhoni  any  further  trouble  on  their  part;  and  we  will  be  blessed  as  are  India  and  China, 
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STATUS  OP  OUR  CURRBNOY. 

For  a  generation,  commencing  in  1861,  one  act  of  Congress  after  anether  hai 
arbitrarily  meddled  with  our  currency.  Tlie  earlier  ones  were  passed  to  eoaUe 
govemment  to  levy  forced  loans,  later  ones  were  devised  to  temporize  with  resulting 
conditions,  to  aid  tlie  ambition  of  demagogues,  to  serye  the  ends  of  speculators,  to  line 
the  pockets  of  favored  classes— and  each  dragged  the  treasury  ever  deeper  into  aifain 
with  which  it  had  no  proper  concern.  As  a  result  our  currency  statutes  are  so  volant 
inous  that  the  average  citizen  cannot  even  scan  them,  and  so  confused  that  the  govern- 
ment is  occasionally  re-diacovering  them ;  defunct  as  to  their  original  ends,  trat  virulent 
under  conditions  for  which  they  were  not  planned ;  and  so  ambiguous  as  constantly 
to  raise  questions  which  must  be  cut  rather  than  solved. 

Two  results  have  naturally  followed.  Our  currency  has  become  a  "  sea  of  trouble* 
about  which  the  treasury  splashes,  and  in  which  our  public  credit  has  narrowly  escaped 
being  drowned.  And  our  people  have  come  to  consider  currency  questions  as  fit  for 
experts  alone. 

If  this  be  true,  popular  government  is  a  failure.  The  problem  of  currency  Bei 
at  the  base  of  all  commerce  and  at  the  door  of  all  industry ;  and  the  public  weal  is  st 
the  mercy  of  those  who  are  permitted  to  solve  it.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  te 
problem  is  in  reality  a  simple  one.  The  complexity  is  in  the  devices  by  which,  for  their 
own  purposes,  political  financiers  have  obscured  it.  The  people  as  a  whole  are  honest 
and  businesslike.  What  they  understand  and  approve  is  apt  to  be  right  and  Btraigfal 
forward.    In  finance  the  roundabout  and  complex  is  generally  bad. 

FIAT  MONEY  THE  ESSENTIAL  QUESTION. 

The  Protean  shapes  which  currency  bedevilment  assumes  are  but  diiferent  foraii 
of  the  one  idea — that  of  Fiat  money — interference  by  government  in  order  to  make  s 
man  take  money  tliat  he  otherwise  would  not  take,  or  to  make  him  take  it  under  condi 
tions  other  than  those  under  which  he  would  naturally  take  it.  It  Is  an  attempt  to 
give  either  fiat  currency  to  money,  or  a  fiat  value  to  currency — a  value  based  npoa 
the  command  of  government,  rather  than  intrinsic  worth,  as  Judged  by  you,  of  ths 
money  which  you  choose  to  take.  That  really  sums  up  one  side  of  the  currency  ques- 
tion. It  is  an  interference  with  trade,  with  the  money  end  of  trade,  with  the  one  end 
in  which  everybody  is  concerned. 

GREENBACK  LEGAL  TENDERS. 

There  are  three  shapes  in  which  of  late  we  have  had  it  sharply  before  us.  One  has 
to  do  with  our  greenback  issues.  In  the  first  place,  the  greenbacks  are  immoral.  If 
the  government  owes  anybody  and  that  person  will  take  the  demand  notes  of  govern* 
<^^nt,  there  is  no  reason — in  morals—why  the  government  should  not  issue  those  demand 
^^tes.  But,  if  the  government  is  so  poor  that  it  has  nothing  else  to  pay  with  and  its 
credit  is  so  poor  that  its  creditor  cannot  use  these  notes,  and  the  government  in  order  Is 
help  him  out,  compels  every  other  citizen  of  these  United  States  to  accept  these  notes 
instead  of  the  gold  or  silver  which  he  contracted  to  receive  at  the  time  his  contract  ww 
made,  that  is  robbery,  and  robbery  no  less  tliat  it  is  perpetrated  under  the  form  of  law. 
Such  was  our  legal  tender  act.  At  the  time  when  this  law  was  enacted  not  a  singls 
man  claimed  that  there  was  any  excuse  for  it,  except  the  fact  that  the  government  was 
in  such  straits  that  it  must  arbitrarily  take  people's  property. 

What  is  wrong  for  a  man  to  do  is  wrong  for  a  government  to  do,  and  what  is 
wrong  for  any  government  to  do  is  wrong  for  a  big  government,  which  Is  able  to  foros 
it  upon  you.  Such  legislation  can  have  no  effect  except  Injustice,  because,  if  the 
government's  credit  is  good,  the  law  is  superfluous.  If  it  is  not  superfluous,  it  is  be- 
cause the  people  would  not  take  government  paper  unless  made  to  do  so ;  and  tbs 
result  is  a  government  forced  loan  levied  upon  them  under  the  pretext  of  law. 
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There  ie  anothor  radical  fault  with  the  greenback  idea  which  will  appeal  to  every- 
bodj  who  haa  bualneBa  experieDoe.  Suppose  that  you  are  a  dry  goods  dealer,  and 
(htt  yoo  inform  a  friend  that  you  have  gotten  a  new  way  to  do  business,  that  you  are 
going  to  get  trusted  all  you  possibly  can,  and  give  out  your  demand  notes.  That  friend 
win  tell  you  that  this  is  the  craziest  thing  you  ever  attempted,  and  that  you  had  better 
make  your  arrangements  to  buy  for  cash  as  far  as  possible,  and  get  whatever  Indebted- 
belt  you  can't  pay  now  put  into  long  time  paper,  so  that  you  can  take  care  of  it  as  it 
matures.  "  Why,"  you  might  say,  *'  I  will  have  to  pay  interest  on  that  paper."  He 
irould  tell  you  that  it  will  be  a  great  deal  cheaper  for  you  to  pay  interest  than 
to  be  liable  at  any  day,  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  rumor  as  to  your  solvency  or 
iny  tigfatnesfl  in  the  money  market,  to  have  these  notes  pour  in  over  your  counter  for 
layment  Suppose  you  still  hope  to  find  some  one  who  is  willing  further  to  trust  you, 
md  you  pay  out  those  notes  again  the  next  day  f 

It  would  put  you  in  the  power  of  any  m  in  who  wanted  to  break  you  down  and  who 
ihould  buy  up  your  notes  and  hand  them  over  the  counter  when  you  had  the  least  cash 

0  meet  them  7  If  a  business  man  is  to  be  independent,  he  must  arrange  his  paper  so 
bat  he  can  meet  it  when  it  comes  due.  Look  at  the  fix  into  which  our  government  has 
gotten  itself.  It  is  keeping  out  $346,000,000  of  demand  notes.  It  has  enacted  a  law 
ly  which,  as  fast  as  they  are  brought  back  in,  they  are  paid  out  again.  This  puts  the 
;ovemment  of  the  United  Stales  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  Wall  Street.  If  the  govern- 
oent  didn't  have  its  demand  notes  outstanding,  capitalists  could  not  shake  the  credit  of 
his  government.  It  can  levy  taxes,  it  can  pay  its  debts,  it  can  get  on  easily  enough^ 
iFovided  it  does  its  business  in  a  business-like  way.  The  government  can  beat  Wat 
Street — Just  as  any  man  can  beat  Wall  Street— only  by  keeping  its  paper  out  of  WaU 
>treet. 

"PREB  COINAGE  "— FORCED  CURBENCT. 

The  **  Trte  Coinage  "  agitation  is  another  phase  of  the  flat  money  movement.  "Free 
kdDage"  is  a  misnomer.  The  word  '*  free  "  is  simply  the  livery  of  heaven  which  its 
dvocatea  have  stolen  in  which  to  serve  the  devil.  Let  me  explain.  If  government, 
ppreciating  that  its  citizens  use  gold  and  silver  as  media  of  exchange,  chooses  to  ac- 
ommcjdate  them  by  supplying  coins  of  convenient  size  and  guaranteed  weight  and 
neneas,  that  is  all  right.  It  is  a  good  way  for  the  government  to  serve  the  people.  If 
;  makes  no  charge  or  distinction  in  doing  this,  but  gives  anybody  who  chooses  to  bring 
nllion  the  full  amount  of  that  bullion  in  minted  coin,  and  then  leaves  each  man  free 
)  do  what  he  pleases  with  it,  we  have  free  coinage  and  free  conmierce.  Just  as  free  as 
ny thing  could  be.  Is  that  what  our  silver  friends  want?  No.  They  appreciate  per- 
Bctly  that  this  would  do  them  no  good.  What  they  want  is  a  law  to  give  forced 
anency  to  depreciated  silver. 

Look.at  the  situation.  The  law  to  make  people  take  silver  is  not  asked  for  by  any- 
ody  who  wants  silver.  If  people  want  silver,  no  law  is  necessary  to  compel  them  to 
ike  it.  It  Is  Just  because  people  do  not  want  silver,  and  will  not  take  it  unless  they 
m  compelled  to,  that  the  free  silver  people  want  a  law  to  make  them  take  it.  The  only 
eople  who  want  the  law  are,  therefore,  not  those  who  want  silver,  but  who  want  to  get 
d  of  sUver,  or  who,  owing  debts  payable  in  gold  and  thinking  they  can  buy  silver 
lore  cheaply*  want  to  make  their  creditors  take  it  instead  of  the  gold  they  owe. 

It  is  in  Nevada,  Colorado,  Arizona  and  the  other  States  whose  politicians  are 
lamoring  for  free  silver  that  the  people,  and  even  the  free  silver  capitalists,  most  uni- 
)rmly  hoard  gold  and  take  silver  only  when  they  cannot  help  it.  The  banks  of  those 
atea  hold  eight,  nine  and  ten  times  as  much  of  gold  as  of  silver.    Those  who  borrow 

1  Senator  Stewart,  the  millionaire  "  free  coinage  "  leader  are  obliged  to  make  their 
onda  payable  in  gold.  Indeed,  the  whole  **  free  coinage  **  business  is  an  attempt  by 
lose  who  advocate  it  to  make  other  people  take  somethinfic  they  don't  want  themselves, 
ould  a  man  be  engaged  in  a  meaner  business? 
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One  cannot  blame  the  free-silver  men  for  getting  mad  "when  they  are  called  dia- 
honest.  That  shows  they  have  somewhat  of  self-respect  left.  But  whet  Is  it  they  are 
trying  to  do?  If  I  buy  a  coat  for  $10,  that  means  that  the  man  who  aella  it  buys  $10 
with  a  coat.  Democrats  don't  l)elieve  that  government  ought  to  interfere  to  make  me 
buy  one  coat  when  I  would  prefer  to  buy  another  ;  and  no  honest  man  believes  that  I 
ought  to  be  made  to  accept  a  coat  diflferent  from  the  one  1  have  bought.  Will  sooie 
free  silver  man  explain  how  it  is  any  more  honest  to  make  me  contract  for  one  Kind  of 
dollars  when  I  would  prefer  another  kind,  or  to  make  me  accept  silver  doUars  when  1 
have  contracted  for  gold  ones?  If  it  is  swindling  for  you  to  cheat  me  at  the  coat  end  of 
the  trade,  is  it  any  less  dishonest  for  me  to  swindle  you  at  the  money  end  of  the 
transaction? 

It  may  be  answered  that  we  would  still  be  free  to  make  special  contracts  calling  for 
gold  if  we  so  preferred.  In  the  first  place  that  is  not  the  proposal  of  the  more  radical 
*'  friends  of  silver."  Again,  if  the  suggestion  has  any  force,  it  destroys  their  own  pod- 
lion.  For  that  is  just  what  they  can  do  now  in  regard  to  silver.  If  legislation  is  to 
help  them  it  must  be  such  as  to  make  less  convenient  the  use  of  gold,  which  commerce 
prefers ;  and  therefore  such  as  arbitrarily  to  interfere  with  commerce. 

But  the  free  silver  men  a8k  :  *'  Is  not  a  silver  dollar  as  good  as  a  gold  dollar,  and 
doii't  they  circulate  on  even  terms  ?  And  if  so.  why  shouldn't  we  extend  the  bimetal 
lif^m  we  now  have  t  **  No,  a  silver  dollar  is  not  as  good  as  a  gold  dollar,  and  it  docs  not 
circulate  on  even  lerms  with  it  here  or  anywhere  else  ;  and  the  only  reason  that  bimetal- 
lism in  this  country  is  not  u  farce  is  because  it  doesn't  exist  here  at  all — and  never  has 
existed  here  or  anywhere  else. 

If  I  go  to  the  Bank  of  Commerce  and  ask  to  have  my  note  at  thirty  days  discounted  for 
$1,000,000,  the  poHte  cashier  will  cxplHin  lo  me  that  they  have  not  got  the  money  to 
loan.  Any  one  knows  what  that  means.  If  I  can  get  Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  write  bis 
name  on  the  back  of  it,  I  can  take  it  baek  to  the  same  bank  and  it  will  discount  the 
note  at  once  and  hand  me  the  money  if  I  want  it.  Supposing  I  had  done  so,  and  should 
bra^  that  the  Bank  of  Commerce  had  discounted  my  note  for  $1,000,(K)0.  Is  there  a 
man  who  would  not  know  better,  and  who  would  not  be  able  to  tell  me  that  it  was  Mr. 
Vanderbilt's  indorsement  that  was  discounted,  and  not  my  note  ?  Now,  a  silver  dollar 
has  50  cents  worth  of  silver  in  it,  and  under  the  Sherman  act  the  stamp  of  the  Govern- 
ment gives  it  a  gold  indorsement  With  that  indorsement,  it  passes  for  a  gold  dollar. 
It  is  not  the  50  cents  worth  of  silver  that  passes  for  a  dollar  ;  it  is  the  50  cents  worth  of 
silver  and  the  50  cents  of  gold  indorsement  that  [msses,  and  I  might  just  as  well  say  that 
my  note  was  as  good  as  Mr.  Vanderbilt's,  because,  when  he  had  indorsed  it,  I  could  get 
it  discounted,  as  to  claim  that  a  silver  dollar  is  as  good  as  a  gold  dollar  jura  because, 
when  a  silver  dollar  has  a  gold  indorsement,  I  can  pass  it  on  even  terms  with  a  gold 
one. 

There  is  anotner  Item  which  should  be  noted  here.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  woi«a  a  good 
deal  more  than  $1,000,000,  and  it  would  not  hurt  his  credit  even  if  it  were  known  that 
he  had  indorsed  my  note  for  that  amount.  If,  however,  it  was  known  that  he  had  writ 
ten  his  name  across  the  backs  of  a  number  of  blank  notes,  and  had  given  them  to  me  to 
be  filled  out  and  signed  by  me  as  I  might  see  fit,  his  credit  would  be  gone,  and  bis  in 
dorsement  would  l>e  worth  no  more  than  mine.  Just  so  with  our  silver  currency.  Our 
Qovemment  is  a  wealthy  one,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  put  a  gold  indorsement  upon 
nearly  a  thous^ind  millions  of  fiat  paper  and  depreciated  silver  has  not  yet  destroyed  its 
credit— though  we  have  all  seen  how  nearly  it  did.  Free  silver,  however,  means 
either  that  we  shall  go  to  a  silver  basis  at  once,  or  that  the  Qovernment  shall  put 
a  gold  indorsement  upon  all  the  silver  that  anybody  in  the  wo^ld  now  or  hereafter 
chooses  to  bring  it.  The  moment  such  a  law  was  passed  its  credit  would  be  no  better 
than  that  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  who  had  trusted  me  with  his  check  book  ;  and  we  would 
be  on  a  silver  basis  notwithstanding. 
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BIMETALLISM. 

None  Here  Nbw-^Nar  AnytBTiere—Nbr  Ever. 

**  Bimetallism  "  is  simply  a  third  phase  of  the  6ai  idea — an  attempt  to  prescribe  by 
kW  the  rate  at  which  men  shall  value  one  metal  when  compared  with  another.  It  has 
srer  existed,  and  never  can  exist,  except  while  the  two  metals  remain  at  the  same 
Hnmercial  value  when  compared  with  each  other,  as  that  expressed  by  the  ratio  fixed 
f  law — something  that  never  occurs  except  by  chance,  and  never  continues — even  by 
hance— for*any  considerable  time. 

The  result  of  every  attempt  at  bimetallism  is  monometallism  of  the  cheaper  metal, 
ith  the  dearer  metal  driven  out  of  circulation.  There  is  nothing  occult  about  the 
"•J  this  works.  If  you  owed  $50  and  you  could  pay  it  with  coins  which  you  could 
nj  for  $50  or  less,  would  you  pay  it  instead  with  coins  that  would  cost  you,  or  that 
on  could  sell  for,  $65  or  $60  ?  Ordinarily  not.  Do  you  know  anybody  else  who 
rould  do  so  ?  Unless  men  are  foolish  enough  to  use  the  dearer  money,  when  the 
heaper  will  serve  them  Just  as  well,  the  cheaper  metal  will  be  the  only  one  used. 

This  is  not  merely  in  accord  with  reason,  but  with  universal  experience. 
Q  1708  our  forefathers,  noting  that  business  men  used  silver  coins  and  gold 
dins,  arranged  to  meet  their  convenience  by  minting  them,  and  adopted  a  ratio 
etween  gold  and  diver,  which  they  found  to  be  that  of  commerce.  The  law  had 
Aidly  been  enacted  before  the  commercial  ratio  changed,  so  that,  at  the  ratio  provided, 
liver  was  the  cheaper  of  the  iwo  metals — and  the  result  was  that,  with  theoretical  bi- 
oetallism  in  the  law,  we  actually  had  silver  monometallism  until  1884.  At  that  time 
he  ratio  was  so  changed  as  to  make  gold  the  cheaper  metal ;  and  we  have  had  gold  mon- 
imetallism  ever  since — silver  having  been  circulated  only  to  the  extent  that  it  has  had  a 
;dd  indorsement.  England  has  had  the  same  experience,  and  so  has  France.  There 
las  never  been  actual  bimetallism  anywhere ;  and  there  never  can  be  any  until  there 
hall  grow  up  men  so  generous  or  so  foolish  as  to  use  the  dearer  instead  of  the  cheaper 
»f  twometals  for  paying  their  debts. 

INTERNATIONAL  BIMETALLISM. 

WHY  IMFRACTICABLB. 

International  bimetallism  is  no  more  practicable  than  National  bimetallism.  So 
DDg  as  you  leave  business  men  free,  they  are  no  more  likely  to  pay  their  debts  in  dear 
oina  when  they  can  get  cheap  coins—just  because  ten  countries  have  made  a  law — than 
hey  are  Just  because  one  country  has  done  so. 

The  advocates  of  international  bimetallism  are  in  the  maui  divided  into  two  classes : 
f(ni,  the  large  class  who  seem  to  have  agreed  upon  international  bimetallism  as  a 
iignafied  part  of  the  fence  upon  which  to  sit  until  they  are  prepared  to  get  down  on 
ne  aide  or  the  other ;  and,  s^eond,  those  who  assume,  without  stopping  to  think, 
bat  international  bimetallism  involves  the  concert  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  in 
>  scheme  something  like  the  Sherman  pig  silver  purchase  act. 

Of  course  if  they  chose  to  do  as  we  did  between  1890  and  1893— actually  purchase 
nd  store  away  an  enormous  amount  of  silver,  they  could  actually  raise  the  price  of  sil- 
vr,  until  its  production  caught  up  with  the  abnormal  demand  thereby  created— though 
rhat  would  happen  when  this  occurred,  and  the  assembled  governments  found  them- 
dives  loaded  with  an  almost  incalculable  mass  of  depreciated  silver,  whicb  they  could 
lOt  use  without  Stitting  free,  and  the  setting  free  of  which  would  break  the  silver  mar- 
ket for  a  generation,  no  one  can  predict. 

The  fact  la  that  international  bimetallism  involves  nottiing  of  the  sort,  but  rather  an 
agreement  upon  the  value  ratio  between  gold  and  silver — say  16  to  1— and,  opening  the 
ainta,  free  coinage  of  both  metals  at  such  ratio.  This  would  have  no  more  effect  upon 
he  commercial  ratio  between  silver  and  gold  than  would  similar  action  with  regvd  to 
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wheat  and  barley,  or  cotton  and  silk.  Demand  and  supply  would  still  control  the  pri< 
of  the  metals  and  fix  their  commercial  ratio  with  reference  to  each  other.  The 
privilege  of  using  either  one  of  two  metals  in  which  to  pay  a  debt  would  never 
availed  of  by  anyone  except  by  the  invariable  choice  of  the  cheaper  metal.  Inter— 
national  bimetallism  must  be  a  dead  letter  if  it  does  not  change  the  relation  of  supply 
and  demand. 

It  could  do  this  by  adding  to  the  supply  of  gold— for  example,  by  subsidizing  golfl 
mining,  or  by  decreasing  the  supply  of  silver — say  by  heavily  taxing  silver  mining,  o»- 
by  buying  up  and  hoarding  at  a  constantly  increasing  cost  enough  silver  to  keep  th^ 
market  cornered.    Or  men  might  be  forced  to  use  silver  when  it  would  be  more  con«-> 
▼enient  for  them  to  use  gold— one  plan  sometimes  tried  having  been  to  impose  a  penalty 
upon  anybody  who  used  or  had  in  his  possession  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  gold« 
But  neither  these  nor  other  effective  alternatives  seem  likely  to  be  tolerated  for  ^ 
moment  in  this  age  of  comparative  enlightenment  and  freedom.    International  bimetal- 
lism, therefore,  Is  not  apt  ever  to  have  a  more  actual  existence  than  in  the  past — ^wbic^ 
U  not  at  all. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  bimetallists  who  argue  thus  :  "  If  several  strong  govern- 
ments at  once  should  open  their  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  some  fixed  ratio 
with  gold,  and  make  the  two  metals  unlimited  legal  tender  at  the  ratio  thus  fixed,  then 
the  world's  stock  of  unminted  silver  would  become,  potentially,  so  much  coin.  Thii 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  demand  at  comage  rates  for  all  the  silver  In  the  world*  and 
would  thus  raise  the  price  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold  to  the  coinage  ratio.** 

It  is  true  that  the  world's  legal  tender  currency  would  thus  be  reduced  to  •  silver 
basis,  so  that  silver  could  always  be  said  to  be  at  par,  no  matter  how  much  it  depreciated 
*-just  as  with  our  greenback  legal  renders  during  the  war.  But  it  is  not  true  that  gold 
would  then  be  circulated  at  coinage  par,  or  that  it  would  be  rated  any  more  cheaply  than 
now  when  compared  with  silver,  or  that  theie  would  thus  be  created  any  new  demand 
for  silver  that  would  make  it  worth  more  than  now  when  compared  with  gold. 

To  be  effectual  the  new  demand  must  be  such  as  will  actually  furnish  an  additional 
market  for  the  actual  silver.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  individuals  will  do  this. 
They  certainly  will  not  do  so  unless  they  actually  want  more  silver  for  use ;  and  it  moat 
be  remembered  that  commerce  has  long  been  discarding  the  actual  use  of  sUver  as  • 
medium  for  payments — as  well  in  double  standard  countries  and  silvei  standard  ooon* 
tries  as  in  gold  standard  ones,  and  as  well  when  silver  was  undervalued  as  when  It  was 
overvalued.  The  reduction  of  the  world's  legal  tender  currency  to  a  silver  standard 
would  no  more  induce  people  to  keep  hoards  of  silver  or  to  use  silver  when  it  was  not 
convenient  than  would  the  sale  of  flour  by  the  hundre  J -weight  instead  of  the  barrel 
create  a  new  market  for  smaJl  bags  and  casks.  The  governments  themselves  conld,  to 
be  sure,  create  a  demand  for  silver  at  coinage  rates  in  gold,  but  only  by  giving  gold  for 
silver  at  that  rate  until  by  their  purchases  of  silver  on  this  basis  they  had  so  cornered  the 
silver  market  as  to  have  raised  the  gold  price  of  silver  to  coinage  par.  But  this  is  not 
proposed,  and,  as  noted  above,  would  soon  prove  ruinous  if  tried.  Any  thing  less 
would  result  in  monometallism  with  the  cheaper  metal  as  the  standard — actually  used* 
just  as  now,  only  in  comparatively  small  transactions;  while  gold  would  remain.  Just  as 
now,  the  standard  by  which  the  world^s  commerce  would  be  regulated  and  the  medium 
in  which  wealth  would  be  stored  and  by  which  it  would  be  transferred. 

In  less  civilized  times,  the  refusal  of  governments  to  mint  gold  except  at  an  arbi- 
trary ratio  when  compared  with  silver  might  slightly  have  obstructed  this  coarse;  but 
commerce  has  become  so  indifferent  to  the  aid  of  law  that,  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  down,  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  gold  that  is  accounted  for  in  dollars  is 
left  in  gold  bars  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  gold  contracts  are  becoming  the  rale 
in  all  considerable  transactions  tliroughout  the  world,  without  reference  to  local  law. 

On  another  point  in  this  connection  I  quote  from  Ex-Secretary  ot  the  Treasury,  Hon. 
Charles  S.  Faircbiia:- 
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LIHIT  OF  THE  POWER  OF  OOYERMMENT. 

X«ei  US  look  for  one  moment  to  see  what  GoTemment  can  do  about  monej.    Suppose  you  go  to  the 

with  a  himp  of  tflrer  or  gold.    What  can  the  Goremment  Jo  to  that  ?   It  can  put  it  in  the  form 

'  a  coin  and  call  it  a  dollar.    That  means  that  It  containsso  manj  grains  of  gold  or  so  many  grains  of 

silver  with  so  much  alloy.    That  Is  what  the  stamp  means,  and  It  does  not  mean  anything  else. 

IVow,  that  thing,  so  far,  has  added  no  value  whatever  to  the  lump  of  silver  or  gold  that  you  took  there, 

m^  Wi  lejpt  tkat  it  has  made  it  a  little  more  convenient  for  men  to  use,  and,  therefore,  if  you  had  your 

«^hoi  *•  between  a  lump  of  silver  unstamped  and  a  lump  of  silver  or  gold  stamped,  you  would  take  the 

"■Etemped  one,  because  it  would  be  a  little  more  convenient.   Experience  has  shown  that  mankind 

^wrould  not  allow  a  dilTerence  of  but  a  very  few  grains  in  deciding  him  as  to  whether  he  shalll  take  the 

"^hlnic  unstamped  or  stamped.    That  little  stamp  was  of  almost  inflniteslmally  small  value  as  to 

slalf  imliilint  the  choice  of  man,  as  to  whether  he  would  take  the  thing  with  the  stamp  or  without  the 

Now,  the  other  thing  that  it  can  do:    It  can  make  that  piece  of  money  a  legal  tender  for  the 

^^ajment  of  debts.    Now,  that  seems  at  first  blush  to  be  a  thing  that  would  give  it  a  great  deal  of 

^ahia.    Experience  has  shown  that  It  has  has  not  had  that  effect.    Almost  all  legal-tender  moneys 

had  behind  them  the  credit  of  the  Government  issuing  them,  but  when  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 

It  issning  those  moneys  was  gone  we  found  that  the  moneys  became  utterly  worthless,  although 

legal-tender  quality  was  still  there.    Now,  what  did  that  legal-tender  quality  enable  those  moneys 

i^odot   It  enabled  them  to  pay  past  debts;  nothing  else.    Yet  it  would  seem  to  us  as  if  past  debts musi 

be  wo  large  that  the  power  to  pay  them  would  give  a  great  value  to  substance  that  is  endowed  w!th 

^hat  power,  but  history  has  shown  that  money  endowed  with  that  power,  has  become  utterly  valueless. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  Government  had  some  almighty  power  to  imbue  a  thing  with  the 

.^pudiiy  of  paying  past  debts.    Yet  we  find  by  statistics  that  cannot  be  questioned  that  in  no  year  did 

more  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  transactions  of  that  year  consist  of  the  payment  of  debts  that  antedated 

<«hat  year.    You  see  what  an  infinitely  small  quantity  this  thing  must  become  by  demonstration  ia 

value-giving  power. 

If  such  a  great  and  powerful  Government  as  was  the  Government  of  France  after  the  Revolutioo 
was  not  able  to  give  any  power  to  Its  paper  money  when  the  credit  of  the  Government  was  gone,  then 
•btiw  oan  we  say  that  any  combination  of  Governments  can  multiply  nothing  by  something  and  have 
aaything  but  nothing  left.  I  don*t  think  it  is  worth  while  Xo  be  deluding  ourselves  with  any  notion  of 
this  kind.  If  I  believed  that  any  half  dozen  Governments  of  the  world  could  do  this.  If  I  believed  it 
ras  proper  that  this  should  be  done,  then  I  think  I  should  be  in  favor  of  free  silver,  because  I  would 
-be  Impressed  by  the  argument  that  this  was  a  great  and  powerful  countiy,  and  it  could  come  pretty 
doing  alone  that  which  half  a  dosen  countries  combined  could  do. 


Of  course,  if  goremment  coerces  people,  it  can  make  them  do  things.  But  no  one 
liropoees  that.  Or,  government  can  obstruct  commerce.  If  the  government  says  gold 
•shall  not  be  paid  to  people  who  want  it  by  people  who  have  agreed  to  pay  it.  then,  I 
grant  you,  you  could  largely  drive  gold  out  of  circulation  ;  and  you  could  in  the  same 
way  demoralize  business  in  this  or  any  other  country.  But  no  one  proposes  this ;  and, 
to  long  as  people  are  not  coerced  and  commerce  is  not  obstructed,  the  commerce  that 
prefers  gold  now  will  prefer  it  then.  There  would  not  be  one  dollar's  more  demand 
made  for  silver,  unless  you  arbitrarily  interfered  and  obstructed  men  in  getting  the  gold  ; 
«nd,  until  you  want  to  commit  government  to  that  tyranny,  there  is  no  use  in 
bothering  about  international  bimetallism. 

Even  if  we  could  bring  it  about  it  ought  not  to  be  done.  If  it  is  right  for  govern- 
ment to  interfere  to  raise  the  price  of  a  commodity,  or  to  compel  people  or  to  induce 
people  to  take  money  that  they  otherwise  would  not  take,  it  is  right,  whether  England 
•or  Germany  or  France  Join  in  it  or  do  not.  If  it  is  right  and  it  is  beneficent,  we  ought 
to  be  at  work  at  It,  we  ought  to  do  everything  we  can  toward  it,  we  ought  to  be  plan- 
ning  to  exert  Just  as  much  influence  as  this  country  can  command,  In  order  to  bring 
«bout  that  beneficent  condition  of  things.  But,  if  it  is  wrong  or,  if  it  is  foolish,  then  it 
^oes  not  become  any  the  less  so  because  we  have  gone  into  partnership  with  other  sinners 
or  fools;  and  we  ought  not  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  scheme,  who  ever  proposes  it. 

"TREAT  THEM  ALIKE." 

Our  silver  friends  appeal  to  us  to  ti-eat  gold  and  silver  alike.     We  should  treat 
alike,  and  let  each  do  what  he  pleases  wiih  the  gold  or  silver  he  has.     It  is  claimed 
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that  gold  is  a  legal  tender.  That  Is  trae.  It  is  not  true,  howcTer,  that  it  la  worth  anj 
more  on  that  account.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  bar  gold,  which  is  not  legal  tender  at  al1»  l 
worth  more  to-daj  than  is  the  same  amount  of  gold  in  gold  coins,  which  are  legal  tendcn 
Commerce  uses  gold  because  it  prefers  it,  not  because  of  the  law.  It  would  use  it  Jus 
the  same  if  there  were  no  law.  The  law,  as  it  stands,  is  therefore  immaterial.  Com 
merce  has  repudiated  silver  as  a  measure  of  values.  It  does  not  use  it  simply  beraime  \ 
does  not  like  it.  A  law  to  force  silver  into  use  would,  therefore,  be  tyrannical  and  ai 
arbitrary  interference  with  commerce. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  USE  OP  GOLD. 

The  preference  of  commerce  for  gold  is  not  a  matter  of  right  or  wrong  ;  It  is  i 
matter  of  fact.  People  who  do  business  have  a  right  to  do  it  in  the  way  that  softs  tbcB 
best,  and  commerce  has  found  gold  most  convenient ;  that  is  all.  There  is  so  little  of  i 
in  existence  that  a  small  quantity  contains  a  great  deal  of  wealth .  That  makea  it  con 
venient  to  use  and  transport.  It  is  easily  divisible  and  almost  indestructible.  That  makei 
it  handy  to  use,  and  leaves  the  world's  stock  at  any  time  practically  all  that  haa  bees 
mined  in  the  centuries  before,  so  that  it  is  subject  to  only  very  slight  variation  by  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  production  in  any  one  year  or  within  a  short  period,  and,  tbero* 
fore,  is  comparatively  stable  in  value.  And  the  fact  that  the  supply  is  thas  stable  and 
that  it  is  easily  transported  and  is  indestructible  tends  to  keep  it  the  same  value  all  over 
the  world.  All  these  things  do  not  make  gold  perfect  for  purposes  of  currency,  bat 
they  do  make  it  more  perfect  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  metal.  This  becomes  moie 
and  more  so  as  our  commerce  becomes  more  and  more  of  international  rather  than  of 
local  character.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  easy  to  understand  why  silver  has  been  so 
generally  discarded  as  a  measure  of  value,  and  why  it  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  rein- 
state it. 

A  good  deal  of  complaint  is  made  as  to  the  small  amount  of  gold  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  very  fact  that  gold  is  found  only  in  small  amounts  that  makes  it  so  desirable  fot 
currency.  If  it  was  as  abundant  as  iron  it  would  be  as  unavailable  as  iron  for  money 
purposes.  As  to  the  comparative  quantity :  There  has  not  been  five  years  since  188(^ 
when  there  has  not  been  a  much  larger  amount  of  gdid  in  the  world  in  proportion  to 
the  necessity  for  its  use  than  there  was  in  the  preceding  five  years.  And  there  it  moro 
to-day,  in  proportion  of  the  necessity  for  its  use  for  business  than  there  ever  was  b^ 
fore. 

The  silver  people  keep  charging  that  gold  is  appreciating.  This  may  be  so,  bat  I 
doubt  it.  And  taking  the  one  commodity  of  most  importance  to  man,  of  which  the 
greatest  amount  is  bought  and  sold  every  day  in  every  part  of  the  world — man'a  labor* 
I  find  that,  measured  by  it,  gold  has  been  steadily  growing  cheaper  and  is  to> day  cheaper 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Such  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  probable,  not  that  gold 
is  appreciating,  but  that  inventions  and  improvement  of  transport  and  communlcatioD 
have  cheapened  nearly  everything  else.  But  suppose  gold  has  appreciated.  la  that  an 
evil  to  be  stopped  by  law  ?  When  cotton  goes  up,  do  we  pass  laws  to  keep  it  down  f 
When  the  price  of  wheat  Is  high,  do  we  ask  Congress  to  make  it  low  7  Is  It  our  boil* 
ness  to  interfere  by  law  with  the  natural  course  of  prices  ?  No  Democrat  at  least  can 
consent  to  go  into  that  business. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  PREE  COINAGE  AS  PROPOSED. 

ON  CREDITORS. 

Suppose  our  free  silver  friends  had  their  way.  What  would  be  the  result  f  Eveiy 
man  to  whom  a  dollar  is  now  due  would  be  compelled  to  accept  half  of  what  there  It 
to-day  coming  to  him.  Is  there  any  way  to  keep  that  from  colliding  with  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments? I  know  they  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  man  who  contracted  a  debttwen^ 
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ago  and  who  now  finds  that  it  takes  more  wheat  or  cotton  to  pay  it    That  is  not 

real  question.    The  first  question  is.  What  has  he  agreed  to  do?  and  whether,  Just 

he  finds  it  hard  to  keep  his  agreement,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  break  it?    Again, 

wheat  and  cotton  are  cheap  to-day,  it  is  because  that,  take  the  world  over,  wheat  and 

^coltoo  are  produced  and  transported  more  cheaply  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

3>oee  he  propose  that  the  world  stop  and  adjust  its  business  affairs  to  his  own  failure  to 

-leep  up  with  its  progress? 

Again,  every  one  knows  that  the  g^reat  bulk  of  all  the  credits  in  this  country  to-day 
-mre  not  those  which  date  twenty  years  baiik,  or  ten  years  back,  or  five  years  back,  but 
mre  in  the  main  the  current  accounts  between  man  and  man  of  transactions  during  the 
last  year  or  two.  Even  if  it  were  fair  to  interfere  by  law  to  adjust  the  hardship  of  a  single 
•debtor  in  his  relations  with  his  creditors  of  twenty  years'  standing,  is  it  fair  to  permit 
t>y  law  twenty  debtors  on  last  year's  tr  msactions  to  swindle  twenty  creditors  in  order 
4hat  one  debtor  may  be  coddled  ? 

INTEREST, 

The  readers  of  this  do  not  need  to  have  it  explained  that  business  activity  depends  la 
large  measure  upon  a  low  rate  of  interest,  which  is  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  plenty 
of  money  to  be  loaned .  If  I  can  get  capital  at  4  per  cent,  a  year,  1  may  build  a  factory 
«nd  employ  hands  and  carry  on  an  industry  successfully  and  with  profit  to  myself,  where 
if  I  had  to  pay  6  or  7  per  cent,  for  the  money,  or  could  not  borrow  it  at  all,  I  might  be 
vnable  to  do  so,  and  the  factory  would  remain  unbuilt  and  the  labor  unemployed.  How 
«re  we  to  have  interest  cheap  and  money  abundant?  Capitalists  are  no  worse  than  other 
men.  But  they  are  no  better.  They  are  Just  like  youi^selves*  What  would  you  do? 
Suppose  there  were  a  lot  of  men  who  advocated  the  passage  of  a  law  that,  after 
yoa  had  loaned  out  money  on  gold  values,  would  force  you  to  accept  silver  values  in 
return — would  you  be  In  a  hurry  to  lend  money  ?  Would  you  not  rather  keep  it  locked 
up  in  a  trust  company  or  else  loan  it  only  at  high  Interest  and  for  short  terms?  And 
then.  If  this  agitation  stopped  and  every  one  became  satisfied  that  there  would  be  no  in- 
terference with  the  standard  of  values,  and  that  capital  when  lojined  out  would  be  safe 
and  would  be  repaid  In  money  as  good  as  loaned,  would  not  you — would  not  every 
•capitalist — ^be  prompt  to  offer  to  loan  his  funds  at  Interest,  however  low,  rather  than  let 
them  remain  idle? 

This  country  to  day  affords  an  object  lesson  of  this.  In  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  people  believe  that  our  currency  is  safe  and  that  no  change  in  its  standard  is 
likely  to  take  place,  plenty  of  money  can  be  had  at  four  and  five  per  cent.,  while  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  in  which  the  people  are  confident  that  free-coinage  legisla- 
tioo  will  be  had,  and  that  a  loan  made  for  any  long  time  ahead  may  be  repaid  in 
depreciated  silver,  there  is  scarcely  a  place  where  you  can  borrow  money  on  very  long 
time  at  all,  except  on  gold  contracts,  or  even  on  short  time,  at  less  rates  than  six  or 
eight  per  cent.  fVee  silver  would  not  add  a  dollar  to  the  real  wealth  of  the  West  or 
South.  But  the  apprehension  of  it  has  kept  from  those  sections  of  the  country  the 
millions  upon  millions  of  capital  that,  bad  they  been  invested  there,  might  have  made 
«uch  prosperity  as  the  world  has  not  been  since  the  sun  shone  upon  Eden. 

WAGES. 

And  last,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  wages?  To  the  precise  extent  by 
which  free  coinage  permits  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  which  wages  are  paid, 
to  that  extent  it  effectually  reduces  them,  although  they  may  still  remain  nominally  at 
the  same  amoimt.  If  the  workingmen  of  this  country  are  prepared  for  such  a  change, 
there  la  one  consolation;  they  have  the  votes,  and  the  matter  is  in  their  hands.  If  they 
•do  not  bvne^e  in  thus  sacrificing  thein9elves  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  seeking  a  new 
^way  to  pay  old  debts,  they  can  keep  any  such  scheme  from  being  successful. 
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WHO  WOnU>  MAKE  AND  WHO  WOULD  L06B. 

If  we  went  to  a  silver  basis,  as  we  should  do  if  we  had  free  coinage,  the  men  ^^bs^ 
would  profit  are  bankers,  who  own  the  gold,  which  they  would  hoard,  and  would  bi 
permitted  to  pay  their  depositors  in  depreciated  silver.  It  would  be  their  depodC^-v^n 
who,  having  deposited  money  as  good  as  gold,  would  be  forced  to  accept  depn 
silver  instead.  The  insurance  companies  would  profit,  whose  thousands  of  millioni 
investments  are  so  largely  in  mortgages,  by  their  terms  made  payable  in  gold, 
widow  and  the  orphan  would  suffer  by  having  their  policies  paid  in  silver,  wl 
purchasing  price  would  be  only  one- half  as  much  as  the  gold  that  they  would  othei 
receive.  The  capitalist  employer,  with  his  investments  in  lands,  in  factories, 
every  class  of  wealth,  would  see  it  double  in  price  upon  his  lands  almost  at  onoe. 
employe  would  be  paid  the  same  wages  he  now  receives  in  a  currency  which  would  bti/ 
only  half  as  much,  until,  after  ye^irs  had  passed  in  the  slow  readjustment  of  wages^^ 
might  have  secured  somewhat  more  of  his  rights. 

APPRECIATION  OF  GOLD  AND  WAGES. 

In  this  connection  there  is  one  point  that  I  wish  somewhat  to  dwell  upon.     Siippoe^ 
that  gold  has   appreciated,  what  is    the    efffct  of  this  upon  our  wage  earners,  the 
majority  of  our  voters?    Take  your  daily  papers  and  look  at  wholesale  prices  of  goods 
and  food.     You  will  find  that  they  change  daily  and  sometimes  repeatedly  within  the 
day.    As  to  retail  prices,  you  know— or,  if  you  don't,  your  wife  does — that  they  cliange 
pretty  often,  in  some  things  every  month  or  so,  and  in  some  things  every  week  or  two. 
Now,  take  wages.     You  know  that  changes  are  comparatively  rare,  generally  not  more- 
than  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  often  only  once  in  two  or  three  years.     What  does  that 
mean?    It  means  that  the  price  of  labor  is  more  conservative  than  are  the  prices  of 
goods  tha*.  labor  buys — hence,  that  if  our  currency  is  appreciating  so  as  to  make  a  dollar 
buy  more  goods,  there  will  be  weeks,   months,   perhaps  years,   during  which,  while- 
wages  have  not  changed,  a  man  will  be  able  to  buy  more  with  them.     In  other  words, 
the  appreciation  of  gold,  so  long  as  wages  are  paid  on  a  gold  standard,  means  that  every 
laborer  gets  more  and  more  for  the  same  amount  of  wages.      And  to  the  precise  exten 
that  you  prove  that  the  course  of  events  of  late  years  has  been  the  appreciation  of  gold? 
and  the  cheapening  of  prices  in  consequence,  to  that  precise  extent  do  yon  prove  that 
the  laboring  man  has  been  gaining  more  and  more  by  the  difference,  and  that  it  ha» 
come  out  of  the  manufacturer  and  capitalist. 

INFLATION  OF  PRICES  AND  WAGES. 

Take  the  opposite  case .  I  have  no  doubt  that  free-silver  legislation  would  in  a 
measure  accomplish  what  its  friends  claim — that  is,  soon*  raise  the  price  of  everything' 
that  is  bought  to  nearly  if  not  quite  double  their  present  rate.  Do  any  of  you  imagine 
that  your  wages  would  be  doubled  at  once?  Don't  you  know  that  you  would  wait 
months  and  years  for  the  slow  process  or  readjustment  by  strikes  and  lock-outa  befoie 
jour  wages  would  finally  be  raised  in  proportion. 

With  the  wage  e  imer,  therefore,  the  free  silver  cise  stands  thus:  The  appreciation 
of  gold,  of  which  the  free-silver  people  complain,  is  the  very  process  that  will  give 
bim  more  and  more  for  tiie  wages  he  gets  and,  therefore,  practically  increase  his  wages. 
The  inflation  of  prices  that  the  silver  men  are  fighting  for  is  the  very  thing  that  wili 
reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  he  gets,  and  will  thus  decrease  his  wages. 
Do  not  understand  that  I  claim  that  we  should  oppose  free  coinage  and  welcome 
the  appreciation  of  gold  just  because  it  secures  higher  wages  to  labor.  I  am 
opposed  to  free  coinage  because  I  believe  it  to  be  wrong.  At  the  same  time  it  Is  proper 
that  all  should  understand  just  what  would  be  its  effect.  It  may  be  that  wages  are  too 
high  in  this  country  now.    Personally,  I  do  not  believe  such  to  be  the  case.    If  th^ 
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are  too  high,  bowerer,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  cut  down,  then  let  us  hare 
that  issue  frankly  stated.  But  let  not  our  free-coinage  friends  clamor  for  legislation 
the  first  effect  of  which  would  be  to  reduce  by  one-half  the  wages  that  each  laboring 
man  reodves,  and  at  the  same  time  inyite  laboring  men  to  vote  for  such  a  programme 
'wilhont  telling  them  what  the  real  effect  would  be. 

I  confess  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  glad  to  see  the  prices  of  things  becoming 

cheaper  and  dieaper,  so  that  the  laboring  m  in  can  buy  more  and  more  with  every 

dirflar  that  he  reoeiTes.    I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who,  by  a  tariff  law  or  a  silver 

law  or  privat«>  trusts  or  combinations,  are  continually  endeavoring  to  raise  prices  of  the 

goods  that  labor  has  to  buy.    I  have  no  more  sympathy  for  the  men  who  are  workini^ 

to  day  to  bring  about  high  prices  of  clothes  and  food  than  had  the  Prophet  Amos  with 

the  inflationists  of  his  day,  whom  he  cursed  so  thoroughly  that  the  world  ever  since 

then  has  rung  with  his  maledictions.    You  remember  how  he  described  them — it  strikes 

me  that  his  words  would  well  befit  the  present  situation — ^as  he  told  of  the  men  of  his 

day,  who  lay  awake  nights,  thinking  how  they  might  make  corners  in  food  and  put  up 

prices — "making  the  ephah  small  and  the  shekel  great'* — that  is,  making  the  poor  pay 

more  for  their  flour—and,  as  he  put  it,  "  falsifying  the  balances  by  deceit,"  that  they 

might  "buy  the  poor  for  silver  and  the  needy  with  a  pair  of  shoes ;  yea,  and  sell  the 

refuse  of  the  wheat." 

APPRECIATION  OP  SILVER  AND  WAGES. 

*'  Well,  they  say,  "  why  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  have  appreciation  of 
rilTer."  Why?  If  the  laboring  men  of  this  country  wanted  to  sell  silver  or  were 
being  paid  in  silver,  there  might  be  some  sense  in  it.  But  the  laboring  men  of  this 
eoantiy  are  being  paid  in  gold,  not  silver.  What  I  mean  is  this:  You  take  a  silver 
dollar.  There  is  fifty  cents  worth  of  silver  In  it.  You  stamp  the  government's  indorse- 
ment upon  it.  It  then  passes  for  a  dollar,  because  the  government's  indorsement  says : 
**  Redeemable  in  gold."  So  that  our  laborers  are  now  getting  paid  in  gold  values. 
What  good  does  it  do  a  man  who  doesn't  own  silver,  who  doesn't  sell  silver,  who  gets 
paid  in  gold  values,  to  have  silver  cost  more? 

THE  SILYBR  QUESTION  IN  A  NUTSHELL. 

But  there  is  another  way  to  look  at  it.  We  have  seen  how  appreciation  of  gold 
means  higher  wages  to  the  laborer.  Now  let  me  show  you  what  this  so-called  apprecia- 
tion of  silver  means.  I  shortly  since  heard  a  very  pleasant  gentleman,  Mr.  Cannon,  a 
delegate  in  the  next  Ck>ngres8  from  Utah,  expound  the  silver  side  of  the  free 
■ilrer  question :  and  he  went  on  to  explain,  first,  that  prices  of  goods  were  low 
here  because  they  were  measured  in  gold,  and  then  that,  on  account  of  our 
wages  here  being  paid  in  gold — which  was  costly — and  wages  in  India,  China 
and  Japan  being  paid  in  silver— which  wasn't  worth  only  one- half  what  it  had 
been — they  had  a  fifty  per  cent,  advantage,  and  that  therefore  there  was  great 
danger  of  manufacturers  being  driven  from  the  world's  markets.  Dd  you  see  what 
that  means  ?  That  their  wages  are  so  much  lower  than  ours,  on  account  of  the 
appreciation  of  gold  here,  that,  unless  our  wages  are  made  equivalent  to  theirs  in  that 
respect  at  least — ^unless  prices  are  inflated  here  in  this  country  so  that  our  gold  wages 
will  buy  no  more  than  their  silver  wages,  their  labor  will  tend  to  drive  our  labor  out. 
In  other  words,  the  proposition  to  appreciate  silver  is  practically  a  proposition  to  cut 
the  wages  of  the  laborers  of  this  country  squarely  in  half,  in  order  to  increase  the 
profits  of  their  employers. 

Three  months  ago,  though  I  should  have  argued  this— for  I  believe  it  to  be 
tme— I  should  not  have  ventured  to  state  that  it  was  the  serious  contention  of  the  free- 
rilver  advocates.  But  I  have  not  merely  heard  it  put  forcibly  by  the  gentleman  I  have 
Mentioned  as  speaking  for  that  cause,  but  I  have  it  in  another  statement.    Sir  Henry 
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Meysey  Thompson  is  one  of  the  leading  silver  advocates.  He  offered  •  large  prize  for  a 
man  who  would  write  the  best  essay,  explaining  bow  it  was  that  Cbina  and  India  and 
other  silver-using  countries  were  getting  an  advantage  over  England,  and  a  great  many 
people  competed  for  that  prize.  Mr.  Jamieson,  the  British  consul  at  Shanghai,  wrote 
so  good  a  paper  that  he  was  awarded  the  prize  ;  and  thi»t  essay  is  now  the  chief  stock 
in  trade  of  the  British  agitation  for  the  restoration  of  silver.  Now  let  me  rend  yoa  some- 
thing from  it.  Sir  Henry  Meysey  Thompson  is  proud  of  it  Here  it  is :  "  Wages  in  the 
gold-using  countries  have,  through  the  appreciation  of  gold,  become  100  per  cent. 
dearer  than  they  were  relatively  to  silver  wa^es  ;  and  the  manufacturer  in  the  sQver- 
standard  countries  can  obtain  his  labor  at  half  the  cost  which  he  formerly  paid." 
Hence,  *'  while  old-established  industries  in  England  are  barely  paying  expenses,  new 
industries  in  India  are  arising  broadcast,  and  paying  handsomely."  And  the  remedy 
proposed  by  silver  advocates  in  England  is  to  correct  this  appreciation  of  gold,  and 
raise  prices,  so  that  the  British  workman,  though  getting  the  same  nominal  wages,  will 
get  only  half  the  real  wages  he  gets  now,  and  the  British  manufacturer  thus  be  enabled 
to  compete  with  the  Indian  manufacturer. 

A  similar  view  is  taken  by  Sefior  Romero,  the  Mexican  Minister  at  Washington,  in 
his  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  June,  1805,  when  he  asserts  that  the 
depreciation  of  silver  has  favored  Mexican  capitalists  by  lowering  the  actual  wages  of 
their  employees. 

There  is  the  silver  question  m  a  nutshell.  It  is  simply  the  question  as  to  whether 
our  wage-earners  are  getting  too  high  wages.  They  may  as  well  face  the  question.  If 
wage-earners  believe  they  are  getting  too  high  wages,  and  that  this  country  is  suffering 
in  consequence,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  take  lower  wages ;  or,  if  they  prefer  a 
roundabout  way,  they  can  favor  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  they  will  get  their  wages 
cut  down  half  without  any  further  trouble  on  their  part ;  and  we  will  be  blciMed,  as 
arc  India  and  China. 

QUANTITY  OF  MONEY  VS.  QUALITY  OP  MONEY. 

It  is,  however,  urged  that  an  additional  supply  of  money  will  so  stimulate  husinsai 
as  to  bring  better  times  for  the  wage-earner,  as  well  as  for  every  one  else,  even  if  we 
do  have  inflated  prices.  But  in  nothing  is  human  experience  better  agreed  than  in  the 
conclusion  that,  provided  the  standard  is  maintained,  prosperity  and  business  activity 
and  even  the  effectual  supply  of  currency  depend  upon  confidence  in  the  quality  rather 
than  in  the  quantity  of  circulating  coin  or  notes.    I  quote  again  from  Mr.  Fairchild : 

**  They  say  that  the  amount  of  money  refi^ulates  pricea  Does  it  hare  any  great  effect  upon  prices 
If  itisgrood  money? 

**  AH  the  time  we  hear,  and  I  believe  It  is  uncontradicted,  that  about  &  per  cent,  of  all  the  traB» 
actions  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  made  In  money.  All  the  rest  of  the  transactions  are  mads 
with  the  other  media-checks,  notes,  and  all  kinds  of  things.  If  this  is  true,  suppose  we  could  doubia 
the  amount  of  money  in  an  instant,  what  would  we  have  done  ?  We  would  have  doubled  5  per  eent. 
of  the  whole.  What  would  we  have  added  ?  We  would  bave  added  5  per  cent,  to  the  whole.  In  a  tlM«Q* 
sand  dollars  what  would  we  have  added  t  We  would  have  added  $60.  But  suppose  in  adding  thatfftOjrog 
have  disturbed  the  minds  of  men  so  that  the  other  95  per  cent,  was  diminished,  as  has  been  done 
from  time  to  time,  during  the  last  few  years ;  suppose  you  apply  your  percentage  to  $950,000,  and  cut 
that  in  two,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  you  have  created  in  the  minds  of  men  as  to  the  quality  of  tbsir 
money  ;  suppose  you  have  only  affected  it  by  10  per  cent.— what  is  the  result?  Why,  yoa  have  di- 
minished that  by  $95,  and  when  you  come  to  add  the  $50  that  you  have  credited  by  doubling  your 
money  and  deduct  your  $95,  you  will  find  that  you  are  $15  worse  off  than  when  you  started.  Ton 
are  4  1-5  per  cent,  worse  off  so  far  as  the  circulating  medium  that  really  transacts  your  affairs  Is 
concerned.  That  is  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  we  find  these  great  disturbances  In  bnstneas  when 
men  tamper  with  the  currency. 

^I  have  given  this  illustration  in  answer  to  the  assertion  that  the  amount  of  money  regnlatai 
forioes,  because  some  money  is  necessary  in  our  transactions.  True,  some  money  Is  nsrwsty  stfii, 
because  we  have  not  yet  reduced  our  methods  of  business  to  such  a  complete  system  that  we  ssttis 
everything  by  accounts. 

**Tes,  so  is  some  grease  on  the  axle  of  a  wagon  necessary.  In  order  to  more  it  maj  great  dls 
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ftt  anjr  ^Med,  became  niAn  has  not  jet  lucoecded  In  makinjc  an  axle  on  which  the  wheel  wiU 
cwolre  cnttre^  withovt  friction.  I  say,  we  can  say  with  equal  truth  aa  to  my  wagon,  that  because 
sovecrease  is  neoessaiy  on  the  axle,  therefore  the  amount  of  grease  fixes  the  cost  of  moving  a  ton 
of  CreUbt.    Ton  say  that  it  Is  an  absurdity  ;  it  is  not  true. 

'**The  more  I  hare  thought  upon  this  question,  the  more  profoundly  impressed  I  am  that  more 
IKople  are  conoemed  in  the  quality  of  Uie  money,  of  actual  money,  than  is  its  quantity.  Now,  we 
bare  had  an  interesting  illustration  of  that  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  six  months.  Yov 
ffemember  in  January  the  great  alarm  that  was  felt  in  our  business  circles.  Tou  remember  that 
prices  were  Calling,  and  that  there  was  distress  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  centers  of  every 
Mnd.  What  was  the  trouble  ?  The  trouble  was  that  mankind  had  come  to  doubt  the  quality  of  the 
ttOMej  of  the  United  States.  Quality  was  the  question.  Now,  what  was  done  ?  The  OoTemment 
took  steps  to  sell  bonds  and  take  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  money  which  should  be 
the  product  of  those  bonds.  The  inevitable  result  of  that  was  to  tiiminish  the  quantity  of  money  that 
wocdd  be  in  circulation  among  the  people  of  this  country.  The  other  obvious  effect  was  to  improve 
tiM  <|uaUty  of  t^he  money  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  to  remove  the  doubts  that  had  arisen  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  the  whole  world,  as  to  its  future  qualitv . 

**  That  Is  what  was  done  by  that  bond  transaction.  In  January  an  improvement  on  the  quality  of 
our  money  was  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the  quantity  in  circulation.  What  was  the  result  f 
Prices  have  been  going  up  ever  since,  confidence  has  t)een  restored,  and  it  looks  as  if  we  were  at  the 
beginning  of  another  grand  era  of  prosperity/ 


»» 


••  FREE  COINAGE "  UNDEMOCRATIC  AND  OPPOSED  TO  FREE  TRADE. 

It  is  not  hard  for  me  to  understand  that  a  Republican  protectionist  may  draw  the 
line  when  it  comes  to  free  coinage,  and  oppose  it  as  dishonest  or  inexpedient,  even 
though  he  may  believe  it  constitutional.  But  how  a  free  trade  Democrat  can  favor  it 
Is  too  deep  for  me.  Free  coinage  is  clamored  for  by  men  who  have  silver  and  want  to 
get  rid  of  it,  or  who  owe  people  gold,  and,  when  those  people  don't  want  silver,  want 
to  make  them  take  silver  instead.  That  is  the  worst  kind  of  protection.  Protection  by 
a  tariff  Is  to  make  you  buy  goods  of  one  man  as  distinguished  from  another,  to  make 
you  buy  certain  goods  as  distinguished  from  other  goods  which  you  might,  under  the 
drcumstanoes — price,  and  so  on — prefer.  Now  there  are  two  ends  to  every  transac- 
tion ;  and,  generally  ifpeaking,  the  other  end  to  the  receipt  of  goods  is  the  payment  of 
money.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  protection  and  the  same  kind  of  tyranny  to  meddle  with 
the  dollars  that  you  shall  take,  whether  you  want  them  or  not,  as  to  meddle  with  the 
coat  that  I  shall  take,  whether  I  want  it  or  not  There  is  no  difference  between  the  two. 
Tlie  present  movement  for  free  silver,  so  called,  is  not  a  movement  for  free  coinage  of 
sflver  at  mil.  It  is  not  a  movement  to  enable  people  to  get  sUver  who  want  it.  It  is  a 
movement  to  *'  protect "  silver,  Just  as  tariff  taxation  was  put  on  in  order  to  protect 
American  manufacturers, — to  make  you  take  silver  when  otherwise  you  wouldn't  do  It, 
Just  as  the  tariff  was  put  on  in  order  to  make  you  take  some  manufacturer's  goods  when 
otherwise  you  might  have  gotten  somewhere  else  better  ones  or  cheaper. 

Another  reason  why  I  think  the  whole  question  of  free  trade  is  involved  in  this 
earrency  question  is  this  :  Nowhere  more  generally  than  among  free  traders  is  it  stated 
mnd  admitted  that  all  trade  is  barter,  that  money  is  only  the  medium  of  exchange. 
That  is  a  generally  admitted  fact  by  free  traders  and  protectionists  alike.  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  don't  know  how  exchanges  are  made.  We  do.  They  are  made  first  into 
money,  and  then  from  money  into  the  goods  that  we  get,  either  immediately  or  medi- 
ately, in  return  for  money.  In  other  words,  money  is  the  medium  through  which  what 
we  sell  becomes  converted  into  what  we  buy.  We  insist  upon  freedom  of  trade.  We 
say  we  have  a  right  to  sell  where  we  can  sell  most  advantageously,  and  a  ris^ht  to  buy 
where  we  can  buy  most  cheaply,  and  that  this  is  a  sacred  right  that  the  government 
must  not  interfere  with.  But  is  it  not  a  farce  to  talk  about  free  trade,  when  you  have 
money  between  the  two  ends  of  every  barter,  and  government  interferes  from  day  to 
day  with  that  money  ?  You  can  have  all  the  "  free  trade  "  you  please  ;  and,  if  you 
will  only  allow  me  to  manipulate  the  money  that  stands  between  the  ends  of  the  trade, 
I  will  soon  put  all  the  money — and  good*),  too,  for  that  matter— at  whichever  end  you 
tay,  and  there  will  be  no  thimblerig  about  it,   either.    That  is  why  it  is  incompre- 
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hensible  to  me  that  the  man  who  favors  free  trade  should  for  a  moment  favor  inter- 
ference by  government  with  the  medium  of  trade.  You  cannot  have  free  trade  unless 
you  leave  trade  free — from  the  article  you  sell  straight  through  to  the  article  you  buy 
straight  through  the  medium  you  use. 

QUESTION  SHOULD  BE  SETTLED  PROMPTLY. 

For  the  time  being  the  currency  question,  like  Aaron's  rod,  has  swallowed  up  alt 
other  political  issues.  It  will  continue  to  engross  public  attention  until  it  is  settled,  and 
settled  rightly.  But  that  is  not  all.  It  is  of  almost  equal  importance  that  it  be  settled 
promptly.  Indeed,  were  it  simply  a  question  of  the  present  agitation  continuing  for  a. 
couple  of  years  or  of  suffering  the  damage  and  gaining  the  experience  that  would  come 
from  the  prompt  trial  of  free  coinage  and  repentance  therefrom,  I  verily  believe  the 
latter  would  be  the  less  disastrous.  If  every  creditor  in  this  country  should  lose  the 
amount  coming  to  him— demoralizing  as  such  an  experience  would  be — there  would  be 
no  property  destroyed  ;  and  if  there  were  confidence  that  the  procedure  would  not  be 
repeated,  very  few  would  starve  or  freeze  to  death,  business  would  go  ahead,  and  our 
people  would  work  and  thrive.  So  long,  however,  as  uncertainty  continues,  ao  long  ae 
capitalists  are  afraid  to  loan  funds  for  fear  that  repayment  will  be  made  them  in  cheap 
money,  there  will  continue  a  partial  paralysis  that  clogs  every  wheel  of  industry,  that  im* 
pedes  every  enterprise  which  would  employ  laborer  develop  the  country,  and  that  leaves 
out  of  work  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  otherwise  would  be  steadily  and  profitably 
employed.  All  the  blessings  of  which  the  free-coinage  advocates  dream  would  be  far 
less  than  those  of  the  prosperity  which,  in  two  years  after  uncertainty  is  ended,  will 
have  been  shared  by  our  people.  All  the  disasters  of  free  coinage  would  be  less,  could 
they  be  promptly  realized,  than  the  losses  of  a  couple  of  years  more  of  continuous  ob« 
struction  of  our  business  enterprises  by  free-coinage  agitation. 

To  fight  for  sound  money  should  be  easy  for  a  Democrat.  Sound  money  has  always 
been  among  the  principles  for  which  have  battled  in  the  past- Jefferson  and  Jackson 
and  Tilden,  and  in  the  fight  on  behalf  of  which  Cleveland  is  leading  to-day.  Not 
merely  this,  but  the  form  which  the  issue  now  takes  is  Just  the  one  which  can  leave  ne 
real  Democrat  in  any  doubt  as  to  what  must  be  his  position.  It  is  a  Democratic  prin« 
ciple  that  a  man  should  be  left  free  to  make  his  contracts  on  the  terms  he  thinks  best, 
and  that  the  law  should  intervene  only  to  make  men  stand  by  their  contracts.  Free 
coinage  of  silver  proposes  to  interfere  with  every  contract  and  to  help  every  debtor  to 
break  the  contracts  he  has  already  made.  Democracy  is  pledged  to  oppose  arbitrary 
interference  by  Government.  Free  coinage  involves  the  most  pestiferous  interference 
possible. 

This  issue  must  be  met  by  prompt  repudiation  of  the  undemocratic  notion  that  Oov^ 
emment  should  constantly  interfere  with  our  standards  of  value,  and  by  prompt 
assertion  of  the  Democratic  principle  that  G^overnment  should  mind  its  own  buslneit 
and  let  others  do  the  same.  In  the  light  of  our  experience  with  flat  money  legislation, 
from  fthe  greenback  to  the  Sherman  pig-silver  certificates,  this  long-suffering  country 
will  finally  learn  that  wealth  is  not  created  by  flat,  but  is  made  by  labor ;  that  the  law 
can  put  no  dollar  into  any  man's  pocket  unless  it  first  take  it  from  the  pocket  of  some 
other  man,  and  that  wage  earners  are  first  and  most  interested  in  opposing  interferences 
by  law.  There  has  never  yet  been  made  a  law  to  put  into  any  laboring  man*8  pocket  a 
single  dollar  that  he  did  not  earn.  He  of  all  men,  therefore,  has  the  best  right  te 
insist  that  there  shall  be  no  law  passed  that  will  raise  the  price  of  what  he  has  to  buy, 
and  thus  take  from  him  some  portion  of  what  be  has  earned. 

Every  man  for  his  own.  and  God  help  us  all,  is  the  Democratic  motto.  Each  living 
on  his  neighbor,  and  the  Devil  take  the  hindmost,  is  the  free-silver  doctrine. 
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Each  nimiber  contains  a  f  pedal  dif  cusslon  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 


•*  The  real  icaffes  of  labor  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  quantity  of  the  necessaries 

^ind  conveniences  of  life  that  are  gif>en  for  it ;  its  nominal   wages  in  the  quantity  oj 

-^gwney.      The  laborer  is  rich  or  poor,  is  well  or  ill  rewarded,  in  proportion  to  the  real,  not 

^o  the  nominal,  wages  of  his  labor.** — Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  1  ,  Chapter 

T.,  1776. 

The  Government  of  India  are  of  the  opinion  : 

(1)  Tfiat  a  country,  as  a  vhole,  makes  no  gain  in  its  international  trade  by  a  depre^ 
dation  of  its  standard,  since  the  extra  price  received  for  its  exports  is  balanced  by  the 
extra  price  paid  for  its  imports, 

(2)  Titat  the  produce  of  an  article  of  export  may  m>akc  a  temporary  and  unfair  gain 
from  depreciation  of  the  standard,  at  the  expense  of  his  employees  and  of  other  persons 
to  whom  he  makes  pxed  payments, 

(3)  But  that  this  gain,  while  not  permanent,  is  counterbalanced  by  a  tendency  ta 
over-prod uctioh  and  consequent  rea>ction  and  depression,  by  a  liability  to  sudden  faXls  in 
price  as  W(U  as  to  rises,  and  by  t?ie  check  to  the  general  increase  of  international  trade 
whie^  necessarily  results  from  the  want  of  a  common  standard  of  value  between  countries 
vhieh  have  intimate  commercial  and  financial  relations. — Report  of  the  Indian  Currency 
Committee,  1892. 

•*  Wages  in  gold-using  countries  have,  through  the  appreciation  of  gold,  become  a 
hundred  per  ctnt.  dearer  than  they  were^  relatirely  to  sitter  wages,'*  and  tfie  manufacturer 
in  the  silver-standard  countries  can  "  obtain  his  labor  at  half  the  cost,  relatively  to  gold 
wages  which  he  formerly  paid.^* — Mr.  George  Jamieson.  British  Consul  at  Shanghai, 
1892. 
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qUALITT  OF  IHOMET  AMD  WAOES. 

DEFINITION  AND  EXPLANATION. 

The  operators  in  our  mills  and  factories,  together  with  those  engaged  in  day  labor 
of  other  kinds,  constitute  a  great  creditor  class.  They  are  creditors  in  the  sense  that 
they  advance  labor.  At  the  end  of  a  day  or  a  week  the  amount  due  them  for  services 
X)erformcd  is  greater  than  that  owing  to  any  other  class.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  wage  earner  is  dependent  upon  his  daily  or  weekly  earnings,  so  that  the  vital  ques- 
tion with  him  is  as  to  their  Inmiediate  purchasing  power. 

To  those  who  make  exchange  their  business,  or  conduct  mercantile  or  commercial 
4iffairs  the  available  quantity  of  money  is,  at  times,  of  peculiar  importance.  The 
merchant  and  banker  desire  a  currency  that  will  expand  and  meet  the  demands  of 
b  siness  or  contract  when  business  undergoes  a  depression.  There  are  individuals  who 
believe  that  the  money  volume  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  man  who  speculates 
•or  gambles  is  inclined  to  this  view. 

It  is  the  value  of  wages — their  exchangeability — ^that  is  most  constantly  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  thinking  laboring  man.  The  probable  extent  of  the  deouuid  for 
liis  labor  under  given  currency  conditions  is  a  matter  of  theory  on  which  statesmen 
•differ.  The  worth  of  given  nominal  wages  in  the  face  of  varying  prices  is  a  practical 
^question  that  he  is  compelled  to  solve  daily. 

The  quality  of  money  is  indicated  by  its  purchasing  power.  That  money  is  of  the 
liighest  quality  of  which  a  given  nominal  amount  will  buy  the  most  of  a  given  com- 
modity. 

Quality  is  a  relative  term.  The  greater  the  purchasing  power  of  a  piece  of  a 
^ven  denomination,  the  '*  better"  the  money  is  said  to  be.  In  this  sense  the  ''best" 
•money  is  that  a  given  denomination  of  which  will  purchase  most.  For  example,  during 
rthe  civil  war  a  dollar  in  gold  would  purchase  about  two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
.as  a  dollar  in  greenbacks.  This  is  expressed  by  saying  that  gold  was  then  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  good  as  greenbacks.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  beg  the  question  as  to 
^what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  money  a  country  should  have,  but  simply  to  state  the 
meaning  in  which  the  terms  "good,"  ** better,"  "best,"  are  used  in  this  pamphlet. 
Poor  cloth  or  poor  sugar  may  be  better  for  some  uses  than  good  cloth  or  good  sogar. 
And  in  the  same  way  it  is  conceivable — ^though  the  writer  does  not  believe  it — that  some 
time,  or  somewhere,  or  for  somebody,  poor  money  might  be  better  than  good  money. 
Which  is  the  better  for  our  wage  earners  is  the  inquiry  here  proposed.  The 
•question  is  not  one  of  nominal  wages,  but  rather  whether  for  a  given  amount  of  work, 
the  wage  earner  paid  in  good — that  is,  high-priced— money  will  be  able  to  secure  more 
of  the  good  things  of  life  for  which,  in  fact,  he  labors,  than  will  the  laborer  paid  in 
poor — that  is  low  priced — money. 

No  matter  how  large  his  nominal  wages,  if  he  can  buy  but  little  for  them  they  are 
'bad  for  him  ;  no  matter  how  low  his  nominal  wages,  if  he  can  buy  much  with  them. 
they  are  good  for  him. 

WHERE  LIES  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  WAGE  EARNERS. 

What  a  laborer  really  works  for  are  the  things  which  he  consumes.  Everything 
that  goes  to  make  goods  cheaper  tends  to  increase  the  leal  as  compared  with  the  nomi- 
nal wages  of  the  workman  ;  for  he  is  then  getting  more  goods  for  the  same  money.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  tendency  to  miike  things  dearer  tends  to  decrease  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree  the  real  wages  of  the  people.  "  Wages  are  high  or  low  according  to  the 
abundance  of  necessities  comforts  or  luxuries  obtaii^.able  for  them." 

The  laborer  has  only  one  thin^  with  w'.iich  to  procure  the  comforts  and  necessities  of 
life,  and  that  is  labor.  He  is  interests  I  in  Undin:?  a  market  for  it  at  the  best  price.  The 
price  is  ]Kiid  in  money.  He  spends  this  money  for  the  necessities  of  life,  and  in  so  doing  the 
essential  point  with  him  is  the  purchasing  power  of  his  earnings.  How  much  he  can 
get  in  exchange  for  his  wages  is  th  3  question  he  asks.  In  itself  it  is  of  no  importtnce 
to  him  whether  his  wages  are  nommaWy  \iVg\i  ot  \o^  \  but  U  is  of  the  hig^mt  Import- 
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«Lce  whether  he  is  going  to  get  more  or  less  for  them.  With  people  such 
4is  hankers,  merchants,  brokers,  who  deal  with  long  credits,  other  factors  intervene. 
Their  transactions  extend  over  a  series  of  mouths  or  years,  and  their  adjustments  are 
made  with  reference  to  widely  se  mrated  periods.  But  the  wage  earner  spends  almost 
daily  the  greater  pirt  of  what  he  receives  daily.  The  fact  that  the  value  of  money 
fluctuates  widely  between  distant  periods  is  of  little  interest  to  him.  The  question  with 
him  is,  "  What  can  he  get  each  day  with  the  wages  of  that  day  ?  "  How  is  this  affected 
by  the  changes  in  the  quality  of  money  in  which  wages  are  paid  f 

QUALITY  FROM  TWO  STANDPOINTS. 
Permanent  Quality. 

In  considering  the  question  of  quality — ^that  is,  the  real  purchasing  power  of  a  given 
•denomination  of  money — ^two  phases  of  this  question  present  themselves,  namely:  that 
of  permanent  quality,  and  that  of  changes  in  quality.  The  first  of  these  is  mainly  a 
matter  of  convenience.  Copper  or  iron  might  serve  admirably  as  denominators  of 
values,  but  as  money  metal  for  actual  service  they  have  failed.  Iron  might  be  as  good 
a  standard  as  gold  or  silver,  but  it  cannot  be  conveniently  used  as  a  money  metal.  Busi- 
ness would  have  to  be  carried  on  with  such  an  enormous  bulk  of  such  money  that  trade 
would  be  burdened  by  the  attempt  to  use  it.  Copper  has  served  as  a  money  metal.  It  may 
he  Just  as  good  for  a  measure  as  any  metal.  But  in  Sweden,  where  such  a  medium  of 
exchange  was  used  down  to  a  late  period,  the  merchant  found  that  he  was  compelled  to 
•carry  his  change  around  in  a  wheelbarrow.  The  reason  why  we  use  gold,  and  are  in- 
clined to  discard  silver,  is  not  entirely  because  the  former  is  a  more  stable  standard  than 
is  any  other  metal,  but  because  of  the  convenience  with  which  it  is  used.  Gold  would 
lose  its  place  as  money  if  a  more  convenient  medium  was  foimd.  Silver  is  becoming  too 
i cheap  and  too  bulky  to  be  a  convenient  form  of  money;  and  so  the  financial  world  is 
i  DOW  inclined  to  discard  it — ^Just  as  iron,  copper  and  other  substances  have  been  cast  aside 
as  the  worl4  advanced. 

Again,  for  obvious  reasons,  stability  of  value  is  an  essential  quality  of  a  medium 
which  is  to  be  permanently  used.  Indeed,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  more  bulky  material 
such  as  iron,  might  for  currency  purposes  be  on  the  whole  better  than  gold,  provided 
that  the  value  of  iron  at  different  times  and  places  was  more  stable  than  that  of  gold. 
In  fact,  however,  the  very  bulk  of  iron  when  compared  with  gold  of  the  same  value 
tends  to  make  iron  less  uniform  in  value  than  gold.  A  metal  so  bulky  .that  a  given 
value  of  it  can  with  difi^culty  be  transported  from  place  to  place,  and  the  local  value  of 
which  is  therefore  so  largely  dependent  on  local  demands,  is  naturally  less  stable  in  value 
than  one  of  which  the  same  value  can  be  so  easily  transported  that  the  relations  between 
the  local  demand  for  It  and  supply  of  it  are  practically  fixed  by  the  relations  between 
demand  and  supply  in  a  whole  coimtry,  and  almost  at  once  in  the  whole  world. 
Taking  the  world  over,  therefore,  for  this  reason  alone  (and  there  are  others)  gold  is 
more  stable  in  value  than  iron,  just  as  iron  is  more  stable  in  value  than  potatoes  ;  and 
both  on  account  of  the  great  bulk  of  a  given  value  and  the  great  variations  in  their 
value  at  different  times  and  places,  potatoes  would  be  less  acceptable  than  either  iron 
or  silver  or  gold  as  a  standard  of  value  or  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  w^hy  people  in  g;»neral  find  gold  the  most  convenient 
medium  of  exchange.  And  to  the  extent  to  which  the  wage  earner  is  more  directly 
interested,  either  in  that  convenience  of  currency  that  shall  secure  the  small  profit 
margin  obtainable  in  modem  business,  or  in  that  stability  of  value  that  gives  security 
^nd  availability  to  investments,  he  is  interested  in  l;avin^  "good**  money;  that  is, 
money  of  which,  other  things  l)eing  equal,  great  value  is  contained  in  small  bulk*^ 
gold,  as  compared  with  silver,  copper,  iron  <  r  potatm^s. 

Vauiation  IX  Quality. 

But  for  him  this  is  not  the  main  consideration.  It  is  only  in  a  limiteil  and  incidental 
way  that  the  wage  earner  is  a  capitalist  or  investor.  The  main  use  to  whvcVsi  \v(&  '^>^^&\s^s^ 
wages  is  to  buy  with  them  each  day  or  we^k  what  \ie  Tveed^  Wl-bX  ^'ec^  at.^«*5tt.,     KxA. 
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to  him  convenience  of  bulk  and  stability  of  value  are  of  comparatively  small 
importance.  If  he  were  paid  onc3  a  year  it  might  be  much  more  convenient  for  him 
to  get  his  wages  in  gold  than  in  either  silver  or  copper  or  i  on ;  if  he  is  paid  weekly, 
though  he  might  find  it  a  little  bul  ^y,  the  extra  weight  of  the  silver  does  not  seriously 
inconvenience  him  ;  while  if  paid  d:iily  even  copper  could  be  gotten  along  with.  For 
the  amount  that  he  must  handle  would  be  comparatively  small ;  and  as  he  gets  rid  of  it 
in  the  main,  on  the  same  day  or  in  the  same  week,  he  would  feel  the  inconvenience 
less  than  though  he  had  larger  amounts  to  handle  at  any  one  time.  That  is  the 
reason  why,  for  people  whose  transanctions  are  in  Ihe  main  very  small,  and  frequent, 
silver  or  even  copper  maybe  more  convenient  than  gold. 

Again,  it  is  plain  that  permanency  of  value,  as  such,  is  of  little  interest  to  the  wage 
earner.  To  the  extent  that  he  spends  each  day  or  week  the  wages  he  receives  for  that 
day  or  week,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  what  those  wages  will  buy  at  some  future  time  or 
would  have  bought  at  some  other  time.  He  is  concerned  only  in  what  they  buy  at  the 
time  when  he  must  spend  them. 

The  wage  earner,  therefore,  has  but  little  direct  interest  either  in  permaneT»t  quality 
of  money  or  in  the  stability  of  the  standard  of  value.  His  main  interest  is  that  the  wages 
he  receives  each  day  shall  buy  the  most  possible  that  day.  The  amount  of  money  he 
handles  is  so  small  thnt  its  bulk  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifiference  to  him.  He  buys 
for  cash,  hence  cannot  make  his  purchases  beforehand  ;  he  practically  spends  all  bis 
money  the  week  or  month  in  which  he  gets  it ;  hence  he  is  not  interested  in  what  he  might 
get  for  it  some  other  day  or  week  or  month. 

The  inquiry  has  become  very  narrow.  We  have  left  only  to  inquire  what  eflFect  the 
quality  of  the  money  standard  will  have  upon  the  immediate  exchangeable  value  of  the 
wages  the  wage  earner  is  likely  to  receive  from  day  to  day.  We  must  admit  at  the  outset 
that,  whatever  the  permanent  quality  of  currency,  wages,  prices,  etc.,  will  tend  to  adjust 
themselves  to  it.  For  money  is,  after  all,  a  medium  ot  exchange,  and  only  through  this 
use  a  standard  of  value ;  and  trade  constantly  tea  Js  to  the  point  where  equivalent  services 
and  values  are  exchanged  ;  or.  as  we  say.  trade  adjusts  itself  to  the  medium  of  exchange. 
In  the  long  run,  therefore,  whether  the  money  be  good  or  poor,  labor  is  apt  to  secure 
for  its  seivice  about  the  amount  of  return  that,  in  view  of  other  social  and  political  con- 
ditions, it  would  in  any  case  receive. 

The  inquiry  is  thus  narrowed  again,  and  we  have  at  last  to  consider  the  compara- 
tively simple  problem  :  In  case  money  is  not  stable  in  value,  under  what  conditions  will 
the  wage  earner  gain  or  lose  most  ?  Is  it  to  his  advantage  to  have  money  get  better  and 
better,  that  is,  prices  lower  and  lower  ;  or  to  have  money  get  poorer  and  poorer,  that  iB» 
prices  higher  and  higher  ? 

lThat  is  not  so  simple  a  problem  as  it  seems.  If  we  could  assume  that  wages  would 
remain  at  the  same  nominal  amount,  then,  of  course,  every  appreciation  of  the  money  in 
which  they  are  paid  would  multiply  to  a  corresponding  extent  the  real  compensalion 
each  receives.  But  if  wages  increased  or  diminished  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  money  in  which  they  are  paid — as  they  unquestionably  tend  to  do^then  their  pur- 
chasing power  would  remain  the  same,  and  the  poorer  his  money  was,  just  so  much  the 
more  of  it  would  the  laborer  get ;  so  that  he  would  not  be  specially  interested  in  its  qual- 
ity. If,  however,  the  prices  of  what  he  has  to  btiy  change  less  or  more  promptly  than 
does  the  amount  of  the  wages  he  receives,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  most  deeply  interested. 
And  here  we  have  the  vital  point  of  this  discussion. 

Tlir.  NATURAL  RESULT. 

.  Everything  in  the  world  is  afTected  by  inertia— that  is,  a  tendency  more  or  lest 
Irtroug  to  remain  as  it  is,  and  which  it  takes  time  and  force  to  overcome*     If  we  change 

•  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  mass  of  quicksilver,  it  readjusts  itself  as  quickly  as  a  flash  ;  if 
we  tilt  a  measure  of  molasses,  it  slowly  settles  itself  in  accord  with  its  new  conditions. 

'Both  will  ultimately  exactly  conform  to  the  laws  of  gravity.  One  does  it  instanter,  the 
other  deliberately.  Just  so  with  prices.  L.et  a  spectator  stand  in  the  gallery  of  our 
Produce  Exchange,     Not  merely  every  day,  but  every  hour,  sometimes  every  minute, 

the  price  of  wheat  fluctuates.    The  repoil  ot  an  \inXvm^\7  Itoa^  tsiaea  the  price ;  a  fa^or* 
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mble  gOTemment  report  lowers  it.  The  adjustment  of  a  railroad  war  may  raise  or  lower 
priocsL  The  airivfd  of  "  tramp  "  shipping  ready  to  offer  low  freights  may  affect  them ; 
and  the  great  trade  in  hreadstuffs,  comparable  to  the  ocean  in  its  extent,  is  seen  to  be  as 
senshiye  and  fluctuating  as  are  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Take  the  salaries  of  our  public 
employees,  on  the  other  hand.  They  are  readjusted  by  the  slow  progress  of  legislation 
fettered  by  coils  of  red  tape,  and  for  years— and  frequently  for  decades — ^remain  un- 
changed. It  is  too  plain  to  need  explanation  that  the  street  laborer  who  recciyes  two 
dollars  a  day,  no  matter  what  is  the  general  price  for  labor,  and  no  matter  whether 
goods  are  high  or  low,  and  the  Commissioner  at  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  are 
alike  interested  in  having  the  best  money  possible — ^tbat  is,  prices  as  low  as  possible, 
and  the  dollar  able  to  command  more  and  more  of  what  each  has  to  buy — ^and  would 
be  injured  by  a  rise  in  prices — that  is,  poorer  money,  or  a  depreciation  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar.  And,  since  prices  change  promptly,  and  public  salaries  and 
wages  but  slowly,  then  if  money  is  made  poorer,  that  is,  if  prices  rise,  it  will  be 
years  before  salaries  and  wages  change,  and  meanwhile  what  each  receives  will  buy 
less  and  less.  On  the  other  hand,  and  for  the  same  reason,  if  money  is  made 
better — ^that  is,  if  prices  fall — for  years  to  come  the  same  nominal  salary  or  wages 
will  buy  more  and  more  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

The  example  given  is  extreme,  but  typical,  as  on  reflection  every  wage  earner 
will  admit.  If  he  will  look  over  his  butcher's  and  grocer's  bills,  he  will  find  prices 
changing  from  week  to  week,  thus  showing,  not  indeed  that  the  general  value  of 
money  is  thus  fluctuating  (for  factors  of  temporary  demand  and  supply  may  inter- 
vene), but  that  retail  prices,  though  less  frequently  changed  than  wholesale  prices,  are 
lensitive,  and  promptly  respond  to  any  change  in  the  value  of  money — that  is,  prices 
wiU  be  promptly  lower  if  the  money  is  made  better,  and  promptly  higher  if  the  money 
\a  made  poorer. 

Now,  take  the  wages  of  labor.  Let  each  consider  the  wages  paid  in  his  own 
and  other  occupations  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  They  change  sometimes,  indeed  ; 
but  how  rarely  and  how  hardly.  Once  or  twice  in  a  year,  once  in  two  or  three 
years — ^such  is  the  comparative  rarity  of  wage  changes — in  large  measure  changing 
only  after  a  strike,  or  lockout,  or  a  series  of  conferences  after  long  hardship  and 
^lissatisf action  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  result  is  plain.  The  prices  of  what  wage  earners  have  to  buy  respond  far  more 
promptly  to  changes  in  the  quality  of  money  than  do  wages— the  prices  at  which  labor 
Is  sold.  Hence,  whenever  money  is  getting  better,  though  nominal  wages  may  tend  to 
decrease,  wage  earners  are  constantly  getting  more  goods  in  exchange  for  the  money  they 
actually  get  for  their  labor ;  and  whenever  money  is  getting  poorer,  though  nominal 
^ages  may  tend  to  increase,  wage  earners  are  constantly  getting  less  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  in  retiun  for  the  wages  they  receive.  Appreciation  of  the  dol- 
lar in  which  wages  arc  paid,  and  consequently  lower  prices,  is, 
therefore,  constantiy  and  certainly  to  the  advantai^e  of  the  waf^e 
earner.  Depreciation  of  the  dollar,  and  consequently  higher 
prices,  is  ainrays  and  certainly  to  his  damage, 

EXPERIENCE, 

Up  to  this  point  only  the  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  has  been  considered.  The 
constant  comparison  of  the  United  States  with  silver-using  countries  demands  a  thor- 
ough consideration  of  the  reasons  for  this  comparison.  It  is  insisted  that  the  gold-stan- 
dard countries  have  crippled  themselves  and  enabled  the  countries  having  silver  money 
standards  to  secure  an  increased  share  in  the  trade  of  silver-using  nations.  Not  only 
this,  but  it  is  asserted  that,  while  gold -standard  countries  have  been  in  a  depressed  com- 
mercial condition,  silver-standard  countries  have  been  enjoying  increased  export  trade, 
prosperity  in  manufacturing  and  increase  of  facilities  for  developing  their  commerce. 
And  the  statements  made  do  not  stop  at  this.  The  wages  of  those  engaged  in  the  indus- 
tries of  silver  countries  are  said  to  have  increased  or  remained  where  they  were.  At  the 
same  time,  the  cost  of  production  having  been  reduced,  in  comparison  with  gold-using 
nations,  It  Is  claimed  that  their  manufactiu'ers  are  thus  enabled  to  vkY\d!&t^\  \Xi<&  ^^^ 
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nations  in  the  markets  of  the  East  In  fact,  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  sflTer- 
standard  countries  is  said  to  have  been  bettered  by  the  continuous  use  of  silver,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  world,  being  on  a  gold  standard,  is  made  to  serve  them,  and 
silver-standard  countries  have  usurped  the  position  of  the  western  nations  in  the 
commerce  of  the  East.     All  this  is  very  **  important,  if  true."    But  is  it  true  ? 

Granting,  for  the  time  b  ing,  that  popular  conditions  in  coimtries  using  silver  have 
improved,  What  of  it  ?  Is  there  a  silver  country  in  existence  that  is  now  on  as  high  a 
plane  of  civilization  as  is  that  generally  prevalent  in  go!d  countries  ?  Are  not  the  wage 
earners,  the  laboring  population  of  the  gold  nations  better  cared  for.  better  clothed  and 
fed  and  possessed  of  more  comforts  than  the  working  men  of  the  silver  countries  ?  No 
one  disputes  this. 

If  the  issue  between  a  gold  standard  or  a  silver  one  is  to  be  settled  by  a  comparison 
of  the  condition  of  wage  earners,  working  respectively  under  one  or  the  other,  preference 
must  be  given  to  the  gold  standard,  just  as  certainly  as  the  conditions  of  labor  are  better 
in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  than  in  Mexico,  India  and  China. 

But,  in  all  fairness,  we  must  admit  this  betterment  of  conditions  in  gold-standard 
countries  is  not  so  much  the  consequence  of  the  use  of  a  gold  standard  as  of  the 
general  development  of  what  we  call  civilization,  of  which  the  use  of  a  gold-standard 
is  rathor  a  symptom  than  a  cause.  Other  things  remaining  the  same,  no  one  will 
claim  that  the  adoption  of  a  s  Iver  standard  by  the  United  States  would  reduce  us  to 
barbarism,  or  that  any  use  of  a  gold  standard  by  China  would  alone  raise  her  civiliza- 
tion to  the  level  of  that  of  the  United  States.  But  what  has  been  the  experience  in 
both  civili/.ed  and  uncivilized  countries  as  to  the  results  of  appreciation  and  deprecia- 
tion in  their  standards  ? 

Naturally  in  different  countries,  and  even  in  the  same  country  at  the  same  time, 
the  quality  of  the  money  has  not  always  been  the  same.     How  has  the  wage  earner 
fared  pending  changes  ?    Has  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  made  him  better  off, 
or  has  he  been  injured  ?    Theoretically,  there  can   be  no  question  as  to  the  answei. 
Practically,  many  questions  have  been  raised  concerning  the  evidence. 

United  States. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  probably  offers  better  facilities  for  tracing  the 
effect  of  a  currency  on  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earner  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 
Statistics  here  have  been  more  carefully  compiled.     More  than  that,  the  history  of  the 
country  has  been  a  continued  experiment  with  money  standards ;  so  that  the  United 
States,  as  colonies  and  a  nation,  has  tested  nearly  every  phase  of  the  Money  Question. 

The  Civil  War  and  its  accompanying   phenomena  offer  better  advantages  for  in 
vestigation  than  any  other  period.     It  was  during  this  period  that  the  exigendeB  of 
the  situation  brought  about  a  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  the  money  in  circulation. 
The  first  issue  of  legal-tender  notes  caused  great  uneasiness,  the  currency  was  inflated, 
the  standard  depreciated  and  prices  advanced  at  once. 

This  depreciation  was  extreme  in  1865,  continued  for  a  year  longer  at  a  high  rate 
and  then  irregularly  diminished,  disappearing  January  1,  1S79,  when  the  government 
resumed  specie  payments.  Generally  speaking,  1862-5,  inclusive,  was  a  period  of  great 
and  on  the  whole  increasing  depreciation,  1866-95  a  period  of  irregular  appreciation. 
We  have  thus  thoroughly  tried  both.  Statistics  are  ample  from  which  their  results 
can  be  showiu     What  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  experience  ? 

If  we  take  the  average  nominal  wages  paid  to  wage-earners  in  the  leading  occupa- 
tions in  1S60  as  an  arbitrary  normal  100  per  cent,  for  nominal  wages ;  and  let  the 
amount  of  the  leading  necessaries  of  life  that  could  be  purchased  in  1860  by  the 
wages  then  puid  Ihj  represented  by  an  arbitrary  100  per  cent,  for  the  purchasing  power 
of  wages,  then  by  comparing  the  average  nominal  wages  paid  at  any  given  period 
with  the  price  at  that  period  of  the  given  amount  of  necessaries,  we  get  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages  at  that  lime  when  compared  with  1860. 
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TabU  of  Wages,  Prices  and  Purchasing  Pmoer  in  the  United  States,  1800-1801. 

[Aldrich's  Senate  Report,  Put  I.,  pp.  13,  08.] 


ClTRBSirCT 

CintRKllOT 

1 

PUBCHASIMe 

Tear. 

CXTRRBXfOT 

^RCHAsnra 

Itmkit^ 

CURREHUir 

Wages. 

Pbiobs. 

Power. 

Wages. 

Prices. 

Power 

I860 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

1 

1876 

151.4 

115.5 

131.0 

1861 

100.7 

95.9 

105  0 

1877 

143.8 

109.4 

131  4 

1862 

108.7 

102.8 

100.8 

1878 

140.9 

108.1 

136  ^ 

1863 

118.8 

122  1 

97.3 

1879 

139.4 

96.6 

144. S 

1864 

134.0 

149.4 

89  7 

1881 

143.0 

103.4 

137. ft 

1865 

148.6 

190.7 

77.9 

1881 

150.7 

105.8 

142.4 

1866 

155.6 

160.2 

97.1 

1882 

152.9 

106.3 

143.8 

1867 

164.0 

145.2 

112.9 

1883 

159.2 

104.5 

152.8 

1868 

164.9 

150.7 

109.4 

1884 

l.'i5  1 

101  8 

152.8 

1869 

167.4 

185.9 

128.2 

1885 

155.9 

95.4 

163.4 

1870 

167.1 

180.4 

128.1 

1886 

155.8 

95.5 

16:3.3 

1871 

166.4 

124.8 

133.3 

1887 

156.6 

96.2 

162.7 

187-3 

167.1 

122.2 

136.7 

1888 

157.9 

97.4 

162.1 

1773 

166.1 

119  9 

138.5 

1889 

162.9 

99.0 

164.5 

1874 

162.5 

120.5 

134.8 

1890 

168.2 

95.7 

175.7 

1875 

158.0 

119.8 

131.0 

1891 

168.6 

96.2 

175.4 

Applying  this  test  we  find  that  for  1861  average  wages  had  risen  above  tboee  of 
I860,  so  that  their  nominal  rate  averaged  100.7  per  cent,  instead  of  100  per  cent.  Prices^ 
however,  fell  to  95.9.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  shock  the  various  industries 
received  by  the  opening  of  the  war.  But  they  were  not  long  in  recovering.  With 
the  beginning  of  1862  our  currency  became  materially  and  increasingly  depreciated. 
In  1862  prices  passed  those  of  1860  and  reached  an  average  of  102.8.  The  purchasing 
power  of  wages  in  1861  was  105  per  cent,  of  that  of  1860 ;  but  in  1862,  when  the 
legal  tender  money  began  to  get  in  its  work,  the  average  purchasing  power  was  100.8. 
That  is,  although  the  wage  earner  was  getting  much  higher  nominal  wages,  he  had 
actually  been  docked  ^^  of  the  wages  he  had  received  one  year  before.  For  1863  the 
corresponding  figures  were  118.8  per  cent,  for  wages,  and  122.1  per  cent,  for  prices. 
This  gives  a  purchasing  power  of  97.3  per  cent.  The  wage  earners  nominal  wages 
were  higher  than  ever,  but  he  was  actually  making  less  than  in  1860.  In  1864  the  figures 
were  134  per  cent.,  149  per  cent.,  89.7  per  cent.;  and  for  1865,  148.6  peir  cent.,  1€0.7  per 
cent.,  77.9  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  result  was  Just  what,  as  explained  above, 
might  have  been  expected .  ^Depreciation  in  our  currency  sjandanl  had  caused  a  rise 
in  both  prices  and  wages ;  but  prices  had  risen  so  much  faster  than  wages  that  tlia 
wage-earner  had  been  forced  lo  work  for  less  and  less  every  year,  until  in  1865  he 
was  working  for  less  than  four-fifths  of  what  he  had  received  in  1860. 

Meantime,  the  contractor,  speculator  and  gambler  were  reaping  the  benefits  sup- 
posed to  be  inherent  in  such  a  money.  A  few  of  the  manufacturers  were  growing 
rich,  and,  as  there  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  money  and  apparent  high  wages,  the  idea 
that  the  North  was  growing  rich  came  quite  naturally.  In  reality  the  apparent  pros, 
perity  was  in  large  measure  simply  a  display,  in  lavish  use,  of  a  part  of  the  far 
greater  sums  we  were  then  borrowing  and  ever  since  have  been  paying,  and  the 
diversion  to  showy  expenditure,  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  few,  of  a  pitifully 
great  and  increasing  proportion  of  what  ought  to  have  been  the  savings  of  the  poor. 
The  fellows  on  top  made  all  the  show,  and  did  most  of  the  talking,  while  the  wage- 
earners  labored  on,  hopmg  for  better  things. 
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From  18(J5  on  we  had,  generally  speaking,  continuous,  though  irregular  apprecia- 
tion  of  our  currency  standard,  Jiriit  by  the  approach  toward  resumption  of  specie 
payments  which  took  place  in  1879 ;  and  tlien  by  the  increase  since  then  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold,  which  has  been  our  standard  since  1879.  What  was  the 
rasult  to  the  wage-earner  ? 

Using  the  same  normal,  that  of  1860,  the  figures  for  1870  were  167.1  per  cent^ 
180.4  per  cent,  and  128.1  per  cent.  ;  that  is,  though  his  nominal  wages  had  not  risen 
since  1865  !»  could  buy  with  them  five-eighths  more  than  then  and  even  one-quarter 
more  than  in  1860.  In  1880  the  fibres  were  148  per  cent.,  103.4  per  cent,  144.8  per 
cent. ;  that  is,  though  wages  had  fallen  in  nominal  amount  one-ninth  below  those 
paid  in  1875,  their  purchasing  power  was  greater  than  ever  and  44  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  1860.  And  in  1890  the  figures  were  nominal  wages,  168.2  per  cent,  of  those 
paid  in  1860 ;  prices  93.7  per  cent,  of  those  current  in  1860 ;  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  wages  actually  received  in  1890  being  thus  three-quarters  more  than  those 
actually  received  in  1860. 

The  table  on  page  893  shows  the  figures  for  each  year ;  and  it  only  remains  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  wage-earners  to  what  they  already  know  better  than  any  one 
else— the  fact  that  if  they  take  the  daily  wages  they  are  now  receiving,  they  can  buy 
more  at  the  low  prices  now  prevailing  than  at  any  previous  time.  In  this  country, 
since  1865,  the  wage-earner  has  received  his  pay  in  money  which  has,  on  the  whole, 
steadily  appreciated  in  value,  so  that  the  purchasing  power  of  his  wages  has  nearly 
doubled,  while  interest  on  capital  averages  scarcely  half  what  it  was. 

With  such  a  history  and  such  an  experience  before  him,  he  must  Ije  a  foolish  man 
indeed  who  desires  to  lower  the  quality  of  our  money.  It  is  not  meant  to  suggest  that 
the  wage-earner  should  be  oatisfied,  or  that  he  should  not  strive  for  even  a  greater 
share  of  what,  in  co-operation  with  capital,  he  produces,  lie  has  as  good  a  right  to 
plan  and  combine  toward  that  end  as  has  the  capitalist  to  increase  his  profits.  It  is 
under  an  appreciating  currency  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished.  Does  he  want 
to  change  this  experiment  for  the  one  which  immediately  preceded  it—during  which, 
after  the  four  years  1862-6,  under  a  depreciating  currency,  he  found  himself,  though 
with  nominally  high  wages,  working  for  only  three-fourths  the  power  to  purchase  that 
he  had  previously  had  ? 

The  history  of  finance  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  gives  one 
dde  of  possible  changes  in  quality— the  detriment  to  wage-earners  of  depreciating 
money  and  the  advantage  that  has  come  to  wage-eamers  from  appreciation  of  our  cur- 
rency standard.  It  is  now  proposed  by  an  organized  party  and  an  irresponsible  follow- 
ing  to  bring  about  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  thus  allow  the  country  to  experience 
a  depreciated  standard— that  of  silver.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  attention  be  directed 
to  thoae  countries  which  have  tried  that  experiment  and  are  at  present  using  silver  as  a 
basis  for  their  currency.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  wago-eumers  ?  Are  they  better 
off  than  those  of  gold-standard  countries  ?  Have  they  been  helped  by  the  depreciation 
their  currency  has  suffered  f  What  has  been  the  actual  experience  of  Japan,  China, 
India  and  Hezico  ? 

Japan. 

During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  Japan  has  undergone  an  almost  complete  revo- 
Intion.  A  study  of  this  transition  period  is  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  claim  that  she  ha<9 
prosp'^red  because  of  a  silver  currency.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  at  once  seen 
cauH;s  sufficient  to  have  enabled  her  to  prosper,  despite  it.  The  government  of  the 
couDtry  has  changed  from  a  feudal  state  to  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Old  limitations 
and  restrictions  have  been  done  away  with,  and  Japan  has  entered  the  lists  as  a  modem 
nation  ;  so  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  there  were  not  some  evidences  of 
a  quickened  development  in  the  commerce  and  business  of  the  country.  This  is  the 
view  of  Consul  General  M.  W.  Mclvor  in  a  recent  report,  in  which  he  says :  "  Within 
verv  recent  years  Japan,  realizmg  that  she  has  a  population  fitted  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  skUl  in  the  technical  manufacturing  artis,  and  that  such  labor  can  be 
obtained  here  at  a  lower  price  than  in  any  other  country,  has  evidenced  her  determina- 
tioD  to  manufacture,  not  only  for  internal  consumption,  but  for  u  broader  uvvjck&V^^x^^N^ 
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beginning  to  demand  foreign  raw  material,  ^he  is  aided  in  tli:a  undertaking  by  tbe 
fact  there  U  no  protection  of  foreign  patents,  and,  her  artisans  being  quick  to  imitate, 
she  can  successfully  copy  the  best  meclianical  appliances  of  the  countries  of  the  globe, 
and  can  in  this  way  produce  a  machine  which,  fur  given  work,  often  excels  any  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  This  development  of  the  yarious  manufacturing  arts  is.  we  may 
say,  still  in  the  initiatory  period  ;  but  the  cotton  fabric  industry  has  undoubtedly  passed 
beyond  that  stage,  and  Japan  is  to-day  not  only  supplying  her  home  consumption,  bul 
is  shipping  cotton  fabrics  abroud." 

This  report,  coming  as  it  does  from  such  a  reliable  authority,  and  at  a  time  when 
atatements  erroneous  and  otherwise  are  being  made  concerning  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  is  particularly  "apropos."  Japan's  advantage  over  India,  China  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  competition  for  the  trade  of  the  East  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the 
low  price  of  labor  and  the  free  use  of  the  very  best  and  latest  patents  without  the  pay- 
ment of  royalties.  The  manufacturing  cost  in  India  is  1>^  cents,  whUe  in  Japan  the 
cost  is  only  %  cents  per  yard  for  cotton  cloth.  With  such  a  difference  as  this,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Japan  has  succeeded  in  securing  a  place  in  the  world's  markets. 
The  increase  in  cotton  mills  in  thirty  years  has  been  very  large.  In  1863  there  was  one 
cotton  mill  in  Japan ;  in  1893  there  were  46.  The  number  of  spindles  during  that 
time  increased  from  6,456  to  600,000,  while  the  output  in  1892  amounted  to  82,476,96^ 
yards.  This  is  all  very  well  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer.  He  profits  by 
low  wages  and  the  high  purchasing  power  of  foreign  money  in  silver-using  Japan. 

But  how  about  the  wage  earner  ?  The  standanl  of  living  in  Japan  is  very  low. 
Six-ten  hs  of  the  population  do  not  earn  $10  per  month.  Mr.  E.  J.  Smithers,  Con- 
sul at  Hiogo,  says  in  the  June,  1894,  Consular  Report,  that  the  only  obstacle  to  the  intro- 
duction of  American  flour  is  that  the  Japanese  are  to  poor  to  buy  it.  This  sentence 
gives  an  idea  of  the  wage  earner's  condition.  The  money  in  which  his  wages  are  paid, 
being  measured  by  a  silver  standard,  has  steadily  shrunk  in  value  during  the  last  few 
years. 

Prices  in  Japan.* 


Rice,  kokat.. 

Wheat,  koka.. 

Beans 

Salt 

Sake 

Tea,  caddies. 

Sotrar,  koka. 

Tobacco 

Cotton 
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1831. 


1804. 


Yen. 


4 

3 

8 

1 

19 

"U 
8 
8 

19 


Sen. 

U.S. 
Money 

Yen. 

Sen. 

87 

$2  89 

8 

15 

89 

«  18 

5 

05 

90 

2  17 

5 

45 

06 

68 

8 

06 

87 

6  87 

14 

88 

48 

18  46 

25 

67 

61 

4  78 

9 

8U 

6^ 

4  75 

9 

77 

83 

10  &7 

20 

19 

In  U.S.  I 
Money. 


Yen. 


$4  48 
277 


2 
1 


11 


99 
18 
90 
12 
5  48 
5  80 
10 


I 
14 


7 
5 
5 
1 

14 
86 
10 
19 
19 


Sen. 


In  U.S. 
Money. 


06 
81 
47 
84 
08 
77 
0< 
81 
78 


$8  88 
2  92 


1   2  90 

1    78 

7TI 

14  W 

6  61 

704 

10  85 

1 

Pkbcentaqi 

IllCRBA<E 
SINCE  1860. 


88  per 
86        " 

89  •* 
86 

9 

9 

16.8?  ** 
48.06  *• 


*13th  Statistics  of  Imperial  Bnrc-an,  p.  602.  t  Kokn  =  4.96  bo.,  or  179  lbs. 

Wages  on  the  whole  have  not  advanced  as  rapidly  nor  as  much  as  prices.  la 
1891  the  carpenter  received  15^  cents  (28  stn  and  1  p.).per  day,  while  in  1894  he  received 
17J  cents(31  sen  and  6  p.)  per  day —a  gain  of  12.3  per  cent  in  the  four  years.  If  data  could 
be  secured  for  1889  the  advance  would  be  still  greater.  The  wages  of  the  pottery  maker, 
teamaker,  foreign  dressmaker  and  the  cotton  spinner  have  advanced  tbe  most.  The 
percentage  of  gain  in  the  wages  of  the  carpenter,  painter,  power,  farmer  and  coolie  have 
been  Hi.  llj,  12f,  2),  10|  per  cent,  respectively  for  the  four  years.  Policemen  get 
from  $4.50  to  $8.25  per  month  ;  teachers  in  government  primary  positi<»i8  from  $6  50 
to  (19  per  month  ;  clerks  in  post-offices,  custom-house  officers  and  similar  positiona 
receive  from  $4.50  to  $33  per  month  ;  teachers  in  boy's  high  schools,  from  $8  to  $40 
per  month.     These  salaries  are  reduced  to  the  basis  of  our  own  money. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  comparison  of  prices  and  wages  that  in  nearly  eveij 
case  food  pro<luct9  have  risen  faster  than  wages.  This  is  especially  true  of  rice, 
beans  and  wheat,  the  principal  food  staples  of  Japan.    Tbe  increase  la  wages  has  been 
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sumeihiiig  Hke  14  per  cent,  throughout  the  country,  while  the  advance  in  the  principal 
■tftplea  has  been  28  per  cent.  Since  1889  the  wages  of  the  fanner  have  advanced  about 
8  per  cent  Rice,  the  principal  article  of  food  has  gone  up  62  per  cent.,  while  wheat 
and  beans  have  each  increased  86  and  89  per  cent,  in  their  price.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  farmer  is  in  a  bad  situation.  Other  occupations  have  received  a  somewhat 
huger  increase,  but  none  of  them  equal  the  advances  in  prices. 

At  present  Japan  is  a  good  place  for  the  manufacturer.  Qold  will  buy  more  now 
than  at  any  other  time  ;  wages  are  low,  and,  taken  all  in  all,  textile  products  can  be  manu- 
factured ana  sold  to  advantage  in  competition  with  tho^te  of  Great  Britain  or  India.  But 
the  rest  of  the  people  have  nothing  to  be  thankful  for.  Japan  is  now  repeating  cur  ex- 
perience of  1832-65.  Her  currency  has  steadily  dep-eciateJ  for  the  last  few  years,  not,  to 
be  sure,  from  lack  of  credit,  but  from  the  fact  that  she  uses  silver  as  a  standard. 
Changed  political  conditions  and  the  late  war  have  given  an  extraordinary  stimulus 
to  her  manufacturers.  Her  manufacturing  employers  are  prospering  as  never  before^ 
paying  low  wages,  selling  in  an  eager  market — stimulated  by  the  steady  stream  of  extra- 
ordinary government  expediture  of  borrowed  money  which  future  generations  will  have 
to  piy.  Mennwbile  the  Japanese  laborer  gets  for  his  wages  even  less  of  food  and 
clothing  than  in  former  times. 

China. 

China,  directly  across  the  sea  from  Japan,  has  had  a  somewhat  different  story. 
There  has  been  no  such  awakening  as  in  Japan.  The  mode  of  living,  the  manner  of 
dressing,  the  methods  f  f  agriculture,  arc  the  same  as  they  were  fifty  yeiirs  ago.  China 
is  a  hermit  nation,  and,  living  apart  as  she  does,  the  effect  of  depreciation  of  her 
money,  when  compared  wiih  the  world's  standard,  is  not  felt  to  any  great  degree.  The 
commercial  money  of  China  is  silver,  although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  gold  in  the 
country,  and  the  great  mass  of  petty  trading  is  carried  on  with  copper  **ca8h."  Bui 
China  as  a  whole  buys  more  than  she  sells,  and  uses  her  gold  to  pay  for  the  goods. 
Imports  have  been  greater  than  exports  for  several  years.  From  1882  to  1892  the 
importo  amounted  to  $411,198,780  (56,328,600  O.  H.  taels)  in  merchandise  and  (788,- 
650  (1,005,000  H.  taels)  in  treasure.  The  exports  amounted  to  (887,698,620  (531,- 
094,000  H.  taels)  in  merchandise  and  $21,547,000  (29,517.000  H.  taels)  in  treasure 
K»  long  as  China  continues  to  buy  heavily  in  the  markets  of  the  world  it  is  not  likely 
that  her  money  will  depreciate  at  home.  China's  ability  to  absorb  silver  depends  upon 
the  preponderance  of  exports  over  imports.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  not  likely 
that  she  will  continue  to  import  silver,  and  her  imports  are  now  largely  paid  for  in 

gold. 

Since  there  has  been  no  great  influx  of  silver  into  China— and  China  has  never  had 
much  silver — there  has  been  little  chance  of  any  great  change  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
her  silver  money.  Although  wages,  rent  and  taxes  remain  unaltered,  still  gold  will 
buy  more  than  it  would  before.  In  1893,  four  shillings  in  gold  would  buy  what  it  for- 
merly look  6s.  6d.  to  purchase.  In  other  words,  f  60  in  gold  will  do  what  formerly  re- 
quired $100.  Qold,  however,  is  u<^  in  payment  for  imports,  while  silver  and  copper 
remain  the  money  of  the  people.  Wages  are  very  low  ;  skilled  workmen  only  getting 
from  10  to  80  cents  per  day,  while  unskilled  laborers  sell  their  strength  for  6  to  10  cents 
per  day  (as  computed  in  silver). 

In  the  case  of  China,  the  depreciation  of  silver  has  had  therefore  but  little  effect 
upon  her  masses.    But  it  has  not  raised  the  nominal  wages  of  the  working  classes. 

India. 

India's  development  has  tended  to  raise  local  prices.  The  competiton  for  her  ex- 
ports, the  importation  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  $150,000,000  in  80  years,  and 
the  opening  of  railroads  to  the  interior  have  all  tended  to  raise  prices.  But  notwith- 
standing India's  development,  she  has  suffered  grievously  by  the  depreciation  of  silver. 
Our  silver  adyocates,  however,  cannot  deny  that  wages  liave  fallen  and  prices  risen  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  burden  of  her  laboring  classes  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
Indian  Commission  in  its  report  for  1892  says  on  page  462  :  "  The  fact  that  wages  and 
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I  all  prices  do  not  rise  to  the  same  extent  enable  the  producer  of  tea,  for  instance.  t< 
"  make  a  temporary  gain  at  the  expense  of  employees  and  of  those  to  whom  he  has  U 
*'  make  fixed  money  payments.  This  profit  is  usually  only  temporaiy,  since  with  tlu 
"  depreciation  of  the  standard,  all  wages  and  prices  tend  to  rise,  and  when  the  rise  )x 
**•  completed  the  profit  disappears.  If  the  profits  should  happen  to  be  considerable,  and 
*'  should  last  a  longtime,  it  supplies  an  unnatural  and  temporary  stimulus  to  trade  whici 
'*  leads  to  overproduction  and  consequent  reaction." 

It  is  measurably  true  in  India,  as  everywhere  else,  that  wages  and  prices  tend  ix 
the  long  run  to  adjust  themselves  to  each  other.  But  what  is  the  immediate  conse 
quence  ?  Given,  as  in  India,  the  case  of  a  depreciating  standard,  and  who  suffers  dor 
ing  the  years  or  decades  of  adjustment  ?  The  result  proves  to  be  the  same  here  ai 
elsewhere.     It  is  labor  that  pays  for  the  changes. 

In  fifteen  of  the  twenty-three  provinces  given  in  the  tables  of  the  Finance  department 
of  the  British  India  Government  wages  have  fallen  during  the  last  seven  years.  In  fivf 
provinces  wages  have  remained  the  same,  and  in  four  instances  wages  have  advanced 
In  eight  provinces  agricultural  labor  has  advanced,  and  in  eleven  the  price  of  skilled 
labor  has  gone  up.  In  Patna,  Cawnpore,  Delhi  and  Karachi  the  wages  of  both  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor  have  fallen.  In  Patna  and  Cawnpore  the  price  of  all  grains  hai 
risen,  but  in  Delhi  the  price  of  wheat,  barley  and  grain  has  risen,  while  in  Karchi  baiji 
alone  has  not  advanced.  In  these  provinces,  the  condition  of  the  working  class  ix 
1893  was  decidedly  worse  than  in  1873.  The  greatest  advance  in  wages  took  place  ii 
Rangpur,  liawalpindi,  Raipur  and  Madras.  In  Rangpur  during  the  last  seven  years  tlu 
skilled  laborer  has  received  an  increase  of  65.8  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  unskilled  laborer  lost  6.67  per  cent,  in  his  wages,  while  rice  and  wheat  advanced 
i6.6  per  cent,  and  89.4  per  cent.  In  Rawalpindi  the  same  thing  took  place,  the  skillec 
laborer  getting  58  per  cent  increase  in  his  wages  and  the  unskilled  laborer  getting  .1 
per  cent.  less.  Prices  in  this  province  advanced  from  2  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.,  wheal 
and  barja  being  quoted  at  17.6  per  cent,  and  20  psr  cent.  In  Raipur  the  case  wai 
reversed  ;  there  the  laborer  got  an  advance  of  29.7  per  cent,  and  the  skilled  laborer  losi 
17.1  percent.  The  price  of  wheat  went  up  88  percent,  and  rice  13  per  cent.,  so  thai 
the  working  class  in  this  province  was  injured  by  the  change.  One  more  example,  thai 
of  Madras,  will  suffice.  In  this  province  the  wages  of  the  laborer  increased  11.4  pei 
cent.,  and  of  the  skilled  laborer,  ^.1  per  cent.  Prices,  however,  kept  pace,  rice,  baiji 
and  raga  going  up  28.  83.9  and  49.3  per  cent. 

In  the  forty-six  different  quotations  of  wages  in  the  twenty  three  provinces  ol 
f  ndia  the  purchasing  power  in  thirty-five  cases  has  decreased.  This  diminution  hat 
been  as  great  as  43  per  cent,  in  Salem,  and  as  smiill  as  1.6  per  cent,  in  Jubbulpoie.  Is 
every  province  except  two  the  average  price  of  grains  has  increased,  the  increasi 
varying  from  18  per  cent,  to  52  per  cent.  The  figures  given  in  the  table  are  from  ihi 
statistics  of  the  India  government.  Although  there  may  be  some  question  as  to  theii 
absolute  correctness,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  relative  value.  They  shovi 
the  conditions  in  India  as  they  exist. 


Table  of  Prices  and  Wages  in  India,  1886-93. 


PBOvnrcsB. 


Calcatta 


Patna 


Rangpur 


Bttckergongu 


Gbaihs. 


Prices. 


1885-90. 


Rice. 
Wheat. 

Rice . . . ! 
Wheat,  i 
Barlej^ 

Rice .  . 
Wheat. 

Rice  . . . 
What. 
Jawar  . 


81 

84 

101 

88 
JOI_ 

127 

11 

09 

J0.> 


1891-«!. 


107.6 

98^6 

lYo.s" 

101 
114.6^ 

186.  H 
128  8 


Incrxabb. 


Per 
Cent. 


% 

82.8 
17.4 


210  6  I 
112.8  I 
104        i 


9.2 
14.7 
18  4 

46  6" 

80. H 
18.4 
1 


% 

25.1 


( 


12.4 


(« 


\ 


Kvet- 
age  In- 
crease . ' 


14  4 


OOOUPATION, 


Skilled  U- ) 
borer  . .  S 

Laborer.   .. 
Skilled 

Laborer 

filled..  .^ 

L<aborer 

Skilled 


Wagm. 


1886-W. 


177 


^30 
110 


1«( 
1» 


108 
111 


1891-08. 


178 


1S9 
109 


124.8 

r.7 


116 


MM 


•=5      P 


% 

a.3 


•8 
•9 


65.8 


94.7 

4.5 


% 


U4 


181 
8.1 
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I 

« 

GBAom. 

Pbiokb. 

I.NCBBASS. 

Occupation 

Waoks. 

Per  Cent. 

FB0TIXCB8. 

1886-90. 

1891-08. 

Per 
Cent 

Aver- 
age In- 
crease. 

'IR86-90. 

1 

1 

1 

1891-98. 

Increase 

or 
Decrease 

Pnrcliase 

Power. 

Decrease. 

Cawnpcre... 

Bajra.. 
Barley. 
Gram  . 

Wheat. 
Jawar . 
Bajra.. 
Barley. 
Oram.. 

Whoat. 
Jawar  . 
Bajra.. 
Barley. 
Oram  . 

Wheat 
Jawar . 
B^ra.. 
Barley . 
Oram 

Wheat. 
Jawur 
llajra . 
Barley. 
Oram.. 

Wheat 
Jawar  . 
Bajra.. 
Barley. 
Oram.. 

Wheat. 
Jawar . 
Bajra.. 
Barley. 
Oram  . 

Wheat. 
Jawar. 
Bajra. 

Wheat. 
Jawar . 
Bajrn.. 

Wheat. 
Jawar. 
B^ra.. 

Wheat 
Jawar. . 
B^ra. 

108 
96 
94 

99 
1  9 
107 

98 

88 

108 

106.8 

106 

% 

4  8 
10  7 
18  7 

Labon^r 

Skilled 

110 
138 

106.6 
114.6 

13.9 

11 .» 
91. 1 

Fyaabad  

118.8 
180 
127 
104.6 
99.6 

13.9 
.7 
1«.7 
18.4 
18.8 

1 

M1.8 

1 

J 

LalK)rer 70 

Skilled 105 

1 

1 
70 
105 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

lo.a 

10.6 

Meemt  

181 
1« 
183 
180 
114 

117 
Ibl 
187 
121 
108 

188 

187.6 

145 

188.6 

1.41 

11  8 
4.8 

9  0 

1'».6    1 
fl.l     ' 

1 
-  8.8 

* 

Liborer.  ..         122 
bkilled U5 

188 
140.6 

•  •  •  • 

12.4 

7.6 

8.9 

Delphi 

126.6 
187.6 
145 
13:6 

166.8 
198 
8^»8.8 
171  6 
188.U 

188  8 
116.8 
140 
116 
187  8 

8.8 

5 
14.1 

0.5 
18 

9.7 

Laboer 103 

Skilled 125 

1 
100 
181 

».9 
3.4 

11.5 
11.8 

Ainntaar 

188 
168 
178 
148 
180 

109 
114 
116 
97 
118 

ISi 
188 
158 
180 
93 

17.6 
18.4 
17.6 

yo 

15.5 

82  J 
8 

80.6 
19.5 
18.6 

7.6 
7.8 
1 

10.8 
5.5 

17.8 

Laborer.  ...        11) 

SkUled 1      114 

117 

li4 

0.4 

•  •  •  • 

9.7 
14.1 

BawalpiDdi . . 

-15.4 

Laborer 

Siti.led 

116 

118 

115 
1»7 

.9 

58.5 

14.1 

87.8 

Karachi 

148  8 
141  6 
160.6 
148.8 
101.8 

103.8 
086 
97  8 

•  5  9 

Laborer 

Skilled 

181 
U6 

120 
186  6 

.9 
Di.5 

6.5 
17.4 

Bdlganm  — 

71 
85 
80 

186 
154 
15^ 

486 

10.1 

9.3 

\" 

laborer.  — 
Skilled 

86   .     ro 

84    1      78  6 

8.5 
0.5 

14.5 
44.8 

i^hmadnager . 

18 

154.6 

145.8 

11  8 

.4 

4.4 

10.6 

18.1 

8.4 

I  8.6 

Laborer 

Skilled 

160 
134 

ino 

125  8 

122 
08 

•  •  •  •  • 

6.5 

19.6 
8.9 

Bombay 

116 
114 
118 

128.8 
134  6 
188 

Uo.7 

Laborer.     . 
Skilled 

103 
123 

18.4 
915.4 

6.9 
29M 

Ahmadabad. 

1  6 
1.0 
187 

121 

122.8 

188 

141 
148.8 
188  8 

4.8 
5.9 
3.9 

i  1.8 

Laborer 

Skilled 

108 
90 

117 
93 

8.8 
5.5 

10  8 
7.4 

Jnbbaipore . 

Wheat. 
Jawar . 
Qiam . . 

126 
186 
118 

147 
187 
188 

lor 

11.9 
6.4 
0.8 

i  8.8 

!  Labor?r. 

Skilled 

90 

80 

99.6 
8^ 

10.6 
8.7 

1.6 
4.8 

Sa^ur 

Rice.... 
Wheat. 
Jawar . 
Oram.. 

Wheat. 
Ora'n.. 
Rice.... 

150 
156.8 
149.6 
118 

864 

194.6 

889 

8.0 

28.1 

8.4 

6.6 

■ 

9  8 

il8.6 

T-Aborer 

Skilled 

84 
186 

86.6 
185 

8.1 

•  •  •  • 

6.1 
8.9 

Baipar 

191 
187 
810 

99 

84 

106 

104 

88.0 

4.1 

18  8 

88.5 
88.4 
888 
40.8 

Laborer 

Skilled 

188 
108 

m 

89.6 

89.7 
17.1 

9.8 
30.1 

Biliary 

Rice... 
Jawar.. 
Bajra.. 
Raga.. 

Rice . . . 
Wheat. 
Bajra.. 
Raga. . . 

Rico... 
Wheat 
Bajra  . 
Rnga.  . 

Rice... 

12T.8 
116.8 
140 
!55.8 

153 
120.6 
148.8 
151.6 

166 
164 
148 
154  6 

117 

87.4 

Laborer 

:  Skilled 

1C6 
lUO 

148  6 
124.6 

17.9 
24.6 

14.S 

9.3 

tiadraa 

119 

90 

107 

108 

1  8 
90 

lot 

10! 
106 

28.5 
84  0 
8).  9 
48.6 

86 
88.8 
41.6 
51  6 

83  2 

Laborer 

Skilled 

92 
97 

102  6 
144.8 

11.4 
48.7 

19.» 
9.1 

fialcm 

52.8 
10.4 

Laborer 

Skilled 

141 
10  J 

144  8 

88.6 

lOH  8 
HO. 8 

95.3 
141  8 

8.8 
13.4 

33. 
43.5 

Banguon... 

10  4 

Laborer 

Skilled 

Laborer..... 
Skilled  .... 

127 
74 

92 
810 

14.7 

85 

44.8 
1.3 

Toongoo 

Bice... 

881 

820.6 

4.5 

4.5 

8.6 
39.7 

8.4 
49.5 

Antbority— **  Prices  and  Wagca  In  India/*  Statistical  Department  of  the  Indian  Department  of  Finance 
and  Com  fierce,  1804,  pp.  168-1  <!),  29J-893.    Figarcs  in  bold  faced  type  indicate  decrease. 
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On  the  whole  there  has  heen  an  equalizing  tendency  at  work  in  India.  Th< 
decline  in  fiilver  has  caused  a  rise  in  prices,  and  also  in  most  provinces  a  rise  in  wages 
But  the  la  ter  is  so  much  slower  than  the  former  in  its  readjustment  that  it  will  be  i 
long  time  before  the  people  will  get  on  as  comfortable  basis  as  before.  The  Herachel 
report  estimates  thut  the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  since  1878  have  risen  6  per  ce&L 
grooms  8  per  cent,  and  ordinary  mechanics  16  per  cent.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  sad 
general  percentage  can  be  given.  India  may  have  increased  her  exxK>rt8,  and  thus  havi 
secured  sufficient  additional  demand  for  labor  to  compensate  for  the  injury  done  to  hei 
working  population  by  the  decline  in  her  money  standard  ;  but  this  increase  is  mainii 
in  her  exports  to  silver-xising  countries,  and  plainly  the  result  of  industrial  development 
not  of  money  depreciation. 

Mexico. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  manufacturing  in  Mexico  has  increased  since  the  fall  iz 
the  price  in  silver.  Mexico  has  been  forced,  by  the  high  rate  of  foreign  exchange  and 
the  fact  that  wliat  she  buys  must  be  paid  for  in  gold,  or  by  exports,  to  develop  a  new  side 
of  her  industries.  It  ii  not  that  she  is  doing  more,  but  rather  that  the  principal  prod 
net  of  her  soil  will  not  buy  one-third  as  much  as  it  did  before  the  fall  in  its  price.  Iz 
other  words,  her  other  resources  are  being  drained  to  make  up  for  the  fall  in  price  ol 
silver.  Formerly  Mexico  paid  her  obligations  in  silver ;  she  now  pays  them  largel) 
in  agricultural  products  and  gold.  Mexico's  trade  is  really  no  more  extended  tban  it 
was  before  ;  but  instead  of  her  exports  consisting  of  silver  dollars  they  now  consist  oi 
products  either  raised  or  made  in  the  country.  The  last  six  months  of  the  calenda] 
year  1894  shows  a  diminution  of  only  $31,091  expressed  in  gold  over  the  imports  of  th< 
corresponding  six  months  in  1893.  The  fact  is  that>  as  a  consequence  of  the  fall  of  silver 
it  requires  more  Mexico's  agricultural  products  and  more  of  the  products  of  her  mine 
to  pay  her  debts. 

At  the  present  time  the  low  price  of  silver  makes  it  unprofitable  to  export  it 
Naturally  depreciation  of  a  currency  will  react  upon  prices  and  wages  in  the  ordei 
named.  Prices  move  first  and  wages  fo.low ;  such  is  Mexico's  experience  as  well,  at 
all  the  evidence  shows.  This  quotation  appeared  in  the  publications  in  the  Bun'au  ol 
American  Republics,  No.  9,  1891 :  "One  of  the  greatest  evils  (referring  to  Mexico 
''at  tlic  present  time  is  the  existence  of  a  scale  of  wages  which  defies  all  power  o 
"  reduction  ;  which  robs  tlie  laborer  of  all  sense  of  dignity  or  feeling  of  association  witl 
**  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  having  reduced  them  to  a  condition  of  abjec 
"abasement,  deteriorates  to  a  like  extent  their  productive  power  and  the  measure  o: 
"  their  ability.  They  are  content  to  regard  themselves  as  a  plant  or  macbineiy  whici 
*' moves  by  extraneous  aids  only,  and  has  no  power  of  volition,  and  no  desire  ti 
*•  exercise  it  if  it  had." 

Senor  Romero,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  North  American  Review,  says :  •*  The  silvei 
"  standard  Ia  a  great  stimulus  in  developing  home  manufactures,  because  foreign  com 
*'  modities  have  to  be  paid  in  gold,  and,  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  exchan^.  their  prici 
*'  becomes  so  high  that  it  pays  well  to  manufacture  some  of  them  at  home ;  our  loi 
**  wages  also  help  to  bring  about  these  results." 

Wages  in  Mexico  have  risen  somewhat  in  the  last  few  years.  Blacksmiths  receive 
in  depreciated  silver,  $1  to  $2.50  per  day  ;  carpenters,  $1  to  $1.50;  factory  hands 
60  cents  to  75  cents  ;  printers,  $1  to  $2  ;  conductors,  $1  ;  tailors,  $1  to  $1.50.  In  th< 
United  States,  however,  wages  are  two  or  three  times  those  in  Mexico.  The  prices  pai< 
are  in  Mexic  :n  money,  so  that  the  real  wages  are  one  half  less  than  the  amounts  stated 
There  is  the  same  difference  in  prices.  Flour  in  Mexico  was  quoted  at  5^  cents  pc 
pound  ;  sugar,  19  cents  ;  coffee,  24  cents  ;  l)eans.  per  peck,  /^O  cents  ;  rice,  8^  cents.  L 
the  United  States  the  prices  of  these  commodities  are  much  less.  Prices  have  risen  u 
Mexico  as  well  as  wages,  and,  as  usual,  prices  have  advanced  much  faster  than  wages. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION. 

In  all  the  his  nry  of  depreciation  in  coin  money  wage-earners  have  suffered  tb 
most.  The  statement  that  wages  will  rise  under  a  silver  standard  is  true  Bu 
wlien  and  how  fa^^t  will  they  rise  ?     After  prices  and   more  slowly,     in  the  intra 
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duction  of  a  new  quality  of  money  there  is  always  a  period  of  distress ;  and  in  such 
times  the  weak  are  pushed  to  the  wall  Secretary  Windom  put  it  well  when  he 
iiid:  "The  quality  of  a  circulation  is  even  more  important  than  the  quantity. 
"Numerous  devices  for  enlarging  credit  may,  and  often  do,  avert  the  evils  of  a> 
"deficient  circulation  and  a  redundancy  may  sometimes  modify  its  own  evils  before- 
"  their  results  become  universal,  but  for  the  baleful  effects  of  a  debased  and  fluctuating- 
currency  there  is  no  remedy,  except  by  the  costly  and  difficult  return  to  Sound 
Mimey.  As  poison  in  the  blood  permeates  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  brain  and  heart, 
so  does  a  debased  and  fluctuating  currency  permeate  all  the  arteries  of  trade, 
paralyze  all  kinds  of  business  and  bring  disaster  to  all  kinds  of  people." 

The  Qovemment  of  India,  in  a  recent  declaration,  announced  their  opinion  a» 
being  (1)  "  That  a  country  as  a  whole  makes  no  gain  in  its  international  trade  by  a 
depreciation  of  its  standard,  since  the  extra  price  received  for  its  exports  is  balanced 
by  the  extra  price  paid  for  its  imports. 

•(2)  That  the  producer  of  an  article  of  export  may  make  a  temporary  and  unfair 
gain  from  depreciation  of  the  standard,  at  the  expense  of  his  employees  and  of  other 
persons  to  whom  he  makes  fixed  payments. 

(8)  But  that  this  gain,  while  not  permanent,  is  counterbalanced  by  a  tendency  to- 
over-production  and  consequent  reaction  and  depression,  by  a  liability  to  sudden  falls- 
in  price  as  well  as  to  rises,  and  by  the  check  to  the  general  increase  of  international 
trade  necessarily  results  from  the  want  of  a  common  standard  of  value  between, 
countries  which  have  intimate  commercial   and   financihl   relations  " 

In  addition  to  these  interesting  statements  is  another  made  by  Mr.  (George  Jamie- 
Km,  British  Consul  at  Shanghai      "  Wages  in   gold-using  countries  have,  through 
the  appreciation  of  gold,  become  100  per  cent,  dearer   than   they  were  relatively  U> 
sQver  wages"  and  the  manufacturer  in  the  silver  standard  countries  can  ''obtain  hia 
labor  at  half  the  cost  relatively  to  gold  wages  which  he  formerly  paid." 

The  above  quotations  are  from  a  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Government  of  India,  and  a  Consul  of  England  in  China.  They  represent  the  opiniona 
of  men  from  the  individual,  governmental  and  mercantile  point  of  view.  The  evidence- 
from  them  goes  to  show  that  the  wage  earner  in  the  silver  country  has  not  gained  any- 
thing by  the  change  in  the  quality  of  money.  Any  reduction  in  the  value  of  a  dollar 
by  depreciation  of  its  bullion  value,  or  any  policy  by  which  a  change  in  a  money  ia 
brought  about  is  a  diminution  of  its  purchasing  power  in  the  markets.  In  silver 
countries  wages  have  not  kept  up  to  their  former  purchasmg  power,  neither  are  they 
IS  high  as  wages  in  gold  countries.  The  wage  earner  has  nothing  to  gain  by  deprecia- 
tion in  the  quality  of  money. 

The  effects  of  a  depreciated  currency  are  well  known.  Should  the  money  of 
this  country  depreciate,  then  would  be  repeated  the  story  of  the  Civil  War,  during- 
which  the  wage  earner  was  continually  getting  the  worst  of  it.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  quite  possible  that  money  may  further  appreciate,  and  in  that  case  the  wages  of  the 
laborer  in  the  United  States  would  be  still  further  enhanced,  and  prices  would  go  still 
lower. 

The  only  fair  and  Just  currency  to  all  parties  is  a  stable  one.  Under  such  a 
currency  the  conditions  of  the  future  are  more  easily  ascertainable,  legitimate  enter- 
prises more  confidently  entered  upon,  and  progress  more  sure.  Wage  earners  have  no 
right  to  agitate  for  an  appieciation  of  a  currency,  neither  have  they  any  reason  to  submit; 
to  depreciation  by  others. 
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Each  namber  contains  a  special  dUcattion  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 


J(f  it  be  9aid  that  a  negative  proof  t>  valueless,  and  that  qttotations  habituaXly  giwn 
#fi  a  gold  basis  might  not  unnaturally  shmo  little  variation  by  comparison  with  gold,  it  i# 
elear  that  no  such  criticism  will  apply  to  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  gold  changes  but 
esteeeding  them  in  amount,  in  the  appreciation  of  wages  relatively  to  gold  while  gold  is  itse{f 
appreciating.  Yet  nothing  can  be  clearer  to  the  eye  than  that  that  very  thing  is  what  wage^ 
have  done  since  the  return  of  peace  to  our  land.  And  Just  that  have  wages  done  in  Europe 
at  the  same  time— starting  at  a  lower  point,  bringing  up  at  a  lower  point,  but  following  the 
same  general  rate  of  increase.  Manifestly  the  just  measure  of  wages  in  the  period  here 
covered  has  not  been  sitter .  If  it  be  desirable  on  any  account  to  preserve  a  constancy  in  the 
compensation  of  labor,  to  provide  that  the  sum  which  shall  represent  so  many  days*  work  tU 
ene  date  shall  not  represent  fewer  days'  work  at  a  later  date,  on  that  account  is  silver  iiu 
ferior  as  a  standard.  Its  claims  can  be  upheld  only  by  proving  the  total  unfitness  of  humai^ 
labor  as  a  measure  of  value,  and  that  has  not  been  done. 
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A   STABLE    I9IO!(fETART   STANDARD. 


It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  progress  of  opinion,  on  the  important  practical  questioDB 
^bich  lead  to  poliiical  divisions,  has  not  been  greatly  influenced  by  scientific  research 
or  the  guidance  of  scientific  men.  The  substantial  triumphs  of  poiitics,  in  the  canyiog 
of  national  elections,  or  the  forcing  of  contested  measures  through  the  man^  resistances 
offered  by  the  legislative  apparatus,  are  generally  achieved  by  forces  quite  different  from 
those  which  discover  and  establish  scientific  truth.  Like  the  successful  commander  in 
aggressive  warfare,  who  carries  a  coveted  position  by  the  impetus  of  an  irresistible  force 
hurled  against  it.  the  skilled  political  leader  seeks  to  sway  a  mass  of  voters  or  of  legis- 
lators by  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  a  mighty  wave  of  popular  feeling;  and,  in  comparison 
with  emotional  fervor,  the  most  effective  stimulus  to  action,  sets  little  store  by  carefully 
weighed  judgment,  the  most  effective  restraint  on  hasty  action,  an  agent  f.ir  less  fitted 
to  serve  his  purpose.  The  faithful  votary  of  science  trusts  all  to  judgment  and  nothing 
to  emotion;  he  controls  no  force  which  can  roll  up  majorities;  he  is  therefore  left  out 
of  account  as  a  factor  in  political  movements.  ^ 

Yet  despite  these  facts,  or  rather  in  large  measure  because  of  them,  there  are  no 
questions  more  loudly  crying  for  the  brightest  li^ht  which  the  purest  science  can  throw 
upon  them,  than  these  very  questions  of  practical  politics.  Not  that  the  working  of 
political  machinery,  by  any  such  methods  as  now  control  that  machinery,  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  people  of  scientific  training,  or  that — in  plain  English — there  is  need  of  a 
corps  of  scientidc  bosses;  for,  put  in  a  position  where  success  is  the  highest  acknowl- 
edged ^ood,  the  man  of  science  will  only  seek  the  same  success  that  others  seek,  and 
avail  himself  of  the  same  tactfcs.  Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  scientific  training 
and  an  extended  knowledge  of  scientific  truth  may  fail  miserably  in  leadin/i^  to  a  truly 
scientific  method  of  treating  questions  in  which  the  interest  is  emotional.  Men  of 
science  are  tempted  in  all  points  as  other  men,  and  sometimes  yield.  Rhetorically,  a 
sweeping  generality  or  dogmatic  assertion  is  usually  more  effective  than  the  best 
yarded  conclusion  from  carefully  sifted  data,  and  evt- n  a  scientitic  man  may  sometimes 
condescend  to  the  use  of  it.  The  contribution  which  science  can  make,  and  ought  to 
make,  to  politics  is  by  a  contrast  of  objects,  not  by  a  rival  pursuit  of  the  same  objects; 
by  a  loyal  adherence  to  methods  which  lead  to  the  establishment  of  truth,  in  opposition 
to  all  methods  of  merely  acquiring  control  of  affairs  through  victories  at  the  v^lls;  by 
being  unfalteringly  faithful  to  itseli.  While,  therefore,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  pcit-nce 
should  fearlessly  meet  and  (^^here  possible)  resolve  political  questions  it  is  essential  that 
this  be  not  done  as  politicians  do  it;  that  arguments  addressed  to  prejudices  and  private 
or  party  interests  be  banished;  that  justice  be  done  to  every  morsel  of  truth,  from 
whatever  school  or  faction  it  is  brought  forth ;  that  no  conclusion  be  taught  as  orthodox 
doctrine  till  it  has  been  stoutly  buttressed  by  impregnable  premises. 

Legal  Tender  the  Interfering  Factor. 

If  any  political  question  has  an  especial  claim  upon  the  attention  of  a  scientific 
association,  or  especially  needs  the  application  to  it  of  scientific  principles,  it  is  that  o' 
the  monetary  standard,  one  of  those  inevitably  arising  from  the  possession  by  the  national 
Oovernment  of  the  power  of  legalizing  a  tender  for  debts.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed 
out  that  if  this  power,  as  to  which  the  Federal  Constitution  is  silent  except  in  the  clause 
where  its  exercise  by  individual  States  is  restricted,  and  whose  use  by  the  general 
Government  is  justified  only  as  an  indirect  inference  from  the  powers  frranted,  to 
regulate  the  value  of  coins  and  to  raise  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  IStates— if 
this  power  of  legal  tender  did  not  exist,  the  question  of  the  monetary  standard  would 
settle  itself.  No  legal  standard  governs  the  dealings  of  independent  countries  with  one 
another ;  and  if  the  Qo  vernmen  t  assumed  no  right  of  declaring  a  legal  tender  in  private  com- 
mercial transactions,  such  transactions  would  rest  upon  the  same  basis.  The  standard  of 
payment  for  any  contract  involving  money  woMid  be  found  expressed  or  implied  in  the 
contract  itself,  and  legislation  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  except  so  far 
as  it  is  within  recognized  legislative  power  to  enforce  or  to  impair  the  obligation  of 
contracts.  Legal  control  over  th*?  standard  of  values  or  payments  must  be  based  on  the 
assumption  that  private  contracts  niav  laise  a  question  which  they  may  not  satisfac- 
torily settle — or,  to  state  it  more  exactly,  that  what  was  recognized  as  money  when  a 
contract  was  made  is  not  necessarily  suitable  to  be  recoarnized  as  money  when  the  con- 
tract comes  to  be  fulfilled,  so  that  the  suitable  something  must  be  declared  by  the  law- 
making power.  This  assumption,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  merits,  has  come  to 
be  accepted  as  a  part  of  our  inherited  scheme  of  government,  and  the  practical  questioa 
is,  how  best  to  proceed  under  it.       ^ 
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STABILITY  IN  VALUE. 

That  stability  in  value  is  the  essential  requisite  of  the  monetary  standard,  seems  in- 
eonieatable.  But  what  shall  constitute  stability  7  Since  the  word  means  ability  to  resist 
disturbing  forces,  and  since  the  ability  to  resist  depends  on  the  nature  of  disturbing 
force,  what  kind  of  force  does  it  most  concern  us  to  resist  ?  Value  itself,  too,  is  essen- 
tially a  relative  quality,  which  a  thiug  has  not  independently,  but  only  with  reference 
to  something  else ;  and  what  is  that  something  with  reference  to  which  the  standard  of 
values  should  be  stable  ?  Neither  of  these  questions  should  be  neglected  in  a  complete 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  disturbing  forces  which  the  value  of  the  monetary  standard  ought  to  have  ability 
to  resist,  are  those  which  interfere  with  its  functions  as  money.  Taking  up  the  uses 
with  which  money  has  been  credited,  and  inquiring  what  interferences  with  those  uses 
are  to  be  avoided,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  (1)  that,  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
it  is  sufficient  if  a  stability  of  value  is  maintained  until  the  exchange  is  completed,  so 
that  the  only  fluctuations  we  have  to  fear  are  the  violent  ones  which  derange  prices 
daring  the  short  interval  between  our  sales  and  our  purchases,  the  more  gradual 
changes,  extending  over  years  or  even  over  months,  bemg  practically  indifferent ;  (SS) 
that  as  a  common  denominator  or  measure  of  value,  it  is  the  rapid  and  not  the  gradual 
changes  that  prove  real  obstacles  to  the  money  function,  for  to  the  latter  the  mind  can 
accustom  itself,  practically,  as  well  as  to  perfect  constancy —particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  tliat  subjective  values,  the  uses  which  the  same  objects  havn  for  us,  in  course  of 
our  own  growth  and  maturity  and  senescence,  themselves  change  far  more  widely  than 
the  money  metals  have  ever  changed ;  (3)  that  as  a  standard  for  deferred  payments,  the 
constancy  required  is  fur  the  period,  longer  or  shorter,  between  the  time  when  the  pay- 
ment is  proimsed,  and  the  time  when  it  is  made  ;  (4)  that  as  a  store  or  hoard  or  con- 
venient form  of  dormant  capital,  money  should  hold  a  constant  value  for  the  time^ 
usually  short—during  which  it  remains  stored.  With  all  uses  of  money  except  the 
third,  therefore,  slow  changes  in  value,  requiring  years  to  become  perceptible,  do  not 
injuriously  interfere,  and  need  hardly  be  considered.  With  regard  to  its  use  as  a  stand- 
ard for  deferred  payments,  any  changes  in  its  value,  not  contemplated  by  the  contract- 
ing parties,  must  of  course  be  injurious  to  one  of  them  and  unfairly  favorable  to  the 
ether,  whether  the  change  be  slow  or  speedy.  But  the  case  is  different  with  gradual 
changes  in  process  when  the  contract  is  made.  Any  factor  which  is  to  affect  the  value 
of  an  anticipated  payment  is  naturallv  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  present 
worth  of  that  payment.  Adjustments  of  this  kind  are  made  in  fixing  the  rate  of  inter- 
est, which  is  necessarily  higher  when  the  unit  of  value  is  depreciating,  and  lower  when 
it  is  relatively  increasing,  since  interest  is.  as  precisely  as  the  word  can  be  defined,  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  present  money  and  the  present  value  of  future  money. 
The  general  conclusion  is  that  for  all  purposes  except  that  of  discharging  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  obligations  in  force  (a  proportion  which,  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  ad- 
mitted, is  not  quite  so  small  in  respect  to  total  amount  as  in  respect  to  number,  for 
some  of  those  obligations  are  for  large  sums)  a  gradual  change  in  the  monetary  unit  is  of 
slight  importance,  and  the  only  serious  changes  are  the  short,  sharp,  sudden  ones.  Sta- 
bility is  here  like  seaworthiness  in  the  ship,  of  which  very  little  is  required  to  ride  the 
fllow  tidal  waves,  and  hardly  more  to  withstand  the  great  swells,  but  which  is  called 
into  full  exercise  in  bearing  up  against  the  chopping  sea.  Our  unit  of  value  should 
4Meadily  ride  the  chopping  seas  of  ebbing  and  flowing  commerce. 

An  Appreciating  Standard. 

The  direction  in  which  these  disturbing  forces  act  is  a  question  of  some  Importance, 
«od  is  thought  to  have  more  importance  than  it  has.  Is  there  a  foundation  for  the  doc* 
trine  so  zealously  taught,  that  a  change  in  one  direction  is  hurtful  or  dangerous,  and  a 
change  in  the  other  harmless  or  even  salutary  ?  It  is  quite  true  that  more  complaint 
has  been  made  of  falling  prices  and  appreciating  currencv,  said  and  believed  to  be 
scarcer,  than  of  advancing  prices  and  baser  currency,  creditea  with  being  plentier  and 
**  easier  "—or  at  least  that  the  former  kind  of  complaint  is  always  favored  with  a 
louder  popular  echo — because  the  debtor  has  readier  access  to  the  sympathy  of  hia 
fellows  than  the  creditor  can  ever  hope  for  ;  but  what  reason  can  be  ^iven  in  its  sup- 
port, apart  from  the  appeal  to  prevalent  partiality  ?  The  public  interest,  we  are 
reminded,  is  more  with  the  debtor,  because  social  progress  is  largely  due  to  his  hope- 
fulness and  enterprise.  We  are  even  told  that  "a  market  that  is  constantly  falling  as 
s  result  of  an  appreciating  currency  .  .  .  .  is  perhaps  the  most  deadenmg  and 
bfmumbinff  influence  that  can  touch  the  enterprise  of  a  nation."  Capital  is  dis- 
coaraged  from  production  of  goods  whose  price  is  falling,  drawn  out  of  businesses  in 
whloh  the  community  is  served  and  into  idle  hoarding.  Nor  is  this  the  final  clause  in 
the  chapter  of  Uls,  for  in  a  growing  scarcity  of  money  we  are  to  read  the  doom  of 
civilizatu>n  itself ;  the  good  old  Tory  historian  Alison  being  drawn  upon  for  sonorous 
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demonstrations  that  the  night  of  the  Dark  Ages,  following  the  fall  of  the  Westen 
Empire,  was  brought  about  t)y  a  failure  of  the  money  supply,  and  that  the  modet i 
revival  of  culture  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  quickeumg  of  Europe  by  silver  froo 
Potosi.  The  list  of  arguments  of  opposite  tendency,  favoring  appreciating  money  anc 
the  cre<litor'a  side,  is  very  much  shorter.  The  most  important  of  them  is  the  interes 
of  the  laboring  man,  which  is  unquestionably,  though  too  many  people  fail  to  reiiUzi 
it,  altogether  that  of  the  creditor.  *'  The  creditor  class,"  so  often  portrayed  in  appeal 
to  imaginative  sympathy,  is  made  up  of  corpulent  capitalists,  clipping  coupons  in  lazj 
luxury,  swarming  the  multifarious  pleasure  resorts  alonic  the  Atlantic  coast,  whenevei 
not  in  prosecution  of  their  unblessed  machinatioos  in  Wall  street — the  creditor  class  ol 
sober  fact  includes  as  its  most  numerous  and  practically  most  important  element,  tb( 
scores  of  thousands  of  manual  laborers  whose  wages  are  in  arrears — toiling  men  anc 
women  whose  compensation  has  been  postponed,  or  who  voluntarily  leave  funds  in  thi 
hands  of  their  employers  because  believing  them  safest  there. 

To  this  briefer  showing  of  arguments  the  reply  may  be  in  like  manner  briefer  :  it  ii 
enough  to  say  that  arrears  of  wages,  though  the  amount  of  them  may  reach  a  hugi 
figure  in  the  aggregate,  are  rarely  large  in  any  individual  instance;  and  that  the  tima 
for  which  they  remain  due  are  measured  usually  by  fractions  of  a  month,  rarely  pro 
longed  to  man^  months,  so  that  the  sufferiog  that  would  be  caused  in  any  case  by  i 
depreciating  unit  of  value  must  be,  unless  the  depreciation  were  violent,  inconsider 
able.  To  advocate  an  appreciating  unit  of  value  as  a  measure  of  deliberate  policy,  foi 
the  sake  of  the  advantage  that  would  accrue  from  it  to  the  great  body  of  wase 
earners,  would  be,  moreover,  practically  futile.  Any  movement  of  this  kind,  b] 
which  the  working  man  could  be  benefited,  would  infallibly  be  discounted  to  his  dis 
advantage  beforehand,  by  the  same  management  that  great  manufacturing  firms  noi 
use,  when  they  cut  off  the  profits  which  m<>re  (M^onomical  applications  of  machinen 
would  otherwise  bring  to  their  piece-workmen,  through  successive  reductions  of  theu 
rate  of  compensation .  per  piece.  We  may  depend  upon  it,  the  first  benefits  ol 
social  changes  of  any  kind  are  going  to  come  always  to  those  most  and  not  to  thoai 
least  able  to  foresee  them. 

A  Deprbciating  Standard. 

But  how  about  the  supposed  reasons  for  preferring  a  currency  whose  value  ii 
gradually  sinking  ?  The  advocates  of  such  a  currency  do  not  usually,  it  is  true,  laj 
stress  so  much  on  the  depreciation  as  on  the  greater  abundance  of  the  material  formin| 
the  measure  of  values.  This  is  what  they  delight  in  calling  a  stimulus,  and  its  effecti 
are  indeed  analogous  to  those  of  the  stimulus  physiological.  It  gives  not  strength,  ba 
a  feeling  of  strength;  it  brings  out  energy  for  present  expenditure  by  drafts  on  the  re 
serve,  which  drafts  must  some  time  be  met  in  full  without  default ;  it  may  be  ret} 
useful  in  tiding  over  a  season  of  low  vitality,  but  is  reckless  folly  when  there  is  n( 
abnormal  demand  to  be  met.  Yer^  little  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  instances  fron 
history,  adduced  to  prove  a  high  civilization  the  result  of  an  abundant  gold  and  rilvei 
supply,  simply  because  in  this  supposed  proof,  like  so  many  others  which  the  econom 
ical  inquirer  is  called  on  to  examine,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  reversed.  It  i 
indubitably  true  that  a  higher  stage  of  civilization  will  bring  to  light  and  find  use  fo) 
more  of  the  precious  metals  than  will  a  lower,  and  in  that  truth  we  have  all  the  eZ' 
planation  we  need  for  the  coincidences  exploited  by  Alison. 

The  question  of  business  enterprise  may  be  treated  with  somewhat  more  gravis 
for  enterprise  is  a  blessing  not  to  be  decried,  still  less  to  be  sacrificed,  oi 
even  needlessly  endangered.  But  so  far  as  this  blessing  depends  on  th( 
reward  awaiting  it,  we  must  admit  that  a  gradually  depreciating  currency  will  not 
certainly  insure  it  if  the  depreciation  can  be  foreseen  and  allowed  for  ;  since  the  fad 
is  well  established,  that  interest  is  higher  on  a  depreciating  and  lower  on  ai 
appreciating  capital,  so  that  the  enterpriser  must  pay  out  in  that  way  what  he  makes  ii 
the  other.  Then  how  far  is  it  true  that  a  moderate  tendency  to  depreciate  will  have  Um 
effect  of  keeping  capital  active  that  would  otherwise  be  hoarded,  thus  providing  mon 
work  for  willing  hands  and  more  efficiently  serving  the  community  ?  Phis  is  an  urga 
ment  of  high  plausibility  ;  in  fact  it  might  even  be  admitted  to  have  a  considerable  shan 
of  truth  in  it,  but  that  it  fails  to  take  proper  account  of  the  real  causes  and  conditioiu 
of  hoarding  money ;  for  is  it  not  a  fact  of  experience  that  money  is  kept  idle,  rather  from 
a  fear  of  losing  it  altogether  than  because  the  return  from  its  investment  is  thought  toe 
lowf  We  all  know  that  investments  believed  to  be  unimpeachably  safe,  such  as  the 
bonds  of  a  solvent  government,  never  fail  to  draw  out  monev  that  remains  hidden  fhmi 
others  of  far  fairer  promise  but  of  less  security.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  tend 
ency  appealed  to  in  this  very  argument,  the  attraction  of  money  to  better-paying  intesC< 
ments,  would  be  effective  in  drawing  it  to  even  a  low -paying  enterprise  in  prefeienoo  to 
no  intgegt  at  all,  if  entire  safety  were  assured?  Otherwise  ezpr^ed  :  "The  greatssl 
"^       evil  of  a  dimhiishing  money  supply  is  wrought  through  the  dlsooungenieat 
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of  enterprise,  through  the  diminution  of  legitimate  profits,  through  the  preference  given 
to  all  investments  of  capital  which  result  in  a  fixed  charge  upon  production,  over  those 
which  involve  a  participation  in  the  gains  or  losses  of  active  business."  This  sentence 
ia  quoted  from  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  celebrated  economic  writers  our  country  has 
proiloced,  but  even  the  respect  commanded  by  his  name,  standing  and  work  are  insuffi- 
cient to  give  it  practicil  justification.  The  returns  of  investments  resulting  in  a  fixed 
charge  on  production  depend  inseparably  on  the  returns  of  the  production,  and  must 
necessarily  rise  or  fall  with  them.  Tlie  law  of  demand  and  supply  sufiices  to  prevent 
too  attractive  investments  from  becoming  disproporlionally  profitable.  As  a  matter  of 
ohwrvation,  business  enterprise  is  subject  like  "  animul  spirits"  to  ebbs  and  floods,  all 
aninfluenced  by  the  st^te  of  the  currency — or  rather,  indeed,  moulding  for  itself  a  cur- 
rency in  accordance  with  its  own  unrestrained  caprices— and  the  stronger  the  floods  the 
lower  will  be  the  ebbs.  Etch  in  its  own  way,  our  sad  collapses  of  1837  and  1857  and 
1873  are  all  traceable  to  over-stimulated  business  enterprise,  and  warn  us  unmistakably 
that  even  so  good  a  thing  can  sometimes  be  redundant. 

It  miy  well  be  doubted  wbethcr  an  avowed  and  deliberate  encouragement  of 
debtors  as  a  class  is  good  policy,  notwithstanding  their  enterprise  and  progressive- 
nc89.  The  objection  that  too  much  encouragement  may  make  them  too  enterpria- 
log  and  too  progressive,  is  not  leas  well-founded  than  obvious  ;  but  a  more  serious 
objection  arises  from  inquiry  at  whose  expense  the  encouragement  must  be  hadi 
— what  important  section  uf  the  creditor  class  there  is,  gifted  with  neitlier  the  power 
nor  the  skill  nor  the  knowledge  to  escape  the  consequences  of  money  depreciation. 
Plainly  the  laborer  must  bear  the  expense  of  it,  because  he  alone  is  unable  to  con- 
trive to  avoid  it.  The  capitalist  can  refuse  to  lend,  or  to  extend  loans,  except  at 
higher  interest ;  the  working  man  must  enter  the  market  with  his  only  merchandise,  the 
toil  of  his  hands,  which  must  be  disposed  of  for  what  it  will  bring,  at  once,  or  else  be 
lost.  The  necessity  that  the  laborer  must  suffer  in  his  earnings  when  money  depreciates 
is  all  but  self-evident.  The  fact  that  he  does  suffer  is  clearly  proved  by  Mr.  Atkinson's 
investigations,  and  can  also  be  read  from  the  accompanying  chart,  where  values  in  war- 
time are  reduced  from  paper  to  specie.  Finally,  the  difference  does  not  seem  to  be  vitally 
important,  whether  a  currency  depreciates  as  a  direct  result  of  its  greater  abundance,  or 
frc»m  any  other  cause  whatsoever.  An  increased  abundance  to  which  the  limits  have 
become  evident,  aa  from  the  opening  of  mines  whose  production  has  begun  to  fall  off,, 
is  less  hurtful  as  a  source  of  depreciation  than  one  to  which  no  one  knows  where  to  set 
a  limit ;  but  the  difference  is  of  quantity  rather  than  quality.  The  value  of  money 
could  be  destroyed  as  hopelessly,  and  essentially  In  the  same  way,  by  unlimited  increase 
la  quantity  as  by  unlimited  debasement  in  composition. 

This  assumption,  that  the  good  of  society  might  be  ativanced  by  money  growing 
cheaper,  has  cilled  for  a  much  more  elal>oriite  refutation  than  the  rival  assumption  that 
benefit  is  to  be  had  from  money  growing  dearer.  The  reason  is  merLly  that  the  one  as- 
sumption is  more  frequently  made  than  the  other  ;  not  that  there  is  any  essential  differ- 
ence in  point  of  demerit  Iwtween  the  two.  Whether  it  be  appreciation  or  depreciation, 
every  change  in  the  standard  by  which  values  are  reckoned  is  more  hurtful  than  helpful, 
and  the  chief  consideratirm  determining  the  degree  of  hurtfuhuss  is  that  it  is  greater 
the  more  sudden,  and  less  the  more  gradual  the  change.  But  the  important  question, 
what  is  to  constitute  a  change,  and  how  we  are  to  estimate  the  degree  of  it,  or  even  the 
existence  of  it,  yet  remains  unanswered.  It  need  hardly  be  con fesse<i  that  if  wears 
without  means  of  satisfying  ourselves  whether  a  chjinge  has  occurred,  or  what  kind  of 
a  change  it  is  that  has  occurred,  the  discussion  of  this  subject  must  l>e  lacking  in  prac- 
tical interest. 

STANDARDS  OF  VALUE. 

A  change  in  value,  like  change  of  every  kind,  is  unmeaning  (wcept  in  relation  to 
something  which  is  understood  not  to  change.  What,  in  the  cji-se  of  values,  is  or  ought 
to  be  that  something  ?  This  is  a  question  to  which  wc  give  a  practical  answer  every 
day,  in  terms  of  our  customary  currency.  Precisely  the  same  inquiry,  over  which  we 
thus  puzzle,  is  every  hour  receiving  its  hundred  thousand  answers,  wherever  a  commer- 
cial transaction  is  conducted  or  any  estimate  of  worth  or  price  made.  And  are  those 
hundred  thousand  answers  as  satisfactory  as  the  best  answers  to  which  our  closest  refiec- 
tioQ  can  lead  us  ?  In  all  but  a  simill  minority  of  cases,  yes.  In  all  but  a  very  few  of 
that  minority— perhaps  a  few  doz.'U  out  of  tho  hundred  'th(Misan(i--the  answer,  in  terms 
of  customary  currency,  is  seriously  unsatisfactory  only  when  the  fluctuations  of  that 
currency  are  abrupt  and  violent.  But  of  course  the  true  measure  for  which  we  are 
seeking  ought  to  sutlice  for  thrse  few  exoeptioLal  causes  also,  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of 
cases  for  which  any  accepted  measure  suftices.  Thus  there  was  a  decided  contradictioD 
in  our  estimates  of  the  natural  unit  of  value,  in  the  war  and  reconstruction  days  whei. 
there  were  widest  changes  in  the  factor  that  we  knew  as  *'  the  price  of  gold."  As  this 
price  rose  or  fell,  other  prices  rose  or  fell  with  it,  and  this  had  in  many  ways  the  effect 
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of  a  real  movement  in  values,  for  people  acted  and  felt»  when  the  currency  price  wa 
higher,  as  though  they  were  receiving  a  larger  return  for  their  merchandise^  and  whe 
it  fell  off,  as  though  they  suffered  a  real  loss.  But  for  those  who  dealt  with  other  ooqe 
tries  where  there  were  no  such  fluctuations,  there  was  no  such  reality.  Among  th 
more  reflecting  of  our  people,  even  without  the  evidence  of  foreijtn  trade  to  remim 
them,  there  was  all  the  time  a  sense  that  values  were  not  changing  as  prices  ehang^ 
and  yet,  so  strong  is  the  ten(^ncy  to  look  upon  the  nominal  unit  as  a  true  unit,  few  o 
U8  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  statistical  investigations  can  have  failed  to  see  mor 
than  one  interesting  and  promising  inquiry,  dealing  with  values,  radly  vitiated  by  i 
naive  use  of  the  census  figures  for  1870  as  if  the  **  dollars  "  in  its  tables  had  the  sam* 
meaning  as  those  for  I860  and  1880.  and  as  if  any  conclusions  worth  considcnog  couk 
be  reached  with  regard  to  the  variations  in  biisiness  and  consumption  in  the  two  decade 
before  twenty  per  centum  had  been  struck  off  from  all  the  returns  for  1870.  In  makio| 
this  correction  we  are  practically  accepting  the  gold  standard  as  uniform  ;  and  i 
has  never  been  doubted  that  gold  is  a  better  standard  than  a  mere  promise  of  gold,  x 
probability  of  gold,  whose  value  has  not  only  all  the  uncertainties  attaching  to  gol( 
Itself,  but  in  addition  to  these  the  greater  uncertainties  attaching  to  the  power  and  die 
position  of  the  government  to  make  good  its  promise. 

To  assume  gold  as  intrinsically  the  uniform  measure  of  values,  without  furtbei 
reflection  than  is  founded  on  seeing  it  accepted  in  the  coinage  of  sundry  countrivs,  i 
distinction  which  it  owes  to  the  physical  properties  that  make  it  convenient,  while  tiH 
difficulty  of  procuring  it  insures  us  against  a  glut  of  it :  this  is  only  one  step  in  advana 
of  assuming  that  the  word  "dollar"  always  denotes  the  same  value.  It  U  convenient 
rather  than  convincing.  Undoubtcdiv  we  can,  if  we  please,  arbitrarily  deflne  unifom 
value  as  gold  value,  and  logically  araw  all  manner  of  conclusions  as  ncciessary  c«>n 
sequences  irom  that  definition  ;  out  that  method  is  scholastic  rather  than  scientific 
Value  is  based  on  demand,  and  a  demand  so  essentially  conventional  as  that  for  gok 
would  not  form  a  natural  foundation  of  value. 

Commodity  and  Labor  Standards. 

It  seems  eminently  reasonable  that  the  unit  of  value  should  be  that  which  meets  i 
unit  demand  ;  and  two  ways  of  estimating  tbis  latter  unit— each  of  them  a  species  witt 
varieties — have  been  advocated.  The  first  of  these  is  by  the  comi)08ite  or  tabular  stand 
ard  :  a  number  of  articles  of  general  consumption  is  tak'in  to  form  a  mean  price  ;  thii 
mean  being  either  a  simple  average,  or  one  with  its  components  weighted  according  ic 
estimated  consumption  ;  the  demand  for  a  fixed  amount  of  th  s  average  commodity  ii 
assumed  as  a  uniform  demand,  and  therefore  as  answering  to  a  uniform  value.  By  thb 
reckoning,  if  the  gold  price  of  the  adopted  average  commoditv  falls,  this  is  accepted  ai 
proof  that  the  demand  for  gold  has  relatively  increased',  and  that  therefore  we  ought 
more  properly  to  say  that  the  value  of  gold  has  risen.  In  the  second  way  of  estimatiDg, 
demand  enters  with  a  negative  instead  of  a  positive  sign.  We  deal  no  longer  with  tiM 
good  things  of  this  life  which  man  seeks  to  acquire,  but  with  tne  hardships  he  seeks  tc 
escape.  The  typical  negative  demand  is  the  curse  of  Adam,  and  so  in  the  amounts  ol 
labor  that  this  or  that  commodity  can  command,  we  arc  to  read  its  true  value.  Th« 
value  unit  is  thus,  like  the  great  Joule  unit  of  ph3'sics.  based  on  energy.  By  thisreckou' 
ing.  if  the  gold  price  of  the  adopted  unit  of  human  effort — the  average  of  several  modes 
of  appl.vini;  it  l)eing  used,  to  avoid  variations  merely  casual— if  that  price  rises,  this  it 
aecepted  as  proof  that  the  gold  unit  hu4  lost  part  of  its  power  to  command  humao 
energy,  and  that  therefore  we  ought  more  properly  to  say  the  value  of  gold  hai 
fallen. 

Which  of  these  two  reckonings  is  the  true  one  ?  Each  of  them  in  turn  is  again 
and  again  asHunied  as  though  no  clou  I  rested  upon  its  title.  la  one  popular  treatise  oo 
political  economy— a  work  of  many  excellent  points,  by  the  way — the  tabular  standard, 
obtained  by  averaging  carefully  chosen  prop^mions  of  some  twenty  widely  consumed 
commodities,  receives  the  name  of  the  ** absolute"  unit;  and  there  is  no  lack  ol 
examples  equally  decided  on  the  other  side.l  A  thoughtful  and  skillful  comparisoi 
of  the  two  has  been  made  in  a  paper  on  "The  Standard  of  Deferred  Payments'*  bj 
Prof.  Kdward  A.  Ross,  where  the  questicm  was  divided  into  two:  **('i)  as  to  the 
ultimate  standard  of  value,  (2)  as  to  the  destination  of  the  benefits  of  industrial  pn> 
greaa" — of  which  the  second  may  wifely  be  dismisse*!,  because  its  answer  is  h»gieall> 
mvolved  in  the  first.  According  to  Professor  Koss,  "it  is  not  difficult  to  show  ibal 
the  labor  value  theory  rests  upon  a  faulty  analysis.  A  good  possesses  value  or  impor 
tance  not  on  acrountof  its  past  but  on  account  of  its  future  ;  not  b*cau**c  it  embodK-s 

East  Micrifices,  but  because  it  promises  luture  satisfactions.  ♦  ♦  ♦  As  is  evidence*  1 
y  the  course  of  trade  between  nations  at  different  economic  stages,  values  are  deTer 
mined  not  by  cost  but  by  utility."  It  is  true,  value  is  something  that  looks  forwar;!  and 
not  backward,  and  so  regards  not  the  (H)st  at  which  the  jrood  has  l>ecn  attained  in  appnit.<- 
i:iR  it;   but  however  effective  this  now   geuendly   admitted   truth  may   be  in  over- 

'  The  question  '*  Has  Gold  Apprpc^alf'A  ^ ''  \ft  OL\scv«Msd  in  a  reoent  pamphlet  by  Xr.  G.  C  Jadiaoa 
Aod  juisu'ered  on  the  labor-value  principle  iui\ieuve^U\e. 
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IhrowiDf?  the  doctriDes  of  David  Ricardo,  it  does  not  yet  take  the  life  out  of  the  labor* 
Talue  theory,  for  the  simple  reason  that  that  theory,  or  the  form  of  it  which  concerns 
us  at  present,  really  rests,  not  on  the  '*  faulty  analysis''  which  Professor  lioss  so  easily 
exposes,  but  as  essentially  as  the  commodity- value  theory  on  utility.  It  reckons  value 
Dot  by  the  labor  a  good  has  cost,  but  by  the  labor  that  that  good  will  command,  in 
exactly  the  same  way  that  the  rival  theory  considers  the  commodity  that  will  be  rather 
than  that  has  been  paid,  in  the  same  reckoning  ;  and  utility  enters  the  equation  with  a 
negative  sign,  because  labor  is  precisely  negative  utilitv.  There  is  of  c<Mirse  a  real 
foundation  for  the  contrast  between  "past  sacrifices^'  and  *' future  satisfactions,*' 
iiince  when  we  regard  the  case  of  money  in  the  hands  of  a  wa^e  earner  the  labor 
represuented  by  it  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  past  and  the  commodity  to  the  future— 
this  being  a  consequence  of  the  law  by  which  men  must  earn  before  they  can  spend. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  matter;  the  prudent  wage  earner  always  looks  on 
beyond  the  satisfaction  promised  from  the  commodity  he  would  have,  to  the  cost  of 
replacing  the  money  expended — if  I  buy  this  article,  he  says,  I  must  do  a  day's  or  a 
week's  work  before  I  can  regain  an  equal  power  to  supply  my  wants.  Plainly  then, 
the  order  in  which  money  payments  are  made  should  not  be  regarded  a  vital  point,  in 
fixing  on  a  standard  of  values  or  of  deferred  payments.  Professor  Ross  rightly  treats 
this  question,  affecting  as  it  does  the  equity  between  debtor  and  creditor,  as  mainly 
ethical ;  but  there  is  as  little  equity  in  paying  the  working  man  for  less  labor  than  he 
expended,  as  in  exacting  of  the  debtor  more  commodity  than  he  gave.  Negative  utility 
is  ethically  no  less  important  than  positive. 

If  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  meet  the  attacks  made  upon  the  labor- value 
theory  by  those  committed  to  its  rival,  this  has  not  been  from  any  notion  that  labor  of 
any  kind,  or  even  of  a  great  many  kinds  cleverly  averaged,  gives  us  the  infallibly  true 
standard  of  values.  In  truth,  eitlur  of  the  two  propos^  scientific  measures  of  value, 
if  applied  with  logical  thoroughness — if  subjected,  in  other  words,  to  conditions  that 
really  test  it, — leads  to  a  glaring  absurdity.  It  is  needless  here  to  reiterate  the  familiar 
distinction  between  value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange,  or  the  demonstration  that  one 
of  these  is  not  at  all  proportional  to  the  other.  The  commodity  theory  substitutes  use- 
value  for  exchange -value,  where  the  latter  is  manifestly  the  thing  sought.  It  pays 
close  attention  to  demand  in  its  estimates,  and  none  at  all  to  supply.  The  obligation 
that  might  equitably  have  been  discharged  with  thirty  six  pounds  of  sugar  at  14  cents 
is  not  eouitably  discharged  with  the  same  quantity  at  4  cents,  unless  sugar  is 
tiperiflcally  named  in  it  ;  nor  can  we  pay  it  with  a  pound  of  aluminum  at  60  cents, 
thougrh  the  same  pound  might  very  properly  have  paid  it  when  the  piice  was 
$5.  if  this  is  true  of  sugar  or  aluminum,  why  should  it  be  untrue  of  the  average  of 
twenty  articles,  all  subject  in  greater  or  less  measure  to  the  same  conditions  of  cheap 
ening  production  ?  An  eifective  reiu^Uio  ad  absurdum  of  the  other  theory  has  already 
lieen  indicated  in  one  of  the  quotations  from  the  paper  of  Professor  Ross,  where  he  in- 
sists on  the  important  diiferenccin  the  value  of  the  same  amount  of  labor  ''between 
nations  at  different  economic  stages."  The  principle  wiiich  is  neglected  in  the  proposed 
measure,  is  that  the  value  of  lal'or  depends  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  applied,  to  a  per- 
haps greater  degree  than  on  the  amount  of  it.  bo  far  from  being  economically  the 
same  thing  as  labor  directed  by  high  intelligence,  labor  directed  by  crude  intelligence  is 
something  so  different  that  it  seems  almost  absurd  to  call  it  by  the  same  name.  If  labor 
in  seneralis  now  better  paid  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  this  is  largely— perhaps  alto- 
eel^er — because  in  so  many  trades,  enough  to  beneficially  affect  the  whole,  men  have 
learned  to  give  it  that  better  direction  on  which  its  higher  value  depends. 

Unsatisfactory  as  are  all  the  solutions  hitherto  proposed,  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
direction  in  which  we  c  in  look.  The  uses  to  which  the  customary  measure  of  value  is 
most  largely  applied  are  in  the  purchase  of  commodities,  and  in  tne  requital  of  services. 
It  is  in  those  relations  that  we  most  want  it  constant :  and  how,  then,  can  we  more 
fkuitably  judge  its  constancy  than  by  seeing  that  it  shall  bring  the  same  amount  of  com- 
modity or  the  same  amount  of  service  ?  3laking  exception  of  cases  admitted  to  be  ex- 
treme, and  acknowledging  the  ai)proxiniate  and  relative  character  of  any  results  we  may 
reach,  that  is  about  the  best  that  can  Ini  done.  Averages  may  be  used  to  reconcile 
minor  irregularities,  where  the  quantities  averaged  are  not  too  discordj'nt  ;  and  wages 
may  fairly  be  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  p? ices,  in  makinc:  our  estimate.  There 
seems  to  be  no  valid  ground  for  giving  wages  the  greater  weight,  and  it  has  already 
been  shown  that  they  should  be  allowed  no  less.  In  one  form  the  n  oney  conies  in  and 
in  the  other  it  goes  out ;  its  goings  and  comings  are  equal  in  importance  as  iu  amount. 
But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  combine  waives  and  prices  into  a  composite,  by 
which  all  values  are  to  bo  measured,  for  the  absolute  unit  is  a  chimera.  We 
can  get  along  without  one,  however,  after  a  fashion,  by  applying  the  simple 
principle  that  when  two  articles  change  in  relative  value,  the  change  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  one  whose  demand  or  fuciiity  of  production  has  varied.  Accord- 
ingly, we  can  at  least  be  certain  tU  t  aluminum,  or  petroleum,  or  steel  rails  will 
not  do  as  a  general  measure  of  values,  even  without  determining  precisely  what  will  do. 
In  this  way,  under  all  reservations,  we  may  set  about  the  cousi<lttT«k.Uc>\i  ^1  Wikft.  q^^ssJ\«^ 
whether  gold  or  silver  has  proved  better  adapted  lor  Uie  iMXicXVoii^  ol  ^  ^NasA-bx^  ^>s:^^» 
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the  beglaning  of  the  recent  changes  in  their  relative  value.  We  may  be  unable  to  de> 
viae,  or  even  eerUiQly  to  define,  a  stable  moneiary  BtandBnl  in  any  absolute  senM,  but 
we  can  dettrmiae  whether  the  ooe  or  the  other  nieial  shows  a  nearer  appioacb  to  our 
indeflnite  ideal,  and  even  show  more  or  less  satisfactorily  why. 

8T.iBILITY  AS  SHOWN  BY  STATISTICS. 

The  three  diai^ms  which  present  this  comparison  to  the  eye  are  based  nn  data  from 
the  S'atiatical  Abitract  of  the  Treasury  Department,  for  the  one  at  the  top,  ami  from 
the  Report  on  Wholesale  Prices,  Waffes  and  Transportation  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  1S9S,  by  Hod.  C.  D.  Wright  and  other  omcora  of  government, 
ftnd  collated  by  Prof.  Roland  P.  Faltcoer,  for  the  two  below  it.  The  two  upper  diagram* 
both  relate  to  prices  in  the  United  States,  the  lowest  one  to  Eoglaod.    In  all  of  then 
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the  par  value  is  made  a  mean  proportional  between  silver  and  gold,  so  that  the  two 
metals  vary  reciprocally  with  reference  to  it :  ihey  are  denoted  by  creM^nts  and  circles 
respectively.    The  full  Hue  denot«;s,  in  the  middle  diagram,  Professor  Falkner's  means 
of  all  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  articles  of  the  Senate  report,  weighted  accord- 
log  to  consumption,  while  the  doited  line  is  the  indiscriminate  mean  of  the  fifiy-three 
articles  included  as  '*food"  in  the  same  list.     Corresponding  to  these,   the  upper  full 
line  is  a  njean,  here  unweighted,   of  nineteea  articles  in  general  use — sixteen  of  Ui& 
priies  are  export  rates,  and  three  others  (Ohio  wool,  soft  coal  and  pig  iron)  as  reported 
by  dealers  in  the  Treasury  Abstract.     The  dotted  line  is  a  mean  of  eleven  export  prices 
of  fo<Ki<(.     The  full  line  in  the  lowest  diai^rnm  is  the  general  mean  from  Sauerbeck's  list 
of  articles  :  tbis  is  preferred  because  fuller  and  in   slightly  better  correspondence  with 
the  United  States  figures  than  the  Economitft  list,  which  is  also  added  in  the  broken-and- 
dotted  line,  for  the  most  part  closely  agreeing  with  it.     1  he  lowest  line  of  dots  only  ia 
a  mean  of  tlie  three  columns  headed  **  Vegetable  foods,*'    "Animal   foods"  and  **  Tea, 
Cofifee    and    Sugar"    (the   last    having   half  weight)    in  the  summary  of  Sauerbeck's 
relative    prices.       Brokin    lines    in     the    middle    diagram      show    the     movement 
of    average     wages,     Professor    Falkner    having    weighted    the    means    for   seven- 
teen    out    of    tweuty-one    dififereut     industries,     proportionately    to     tlie     number 
engaged  in  them  according  to  the  Cen'^us.     All  prices  in  the  Senate  report  are   com- 
pared with  those  for  186U.  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason   for  changing  tbis. 
As  the  Tieaswry  Abstract  prices  ^o  no  farther  back   than   186t),   however,   a  different 
date  had  to  be  ch«»seu*  with  tlieui.  and   that  fixed   upon   was  the  mean  of  the  three 
1872-4     In  the  Senate  rep^'^rt,  prices  are  given   in  g(>ld  as  well  as  currency.     The 
Treasury  prices  for  1866  to  '78  are  here  reduced  to  gold  by  dividing  by  the  mean  gold 
premium  fur  each  fiscal  year.     The  ratios  having  been  thus  put  on  a*  gold  basis,  they 
were  reduced  to  the  chosen  mean-proportional  basis  l)y  first  comparing  the  ratio  of  gold 
to  silver  for  each  fiscal  year  (upper  diagram),  each  January  (middle  diagram),  and  each 
calendar     year    (IcT^er     diagram),     with    the    values,     15.78    (f<»r    mean    of    three 
years,    July,    1871,    to    June.    1874),    15.19     (for    January,    lb60),   and    15.29   (for 
whole  year  1860),   respectively;    and   thtn   multiplying  each  gold  price  by  the  square 
root  of  the  correj-pcndini^  ratio  cf  ratios  so  derived      It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while 
to  add  that  the  reason  why  neither  gold  nor  silver  was  chos^'n  as  a  standard  of  value, 
but  a  geometric  mean  o(  the  two,  so  that  the  iIfc  of  value  in  one  of  them  is  exactly 
offset  by  a  pn  poitional  fall  in  the  other,  is  not  because  of  any  notion  llmt  such  a  mean 
hss  any  practical  significance  whattver,  or  ever  could  have,  or  that  it  is  desirable  for 
the  purposes  ('f  any  other  statistical  inquiiy  than  this;  but  simply  because  in  deciding 
between  two  alternatives,  those  alternatives  ought  to  be  treated  asim|>artially  as  pos- 
sible, without  discriminati<m  of  Trojan   and  Tyrian.     Whether  the  gold  or  the  silver 
standard  is  more  nearly  followed,   is  in  these  diagrams  not  a  question  between  curve 
and  straight  line,  but  between  two  cuives  of  opposite  course. 

The  use  of  the  upper  and  lower  diagrams  is  mainly  to  confirm  the  middle  one. 
which  is  best  adapted  for  the  proposed  ttst,  because  founded  on  more  widely  derived 
and  better  digested  data.  It  will  at  once  l>e  seen  that  the  two  upper  curves  of  price 
have  nearly  the  same  relation  to  each  other  and  the  same  general  direction  as  the  cor- 
responding middle  curves,  though  taken  from  an  independent  source,  made  up  of  far 
from  identical  (though  similar)  elements,  and  very  differ<  ntl)  treated.  Both  show  a 
lower  heiyht.  indicatif>g  a  lower  relative  price,  for  the  foods  than  tor  the  other  items 
in  1866,  while  after  1875  the  foods  throui^h  all  vicissitudes  are  decidedly  and  contiou- 
ally  higher.  Notwithstanding  this  divergence,  the  direction  of  both,  af'er  1866.  is 
more  nearly  that  of  the  silver  price  than  of  the  gold  ;  following  the  fi»rmer  even  in 
its  details  until  1880.  and  after  that  l>ee.»ming  sr)mewliat  more  nearly  parallel  to  the 
latter.  But  it  makes  a  significant  difference  wheth«r  1872-4  or  1860  is  taken  as  our  date  of 
reference.  By  choosing  the  former,  as  in  the  upper  diagram,  prices  are  made  to  fol- 
low silver  very  closely  indeed  ;  whereas  the  1860  date  brings  the  prices  of  I  he  Isst 
fifteen  years  to  substantial  uniformity  compared  with  gold.  The  piice-.  urves  for 
England,  at  the  bottom,  agree  in  showing  a  general  dindnution  after  1873.  and  no- 
such  diminution,  but  on  the  whole  an  increase,  before  that  date.  Allowing  for  the 
violent  changes  of  our  civil  war.  iu  market  prices  as  in  many  other  things,  almost  the 
same  words  might  be  used  to  eharflcterize  the  United  States  curve  in  the  middle  dia- 
gram :  only  putting  the  chanire  of  direction  at  about  1870  or  1871,  or  perhaps  even  as 
far  back  as  1866.  instead  of  1878.  The  relation  in  price  between  foodstuffs  and  com- 
modities in  genernl,  is  substantially  the  siime  in  the  Sauerbeck  list  as  in  the  Treasury 
Abstract  list  and  the  fuller  list  of  the  Senate  report ;  the  loods  generally  lower  for  the 
former  half,  and  uniformly  hii^her  for  the  latter  half  of  the  period  CMnsidered.  The 
divergence  of  the  two  from  1863   to  1866  is  abnormally  large,  and  is  fully  explained 


1  A  diwcussion  of  tttese  prices  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Howell,  in  the  Revitiu  of  Revit-aa  for  October,  18B8p 
adopts  1873  as  the  standard. 
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by  the  effect  of  the  sinffle  item,  cotton,  whose  price  was  more  than  four  times  greater 
Sn  1804  than  in  1860.  The  Economist  list  is  generally  in  satisfactory  agreement  with 
Sauerbeck's,  but  its  abnormal  elevation  from  January.  1862,  to  January,  1867,  is  even 
more  excessive,  cotton  being  allowed  a  much  greater  proportional  weight.  The  di- 
vergence after  1886  is  more  troublesome  t«)  explain,  but  it  does  not  8eriou^ily  affect  the 
quesiioQ  b(*fore  us.  The  effort  to  get  hold  of  some  indication  as  to  the  movement  of 
WAges  in  Eagland,  within  the  time  here  covered,  has  met  with  no  success  ;  the  only 
Btatistica  to  be  had  are  scattered,  fragmentary,  desultory,  showing  no  approach  to  a 
continuous  series  for  any  occupition.  Hon.  CSirroll  I).  Wright,  in  calling  attention  to 
A  recent  collection  of  statistical  notes  on  the  suhjeit  by  Mr.  Giffen,  said  that  ii  would 
take  SfYme  m  mths'  1  ibor  of  a  considerHble  clerical  force  to  obtain  from  them  any  j%- 
sult^  that  could  be  used  as  indications  of  progress. 

The  wa-^e  statistics  he-e  dependeci  on  to  show  that  the  movement  in  this  country  is 
not  exceptional,  are  some  scanty  and  limited  returns  of  coal  and  iron-ore  production  in 
France,  and  'rom  thy  cotton  spinniug  and  weaving  industries  in  the  German  Rhine 
Provinces.  The  avenge  annual  wage?^  per  laborer,  as  tubulated  in  the  first  report  of 
our  commissioner  of  labor  (on  Industrial  Depressions),  appear  to  have  been  found  by 
dividing  the  total  wage-payment  by  the  mean  number  of  laborers  ;  and  in  combining 
them,  care  was  taken  to  allow  weights  proportional  to  the  number  employed  ;  dividend 
and  divisor  were  added  separately,  for  a  new  quotient.  No  eombinatiin  of  French 
and  Qermin  figures,  in  mining  and  cotton  working,  was  attempted.  The  results  were 
compared  with  1860  for  gold -price  ratios,  then  reduced  to  a  mean  proportional  l)etween 
ffold  and  silver,  as  already  explained.  Tliey  are  thus  exhibited  on  the  middle  diagram, 
beinu:  dis  imsuished  fro  n  United  States  ratios  by  the  letters  F  and  G.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  course  of  European  wages,  so  far  as  we  can  infer  it  from  these  very  scanty  data, 
corresponds  fairly  well  with  toat  in  this  country,  shown  by  the  heavy  broken  line.  The 
general  upward  course  meets  a  few  interruptions  in  each  line;  these,  in  the  French 
and  German  cases,  may  very  possibly  be  incidental  to  the  Fpecial  industries  examined. 
The  tirst  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  increasins:  compensation  in  this  country  occurs 
during  the  Civil  war.  Wages  nominally  increased  in  those  days,  every  year  ;  but  the 
currencv  in  which  they  were  reckoned  lost  in  value  much  faster  than  they  increased,  so 
that  real  compensation  fell  off  as  shown.  Waifcs.  as  is  well  known,  change  more  slowly 
than  prices  ;  so  that,  as  already  indicated,  a  depreciation  in  the  unit  of  values  makes 
those  who  depend  on  them  the  wor^t  sufferers.  The  price-lines,  it  \^ill  be  seen,  do  not 
show  the  effect  of  depreciated  cuirency  during  the  periori  nearly  so  much  as  the  wage- 
lines.  The  second  exception  marks  the  great  industrial  depression  of  1HT3-78  ;  the  third 
the  minor  depression  of  1884  ;  and  the  fourth,  the  one  wliich  began  in  1890.  and  still 
continues.  In  the  chart,  there  appears  to  be  a  sudden  depression  for  1891  ;  followed  by 
m  rapid  increase,  but  that  appearance  is  due  to  coincident  changes  in  the  price  of  silver. 
Following  the  gold  standard,  and  taking  account  of  relative  importance,  wages  rose 
suddenly  m  1889,  but  became  substantially  stationary  in  1890  and  1891,  and  showed  a 
very  slight  falling  off  in  1892.  The  figures  for  189.4,  if  they  could  be  had,  would  doub^ 
leas  show  a  grievous  downfall. 

Interpretation. 

Now,  in  answer  to  the  question,  which  of  the  two  metals  furnishes  the  better  mone- 
tary standard,  the  diagrams  have  a  great  deal  of  important  information  to  give  us. 
First,  as  to  the  general  run  of  prices  of  commodities  since  1873,  when  the  change  in  the 

gold-to-silver  ratio  first  became  considerable.  The  upper  diagram  shows  that  prices 
ave  followed  silver  and  not  ^old.  The  middle  diagram  likewise,  for  it  is  by  direction 
that  we  must  judge,  not  position.  The  lowest  diagram  shows  the  same  thing  for  Eng- 
land, with  even  greater  emphasis,  general  prices  having  there  fallen  relatively  even  to 
silver;  thoueh  this  is  less  marked  with  the  Eamomint  tban  with  the  Sauerbeck  figures. 
There  is  a  difference  l)etween  fo(xis  and  products  in  general,  the  former  having  had 
less  share  in  the  general  downward  tendency.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
recent  mechanical  improvements,  bringing  greater  economies  of  production  and  trans- 
portation, have  affected  foods  less  than  other  commodities  If  the  use  of  a  measure  of 
values  is  to  preserve  imiformiiy  in  general  prices,  under  such  conditions  as  have 
obtained  since  1873,  then  unquestionably  silver  is  a  better  measure  than  gold.  Xext, 
carryini^  the  limit  bick  to  I860,  we  find  a  noteworthy  difference  in  the  answer.  Asa 
representative  of  prices  about  1860,  as  the  ndddle  di  cram  shows  us.  gold  has  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  answered  very  well  indeed  in  the  United  States.  It  has  the  same  pur- 
chasing power  that  it  had  then,  fnr  more  nearly  than  silver  has.  Hut,  strant^ely  enough, 
the  same  rule  does  not  bold  for  England.  There,  prices  still  follow  silver,  and  keep 
strikingly  close  to  it  if  we  consider  how  careful  that  country  has  so  long  been  to  accept 
only  gold  as  its  measure  of  values.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  difference  ?  A  closer 
inspection  of  the  price  curves  appears  to  confine  it  within  a  few  years.  There  is  no 
very  important  and  lasting  divergence  between  our  curve  and  the  British,  down  to  1862, 
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nor  after  1866  ;  for  such  fluctuations  as  appear  io  either  disappear  again  after  a  fen 
years.  But  between  those  two  dates  tliere  i-i  shown  a  heavy  increase  in  prices  in  thi 
country,  British  prices  for  1866  remaiuing  ahnost  exactly  what  they  were  for  1803 
which  increase  has  not  yet  been  offset  by  a  relative  decrease.  If  tiie  U.  8.  prices  foi 
1866  had  been  held  down  to  equality  with  1862,  and  had  followed  afterward  the  aaoM 
course  they  actually  followed,  they  would  have  lx*cn  very  like  the  British,  and  have  kept 
closely  to  the  silver  line.  The  explanation  of  this  increased  scale  of  prices  in  those 
special  years  is  found  in  our  revenue  legislation,  which  then  underwent  its  most  significaol 
mo'litlcations.  If  we  regard  the  movements  of  prices  in  England,  where  there  hayc 
been  no  overhaulings  of  the  tariff,  hs  the  normal  raovemeiit,  our  conclusion  that  silvei 
has  been  better  atlapted  than  gold  to  exhibit  uniformity  in  prices  of  commodities,  re- 
mains undisiurl)cd  by  the  furttier  extension  of  the  perimi  considered. 

But  a  constancy  over  long  periods  of  time,  it  has  been  already  shown,  is  less  Im- 

Sortant  in  a  monetary  standard  than  a  steadiness  in  opposition  to  shorter  and  sharpei 
uctuations.  There  are  several  cases,  within  the  time  here  covered,  of  sudden  changes 
in  the  relative  price  of  gold  and  silver  ;  these  are  repre^'ented  on  the  chart  by  steeper 
elopes  of  the  gold  and  silver  curves,  which  mutually  approach  or  recede.  Consider 
first  the  years  1875-80,  where  gold  shows  two  rises  and  two  falls  in  value,  and  silver  of 
course  the  reciprocal  changes.  Prices,  as  shown  in  the  middle  diagram,  follow  diver 
with  a  fidelity,  which  in  the  case  of  foods  is  quite  remarkable.  The  upper  diagFAm 
shows  the  same  thiog,  only  the  changes  in  the  commodities  have  a  greater  range. 
English  prices  are  less  decisive  for  this  period,  since  they  seem  to  follow  gold  aboal 
1876  and  silver  about  1879.  Consider  next  the  years  after  1888,  where  the  changes  an 
of  still  greater  range  and  abruptness.  Here  the  price  curves  follow  eold  in  all  thrae 
diagrams,  thus  appearing  to  show  that  these  important  changes  affected  only  silver  and 
not  commodities  in  general  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  was  not  gold  that  altered  in 
value.  It  may  be  claimed  that  this  foil  )wing  of  gold  is  merely  an  evidence  of  the  con- 
servatism of  prices,  taken  iu  connection  with  the  fact  that  our  business  is  done  on  a 
gold  basis  ;  so  that,  if  we  had  regulated  our  prices  by  silver,  they  would  have  been  com- 
paratively uniform  in  that  metal,  while  gold  would  have  appeared  to  be  the  wanderer. 
Professor  Laughiin  insists  that  this  very  question  has  been  recently  tested  in  Santo 
Domingo,  where  the  currency  was  silver,  the  unit  a  M-xican  silver  dollar,  and  yet 
prices  fluctuated  with  regard  to  it,  whenever  its  value  fluctuated  with  regard  to  gold. 
But  this  may  be  taken  as  proof,  not  that  gold  was  inherently  the  steadier  metal,  but 
that  markets  in  Santo  Domingo,  a  region  of  only  400,000  population,  are  too  strongly 
influenced  by  prices  in  this  country  to  show  what  they  would  be  independently.  India, 
a  country  great  enough  to  have  a  market  of  its  own,  does  not  show  the  effecta  noted  by 
Professor  Laughiin.  It  may  reasonably  lie  admitted,  therefore,  that  the  claim  has  some- 
thing in  it,  and  that  the  conservatism  of  prices,  already  mentioned,  after  all  forma  a  &r 
more  important  factor  in  resisting  these  most  dangerous  changes  than  the  choice  of 
the  better  adapted  metal. 

Another  very  i>ignificant  point  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  same  connection. 
The  fluctuations  of  prices  which  run  their  course  iu  short  periods  of  time,  the  very 
fluctuations  against  which  it  mr)st  concerns  us  to  guard  if  possible,  were  even  greater 
before  the  two  metals  so  widely  parted  companv  in  1873— not  only  in  this  disturbed 
country,  but  in  the  comparative  quiet  of  Great  Britain — than  they  have  since  been  by 
either  met^il.  The  food-curves  then  showed  very  little  more  irregularity  than  those  of 
general  prices,  and  the  great  upward  movement  which  followed  the  California  and 
Australia  gold  discoveries,  the  rea(;ti  m  attending  the  commercial  depression  of  18)7, 
the  rise  in  cotton  due  to  our  civil  war,  and  the  effects  of  our  increased  tariffs,  all  oc- 
curred while  the  gold  and  silver  ratio  continued  nearly  uniform.  Were  it  not  for  the 
existence  and  importance  of  this  fact,  it  would*  hardly  have  been  worth  while  to  con- 
tinue these  diagrams  ba(-k  of  187*1  But  the  proof  that  we  here  have,  that  the  greatest 
oscillations  in  price  come  from  causes  with  which  divergence  in  metallic  standards  has 
nothing  to  do.  ought  not  to  bo  overlooked  when  we  are  estimating  the  importance  of 
inquiries  into  metallic  standards. 

To  the  principal  irregularities  of  the  heavy  broken  line,  showing  the  mean  wages 
of  labor,  regard  being  had  to  the  numl>er  engaged  in  the  different  occupations,  atten- 
tion has  already  been  called.  Pas<iing  over  these,  which  are  chiefly  downward  turoa, 
symptomatic  of  our  greater  and  lesser  industrial  depressions,  and  comparing  the  curve 
with  those  for  the  two  metals  since  1878,  we  see  not  a  single  instance  in  which  it  shows 
a  change  in  direction  agreeing  with  that  of  the  silver  curve  for  tbe  same  date  :  while 
its  correspondence  with  the  g«>ld  curve,  even  in  its  minute  changes,  is  as  striking  as  is 
its  general  agreement  in  direction,  whether  we  start  from  1878  or  from  a  remoter  date. 
We  find  the  upward  turn  in  18T7  and  the  curious  alternation  of  higher  odd  years  acd 
lower  even  years  between  1878  and  18><5,  in  the  gold  curve,  faithfully  mirrored  In  the 
wage-curve  ;  as  are  the  downward  turns  of  18S6.  1889,  1890  and  the  upward  turns  of 
1887  and  1891.    If  this  correspondence  be  ascribed  to  the  conservatism  already  spoken 
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of,  which  would  naturally  show  itself  even  more  in  wages  than  in  prices — if  it  be  said 
that  a  negative  proof  is  valueless,  and  that  quotations  habitually  given  on  a  gold  basis 
might  not  unnaturally  show  little  variation  by  compdrl»on  wiib  gold— it  is  clear  that 
no  Such  criticism  will  apply  to  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  gold  changes  but  ex- 
^^eedine  them  in  amount,  to  appreciation  of  wages  relatively  to  golT  while  gold  is  itself 
appreciating.  And  yet  nothing  can  be  clearer  to  the  eye  than  that  that  very  thing  is 
what  wages  have  done  since  the  return  of  peace  to  our  land.  And  just  that  have  wages 
done,  in  Europe  ut  the  same  time— starting  at  a  lower  point,  bringing  up  at  a  lower 
point,  but  following  the  same  general  rate  of  increase.  Manifestly  the  just  measure  of 
wages,  in  the  )  eriod  here  covered,  has  not  been  silver.  If  it  be  desirable  on  any  ac- 
count to  pre.^erve  a  constancy  in  the  compensation  of  labor,  to  provide  that  the  sum 
which  tepresents  so  many  days'  ^ork  at  one  date,  shall  not  represent  fewer  days'  work 
at  a  later  date,  on  that  account  is  silver  inferior  as  a  standard.  Its  c.aims  can  be  up* 
held  only  by  proving  the  total  unfitness  of  human  labor  as  a  measure  of  value,  and 
that  Las  not  been  done. 

The  Gold  Standaud  Inevitable. 

If  the  labor-standard  is  faulty,  as  here  applied  in  testing  the  gold  and  silver  stand* 
ards,  it  is  faulty  by  its  too  great  tendency  to  indicate  depreciation.  This  results  from 
the  fact  that  the  labor  performed  in  a  given  trade  to-day.  whatever  pains  we  take  to 
pick  out  trades  of  the  same  name  and  as  nearly  as  possible  identical,  is  not  precisely 
iue  same  thing  as  the  labor  performed  in  it  tweutv  years  ago.  It  is  different  because  its 
application  is  different.  In  many  lines,  furnished  with  more  effective  tools,  guided  by 
better  educated  minds,  its  proiluct  is  greater  and  there  is  more  to  pay  it  with  for  that 
reason  ;  and  the  rise  of  wages  in  these  lines  brings  about  a  general  advance,  though 
the  intrinsic  quality  of  th&  labor  may  be  unchanged.  On  this  account  the  true  meas- 
ure, supposing  that  measure  de'ermined  by  a  regard  for  intrinsic  quality  and  not  ex- 
trinsic application  of  labor,  would  be  one  by  which  wages  as  here  treated  should  some- 
wh»it  increase.  If  the  commodity -standard  is  faulty,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  faulty  by 
its  tjo  great  tendency  to  indicate  hppreciation.  The  value  of  a  commodity  which  can 
be  supplied  by  the  hundred-weight  becomes  a  very  different  thing  when  the  same  plant, 
force,  enterprise  and  capital  can  supply  that  commodity  by  the  ton.  Though  its  use- 
value  remains  unaltered,  the  depreciation  of  its  exchange- value  is  a  real  phenomenon, 
and  must  not  be  neglected  in  testing  a  proposed  standard.  And  since  there  is  no  valua- 
ble that  has  not  a  wide  range  of  other  valuables  for  which  it  is  capable  of  serving  in 
one  way  or  another  as  a  substitute,  the  cheapening  of  one  of  them,  by  newly  devised 
economieti  in  production  or  distribution,  brings  about  the  cheapening  of  a  whole  group. 
On  this  account  the  true  measure,  supposing  that  measure  determined  by  articles  for 
which  not  <mly  the  demand  but  the  facilities  for  supply  remain  steady,  would  be  one 
by  which  prices  as  here  recorded  should  somewhat  decrease.  In  fine,  the  best  standard 
of  value  would  be  one  whose  changes  were  intermediate  between  those  of  wages  and 
those  of  prices.  Silver  has  represented  prices  well,  though  in  its  very  latest  plunges  it 
is  beginning  to  outstrip  the  general  run  of  articles  in  the  downward  course,  while  it 
diverges  widely  and  hopelessly  from  wages.  Gold,  by  the  same  evidence,  is  rising  a 
little  with  respect  to  prices,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  the  accepted  standard 
ought,  and  at  the  same  time  falling  with  respect  to  wages,  as  there  is  equally  good  rea- 
son to  lielieve  it  ought.  This  appears  to  be  a  thorough  and  impartial  statement  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as  these  data  suffice  to  furnish  them.^  The  champions  of  sil- 
ver are  entitled  to  fair  treatment,  of  which  even  their  predilection  for  the  cumbrous 
name  of  bi-metallist,  and  their  infliction  of  an  even  more  cumbrous  name  on  those  un- 
able to  see  as  they,  should  n^t  deprive  them. 

Tnere  is  a  satisfaction  in  the  conclusion  that,  however  we  may  account  for  it,  the 
mpa^ure  of  values  generally  accepted  among  enlightened  nations  so  happily  combines 
the  qualities  that  the  true  measure  ought  to  possess,  and  this  is  ample  compensation  for 
the  trouble  taken  in  collecting  and  setting  forth  the  evidence  on  which  that  conclusion 
is  based.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  throughout  this  inquiry 
that  the  question  just  considered— whether  gold  does  or  does  not  meet  the  conditions  of 
stability — is  one  that,  however  interesting  it  may   be  fiom  the  point  of  view  of  the 

1  This  conclusion  notwithstanding  the  extended  use  made  of  the  Senate  Report  in  reaching  it,  is 
Slot  shaken  by  ih**  severe  criticisms  to  whioh  that  Keport  ha8  laid  iiseir  open.  'I'he  most  importunt  of 
theite  ciiticiaixis  are,  (1)  that  retail  and  not  wtiolesale  priceH  are  ihe  true  index  of  increased  or  reduced 
cost  of  living,  and  that  the  former  have  fallen  relatively  ietui  or  risen  re'Htively  higher  bince  1800  than 
the  latter  ;  QZ)  that  it  enormously  overstates  the  rise  in  waKe8  by  its  total  omiHsion  of  sucli  important 
■occupations  as  farm  laborers,  and  by  itH  fallacious  metho^ln  of  avernging  flguren  in  the  occupations  it 
includes  The  first  criiicism  counts  m  favor  of  the  gold  and  against  tlie  silver  reckoning.  The  second 
has  the  opposite  tendency  ;  but  agricultural  lab>>r  and  the  t'lumbler  kinds  of  work  not  sufUcientljr 
weighted  m  Prof.  Falkner*s  treatment,  although  their  wages  ha\e  not  risen  to  so  high  an  excess  over 
fflOO  as  be  would  have  us  believe,  are  yet  ksetter  and  not  worse  paid,  by  the  gold  standard,  than  at  ttiat 

data 
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student  or  the  philaothropist,  has  no  necessary  bearing  on  the  practical  question — 
whether  gold  is  or  U  not  destined  to  become,  or  rather  to  remain,  the  universally  re- 
cognized standard  among  peoples  whose  recognition  is  a  matter  of  any  significance.  If 
a  careful  examination  of  the  question  of  stability  had  showed  f^old  to  be  as  inft  rior  to 
silver  as  due  attention  to  the  course  of  wages  has  proved  it  superior— as  inferior,  let  it  be 
admitted,  as  a  consideration  of  prices  only,  since  186(5,  would  show  it — the  conclusion 
would  remain  yet  unshaken,  that  the  future  belongs  to  gold.  Better  to  understand  how 
this  mny  hos  l^t  us  consider  an  illustration  from  another  branch  of  economics.  About  a^ 
century  a^o.  the  power-loom  and  spinning- jenny  came  into  use,  also  the  improved  steam 
engine  The  united  effect  of  these  was.  as  has  been  often  explained,  to  make  certaio 
production,  particularly  that  of  cloth,  more  profitable  when  done  in  large  quantities, 
and  thus  to  establish  tiie  factory  system,  breaking  up.  for  purpose  of  general  use,  the 
older  methml  of  home  production — production  in  small  quaniiiies,  at  places  wide  apart. 
Watt  and  Elargreaves  were  followed  by  inventors  only  less  well  known,  all  working  to 
the  same  end  :  to  build  up,  ai»trrandizo  and  consolidate  the  factory,  to  enlarge  and  con- 
dense the  town.  The  results  of  the  change,  in  amount  of  cloth  produced  per  human 
producing  unit,  have  tjcen  mighty,  but  its  effects  on  the  minds,  manners  and  morals  of 
the  workers  are  open  to  grave  question.  Are  men  better  for  being  packed  in  t-uch  close 
masses,  so  reduced  to  appendages  of  the  machines  they  run  ?  How  do  the  smoke,  filth 
and  bad  air  of  huge  factories  and  the  towns  where  they  necessarily  aggregate,  compare 
in  healtlifuluess  with  sky  and  field  and  home  ?  These  questions  have  often  been  asked, 
and  male  a  serious  impeachnunt  of  the  factory  system.  But  another  question  has 
always  arisen,  which  has  remorselessly  swept  all  these  aside  :  even  if  the  abolition  of 
factories  should  be  proved  desirable  on  all  these  counts,  is  it  practically  possible  ?  Id 
face  of  that  inevitable,  inexomble  question  every  humanitarian  or  philosopher  is  driven 
from  the  discussion — unle8s  it  be  Mr.  Ruskin.  In  simple  truth,  the  social  force  which 
has  been  set  at  work  in  building  and  driving  these  factories  has  irrown  too  strong  to  be 
controlled  by  any  social  force  which  discussion  can  set  at  woik  to  fight  them.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  exists  in  the  case  now  under  consideration.  Gold  has  supplanted 
silver  as  a  standard  throughout  the  countries  which  make  any  large  use  of  money,  be- 
cause economy  has  compelled  it  ;  and  that  compulsive  force  has  by  this  time  grown  too 
strong  to  be  counteracted  or  controlled  by  any  question  we  may  raise  of  its  superiority 
or  inferiority  to  silver  in  carryini?  out  the  demands  of  ideal  justice.  It  is  not  contendea 
that  things  ought  to  be  thus,  so  much  as  that  they  are  thus. 

A  DOUBLE  STANDARD  A  SYSTEM  OF  "PUTS." 

No  treatment  of  monetary  standards  can  have  any  claim  to  completeness  if  it  ne- 
glect to  make  respectful  mention  of  the  system  of  "  puts,"  and  to  inquire  how  fur  the 
introduction  of  puts  is  an  aid  to  the  just  performance  of  contracts,  or  an  improvement 
to  the  general  financial  scheme.  The  put.  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  explain,  is  a  bar- 
gain which  binds  one  side  and  leaves  the  other  free.  Doe  gives  a  put  by  agreeing  to  pay 
at  such  a  time  such  a  sum  for  such  a  quantity  of  some  article — generally  a  speculative 
stock— provided  Roe  chooses  to  sell.  Roe.  who  holds  the  put,  is  himself  under  no 
obligation.  This  practically  amounts  to  a  bet  on  the  price  of  the  stock,  in  which  if 
Doe  loses  he  forfeits  the  difference  between  the  named  price  and  the  matket  price,  be 
that  much  or  little  ;  while  Roe's  forfeit  is  in  any  case  the  considerntion  of  his  option, 
which  is  usually  cash  paid  lo  Doe.  The  point  of  chief  importance  for  present  purposes 
is  that  the  option  is  n  't  obtained  by  Roe  for  nothing.  Whatever  is  worth  having  must 
as  a  general  rule  be  paid  for,  and  no  one  expects  to  have  a  put  given  him  giatis. 

As  applied  to  the  monetary  standard,  the  i>ut  system  allows  a  pecuniary  contract  to 
be  discharged  by  an  option  between  two  metallic  expressions  of  vafueat  a  predetermined 
ratio  ;  that  is  it  involves  a  species  of  bet  un  the  relative  market  price  of  the  two  metals. 
If  the  advocates  of  puts  in  monetary  contracts  were  content  to  have  them  permitted  for 
those  desiring  to  enter  into  agreements  of  that  kind,  there  might  be  none  to  take  the 
field  against  them  ;  but  when  it  is  seen  that  their  object  is  something  more  comprehen- 
sive, to  connect  this  form  of  speculation  universally  with  every  contract  involving  a 
future  payment  of  money,  whatever  may  be  the  intention  or  disposition  of  the  contract- 
ing parties — then  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  enter  a  protest.  This  protest  need  not  leave 
out  of  view  the  fact  that  all  contracts  for  future  paA  ments  involve  a  speculative  element 
inseparable  from  such  uncertainty  jis  may  attach  lo  the  constancy  of  the  standard  of 
pavment,  nor  the  fact  that  the  option  which  it  is  proposed  to  allow,  lo  one  of  the  parties 
only,  is  expected  to  make  the  contract  more  equitable  and  even  between  them  ;  it  need 
only  speak  of  this  law-imposed  put  as  a  needle>s  complication  of  something  that  ought 
to  be  as  plain  and  easy  as  possible,  and  as  a  piece  of  unvarnished  paternalism.  It  might 
also  point  out  that  such  an  imposition  is  no  favor  whatever,  in  the  long  run,  even  lo  the 
class  it  is  especially  devised  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  :  for,  just  as  other  puts  are  sold 
and  not  given,  so  these,  if  there  is  anything  in  them  of  value  to  the  possessor,  can  only  be 
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had  by  his  paying  the  cost.  The  payment  will  prolmbly  take  the  shape  of  higher  inter- 
est charge — that  being  the  general  accompaniment  of  all  forms  of  uncertainty  that  a 
loan  will  he  fully  repaid— or  else  it  will  be  what  comes  to  practically  the  same  thing,  a 
shortening  of  the  supply  and  greater  difficulty  iu  the  obtaining  of  loanable  capi'al.  One 
of  the  alternative  siandariis  of  value,  indeed,  is  quite  as  likely  to  grow  cheaper  by  un- 
foreseen as  by  ezpecteil  causes,  and  the  prudent  louder  will  always  guard  himself  against 
every  rinic,  in  the  terms  on  which  he  grants  his  loan  ;  so  that  the  borrower,  who  is  put 
at  additional  charge  for  insurance,  in  the  shape  of  higher  interest,  against  that  very 
cheapening  of  the  alternative  metal  which  is  expected  to  delight  all  hoirowers,  must,  in 
case  no  such  cheapening  comes  to  pass,  be  only  a  loser  by  the  option  allowed  him. 

When  the  market  price  of  either  metal,  the  debtor  holding  an  option  between  two, 
goes  below  the  desis^imted  ratio,  that  metal  becomes  the  standard  of  values.  While 
this  state  of  things  lasts,  the  other  metal  is  not  in  any  real  sense  the  standard,  but  that 
standard  will  be  something  that  rises  and  falls  with  all  Auciuations  of  the  cheaper 
metal,  so  lonir  as  none  of  those  fluctuations  carries  its  price  al)ove  the  ratio  fixed.  In 
the  changes  since  1873.  therefore,  if  the  law  had  decreed  gold,  or  fifteen  and  one-half 
or  sixteen  times  its  weight  in  silver,  impartially,  to  be  the  st  am  lard  of  deft  rred  pay- 
ments, the  facts  of  business  wotild  have,  been  in  all  respects  as  if  silver  alone  had  been 
made  the  standard,  with  no  option  at  all.  This  is  not  doubted,  but  associated  with  it 
is  an  interesting  question,  as  to  which  the  widest  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  If  silver 
bad  been  made  the  standard  m  )ney,  in  the  countries  for  which  these  diagrams  of 
prices  were  made,  would  its  value  relatively  to  other  a» tides,  ^n<i  ^old  especially,  have 
taken  a  course  anything  like  that  it  did  take  ?  The  advocates  of  a  nominally  alterna- 
tive standard,  or  of  puts  in  numetary  contracts,  or.  if  they  prefer,  bimetalli-ts,  main- 
tain with  great  energy  that  the  relation  of  silver  to  gohi,  at  least,  would  have  been  In 
that  case  very  different.  The^v  appeal  to  the  course  of  the  two  metals  from  1850  to  1857^ 
•bowii  in  its  relation  to  prices  on  the  chart.  The  unparalleled  increase  of  the  gold 
supply  which  ttien  occurred  ha  t  n  >  further  effect  on  the  ratio  than  to  bring  down  the 
gold  value  from  about  15.8  to  about  15.8,  a  difference  just  perceptible  at  the  extreme 
feftof  the  chart,  even  the  hii^hest  quoted  price  of  silver  at  any  time  in  London,  62},  yet 
giving  a  commercial  ratio  a  little  above  15.  Such  an  insensibility  is  without  precedent, 
even  in  the  history  of  money  metals.  A«<cribing  it  to  the  legislation  of  a  fixed  ratio  by 
France,  it  is  easy  to  argue  that  if  that  country  had  held  as  drnily  to  its  coinaii^e  system 
after  1873.  the  commercial  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  could  in  like  manner  have  been  kept 
steady.  We  might  have  seen  a  phenomenon  like  that  shown  in  these  diagrams  trom 
185')  to  1857,  a  sharp  rise  in  prices,  indicating  a  greatly  diminished  purchasing  power 
in  money  of  both  kinds,  but  no  Mgniflcant  change  in  the  ratio  of  t tie  metals  to  each 
other.  There  f^eems  to  be  no  good  reasf)n  for  denying  any  part  of  this  claim,  except  the 
reason  alleged  for  the  steadiness  of  gold  after  the  California  discoveries.  If  the  lawa 
h>ui  held  the  two  meials  to  a  fixed  ratio  as  legal  tender,  and  if  those  laws  had  lieen  car- 
ried out,  there  could  have  been  no  such  chanire,  and  all  the  inconveniences  we  have 
suffered  therefrom  couM  have  had  no  existence.  Very  similarly,  we  miuht  say,  if 
the  factory  system  were  abolished  by  a  statute,  and  if  that  sUitute  were  obeyed,  the 
evils  of  that  system  would  not  exist.  The  two  propositions  are  equally  undeniable,  and 
about  equally  practical. 

PRACTICABILITY  OP  BIMETALLISM. 

There  is  no  lack  of  able  essays  and  treatises  in  advocacy  of  the  monetary  system 
known  as  bi-metallism.  Mr.  E.  T  Peters  a  few  years  ago  insisted  strongly  on  three 
p'»int8,  among  others:  that  restricting  the  monetary  use  of  either  metal  was,  in 
effect,  restricting  the  supply  of  money,  and  throwing  too  much  work  on  what 
remained;  ttiat  any  ratio  of  value  legally  established  (say  15 1^  to  1)  would  neces- 
sarily become  that  of  marginal  cost  of  proiiuction  ;  and  that  international  agreement 
was  essential  to  successful  bimetallism.  Earnest  and  eloquent  have  been  its  partisans 
in  more  than  one  country  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  pleas  in  its  favor  have  swollen  to 
the  dimensions  of  volumes.  But  it  seems  sutflcient  to  take  a  recently  published  pam- 
phlet. *  Bi-metallism,  a  Tract  for  the  Times,  by  Frances  A.  Walker."  as  an  epitome  of 
the  entire  argument.    Certainly  nothing  could  be  fairer  than  General  Walkers  opening : 

••  Three  gucceMive  questions  are  involved  In  the  TJroblem  of  bimetallism.  First,  is  It  ecopoml- 
eally  drsirable,  and  this  in  a  high  decree  ?  Second,  is  it  economically  practicable— that  ii>,  if  the 
STStem  were  set  up,  would  it  work  8uc<:essfully  under  thft  normal  operation  of  the  principle  of  self 
Iiit<»re8t,  without  any  help  from  philanthropy  or  public  spirit  or  patrlotlsir  .  .  .  .  ?  Third,  is  it 
politically  and  diplomatically  possible— that  is,  can  the  consent  and  co  operation  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  nations  be  secured  to  set  up  and  sustain  the  system,  if  indeed  it  be  economically 
practicable?" 

Qeneral  Walker's  second  question  is  admirably  stated,  but  his  discussion  of  it 
gives  no  satisfactory  answer.     To  summarize  in  a  few  sentences: 
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**  Law  cannot  affect  values,  much  I^s  control  them,  except  as  it  sets  some  economic  force  in 

motion This  was  exactly  what  France  did  by  the  law  of  1808,  which  establiabed  thm 

Oimetallic  system.  .  .  ,  .  Tliis  system  accomplished  lis  purpose  to  a  degree  which  it  truly 
marvelous  when  one  considers  the  tremendous  T>ower  of  the  lorces  by  which  it  was  unexpectedly 
^Msailed.  As  before  stated,  in  1803  about  three  dollars*  worth  of  silver  was  bemg  produced  for  every 
dollar's  worth  of  gold.  In  180V)  began  that  long  series  of  revolutions  and  rebellions  in  Mexico  and 
Spanish  South  America  which  des'royedthe  mining  industry  of  those  countries,  so  that  silver  pro- 
duction  fell  off  with  trightful  rapidity.    Then  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Ural  Mountains  and  in  the 

Auriferous  sands  of  Siberia In  1848  came  the  discovery  of  the  marvelous  gold  fields  <tf 

California  ....  and  only  three  vears  later  ....  of  Australia.  Within  twelve  years  th« 
atock  of  gold  in  the  hands  of  civilized  men  was  literally  doubled  I  .  .  .  .  The  part  which  the 
French  system  played  during  the  seventy  years  covered  by  this  narrative,  especially  during  the  gold 
<ieluge.  has  beeu  acknowledged  in  the  fullest  manner  by  gold  monometallists  of  the  highest  author- 
ity. [Qjotations  from  Jevons  and  Baget>ot  follow.]  .  -  .  .  'In  all  the  crises  that  have  arisra.  at 
epochs  so  diverse,  in  circumstance<4  so  different,  one  sees  the  Bank  of  France  less  distressed  than  the 

Bank  of  England WemayafTlrm  without  rashness  that  the  French  monetary  system  is 

not  without  influence  in  the  resu'.t.'  [M.  Denormandie.l  ....  The  three  great  purposes  of 
bimetallism  are.  as  we  have  stated  them :  first,  the  establishment  of  an  approximate  par  of  exchange 
between  gold-using  and  i^ilver-using  countries  ;  second,  a  higher  degree  of  stability  in  the  money- 
mass  compounded  of  the  two  metals  than  would  be  attainable  under  monometallism  ;  third,  to  pre- 
vent the  disastrous  results  which  might  otherwise  follow  the  depreciation  or  appreciation  of  one 

of  the    mer.als   through    its  increasing    abundance    or   scarcity So    long   as    France 

secured  these  great  benefits  to  mankind  no  one  but  the  French  ....  had  the  r^ht  to  object 
to  this  alternation  of  gold  and  silver  in  their  currency  ;  but  they  did  not  do  so.'* 

To  understand  rightly  the  circumstances  under  which  the  French  coinage  of  1808 
•was  enacted,  we  ought  to  have  under  our  eyes  Dr.  Soetbeer's  table  of  the  mean  gold- 
to-silver  commercial  ratio  for  each  year.  This  ratio,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
century,  was  under  15.  It  was  slightly  over  that  figure  in  1748  and  in  1790,  between 
which  years  there  is  but  one  break  in  the  run  of  14*8  which  denote  the  whole-number 
part  of  the  ratio.  Professor  Laughlin  has  testified  to  the  exactness  with  which  the 
ratio  was  fixed  at  15,  when  this  country  first  began  coining  in  1792.  By  1803,  15X  had 
•come  to  express  the  same  thing  as  exactly.  The  ratio  still  increased  for  a  while, 
irregularly  ;  a  few  16's  appear  in  the  table  from  1808  to  1813.  Is  any  doubt  enter- 
tained in  any  reasoning  mind  that  this  important  relative  increase  in  the  value  of  fioXd 
from  1790  to  1813.  was  due  to  the  fact  adduced  by  General  Walker,  that  at  that  time 
•'about  three  dollars' worth  of  silver  was  being  produced  for  every  dollar's  worth  of 
l?old  ?  "  And  if  rising  production  and  falling  price  were  cause  and  effect,  was  not  the 
cessation  of  the  effect  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  cause,  when  the  disturbances  in 
Spanish  America  began  in  1809?  If  silver  production  had  kept  to  the  figure  it 
reached  in  the  first  years  of  the  century,  it  appears  altogether  probable  that  this  depre- 
ciation would  have  continued,  that  the  French  bimetallic  system  would  before  long 
have  collapsed  as  totally  and  hopelessly  as  our  own  first  bimetallic  system,  and  that  the 
French  surrender  of  1874  would  have  come  when  ours  came  in  1834.  From  that  fate 
the  French  system  was  saved  by  the  diminished  silver  production,  which  thus  proved, 
instead  of  a  force  that  *'  assailed  "  it,  really  the  force  that  sustained  it.  The  fall  in  the 
price  of  gold  in  1850,  happening  as  it  did  when  the  coinage  of  France  had  become  almost 
•exclusively  silver  and  her  bank  reserve  was  eleven  twelfths  in  that  metal,  when  gold  had 
•disappeared  from  general  circulation  and  commanded  a  premium  at  the  Elxchange, 
gave  her  bimetallism  a  new  lease  of  life.  But  for  a  few  years  only ;  its  failure  was 
practically  acknowledged  when  the  country  consented  to  use  debased  metal,  coined  on 
government  account  and  redeemed  by  the  government,  for  her  small-change  silver  ;  bo 
that  its  subsequent  abandonment  (under  the  name  of  suspension)  was  natural  enough. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  forces  which  assailed  the  French  system  with  such 
•*  tremendous  power,"  but  which  were  successful lyresised,  were  all  of  them  forces  that 
tended  to  arrest  the  downward  movement  of  silver.  In  the  presence  of  a  force  that 
hastened  that  movement,  bi-metallism  succumbed  without  a  struggle.  With  the  nature 
of  the  force  that  thus  brought  it  low,  we  need  not  long  detain  ourselves.  General 
Walker  hotly  insists  "that  it  was  silver  demonetization,  and  not  silver  production, 
which  caused  this  tremendous  effect ; "  but  the  reconciliation  of  this  view  with  that  of 
**  the  tremendous  power  of  the  forces,"  etc.,  quoted  above,  and  with  his  admission  that 
supply  as  well  as  demand  affects  all  prices,  may  be  left  to  him.  He  hurls  his  wrath 
against  the  Germans  as  chief  sinners  in  this  "demonetization"  movement,  not  even 
once  alluding  to  our  own  Mint  Act  of  1873  as  "the  crime  of  the  age."  The  fall  of  silver 
was  certainly  co  incident  with  tiiese  demonetizations,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  started 
immediately  from  them,  but  even  so  we  may  ascribe  it  to  increased  production  without 
any  misgivmgs,  just  as  we  miirht  ascribe  the  fall  of  an  unsafe  building  to  its  unsafely, 
even  though  we  saw  it  pulled  down  by  the  building  inspector.  Whether  it  was  G^erman 
or  American  breath  that  overturned  this  house  of  cards,  need  not  greatly  concern  us. 
Since  "  law  cannot  affect  values,  much  less  control  them,  except  as  it  sets  some  ecoQ« 
omic  force  in  motion."  the  "  tremendous  effect"  of  demonetization  laws  has  been  ex- 
plained by  their  cutting  down  the  monetary  demand  for  silver;  but  this  supposed 
force  did  not  exist.  More  silver  was  coined  in  1876  to  1880,  according  to  Dr.  Soetbeer*s 
tables,  than  in  any  preceding  five-year  period.    The  amoimt  has  since  diminished,  bat  b 
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•till  higher  than  before  1866.  Whatever  the  reason  for  the  decliDe  was,  however,  that 
reason  was  and  has  reroaiDed  sufflcient  for  France.  Monetary  theorists,  the  world  over, 
may  ascribe  to  tliat  country  what  power  they  please,  over  commercial  ratios,  but  its 
own  rulers  are  under  no  delusions. 

Yet  it  is  not  abstird  to  credit  Franco  with  havin;;^  shown  some  power  over 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  in  re^^intiDg  and  alleviating  its  changes,  down 
to  the  opening  of  the  Comstock  era  in  18T0.  Some  slight  power  it  may  have 
shown,  perhaps,  even  though  the  claim  now  aod  then  made  by  people  imperfectly  ac- 

amiintea  with  the  facts,  that  '*  between  1803  and  1878  it  mainlHined  fur  the  whole  world 
ie  ratio  of  15i  to  1 '*  is  inndmissible.  i  But  since  it  is  at  best  a  matter  of 
Cf>n]ecture  how  far  the  falliog  off  in  silver  prmiuction  after  1809  would  have 
lowered  the  gold  ratio,  how  fnr  the  stibsequent  recovery  would  have 
increased  it.  how  far  the  California  and  Australia  discoveries  would 
havo  lowered  it  again,  and  how  far  the  reduced  yield  fnim  these  rich  stores,  accom- 
pMiied  by  a  steadily  iocreasing  silver  yield,  would  have  restored  it— effects  all  plainly 
traceable  in  the  mtio  as  it  is— how  much  more  strongly  traceable  they  would  have  been 
tf  France  had  left  the  metals  to  their  fate,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  with  any  approach  to 
certainty  what  the  exact  influence  of  France  was.  The  violent  clian<;es  in  the  ratio 
tiDce  France  gave  up  her  bimetallism  arc  not  a,  sufflcient  answer;  for  if  those  changea 
have  been  uprecedented  in  their  rapidity  and  extent,  the  increased  silver  output  since 
the  Comstock  discovery  has  been  equally  unprecedented.  It  is  tiuc  that  there  had  been 
unprecedented  gold  discoveries  just  Ikj fore,  which  were  prevented,  by  France  or  b^'some 
cause,  from  lowering  the  ratio  below  1.*};  but  this  brings  us  t^>a  point  that  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  analysis  of  bimetallistic  authors,  namely,  the  difference  in  the  kind  of  de- 
mand filled  by  gold  and  by  silver  in  this  nineteenth  century.  For  vcrysmiill  payments^ 
silver  is  of  course  indispensable;  but  that  is  a  demand  soon  snti^flcd.  For  iHrge  pay- 
ments there  is  a  preference  for  gold,  which  increases  with  the  size  of  the  piyment  to  be 
made:  so  that,  on  sccount  solely  of  superior  convenience,  there  is  a  hi^htr  gold-ratio  in 
countries  where  business  is  done  on  a  wholesale  scale  and  payments  are  large,  and  also 
an  increasing  ratic  in  the  same  countries  as  business  operations  grow  wider.  The  dif- 
ference in  demand  grows  stronger  with  higher  civilization,  fordifft-rentiationof  function 
is  a  distinctive  mark  of  evolution.  In  view  of  this  increaMng  preference  for  gold,  a 
cause  whose  efficiency  cannot  be  doubted,  we  have  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  sur- 
prising insensibility  shown  bv  this  ratio  to  the  gold  discoveries  in  1848,  and  its  marked 
aenHibility  to  those  of  silver  about  1870.  This  examination  of  facts  is  worth  the  making, 
because  it  enables  us  to  account  in  a  perfectly  consistent  and  probable  way  for  every 
phase  of  the  gold  to-silver  ratio  that  the  century  has  seen,  without  crediting  the  French 
monetary  system  with  any  decisive  share  in  prodticing  or  controlling  them.  So  far  as 
positive  proof  exists,  we  have  as  good  reason  for  denying  as  for  asserting  that  system's 
influence.  The  part  played  by  Fn«nce  may  have  been  nothing,  or  something, 
or  anything  short  of  everything ;  we  cannot  denumstrate,  but  only  estimate; 
and  even  General  Walker's  **gold  monometallists  of  the  highest  authority" 
do    'jot    commit     anybody     but    themselves.      A    combination    of    nations    might 

ETLaps  have  more  power  than  Fniuce  alone  to  fix  a  ratio,  but  it  would  also 
elude  more  elements  of  weakness:  national  jealousies  and  rivalries,  w^hich  would 
lead  some  to  shirk  a  work  of  this  kind,  who-te  benetits  were  to  be  common  to  all,  while 
the  cost  would  have  to  fall  on  each  separately — would  lead  others  lo  suspect  their  part- 
ners of  shirking — and  so  on,  until  the  agreement  fell  asunder  by  its  own  weight.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn,  since  the  best  evidence  offered  to  prove  international  bimetallism 
economically  practicable  is  the  example  of  France  since  1808,  is  that  the  proof  is  not 
sustained. 

A  few  words  on  the  alleged  benefits  of  bi-metallic  coinage.    That  of  a  "  par  of  ez- 


i  Yet  that  claim  Is  repeated  by  the"  hi-metalliKt  members  of  the  German  Silver  Commission," 
declaration  **  in  rn^urdtMi  t>y  Prt^sidfut  Andrews  as  one  of  the  mont  toilinK  and  weighty  sum- 
I  of  the  case  for  bi-iiictnlHsin  that  has  ever  l>eeu  niaMc/*  These  Commissioners  also  discover  ao 
''Increased  power  of  e<>miK.'titi<»n  "  m  ehenp-moiiey  countries  :  *•  In  proportion  as  their  ►•ilver  or  paper 
kwea  in  power  lo  buy  Kold,  these  countries  enjoy  in  efTect  n  hifrh  ex|>ort.  preminm  ^*— as  though  reoeiv> 
Inir  leas  rerum  for  their  pro<luctive  lalMirKf^ve  them  a  real  ailvantAKe.  The  declaration  further  de* 
Clares  :  "The  attempt  to  refer  this  lowerinjr  in  the  j^eneral  level  of  prices  [since  1873]  to  other  causes, 
lylnfc  outside  the  coinage  system,  for  instance  to  cheapening  and  improvement  in  means  of  comrouni- 
cation,  to  the  perfecting  of  pr(M-eKS4Mi  and  machines  for  the  priMlnction  of  gotnls,  etc  .  must  be  con- 
ildered  a  failure,  for  the  reason  that  tin*  wime  causes  were  present  in  the  same  strength  during  the 
twwity-year  period  before  18^3"— which  tiiey  were  not.  The  dev«»lopment  of  the  B«»8femer  process 
belongs  almost  altogether  to  the  later  f>eriod.  Average  fn'ight  rates  i>er  ton-mile  on  seven  imi>ort- 
ant  railways  were  1.89  cents  in  IKM  ami  Init  O.TScents  in  IWW.  (See  Senate  Keiwrt.  page  615)  The 
fsctthat**  wages  have  Increased  in  i>ric»' Is  without  weight  because  ....  wages  risi'!  with  the 
elcivatioQ  of  the  standard  of  life  in  the  <liflr»>rent  classes  of  the  population  ''—which  they  do,  lust  as 
Ibe  boy  grows  larger  when  he  com»*s  to  wear  largt-r  clothe**.    Th«*  conclusion  appears  to  he  tnat  "a 

►le  ratio  mfarht  be  maintained  IK  the  nations  we  have  aMuderl  to  [(ireat  Britain,  the  Unitctl  Static, 


•table 

ratio.**  Doubtless.  (Translation  by  Tres.  E.  IJ.  Andrews  in'  AVt'/t  :*»  of  Rfvic^us  for  September,  TstH. 


Oermanr  and  the  Latin  Union]  wen*  to  accept  and  strietly  a<lhere  to  Jii-metajlisin  at  the  su^gest«d 
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change  between  gold-using  and  silver  using  countries"  is  real,  and  of  no  slight  impor- 
tance. It  is  of  just  ttie  same  nature  as  tliat  of  a  steady  price  of  cotton,  from  the  recent 
loss  of  which  some  parts  of  our  c  >untry  have  so  greatlv  suffered.  If  bi-metallism  it 
economically  practicable,  we  might  doubtl&«  expect  iuU  benedt  from  it;  if  not,  we 
«hall  be  compelled  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  fluctuating  silver,  as  we  have  reconciled  our- 
4Belves  to  fluctuating  cotton.  ''To  prevent  the  disastrous  results  which  might  otherwise 
follow  the  depreciation  or  appreciation  of  one  of  the  metals."  is  what  this  device  would 
Ao  for  us  most  imperfectly.  A  scarcity  of  one  metal  or  a  greater  abundance  of  ibe 
other,  it  would  tend  to  check  by  throwing  the  ottlc-e  of  currency  on  the  second,  of 
course.  If  this  happened  to  be  followed  by  an  opposite  state  of  things,  the  remedy 
would  apply  itself  automatically;  but  how  if  it  were  followed  by  more  of  the  same 
«tate  of  things,  if  the  scarcer  metal  grew  still  scarcer,  or  the  plentier  one  more  pl<  ntiful? 
Tue  remedy  would  then  have  been  already  applied,  and  would  be  no  longer  available. 
There  is  no  reason  why  things  should  take  the  flrst  course  rather  than  the  second,  though 
Oeneral  Walker's  claim  that  his  system  would  result  **  in  establishing  an  alternating 
circulation,"  is  evidently  founded  on  some  conception  that  they  would.  To  the  claim 
of  greater  stability,  that  "  with  bimetallism,  shocks  in  trade  come  less  often,"  the  ex- 
ample of  France  is  again  brought  for  support.  Unquestionably  that  country  has  had 
fewer  and  less  serious  flnancial  disturbanees  than  this  country,  or  than  England.  Bat 
when  we  remember  that  the  French  do  business  more  for  cash  and  less  for  credit  than 
"we  do,  and  that  they  are  exceptionally  particular  to  keep  a  strong  cash  reserve — for  the 
B  ink  of  France  has  held,  steadily  for  the  last  twenty  years,  more  gold  alone  than  tlie 
Bank  of  England  (most  of  the  time  more  gold  than  all  the  banks  of  issue  in  the  United 
Kingdom  together),  to  say  nothing  of  its  equal  hoard  of  silver— it  is  quite  needless  to 
look  beyond  these  facts  to  account  for  their  immunity. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  only  remains  to  sum  up.  In  one  paragraph,  the  results  of  an  inquiry  whose  close 
relation  to  vital  public  interests  is  hardly  sufficient  to  make  it  enlivening  or  entertaining; 
and  then  to  see  to  what  practical  conclusions  they  lead.  A  monetary  standard  is  con- 
stant when  the  same  amount  of  money  does  the  same  work;  asnC'irly  as  possible  supplies 
Che  same  want  and  compensates  the  same  effort.  These  ends  should  both  be  attained  if 
practicable;  if  not,  neither  should  be  exclusively  preferred.  The  selection  of  centuries 
of  civilization  having  flxed  upon  silver  and  gold  as  expressions  of  values  to  be  taken  as 
coQstant,  the  inquiry  is,  which  of  the  two  more  nearly  meets  these  ends,  or  whether  a 
combination  of  the  t^ )  would  be  better  than  either.  The  answer  appears  to  be  Uiat  bv  the 
Ideally  best  standard  the  prices  of  average  merchandise  ought  to  have  been  slightly  dimin- 
ishing ami  the  wages  of  labor  to  have  been  slightly  increasing  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  a  requirement  more  satisfactorily  met  by  gold;  and  that  any  attempt  to  work  the 
two  metals  on  equal  terms  into  a  composite  whole  is,  in  this  era  of  telegraphs,  railways 
and  *•  ocean  jzreyhouads,"  of  very  doubtful  practicability  and  of  very  doubtful  merit  if 
its  practiCiibiTity  were  assured.  The  alleged  scarcity  of  gold  and  *'  diminishing  money 
suppl/  "  seem  little  more  than  a  myth.  The  most  important  conclusion  sugge^tt-d  is  the 
Heedlessness  of  active  interference  in  the  matter  by  the  governing  power.  Allowing 
«  It  ire  freedom  of  contracts  in  money:  construing  the  terms  of  such  contracts  in  all 
•doubtful  cases  according  to  prevalent  usage,  and  eniorcing  them  accordingly;  granting 
to  the  people  all  needed  facilities  for  immediate  decision  as  to  values  in  melsllic 
form,  by  marks  certifying  to  weit^ht  and  fineness— this  being  the  true  function  of  coinage; 
when  the  government  has  done  these,  it  has  done  its  part.  The  usurped  power  of  passing 
*'  legal  tender"  acts  should  be  surrendered,  and  legal  definitions  of  value  should  cover 
only  contracts  made  by  the  goverunienl  itself.  Were  this  course  followed,  men  might 
treat  as  money  anything  they  ai^recd  so  to  treat,  accepting  the  government's  stamp  as 
evidence  that  their  a<^reemcnt  was  kept,  and  not  fearing  or  hoping  that  any  meddlesome 
onacltneut  would  step  in  to  declnrc  that,  thouo:h  one  metal  was  agreed  on,  the  agreement 
might  he  completely  dischara:e<l  by  paying  V)\4  times  its  weight  of  some  other.  If  the 
result  of  this  pulicy  should  be  a  victory  for  the  economic  forces  now  working  to  bring 
all  nations  to  a  goM  unit  in  practical  bus  nc-ts,  the  standard  to  which  we  should  thus  be 
brought,  as  amply  showa  above,  is  no  ba-i  one.  If  the  contracting  parties  preferred 
silver,  however,  they  mii^ht  make  their  agreement  in  terms  of  silver,  and  have  it  so 
enforced;  or,  if  they  decided  on  giving  the  debtor  an  option  to  pay  one  metal  or  •*put" 
another,  and  so  declared,  the  law  might  help  th*m  in  Ih  it  also.  But  it  would  not  infer 
the  put  unless  the  contract  explicitly  provided  for  it.  The  question  of  the  ideal  f^tandard 
would  remain  as  now,  iuterc'tting  and  altogether  suitable  for  scientific  inquirers,  but 
active  business  woul(i  never  have  occasion  to  wait  for  their  verdict  upon  it. 

In  a  total  abandonment  by  the  government  of  its  power  to  declare  a  legal  tender  for 
private  debts,  is  to  be  found  the  true  practical  solution  of  this  problem,  a  Stable  Monetary 
iitandard. 
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Each  number  contains  a  special  discussion  of  some  Sound  Currency  question. 


*'  One  of  the  most  important  qitestions  the  people  have  now  to  consider  is  whether  they 
tan  afford  to  adhere  longer  to  a  system  which  periodically  augments  the  pvLblie  debt  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  gold  to  be  exchanged  for  notes,  which,  when  redeemed,  are  not  retired' 
•nd  cancelled,  but  are  reissued  and  put  in  circulation  to  be  over  and  over  again  presented: 
for  redemption. 

Gold  ^an  be  procured  only  by  sales  of  bonds  or  by  voluntary  ejrchanges  of  gold  coin  for 
^her  forms  of  currency  by  the  banks,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  these  voluntary 
eaxhanges  are  most  difficult  to  make  at  the  wry  times  when  gold  is  most  needed.  When  bonds 
are  sold  in  our  market,  experience  has  shown  that  a  large  part  of  the  gold  to  pay  for  them 
is  taken  from  the  Treasury  reserve,  in  the  first  instance,  or  withdrawn  mthin  a  short  time 
after  the  bonds  ham  been  paid  for  and  delivered." — Sec.  John  G.  Carlisle, 
Boston,  ihMober  la,  1896. 
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FOREIGN    EXCHANGES    AND    GOLD    HO¥EHEMT   IM 

1§94  AND  1§95.* 

An  examinatioQ  of  foreign  exchange  rates  for  a  series  of  years  will  show  a  periodicitj 
in  the  variations,  with  answering  movements  of  gold.  Properly  speaking,  the  import 
and  export  of  gold  have  been  free  only  since  1879,  as  a  fluctuating  premium  on  the 
metal  prior  to  resumption  was  a  disturbing  factor.  Resumption  came  at  a  time 
when  a  series  of  deficient  crops  in  Europe  had  created  an  unusually  heavy  demand 
for  American  breadstuffs,  and  this  food  was  paid  for  in  gold.  In  no  two  years 
before  or  since  have  the  imports  of  gold  been  so  large  as  they  were  in  1880  and 
1881.  when  the  net  imports  were  $77,119,371  and  $97,466,127  respectively;  and  in  no 
two  years  were  the  total  exports  of  gold  so  small,  $3,639,025  in  1880,  and  $2,565,182 
in  1881.  Such  an  unusual  situation  should  be  thrown  out  in  making  a  general 
average  as  readily  as  that  due  to  suspended  specie  payments  ;  and  the  regular  fluc- 
tuations of  exchange  did  not  begin  till  1882.  Some  reaction  from  these  heavy  imports 
of  gold  was  inevitable  ;  and  for  two  years  the  inflow  of  gold  was  only  $9,000,000 
greater  than  the  outflow.  The  imports  of  1885  almost  exactly  balanced  the  exports 
of  1884.  It  is,  therefore,  with  1886  that  a  consideration  of  the  notable  variations  in 
movement  against  the  United  States  may  be  studied  in  detail. 

Beginning  with  1886,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram,  as  a  rule,  the  rate  of 
exchange  between  New  York  and  London  has  been  above  par  in  the  summer  months 
— May,  June  and  July, — and  below  par  toward  the  end  of  the  year, — November  and 
December — or  January  of  the  succeeding  year.  Gold  was  exported  in  the  summer 
and  imported  in  the  winter.  In  1890  there  were  signs  of  irregularity  in  this  course ; 
and  in  no  year  since  have  the  rates  of  exchange  resumed  an  even  tenor.  Further, 
the  rate  has  been  more  uniformly  against  the  United  States,  and  given  occasion  to 
quite  as  exceptionally  heavy  an  export  of  gold  as  were  the  imports  of  1880  and  1881. 
The  movement  since  1886  has  been  as  follows : 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion  Imports  and  Exports, 


Trar  ENDma  Juki  SO. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1800. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1805. 


Exports. 

DoUare. 
42,052,191 
9,701,187 
18,3?6,2H4 
59.052,285 
17,274.491 
86,362,(>54 
60,105,827 
108,6^0,844 
76.978,061 
66,131,18:3 


Imports. 


Dollars. 
30,748,849 
42,910,601 
43,934,817 
10,281,858 
12,943,342 
18,232,567 
49,09<J,454 
21,174,381 
72,449.119 
35,146,784 


ExcEits  OP 

Exports   oyer 

Imports. 


Dollars. 
22,208,842 


49,667.427 
4,881,149 

69,130,087 
405,8711 

37,600.463 
4,5-28.042 

30,9^1,449 


ExcKM  or 

Imports  oteb 

Exports. 


Dollars. 

33,209^414 
25,568,068 


This  export  has  not  been  due  to  causes  as  easily  explained  as  were  the  imports  of 

1880-*81,  and  it  has  led  to  a  crisis  which  must  go  into  history  as  one  of  the  important 

turning  points  in  the  financial  experience  of  the  United  States.     Some  study  of  these 

causes,  however  imperfect,  may  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  what  is  needed  to 

prevent  a  recurrence. 

UNUSUAL  FINANCIAL  FEATURES. 

The  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1895,  have  presented  financial  features  of  to 
unusual  a  nature  as  to  approach  the  sensational.  Twice  in  that  time  has  the  national 
government  been  brought  to  a  crisis  in  the  management  of  its  finances,  and  twice  have 
the  great  money  centres  been  on  the  verge  of  a  panic,  by  the  side  of  which  that  of  1878 
would  have  seemed  insignificant.  The  consequences  of  1873  were  normal,  temporary, 
and  only  demanded  a  few  years  of  caution  and  saving  to  cure  and  make  good  the  loss. 
The  consequences  of  a  precipitate  realization  of  a  silver  basis  for  all  transactions  would 
have  approached  permanency,  and  required  an  incalculable  amount  of  economy  and  in- 
tense suffering  to  have  restored  reasonable  prosperity.      At  one  time  it  was  a  question  of 

*  Part  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  Yale  Review,  August,  ISOS,  and  is  here  reprodaoed  hj  pennisiica 
of  that  magazine. 
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twenty-four  hours  whether  an  extreme  panic  or  confidence  should  prevail ;  and  so  close 
was  the  call  that  weeks  were  required  to  wipe  away  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  induced 
\ij  being  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  a  great  peril. 

Yet  the  events  of  1895  had  been  predicted  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  and  prudent 
managers  had  sought  to  discount  the  effects  as  best  they  could,  while  the  larger  number, 
hoping  the  crisis  was  distant,  looked  at  the  contingency  in  a  speculative  view,  and  counted 
upon  their  own  escape  when  it  should  come.  We  might  date  the  beginning  of  this 
depressing  iufiuence  with  the  panic  of  1878 ;  for  it  was  to  the  conditions  then  empha- 
sized that  the  country  owes  the  periodic  recurrence  of  currency  agitation  and  experi- 
ment. First,  the  greenback  craze  had  to  be  met  and  voted  down.  Success  in  this  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  inauguration  of  a  policy  which  was  intended  to  be  a  concession 
to  the  cheap  money  advoc.ites — the  limited  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver.  It  required  all 
of  fifteen  years  to  demonstrate  the  danger  of  that  compromise.  It  has  been  a  long  and 
slow  process  of  currency  depletion  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  187S,  in  which  the 
volume  of  the  currency  has  been  greatly  increased  and  its  quality  continually  brought 
near  tbe  line  of  debasement.  Such  a  situation  in  itself  had  led  to  a  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  growing  unrest  was  aggravated  by  the  pressure  of  **bad  times."  The 
failure  of  the  Barings,  the  commercial  and  industrial  depression,  the  Australian  banking 
crisis,  and  the  currency  "panic  "  of  1898  in  the  United  States,  each  contributed  to  in- 
duce caution  and  enforce  contraction  in  every  direction. 

GOLD  AND  THE  FEDERAL  TREASURY. 
In  1894-'95  public  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  movement  in  the  gold  held  by  the 
national  treasury,  as  this  gold  was  an  obvious  and  measurable  factor  in  determining  the 
status  of  that  important  but  imponderable  element,  "  confidence.*'  This  stock  of  gold 
had  slowly  accumulated  in  anticipation  of  and  subsequent  to  resumption  from 
$128,460,203  (June,  1878)  to  $332,351,806  in  September,  1888—the  highest  figures  ever 
touched.  Since  that  time  tlie  drain  of  gold  from  the  Treasury  began,  at  first  slow  and 
somewhat  uncertain,  but  after  the  silver  law  of  1890,  it  increased  in  volume  and  cer- 
tainty. In  October,  1890,  the  total  stock  had  fallen  below  $300,000,000  ;  in  May,  1898, 
below  $200,000,000,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
the  reserve  of  $100,000,000  held  against  the  greenback  circulation  was  im- 
paired. From  January,  1892,  to  June,  1893.  there  was  a  steady  export 
of  gold  in  excess  of  imports.  In  the  fiscid  year  1893  (July  1, 
1892— June  30th,  1893)  this  excess  was  $87,506,463,  a  sum  sufl[lcient  to  account  for  the 
Treasury  loss,  and  also  suflicient  to  prove  that  any  demand  for  export  eventually  fell  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  Treasury  holdings.  The  crisis  of  1893  came,  and  gold  was  im- 
ported, not  in  obedience  to  natural  conditions  but  under  "panic  "  demands,  because  it 
was  needed  at  any  price,  and  was  bought  or  borrowed  as  a  commodity  rather  than  in 
settlement  of  any  commercial  exchanges.  For  ten  months  the  *'  balance  "  of  gold  was 
thus  held  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  but  a  sharp  reaction  occurred  in  May,  1894,  and 
from  that  time  the  amount  exported  has  greatly  exceeded  the  amount  imported. 

Free  Gold  Exhausted. 
At  the  end  of  April,  1894,  the  Treasury  held  no  more  free  gold  than  was  needed  to 
constitute  the  reserve — $100,202,008,  a  margin  so  narrow  as  to  leave  nothing  to  meet  the 
expected,  because  natural,  exports  of  gold  of  the  summer.  For  nearly  seven  months 
the  rate  of  exchange  on  London,  the  most  sensitive  gauge  of  financial  condition,  had 
been  rising,  and  in  that  time  had  fully  recovered  from  that  extreme  plunge  taken  by 
reason  of  the  crisis  of  June,  1893.  Slowly  but  surely  the  rates  had  risen  from  an  im- 
porting point  to  one  that  permitted  exports  of  gold,  and  in  April  the  outward  flow  was 
initiated  in  earnest,  but  not  in  such  a  volume  as  to  awaken  anxiety.  An  export  of 
$11,700,000  had  been  equaled  and  exceeded  in  previous  years,  and  the  summer  move- 
ment was  inevitable.  Tlie  trade  figures  did  not  appear  to  demand  a  large  export,  for 
tbe  value  of  exports  of  merchandise  since  June,  1893,  had  exceeded  the  value  of  imports 
by  nearly  $240,000,000.  In  May  nearly  a  million  dollars  of  gold  was  sent  abroad  each 
day.  but  even  this  unusually  large  amount  created  no  more  than  a  passing  apprehea- 
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sioD,  mitigated  by  a  hope  of  a  turn  in  tlie  flow^,  and  not  until  the  movemeDt  of  Jane 
became  felt  was  the  money  market  disturbed.  The  end  of  May  left  the  Trea«ury  re- 
serve at  $78,700,000  ;  the  end  of  June  at  $64,873,000 ;  but  neither  amount  reflected  the 
total  gold  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury.  What  added  to  the  dangerous  possibiUties  of 
the  situation,  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London  ruled  high. 

The  conditions  at  home  thus  suddenly  pointed  to  an  untimely  and  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  gold  for  export.  Abroad  there  were  certain  elements  to  be  considered  as 
exerting  an  influence  in  attracting  gold,  but  these  should  have  been  of  little  weight. 
The  leading  money  markets  were  stagnant  and  in  a  chronic  state  of  over-supply.  The 
Bank  of  England  held  its  rate  of  discount  at  two  per  cent,  unchanged  since  February  ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  this  low  rate,  gold  continued  to  flow  into  its  coffers  until  September, 
when  the  holdings  had  risen  to  the  "unprecedented"  total  of  nearly  £39,000,000,  and 
the  reserve  was  £31,300,000,  or  higher  than  ever  before.  Such  a  '* glut*' was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  drain  of  the  metal  to  the  interior  and  to  the  Continent,  and  in  three 
months — from  the  end  of  September  to  January,  1895,  the  bank  lost  more  than  £6,540,- 
000.  As  soon  as  the  regular  interior  movement  had  ceased,  and  the  Continental  de- 
mand was  satisfied,  the  accumulation  recommenced,  and  by  June,  1895,  had  more  than 
regained  the  figures  of  June,  1894. 

Conditions  in  Eukopk, 

In  France  the  policy  of  accumulating  gold  has  gone  on  apace  through  two  yearB, 
and  more  than  250,000,000  francs  were  added  to  the  holding  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
This  accumulation  ivS  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  it  implies  a  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  bank. 

•  *  The  task  of  accumulating  a  large  war  reserve  of  gold  which  the  Bank  has  volun- 
tarily tmdertakun,  and  which  has  been  facilitated  by  the  favorable  London  Exchange, 
entails  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Bank  in  payment  of  a  duty  on  the  note  circulation 
representing  the  gold  reserve.  With  a  note  issue  of  3,476,000,000  francs  to-day,  the 
active  circulation  or  portion  producing  a  profit — discounts  and  loans  on  securities — 
was  only  700,000,000.  The  Bank  is  not  permitted  to  compound  for  the  tax  on  the 
note  issue,  but  pays  one-half  per  thousand  on  the  active  or  profit-giving  circulation, 
and  one-fifth  per  thousand  on  the  rest.  The  Bank  consequently  derives  no  benefit  from 
the  surplus  cash,  and  has  to  bear  the  cost  of  finding  the  notes  as  well  as  to  pay  duty 
on  them,  and  this  burden  goes  on  increasing  with  the  increase  in  the  gold  hoarded."  ^ 

Another  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  is  the  situation  in  Germany.  If  any  money 
market  has  in  the  past  been  infected  with  political  principles  it  was  the  German  Bourse 
in  the  eighties.  When  Russia  wished  to  add  to  her  debt,  it  was  through  German 
agents  her  bonds  were  fioated,  to  be  held,  as  a  rule,  in  German  hands.  In  1887  Bis- 
marck issued  his  remarkable  order  practically  forbidding  the  negotiation  of  Russian 
securities  on  the  German  markets — an  interference  based  entirely  on  political  reasons, 
and  entirely  indefensible  upon  economic  or  financial  grounds.  This  measure  was  fol- 
lowed by  duties  on  and  legislative  control  of  bourse  operations  which  were  not  oner- 
ous in  themselves,  but  acted  as  restrictions  on  speculative  sales  and  purchases,  such  as 
arbitrage  transactions,  of  high  utility  in  any  market.  A  very  large  share  of  ordinary 
business  was  by  this  regulation  driven  to  other  markets — Brussels,  London  and  Paris — 
where  the  same  restrictions  did  not  exist.  Further,  the  prohibition  of  business  for  poli- 
tical reasons  led  to  heavy  investments  of  German  capital  in  other  and  less  desirable 
lines  of  securities — Argentine,  Brazilian,  Greek,  Portuguese  and  even  Mexican  stocks. 
The  same  result  followed  as  had  followed  the  ventures  of  English  capitalists  in  such 
risks,  and  Prof.  Schmoller  places  the  losses  to  German  investors  in  recent  years  at  800,- 
000,000  marks  ($190,400,000).  As  it  is,  the  yearly  returns  to  (Germany  from  foreign 
investments  are  estimated  to  be  between  500  and  600  millions  of  marks  on  a  capital  of 
from  10  to  13  millard  of  marks. 

In  the  face  of  such  losses  there  has  been  as  marked  accumulation  of  gold  in  the- 
Bank  of  Germany  as  in  the  Bank  of  France,  and  Germany  has  received  more  American^ 

1  Economist,  8  December,  1894. 
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gold  than  either  France  or  the  United  Kingdom  since  June,  1898.  In  two  years  the 
gold  in  the  bank  has  fluctuated  in  amount,  falling  to  the  lowest  point  in  October,  1898 
($179,997,300),  and  rising  to  $267,000,000  in  February,  1895.  The  gain  has  been  $89,000,- 
000,  of  which  $65,000,000  net  was  obtained  from  the  United  States— an  unusually  heavy 
movement.  From  1880  to  1888  the  movement  of  gold  was  from  Germany  to  the  United 
States,  resulting  in  a  net  gain  to  the  United  States  of  $69,000,000  in  gold  ;  but  since 
1889  the  flow  has  been  from  the  United  States  to  Germany,  and  has  given  $103,000,- 
000  to  that  country  alone — or  what  was  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  its  banks.  It 
will  be  seen  from  a  table  appended  that  Germany  was  the  most  important  receiver  of 
the  gold  that  was  taken  from  the  Treasury  in  the  summer  of  1894.  Nor  did  this  satisfy 
her  needs.  In  1894  further  sums  of  gold  were  imported,  $24,728,000  from  Russia, 
$19,682,000  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $6,420,000  from  France.  The  aggregate 
for  1894  was  more  than  double  that  for  1898,  and  against  the  $78,000,000  imported 
were  set  only  $12,700,000  of  export. 

THE  NATIONAL  SCRAMBLE  FOR  GOLD. 

For  some  years  a  number  of  nations  have  been  looking  for  gold  with  which  to 
replace  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  or,  what  was  an  equally  disturbing  com- 
mercial factor,  a  depreciating  silver  coinage.  This  has  in  part  been  the  "scramble" 
for  gold  which  is  so  often  mentioned  as  an  extreme  danger.  When  the  United  States 
resumed  specie  payments  in  1879,  hardly  a  ripple  of  movement  was  occasioned,  and 
that  had  been  the  experience  at  the  end  of  previous  suspensions — as  in  1817.  When 
Italy  and  Austria  determined— the  one  to  throw  off  a  paper  money  and  the  other  to 
adopt  a  gold  standard — a  commercial  transaction  in  gold  occurred.  Agreements  were 
made  with  syndicates  of  bankers  to  supply  a  certain  quantity  of  gold.  This  metal  was 
moved,  not  in  accordance  with  a  true  or  natural  condition  of  exchanges  which  de- 
manded such  a  movement,  but  in  obedience  to  an  artificial  need.  Nothing  but  gold 
would  suffice ;  bonds,  bills,  notes  or  merchandise  would  not  settle  the  demand.  The 
middle  of  1894  found  Austria  still  in  the  market  for  gold,  although  the  imports  had 
been  heavy  since  1890.  The  Austro-Hungarian  bank  had  more  than  doubled  its  store  of 
gold  in  1892,  and  in  December  of  that  year  touched  the  highest  point — $58,828,300. 
Between  that  date  and  May,  1894,  the  gold  was  reduced  to  $50,000,000.  Upwards  of 
76.000,000  florins  in  gold  were  required,  and  accordingly  an  agreement  was  made 
with  the  Rothschild  syndicate.  Whether  such  a  demand  could  make  itself  appreci- 
ably felt  in  the  United  States  can  hardly  be  proved  ;  but  it  must  have  had  an  indirect 
influence,  and  it  is  in  the  United  States  that  gold  has  been  most  readily  obtained.  Tha 
accumulations  in  Russia  have  also  been  dra\vn  upon  by  other  nations,  but  show  no  such 
diminution  as  has  fallen  i  pon  the  United  States. 

Influx  and  Efflux  of  Gold  in  Bank  of  England. 

Throughout  Europe,  on  this  showing,  there  was  only  one  immediate  demand  for  gold, 
and  that  was  so  small  in  amount  as  to  have  exerted  no  lasting  if  even  a  temporary 
pressure  on  the  market.  The  exports  from  the  United  States  in  a  single  month  would 
have  met  and  satisfled  it.  The  leading  free  market  for  gold  in  the  world  is  London,  and 
thither  flow  each  week  the  supplies  from  Africa,  Australia,  Egypt  and  Continental 
Europe,  and  thence  are  sent  supplies  to  South  America,  the  East  and  the  Cape,  where 
gold  is  used  in  balances.  The  influx  or  efflux  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  the 
best  gauge  of  the  demand  for  or  supply  of  available  gold.  The  movement  for  the  year 
has  been : 


In. 


laM 
1805 


Jaly— September. . . 
October— December 
Janoary— Marcb  — 
Marcb--Jiuie 


JB9, 105,000 

588,000 

9,411,000 

9,993,000 

£8,097.000 


Out. 


£1,172,000 

4,626,000 

1,128,000 

604.000 


Balance. 


f  £938,000 

—  4,088,000 

-f  1,*'88,000 

-f  2,889,000 


£7.52.'i,000 


-f    £5:2,000 
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This  does  not  give  the  true  effect  upon  tlie  bank,  for  tlicre  is  a  large  internal  moTO- 
ment  to  be  considered.  The  par  of  exchange  between  London  and  Paris  is  25.2d^  ;  with 
Germany  20.43,  and  with  tho  United  States  4.867.  A  fraction  above  these  rates  will 
bring  gold  to  London,  and  a  variation  on  the  other  side  will  take  gold  from  London.  In 
the  six  months  July  to  December,  1894,  the  exchange  in  London  on  Berlin  and  Paris 
ruled  low,  and  gold  went  to  these  centres  ;  in  the  succeeding  six  months  the  rates  ruled 
high,  beginning  with  the  month  of  February,  1805.  The  course  of  exchange  with  the 
United  States  can  best  be  studied  from  the  rates  in  New  York  on  London.  Before 
passing  to  this,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  distribution  of  gold  in  the  leading 
State  banks  in  Europe,  of  especial  interest  as  showing  the  remarkable  accumulations. 


Bank. 


Bank  of  England.. 
Bank  of  France . . . 
AoBtro- Hungarian . 
Imperial  German . 
17ational,  Belgium 
Netherlands  Bank 
Bank  of  Spain  — 
National,  Italy  . . . 
Russia 


June,  1894. 


Dollars. 

180.855,861 

846,421,808 
60,134,688 

227,606,305 
22,454,081 
21,967,881 
88,632,947 
57,784,200 

294,421,500 


January,  1896. 


Junk,  1806. 


Dollars. 

161,087,786 

402,795,389 
74,228,725 

249,869,196 
26,074,707 
19,908,965 
88,951,466 
56,491.100 

800,5.39,600 


Dollars. 

180.166,900 

896,796.076 
96,424,968 

261,457,579 
21,810,404 
80,891,885 
58,951,466 
57,842,100 

802,469,600 


THE  REAL  CAUSE  OF  TROUBLE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
I  have  now  shown  that  ihroughoul  Europe  there  was  no  condition  calling  for  gold 
in  such  quantities  as  could  exert  pressure  on  the  market  and  so  act  upon  the  exchanges ; 
and  further,  that  gold  was  accumulating  in  European  centres  at  a  rate  almost  iinequaled 
in  the  past,  and  apparently  in  defiance  of  a  trade  demand.  No  country  has  experienced 
trouble  in  securing  gold,  and  even  Chili,  asserting  its  wish  to  take  advantage  of  existing 
•conditions  to  adopt  a  gold  standard,  offers  a  gold  loan  of  about  $10,000,000,  which  is 
subscribed  many  times  over.  Only  in  the  United  States  were  to  be  met  stress  and 
anxiety  and  most  doleful  predictions  for  the  future.  All  this  points  to  some  local 
causes  requiring  a  special  remedy. 

Indebtedness  to  Foreigners. 
In  any  year  the  United  States  are  indebted  to  Europe  for  a  large  sum  that  has  been 
Tariously  estimated  from  $100,000,000  to  $350,000,000.  This  item  is  made  up  of  freights, 
money  taken  by  tourists,  interest  on  foreign  capital  invested  here,  etc.  Exactly  what 
the  amount  is  can  hardly  be  determined,  and  many  of  the  estimates  are  so  loosely  con- 
structed as  to  merit  no  confidence  in  their  accuracy.  A  recent  and  very  intelligently 
framed  estimate  places  this  sum  at  $145,700,000,  and,  on  the  evidence  submitted,  it  iB 
impossible  not  to  believe  it  is  the  nearest  approach  yet  made  to  solve  the  question.  To 
pay  this  debt,  commodities  must  be  exported,  or  American  securities  given  in  settlement, 
or  gold.  With  the  great  advantages  offered  in  this  country  for  investment  of  capital,  it 
is  not  strange  to  find  us  indebted  each  year  in  a  large  sum  to  foreigners,  or  to  find  certain 
American  securities  obtaining  a  ready  market  in  foreign  money  centres.  Until  1892  it 
"was  generally  believed  this  aggregate  of  American  securities  in  foreign  hands  was  each 
year  largely  increasing,  and  after  the  costly  experience  English  and  German  investors 
(and  they  only  have  ventured  largely  in  American  stocks  and  bonds)  had  had  in  South 
American  and  Eastern  paper,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  take  their  capital  where  the  cer- 
tainty of  some  return  was  greater.  Toward  the  end  of  1892,  through  1893  and  during 
the  first  half  of  1894,  large  amounts  of  these  securities  were  thrown  back  upon  us,  lead- 
ing to  depressed  markets,  a  crisis,  and  a  heavy  indebtedness  to  Europe.  The  extent  of  the 
movement  can  not  be  measured,  as  there  is  no  system  by  which  this  silent  import  and 
export  of  securities  can  be  ascertained.  To  the  usual  debt  due  to  Europe  in  1898  was 
suddenly  added  a  very  large  sum,  supposed  to  be  between  $200,000,000  and  $800,000,- 
000,  due  for  securities  returned.  This  doubtless  contributed  to  the  exports  of  gold  in 
1898,  but  could  not  have  been  of  lasting  influence  ;  as  confidence  was  soon  in  a  measurt 
restored,  and  American  paper  became  once  more  acceptable  in  the  European  mariLeto. 
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Withdrawal  op  Ii^ybstmentb. 

Coming  in  a  period  of  unrest,  such  a  demand  added  greatly  to  the  anxieties  and 
general  distrust.  As  the  crisis  for  which  the  beginnings  were  laid  in  1878  was  known  to 
be  impending,  the  foreigner  would  take  no  chances,  but  demanded  gold ;  while  the 
ahrewd  and  far-sighted  business  man  in  the  United  States  also  recognized  the  danger  of 
the  situation,  and  looked  to  gold  for  safety.  A  double  movement  ensued.  Gk)ld  was 
Tequired  on  the  one  hand  for  export,  and  on  the  other  for  banking  reserves  and  even 
])ersonal  hoarding.  The  banks,  free  and  natural  commercial  agents,  have  the  power  to 
•obtain  the  metal  and  to  keep  it  ;  but  the  Treasury,  under  its  load  of  paper  obligations, 
could  neither  easily  obtain  the  metal,  nor  could  it  retain  what  it  did  get  in  the  face  of  a 
xising  demand.  Any  holder  of  a  legal-tender  note  or  of  a  Treasury  note  of  1890  (issued, 
be  it  remembered,  for  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion)  could  demand  gold  for  it  over  the 
Treasury  counter.  These  notes  were  collected  in  great  quantities  to  be  presented  for 
■**  redemption  "  in  a  crisis. 

The  Treasury  gold  was  thus  the  only  stock  which  could  be  easily  obtained  for 
^export  or  any  other  purpose.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  condition  of  this  gold  in 
June,  1894,  and  it  only  remains  to  follow  the  movement  through  the  succeeding  fifteen 
months.  The  fluctuations  in  the  stock  speak  more  plainly  of  what  was  impending  than 
can  any  words. 

Oold  in  the  Trea^iry. 


MOVTHS. 


1894. 

Jnly 

Aognflt. . 

'September 

October 

19oTember 

December 

1806. 

JannaTj 

Febnuury , 

March 

^';:::::::::::.::: 

-June 

July 

Angiut 

^ptember 


Total  Gold  in 

Gold  Cbr- 

Gold  Cbrtifi- 

Nbt  Gold  in 

Tbbasurt,  Coin 

TIPIOATBfl  IN 

Treasury, 
Cash. 

CATB8     IN 

Trbasurt,   Coui 

AND  Bullion. 

Circulation. 

and  Bullion. 

S190,«f22,886  41 

$108,470 

$65,947,229 

$54,975,607  41 

120,885,469  49 

34,780 

65.668,969 

55,216,000  40 

128,tt<W,r56  83 

55,260 

64,790,439 

58,875,817  09 

125.618,895  78 

66,280 

64,252,069 

61,861,786  78 

1        164,850.468  01 

751,370 

58,925,899 

105,424/160  01 

189,606,354  05 

58,960 

53,861.909 

^6,^44,445  06 

97,853,767  27 

887,060 

52,617,809 

44,706,067  27 

188,593,280  14 

80,100 

61,507,769 

87,085,511  14 

189,486,49(1  06 

84,660 

48,8)8.180 

99,468,807  06 

189,998.153  85 

68.040 

48.751,000 

91,247,144  86 

147,690,9r7  58 

lOS.SiiO 

48,5^9.669 

99,151,408  68 

155,893,931  40 

88,890 

48,381,569 

107,612,868  40 

155,854,065  79 

219,H30 

4H, 117,579 

107,288,481*  70 

149,410.926  27 

iK)9,8aO 

49,081,080 

100329,887  87 

143.557,512  75 

103,870 

60.646,539 

9.',91l,0r8  76 

RECOURSE  TO  THE  SALE  OF  BONDS. 

Under  a  heavy  demand  and  rapidly  diminisliing  reserve  the  Treasury  had  no  recourse 
Imt  replenish  its  gold  by  a  sale  of  bonds.  It  could  only  use  the  power  conferred  by  an 
4Ct  passed  nearly  twenty  years  before— the  Act  of  January  14,  1875— when  conditions 
were  entirely  fliflerent.  Further,  this  act  was  a  '*  resumption  "  measure,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  bonds  was  fixed  in  1870 — a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  the  interest- 
hearing  debt  was  $2,046,455,722,  of  which  $1,765,317,422  were  paying  six  per  cent.,  and 
all  but  $60,000,000  of  what  remained  was  at  five  per  cent  Under  this  somewhat  anti- 
quated law  the  Secretary  could  sell  at  not  less  than  par,  for  coin,  a  five  per  cent, 
bond,  to  run  ten  years ;  a  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  bond  to  run  fifteen 
years ;  or  a  four  per  cent,  bond  the  life  of  which  was  thirty  years.  For  obvious 
reasons  the  short  term  bond  promised  the  best  results,  and  in  February,  1894,  the  Treas- 
ury gold  was  replenished  by  a  sale  of  $50,000,000  in  five  per  cent,  bonds,  at  such  a 
price  as  to  make  them  yield  to  the  investor  three  per  cent.,  and  thus  netted  to  the 
Government  $58,661,000.  The  reserve  now  stood  at  $106,527,068  (February),  and  at 
once  began  to  flow  out,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  the  spring. 
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Continued  Drain  on  the  Reberyb. 

Instead  of  keeping  within  moderate  bounds,  however,  the  outflow  grew  rapidly^ 
until  in  June  every  benefit  of  the  loan  had  been  lost,  and  the  demand  was  still  unsat> 
isfied.  Throughout  July  the  drain  was  continued,  and  on  August  7  the  Treasury 
could  show  only  $52,189,500  as  a  gold  reserve.  Fortunately  a  short  spell  of  rest  ensued, 
during  which  some  gold  was  obtained  from  the  banks  in  exchange  for  notes 
(the  money  needed  to  move  the  crops  creating  some  demand  for  the  more  convenient 
paper),  and  other  gold  was  received  in  payment  of  dues,  so  that  in  October  the  reserve 
had  reached  $61,361,826.  The  future  was  unpromising,  and  it  was  only  wisdom  to 
repeat  the  loan  of  February.  In  November,  1894,  $50,000,000  of  five  per  c.  nt,  bonds 
were  offered,  bid  for  three  times  over,  and  the  price  taken  yielded  $58,538,500  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  subsequent  events  were  dramatic.  In  November  the  gold  reserve  stood 
at  $105,424,569  ;  in  February,  1895,  less  than  two  months  later,  it  had  fallen  to 
$44,705,967.  A  veritable  run  on  the  stock  had  ensued,  and  less  than  half  of  what 
was  taken  was  for  export.  The  rising  tide  of  an  extreme  silver  agitation,  and  a  remem- 
brance of  the  very  recent  proof  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Government  to 
protect  its  reserve,  gave  occasion  to  belief  that  tlie  crisis  so  long  anticipated  was  at 
hand.  Evidently  it  was  useless  to  repeat  the  experiences  of  the  February  and  November 
loans,  necessary  and  judicious  as  these  measures  had  been.  It  was  doubtful  if.  in  the 
conditions  then  existing,  a  further  bond  sale  could  be  negotiated  except  at  great  disadvan- 
tage to  the  Government.  Certiiinly,  there  was  no  assurance  that  the  gold  would  remain 
in  the  Treasury.  Every  circumstance  pointed  to  the  contrary.  The  export  movement 
was  heavy  at  the  very  time  an  import  was  to  be  looked  for ;  exchanges  were  ruling 
against  the  United  States,  and  in  no  two  months  had  such  heavy  demands  for  gold  been 
made  on  the  Treasury.  All  this  indicated  an  actual  **  panic,"  and  every  dollar  of  gold 
taken  from  the  Treasury  aggravated  the  crisis,  and  produced  a  '*  moral "  effect 
that  was  harmful  to  a  degree.  Congress  was  appealed  to  and  the  crisis  fully  explained, 
but  refused  to  give  any  assistance  ;  and  the  Treasury,  struggling  against  a  deficit,  and 
apparently  weakened  beyond  repair,  was  left  to  its  own  resources.  In  tbe  darkest 
days  of  the  Civil  War,  the  credit  of  the  nation  never  received  such  a  blow  as  threatened 
it  in  the  first  week  of  February,  1895. 

THE  BOND  SYNDICATE. 

A  remarkable  transaction,  unequaled  in  my  belief  in  financial  histoiy,  was  entered 
upon.  On  February  8  an  agreement  was  concluded  with  a  syndicate  by  which  8,500,000 
ounces  of  gold  were  to  be  purchased  by  an  issue  of  $62,817,500  in  "coin" 
bonds.  As  an  ounce  of  gold  was  valued  under  this  arrangement  at  $17.80^,  while 
the  true  value  was  $18.60^,  the  difference  represented  the  premium  paid  for  the  four  per 
cent,  bond,  making  the  price  of  the  bond  $104.49.  For  the  $62,817,500  bonds  issued  gold 
to  the  value  of  $65,117,500  was  obtained.  At  least  one-half  of  the  gold  was  to  bn  bou^t 
in  from  abroad,  and  the  Government  reserved  the  right  to  substitute  a  three  percent, 
gold  bond  for  the  four-thirties — an  operation  which  would  save  $16,174,770  in  interest. 
But  the  issue  of  a  three  per  cent,  bond  required  the  authority  of  Congress  ;  and  as  that 
body,  with  a  wisdom  that  needs  no  characterization ,  refused  to  give  the  authority,  the 
substitution  could  not  be  made.  The  original  agreement  therefore  remained  unchanged, 
and  its  merits  must  be  determined  and  measured  by  the  effects  it  produced  upon  the 
Treasury  reserve  and  upon  the  public  mind. 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  task  undertaken  by  the  syndicate  had  more 
factors  opposed  to  its  success  than  were  in  its  favor.  The  experiment  was  a  novel  one, 
and  not  since  1860  had  any  studied  attempt  been  made  to  regulate  foreign  exchanges 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  a  movement  of  gold  in  itself  natural  and  to  all  appear- 
ances inevitable.  The  getting  of  the  gold  was  a  simple  business  transaction ;  but  the 
retention  of  it  in  the  Treasury  was  a  complex  and  tentative  performance,  having 
important  political  as  well  as  economic  features.     The  summer  months  would  nataraDj 
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odl  for  an  export  of  gold,  as  in  many  years  past ;  and  it  was  assured  this  export  must 
fftll  upon  tbe  Treasury  holding. 

The  excited  condition  of  money  circles,  kept  alive  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  bond  sale  of  November,  and  made  even  more  sensitive  and  fearsome 
by  the  attitude  of  Congress,  was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  success,  for  it  had  found  expres- 
flk>n  in  the  rapid  presentation  of  notes  in  unprecedented  quantities  for  redemption  in 
gold.  It  was  necessary  to  allay  the  panic  already  in  sight,  and  to  so  play  upon  exchaugea 
as  to  render  an  export  of  gold  unnecesi^ary  or  of  small  amount  The  Treasury  was^ 
powerless  to  do  either.  The  announcement  of  a  sound  financial  policy  was  insufficient  in 
the  want  of  authority  to  act  up  to  it.  To  urge  such  a  policy  upon  Congress,  only  to  be 
met  with  a  flat  refusal,  was  not  cak^ulatcd  to  restore  confidence,  for  the  deed  impressed 
the  people  more  than  the  will.  As  a  department,  the  Treasury  can  act  only  with  the 
law,  and  nothing  was  more  clearly  proven  than  the  inefflcacy  of  existing  legislation  to 
afford  even  a  partial  relief. 

To  call  in  such  assistance  as  best  promised  to  give  relief  was  good  policy,  and  has 
been  justified  by  the  results.  What  these  results  are  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 
restoration  of  confidence,  the  Treasury  reserve  maintained,  and  little  exports  of  gold  in 
spite  of  exchange  rates  that  would  permit  them.  On  the  first,  there  is  little  need  of 
proof,  as  it  is  apparent  on  all  sides.  Of  the  second,  the  following  table  showing 
the  '*  redemptions  "  for  gold  is  conclusive,  and  proves  the  immediate  effect  ])roduced  by 
the  February,  1895,  negotiations.  Let  the  summer  months  of  1895  be  set  against  the- 
sunuuer  months  of  1894,  and  the  altered  situation  becomes  at  once  apparent. 

REDEMPTIONS  IN  OOLD.» 


18M. 

JanaftTj 

February . . . . . 
Harch 

P::::::::: 

June 

•  months, 

July 

Angoat 

September... 

Of^ber 

Norember... 
December.... 

6  months . 

1885. 

January 

9M>niary 

Maieh 

p.::::::::. 

June 

6  months . 


Unitsd  Statib 

NOTBS. 


$118,841 

10,988,634 

2,8(i6,426 

6,072,043 

26,181,412 

20,708,402 


Trbabury  Notes 
OF  1890. 


Total. 


Exports  of 
Gold. 


$287,616 
8,210,780 
1,104,766 
1,694,085 
1,409,670 
1,461,401 


$66,270,887 


$14,106,167 


$856,856 

19,198,854 

8,461,192 

7,666,127 

26,541, 0H2 

22,169,893 


$70,888,004 


$18,867,864 

4,209,858 

686,031 

2,542,719 

7,086,188 
80,819,622 


$58,661,222 


$666,511 
681,660 
800,487 
606,171 
714.614 

1,087,699 


$8,694,042 


$48,415,283 
4,784,907 
809,495 
78S,525 
784,747 
644,6n 


$51,1522,578 


$1,702,456 
776,045 
270,590 
284,046 
481,795 
401,845 


$8,875,206 


$18,928,875 

4,741,418 

986,518 

8,OI7,K90 

7,799,747 

81,907,221 


$62,356,164 


$4.5,117,788 
6,660,952 
1,089.085 
1,017.571 
1,166,472 
1,045,966 


$1,279,487 
8,209,817 
4,020.63& 
11,728,771 
27,406,801 
23,280,220 


$70,920,17*' 


$14,230,201 
6,118,061 

287,477 
1,062,814 

428,218 
9.802,889 


$80,899,746 


$51,907,784 


$25,929,8^ 
1,565,194 
3,136,004 
2,893,610 
1,585,071 
181,641 


$85,281,488- 


Ratb  op  Exchange  and  Influence  of  Syndicate. 

Finally,  as  to  the  rate  of  exchange ;  although  it  has  ruled  high,  little  gold  has  gone 
out  of  the  country.  The  markets  have  been  well  supplied  with  bills  by  the  syndicate- 
whenerer  the  export  of  gold  was  imminent,  and  the  success  attained  in  thus  manipulat- 
ing or  regulating  the  exchanges  points  to  a  source  of  power  hitherto  regarded  as  among- 
thehnpossibilities.  In  April,  May  and  June,  1894,  the  United  States  lost  $45,000,000  of 
gold ;  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1895,  the  country  gained  $7,242,968.    Before 


*  Prepared  by  Hon.D.  N.  Morgan,  United  States  Treasurer. 
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Pebruary  the  tendency  of  gold  was  from  London  to  the  Continent ;  and  to  London  from 
the  UDited  States;  after  that  month  the  current  was  changed,  the  gold  tended  toward 
London  from  the  Continent,  but  not  from  the  United  States.  Was  it  more  than  a  mere 
•coincidence,  and  is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  operations  of  the  syndicate  infln- 
•enced  the  exchanges  among  the  nations  of  Europe  by  its  control  of  exchange  in  the 
United  States  ?  In  the  first  six  months  of  1895  exchange  on  London  has  been  more  in 
favor  of  that  centre,  and  against  the  United  States,  than  it  had  been  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1894  ;  yet  there  have  been  the  small  exports  of  $75,000  in  1895  to  London  in 
the  three  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  1895,  against  $13,787,500  in  the  same  months 
of  1894.  Not  a  dollar  of  gold  is  recorded  in  these  months  of  1896  as  going  to  France  and 
Germany ;  but  in  1894  France  received  $14,200,000,  and  Germany  $26,600,000.  Cer- 
tainly such  comparisons  vindicate  the  policy  of  the  Gk)vemment,  prove  the  success  of  the 
usyndicate,  and,  when  carefully  studied,  convey  some  idea  of  the  novelty  and  magnitude 
of  the  experiment.  The  profits  of  the  sjmdicate  must  be  measured  by  the  risks  i^ 
assumed.  Few  were  so  bold  in  February  to  predict  a  successful  issue ;  there  should  be 
few  in  July  to  carp  at  the  agreement,  or  to  cry  out  that  any  sum  was  too  great  to  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  national  faith  and  the  restoration  of  confidence. 

The  Contbact  and  Work  of  the  Syndicate. 

The  final  payment  into  the  Treasury  by  the  syndicate  on  the  original  contract  was 
made  in  the  last  week  of  June,  and  left  the  Treasury  gold  on  June  80  at  $107,513,862, 
or  higher  than  at  any  monthly  period  since  January,  1898.  With  that  payment  the 
"  contract "  was  virtually  closed,  and  the  immediate  connection  of  the  syndicate  with  the 
-Government  was  terminated.  The  requirements  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  had  been 
fully  met.  except  in  the  unimportant  item  of  making  half  the  deposit  in  foreign  gold. 
The  development  of  the  financial  situation  made  this  requirement  as  unnecessary  as  it 
might  prove  mischievous,  for  every  ounce  of  gold  obtained  from  abroad  constituted  an 
additional  obligation  which  must  be  settled  at  some  later  time.  The  immediate  object 
had  been  attained  ;  the  Treasury  reserve  of  gold  was  al>ove  the  $100,000,000  mark. 

The  plan  of  the  syndicate  involved  such  operations  as  should  render  unnecessary  a 
heavy  export  of  gold  during  the  summer  months.     To  accomplish  this  end  only  two 
modes  could  be  considered ;  (1)  to  meet  the  local  needs  for  exchange,   and  (2)  to  sell 
American  securities  abroad  in  such  amounts  as  would  offset  the  necessity  for  exporting  gold 
in  settlement  of  this  exchange.     From  one  point  of  view  this  was  only  meeting  natural 
infiuences  with  natural  forces  to  suspend  or  modify  their  action ;  from  another,  it  was  an 
unnatural  condition,  created  in  the  expectation  of  postponing  for  a  time  the  settlement  of 
foreign  balances.     Could  the  summer  months  be  tided  over,  and  the  regular  outward 
movement  of  gold  deferred  or  made  less  than  the  average,  that  operation  would  tell 
greatly  in  favor  of  confidence.     When  the  crops  began  to  move,  and  bills  for  cotton, 
wheat  and  other  exported  produce  came  into  the  market,  the  demand  for  gold  to  be 
exported  would  cease,  for  these  bills  are  able  in  a  normal  year  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
exchange  market,  and  turn  the  rates  of  exchange  in  favor  of  the  United  States.     The 
coming  forward  of  the  crops  could  be  anticipated,  and  exchange  sold  against  this  move- 
ment to  be  liquidated  when  the  exports  of  produce  began  ;  or  the  securities  of  Ameiican 
corporations  could  be  sold  in  Europe,  as  were  one-half  of  the  bonds  issued  to  the  syndicate, 
and  exchange  drawn  against  the  sales.     From  February  to  the  end  of  July  these  measures 
proved  efficient,  and  would  further  have  proved  efficient  but  for  an  imforeseen  contingency 
— the  delayed  movement  of  the  crops,  which  did  not  begin  till  nearly  three  weeks  after 
the  usual  time,  and  then  proceeded  so  slowly  as  to  have  little  effect  on  the  exchange  rates. 
Some  bankers  had  sold  exchange  in  the  expectation  of  settling  in  commercial  bills  on 
exported  produce,  and  now  found  the  market  almost  bare  of  such  bills ;  they  demanded 
bills  or  gold,  and  the  rates  of  exchange  moved  upward. 

In  the  week  ending  July  18  the  rates  of  foreign  exchange  showed  the  "highest 
points  of  the  year  for  nominal  rates,  while  those  for  actual  business  in  long  and  short 
sterling  have  been  the  highest  on  record.    Prime  commercial  sterling  is  quoted  at  higher 
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nteatfaan  slxly -daj  bankers'  bills  ruled  at  during  the  laMer  part  of  April,  nhen  ezchauge- 
ms at  the  highest  points."  The  publicatioa  a  few  days  later  of  the  prelimicarj  returns 
iA  the  forei;,ii  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the  flscal  jeur  created  some  uneaaiuesa, 
M  the  result  showed  au  ezceas  of  exports  of  merchandise  and  silver  over  imports  to  the 
'ndue  of  (103,024,254,  and  jet  aa  excess  of  exports  of  gold  over  impoHs  of  $80,984,449. 

London  Biehange  on  New  T»rk.    January-June,  1895-1604. 
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This  jould  not  be  explained  b>'  trade  conditloos.  In  1894  there  was  an  apparent 
balance  in  meichaudise  and  silver  in  favor  of  this  country  of  (376,000,000.  and  not  gold 
■ufficient  came  in  to  offset  the  ei porta.  In  two  jears  we  had  exported  |S7T, 000, 000  more 
than  had  1>ecn  imported,  and  jjold  had  gone  out  to  the  amount  of  $85,500,000.  Clearlj 
the  tronble  was  flnancial,  not  commercial. 

At  the  end  of  Jul;  the  situation  of  the  exchange  market  was  strained.     The  syndi- 
cate had  sold  exchange  freely  to  such  aa  needed  it,  hut  bad  not  met  all  the  demand 
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There  followed  some  demand  for  gold,  and  in  the  week  ending  August  3  an  export  of 
,  some  moment  was  made,  the  gold  being  taken  from  the  Treasury.  The  export  oootin- 
ued  under  this  pressure  for  exchange,  but  the  syndicate  coming  forward,  deposited  gold 
in  the  Treasury,  and  thus  maintained  the  reserve  at  or  near  the  full  point.  In  the  month  of 
July,  $8,826,795  in  gold  was  taken  from  the  Treasury  ;  in  August,  $16,563,627,  and  in 
September,  ^19,847, 754.  Yet  the  Treasury  reserve  was  $107,512,362  at  the  end  of  June, 
and  |;92,911,973at  the  end  of  September,  having  lost  nearly  $15,000,000,  though  the 
withdrawals  of  gold  through  the  redemption  of  notes  had  been  more  than  twice  as  great 
Over  and  above  the  terms  of  their  contract  the  syndicate  had  deposited  gold  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  leave  the  Treasury  in  a  safe  position,  and  thus  maintain  public  confidence,  in 
the  face  of  a  demand  which  mi^ht  easily  have  developed  into  a  crisis  through  the  ex- 
aggerated fears  of  the  timid.  This  was  in  itself  a  ^eat  gain  and  had  been  very  cheaply 
purchased  by  the  Government.  The  widespread  disturbance,  financial  and  commercial, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  precipitated,  is  one  of  the  heaviest  penalties  the  body 
social  can  suffer  for  "playing"  with  the  circulating  medium;  and  the  effects  are  not 
only  felt  for  a  year,  but  for  a  generation.  In  * '  sound  money  "  alone  is  safety  to  be  found. 
In  the  last  three  months,  then,  there  was  a  slight  recurrence  of  gold  exports,  readily 
explained  and  due  to  natural  causes.  In  July  the  net  exports  were  $3,296,067 ;  in 
August,  $15,133,175,  and  in  September  $16,674,609,  makmg  a  total  of  $35,103,851. 
At  this  writing  (October)  the  situation  has  changed.  Crops  are  coming  forward,  com- 
mercial bills  are  **  making"  exchange,  and  the  rates  of  foreign  exchange  have  fallen 
below  the  exporting  point  of  gold.  The  crisis  has  been  met,  its  action  modified  and  the 
elements  of  safety  now  outnumber  those  of  danger  Asa  financial  operation,  the  assist- 
ance obtained  by  the  Government  from  the  syndicate  has  been  great  in  the  immediate 
results— incalculably  great  in  its  indirect  results. 

THE  PROBLEM  NOT  YET  SOLVED. 

So  far  as  the  Treasury  is  in  question,  the  problem  has  been  solved  only  for  a  time,  and 
it  must  again  come  up  for  a  determination.  The  fear  of  silver  excess  is  removed  by  the 
repeal  of  the  purchase  acts  and  by  the  waning  of  the  silver  movement.  Agitation  there 
will  always  be,  at  home  and  abroad,  until  some  international  agreement  either  "  makes  a 
place  "  for  silver  on  some  basis,  or  provcts  the  impossibility  of  any  general  experiment 
in  favor  of  that  metal.  One  great  source  of  anxiety  has  thus  been  set  aside,  and  need  not 
again  be  introduced,  unless  either  party  again  **  compromises  "  with  silver.  There  remain 
other  factors  of  mischief.  So  long  as  the  business  of  issuing  a  credit  paper  circulation 
is  performed  by  the  government,  and  this  has  become  by  act  of  Congress  and  by  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  a  recognized  part  of  the  financial  system,  so  long  must  a  reserve  be 
kept  against  that  issue.  It  must  further  be  a  reserve  far  larger  than  any  ordinary  banking 
concern  carries,  and  even  were  it  three  times  the  present  amount,  it  would  stiil  be  too 
small  for  reasonable  safety.  Ricardo  believed  he  had  devised  a  circulation  which 
would  need  only  five  per  cent,  in  specie  to  preserve  its  credit  and  redeemability.  The 
national  banks  are  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  ** reserve"  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of 
their  circulation  and  deposits ;  but  the  Treasury  finds  one  of  nearlv  2^  per  cent. 
unsatisfactory.  In  ordinary  times  the  limit  of  Ricardo  would  be  sufficient,  for  specie 
enters  into  the  settlement  of  balances  to  an  even  less  proportion  than  in  his  day  ;  so 
the  waste  of  keeping  29  per  cent,  is  great,  and,  as  it  is  now  kept,  constitutes  a  demand 
for  gold  by  the  side  of  which  the  demands  of  Europe  are  small  and  easily  satisfied. 

The  amount  of  gold  in  the  country  was  estimated  to  be  on  July  1,  1894,  $627.- 
293,201,  of  which  $131,316,471  were  in  the  Treasury;  $190,635,167  in  the  national 
banks,  and  $305,341,503  in  the  private  banks  and  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  The 
banks  may  command  wiiat  gold  they  wish,  as  they  are  free  to  so  discount  as  to  bring 
gold  to  them  when  needed.  A  private  individual  is  also  free  to  buy  or  sell  gold 
according  to  his  need,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  his  needs  will  not  be  large  save  in  a  period 
of  uncertainty.  But  the  Treasury  has  not  this  command  over  its  gold  ;  it  is  obliged 
to  *'  redeem  "on  call  its  note;*,  and  this  process  is  anything  but  redemption.  A  demand 
note  is  j)ai(l  in  gold,  and,  instead  of  being  canceled  as  paid,  retains  its  full  quality  as 
a  demand  note,  and  as  such  again  enters  into  circulation  to  be  again  "redeemed  "  for 
gold.  A  legal-tender  or  a  Treasury  note  of  1890  is  considered  to  be  as  good  as  gold, 
and  is  so  just  as  far  as  the  Treasury  has  gold  to  meet  it.  They  are  held  by  the  banks 
as  reserve,  and,  when  a  demand  ifor  gold  arises,  they  are  presented  at  the  Treasury 
counters,  as  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years  proves  ;  the  legal-tender  and  Treasury 
note  are  thus  a  standing  charge  against  the  gold  reserve.  Both  forms  should  be 
retired. 

Location  of  Currency  Inflation. 

In  July,  1878,  the  condition  of  the  currency  in  circulation  was  what  it  had  become 
through  war  legislation.  Nearly  equal  amounts  of  **  greenbacks  "  and  national  bank 
notes,  a  little  gold  circulating  oii  the  Pacific  coast,  and  fractional  currency  and  subsidi- 
ary silver,  gave  a  total  of  $729,132,684.  The  '*  fiat "  money  agitation  had  been  met  and 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  assured.    There  was  a  greater  quantity  of  money  in 
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circulation  than  at  any  time  since  the  country  had  been  flooded  with  notes  of  state 
banks,  and  greater  than  had  been  needed  to  carry  on  the  exchanges  through  the  years 
of  kit«-flving  and  speculation  which  ended  in  the  panic  of  1873.  In  short,  the  circula- 
tion had  been  tested  in  fair  weather  and  in  foul,  and  found  not  wanting. 

In  July,  1895,  there  was  a  total  circulation  of  $1,604,131,968,  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing elements : 

Oold  and  gold  certificates $528,656,626  00 

Silver  dollars  and  certificates 871,714,914  00 

Legal-tender  notes 265.109,456  00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 115,978,708  00 

i^ational  bank  notes 207,047,546  00 

Subsidiary  silver 60.219,718  00 

Currency  certificates 55,405,000  00 

Total $1 ,604,131,968  00 


The  increase  in  the  gold  since  1879  is  ample  proof  that  the  country  can  obtain  that 
metal  in  any  needed  quantity  under  natural  conditions.  The  mere  increase  in  that 
element  of  the  currency  would  have  been  suflicient  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  trade.  In 
1879  the  average  daily  clearings  at  New  York  were  $82,015,540.  They  touched  a  maxi- 
mum in  1881  with  $159,232,191.  In  no  year  since  has  there  been  such  activity,  and 
what  was  sufficient  currency  in  1881  should  have  been  sufficient  in  1894  to  meet  eveiy- 
thing  except  the  extraordinary  demands  in  the  spring  and  fall.  The  circulation  of  1881 
<$1, 114, 238, 119)  represented  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  over  the  money  of 
1878,  and  it  accomplished  more  than  twice  as  great  exchanges  as  $1,660,808,708,  an  in- 
crease of  50  per  cent,  over  the  circulation  of  1881,  accomplished  in  1894. 

Dangerous  experiments  may  be  made  in  currency  without  immediately  entailing  the 
expected  results.  If  it  be  granted  that  the  silver  circulation  (standard  dollars  and  silver 
certificates)  has  been  absorbed  by  the  country  without  disturbance,  the  same  concession 
cannot  be  made  to  the  Treasury  notes  of  1890.  The  silver  certificate  replaced  the 
retiring  national  bank  notes ;  with  gold  it  has  supplied  whatever  real  need  there  has 
been  for  additional  circulation  ;  it  has  in  part  found  le^tiraate  work  to  do.  Not  so 
the  Treasury  notes.  Issued  in  payment  of  pig  silver,  redeemable  in  gold  on  demand, 
it  has  been  a  vagrant  paper,  turning  up  only  when  it  can  do  mischief,  and  with  the 
greenback  constitutes  a  menace  to  the  gold  reserve  of  the  Treasury.  With  the  first 
issue  of  that  form  of  note  gold  began  to  go  out  of  the  Treasury.  In  the  tr}ing  months 
of  1893  $29,000,000  were  presented  for  redemption  in  six  months,  and  since  October, 
1891,  when  the  first  exchange  for  gold  was  made,  the  redemption  had  amounted  to 
$76,000, 0(K),  or  one-half  the  total  issue.  Every  note  issued  under  this  law  of  1890 
was  uncalled  for  ;  every  note  in  circulation  is  a  source  of  danger,  and  the  entire  issue 
should  be  suppressed.  Nor  is  there  any  more  excuse  for  tlie  continuance  of  the 
legal-tender  note.  The  chief  claim  made  in  its  favor  is  that  it  constitutes  a  loan  to  the 
government  without  interest.  It  has  necessitated  the  keeping  of  a  reserve,  which  exists 
as  idle  capital,  and  it  is  the  idle  instrument  for  taking  gold  from  the  Treasury. 

Had  every  note  redeemed  in  gold  since  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  been 
canceled,  as  it  should  have  been,  less  than  $40,000,000  of  this  form  of  note  would  be 
in  existence.  In  other  words,  the  country  has  paid  more  than  $806,000,000  in  gold 
on  these  notes,  and  instead  of  beinc:  credited  for  that  payment,  still  finds  itself  indebted 
to  the  amount  of  the  full  issue,  $346,000,000. 

As  a  mere  charge  against  the  government  the  legal  tender  represents  an  indebted- 
ness since  1879  of  more  than  $650,000,000.  Further,  it  violates  what  i  i  an  estab- 
lished principle  of  government  finances,  as  with  the  Treasury  note  of  1890.  it  con- 
stitutes under  existing  laws  a  perpetual  debt.  The  entire  debt  of  the  country  is 
$1,729,000,000,  of  which  $500,000,000  is  a  debt  which  lias  no  tii.ie  of  maturity,  and  is 
not  payable  at  the  option  of  the  United  Slates.  If  ih  ?  logal-tenfh.T  and  Treasury  notes 
of  1890  be  taken  out  of  the  circulation  the  aggre.G:ate  money  in  circulation  would  still  be 
greater  than  it  was  in  1886.     There  is  nothing  radical  in  such  a  measure. 

Tkeasitry  Kkskrvk. 

The  intimate  connection  between  this  problem  of  the  legal -tender  and  Treasury  note 
circulation  and  the  gold  in  the  Treasury  needs  no  explanation.  With  a  larger  cash  bal- 
ance in  the  Treasury  than  at  any  time  since  July,  1891,  the  main  constituent  is  paper, 
and  gold  is  retained  with  uncertainty  and  difficulty  whenever  a  moment  of  anxiety  inter- 
venes. This  fact  is  brought  out  in  the  diagram,  which  shows  the  cash  balance  and  the 
net  gold  in  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  since  July,  1891.  The  pur- 
chase of  gold  by  the  issue  of  bonds  or  by  the  ex  -hange  for  legal  tenciers  is  reflected  in 
the  lines  ;  but  every  legal-tender  note  so  issued  creates,  as  if  were,  a  lien  against  the 
gold,  for  it  may  be  presented  at  any  time  for  redemption.     And  in  the  natural  process 
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of  currency  reduction,  or  an  attempt  at  currency  reduction — thai  protest  HcninBt  inflatknr 
wbicfa  is  implied  in  the  continued  redemption  of  notes — it  is  ooly  gold  that  epea  out  of 
the  Treasury  and  country.  Nobody  will  export  silver  coin,  becauee  the  arttflcial  nlae 
conferred  by  the  legaltender  makes  tbem  of  greater  value  here  than  in  any  other  counti;. 
Evenlhedemandfor  silver  in  the  ertscannot  affect  the  supply  of  coin,  as  the  coin  melted 
is  worth  nearly  GO  per  cent,  less  (ban  the  coin  Itself,  The  quantity  of  silver  coin  will 
remain  as  it  is ;  the  amounis  of  leeal-teuder  and  Treasury  notes  issued  are  invariable, 
for  the  cancellation  of  the  latter  Is  done  under  conditions  which  make  it  unusual.  It  is 
^id  and  the  national  bank  notes  which  constitute  the  elastic  elements  of  the  currency. 
With  gold  on  Ihe  point  of  export  at  every  flurry,  and  with  the  difficulty  of  increasing 
'        '■   '  ._....  .        '  '  ,of  our  currency 


the  national  bank  circulation,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  weak  points  oi 


8IBCE   1891.* 


-  NET  QOLD  IN  TREASURY. 


gystem.  These  weak  points  affect  Ihe  position  of  the  Treaanry  directly,  aod  even  mote 
indirectly,  by  obliging  it  to  incur  new  indebtedness  to  make  good  its  weakness  aa  a  bank- 
ing institution. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

But  if  these  government  issues  are  to  be  continued,  the  Treasory  should  have 
ample  power  to  maintain  a  reserve  for  redeeming  tb(-m.  No  government  is  safe  unless 
it  has  st  command  a  revenue  equal  to  the  necessary  and  ordinary  expenditures,  and  at 
a  corollary,  a  revenue  that  is  aufBciently  elastic  to  expand  to  meet  an  extraordinary 
demand,  or  to  contract  bo  as  to  lake  only  what  is  needed  from  taxiwyers.  To  leave 
it  expo!ie<l  to  a  condition  approaching  destitution,  and  to  so  jealously  guard  its  borrow- 
ing power  as  to  allow  oiil^  a  disadvanlageous  and  usuriotia  loan  in  a  time  of  want, 
are  surely  outcomes  at  an  meiperienctd  and  shortsighted  policy.  Such  had  been  tbe 
national  revenues  that  "  deficit"  legislation  has  been  an  almost  unknown  element,  and 
what  laws  were  on  the  statute  books  had  been  framed  to  meet  such  conditions  as 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  refunding  of  the  debt,  and  paper  certificates  issued  on 
specie  reserves.  After  years  of  an  overflowing  Treasury,  a  deficit  was  created  almost 
intentionally  it  might  seem,  by  destruction  of  revenue,  and  a  reckleas  Increase  of 
expenditure.  I  have  shown  how  the  Treasury  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  bond 
issue  fr.imed  In  1870  ;  and  the  gold  purchased  in  February,  1895,  was  under  the  author- 


necessity  the  Treasury  cannot  issue  a  temporary  note— answering  to  Ihe  exchequer  Mil 
of  Great  Britain  ortbe  bom  de  trraoro!  France — a  convenient  instrument  of  finance, 
and  not  capable  of  abu^e  where  publicity  of  operations  is  as  great  as  with  the  United 
States  Treasury.  Some  such  instrument  should  be  placed  at  the  diapositioD  of  the 
Treasury,  and  until  a  ptTmanent  system  of  financial  management,  better  aulted  to  the 
times,  is  devised. 


*  Ttaii  ctaan  ia  tiE 
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INTRODCCTION. 
Tiiia  pkmpblet  U  dedgDed  to  meet  the  Deeds  of  those  who  wish  to  have  at  hAnd  in 
compact  form  the  most  reliable  alatiBticB  available  upon  currencj  topics.  The  strict  lim- 
itation of  space  fireeponsiblefortJie  omlsgioa  of  stalUtica  upoa  many  points  which  migbt 
Olberwiae  have  been  included  ;  but  it  U  hoped  that  the  refercncis  to  other  source*  maj 
more  than  compensate  for  any  lack. 

General  attention  is  directed  to  the  staCislical  publications  of  the  United  Stales, 
which,  aside  from  beinK  thu  main  basis  of  this  compilation,  are  the  works  mual  lilceif  to 
afford  inform-^tlott  upon  details  of  the  currency  queation  not  possible  to  be  included 
lure.* 

BAJfKS. 
IfHiriw,  Capital,  Cireatation,  DtpotiU,  ele  ,  ^  Kalloasl  BmiIks,  18S8-18&S. 
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Situation  Principal  Banks  of  Issue,  September  30,  1895. 


Namb  ov  Bavxb. 


Imperial  Bank  of  Germany 

Bank  of  Aastria-Himgary 

Bank  of  Belgium 

National  Baok  of  Balgaria  (a) 

National  Bank  of  Denmark 

Bank  of  Spain 

Bank  of  I^nland  (6) 

Bank  of  Prance ; 

National  Bank  of  Greece  ib) 

Italy  : 

Bank  of  Italy 

Bank  of  Naples 

Bank  of  Sicily 

Bank  of  Norway 

Bank  of  the  Netherlands 

Bank  of  Portugal 

Bank  of  Roamania 

United  Kingdom  : 

Bank  of  England 

Banks  <  f  Scotland((;) 

Banks  of  Ireland  (c) 

Imperial  Bank  of  Rossia  (e) 

Bank  of  Servia(/) 

Sweden : 

Royal  Bank  (&^ 

Private  Banks  I  &) 

Swiss  Banks  of  Issue  (b) 

Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  (Turkey;  (tf). 

•Canadian  Banks  

U.  8.  National  Banka 
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RXSBKTX 
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054,800.000 

880,000 
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66,860.000 
19,6.20,000 
18,420.000 

218,720.000 
27,600,000 
16,600,000 

898,940,000 
2,100,000 

7,680,000 
5,280,000 
18,840,000 
9,78U,000 
7,575.000 
196,287,000 
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404,700,000 


59,800,000 

21,120,000 

7,040,000 

'  *2V,54b',666 

5,840,000 

12.740,000 

218,7^,000 


888,600,000 
1,220,000 

6,800.000 

2,110,000 

16.420,0C0 


162,926,000 


$64,780,000 


68,980,000 

040,000 

250,160,000 


10,140,000 

2,100,000 

300,000 

84,'820.6ob 

8,280.000 

680,000 


5.840,000 
M0,000 

880,000 
8,140,000 
1,920,000 


88,8 12,00  J 


Bills  Pat- 

ABLKTO 

Bbabkr  ih 

ClBCULA- 
TION. 


$S20,700.0CO 

246  420,000 

8t:,&:0.O00 

460,000 

22,400,000 

198,89),000 

10,58(\000 

672,700,000 

21,640,000 

153,880,000 
47,740,0U0 
9,840,000 
14,860,000 
88.400,000 
60320,000 
27,980,000 

129,500.000 
87,00i).000 
81,500,000 

877,800,000 
5,820,000 

14.240.000 
11,560,000 
85,920,000 
4,940,000 
82,774,000 
212,829.000 


a.  Situation  Jaly  14.      b.  Situation  August  81.     c.  Situation  July  16.      d.   Situation  July  81. 
d.  Situation  September  16.  /.  Situation  September  22. 

References,  Banks— In  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  each  year  (e.  g.  :  Report  for 
1804f  pp.  896.  2^£  may  be  found  quarterly  statements  of  the  circulation  and  metallic  reserve  of  each 
of  the  principal  European  banks  or  issue  as  above.  These  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Bulletin  d« 
Statistique. 

The  Canadian  Finance  Department  publishes,  monthly,  a  detailed  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
chartered  banks  of  Canada.  For  further  statistics  in  regard  to  Canadian  banks,  see  Breckenrldge, 
**The  Canadian  Banking  System,  1817-1890  '* ;  Garland.  *  Banks,  Bankers  and  Banking  in  Canada.'' 

For  a  very  full  collection  of  Statistics  of  tStaU  Banks  prior  to  1861,  see  report  of  J.  J.  Knox,  Comp- 
troUer  of  the  Currency,  I876^p.  84  to  181 ;  or,  reprint  of  the  same  in  special  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  TrcMMury,  January,  1808  (Fifty-second  Congress,  Second  Session,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  88),  pp.  64  to 
118.  The  original  data  from  which  these  tables  are  compUed  are  to  be  found  in  reports  upon  the  condition 
of  the  banks  throughout  the  United  States  made  to  Congress  by  the  various  Secretaries  of  the  Treasurr 
from  1838  to  1868.  The  volumes  in  which  these  renorts  occur  are  noted  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  88.  mentionea 
above. 

See  also  '*  New  England  Bank  Currency,''  and  **  States  as  Bankers  "  (pp.  821-84,  ante)^  for  statistics  of 
iMUiks  in  the  fields  covered. 
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CIRCULATION. 


Statkmbkt  Saovmo  thb  Avountb  or  Gold  akd  Silver  Coirb  and  Ckhtipi- 
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NOTBMBER  1,  1895. 
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Statkmxnt  of  thb  Coin  and  Papkr  CmcuLATiON  of 

JcNB  80,  FROM  1860  TO  1895  inclusive. 
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MeUtUie  CirmUtHon  of  Prineipal  CountritM. 


AesiaA  ( 
rjnlaid  ( 


Dim     i: 


8<urak 


CUCULATDre  ISDLi  «P  m  UHITED  STATES. 

OCTOBER    147  IM4. 


•60. 


osrsn 


BUtw 
OwtifloatM 

taaaM. 


Notes 
•007.11. 


Deposit 

Currency 

of 

National  Banks.  Trust  Cos.. 
Private  Banks.  &  c 

$2003.  Millions. 


[Langhlin  :  *'  Facts  about  Money.'"] 

Circnlatlon  References— The  table  on  the  oppo  Ite  page  is  taken  mainly  from  the  report  of  the 
Dirf:Ctor  of  the  Mint  for  1H94  (pp.  44,  I5).  For  the  detailed  information  upon  which  it  is  lartivly  batied,  see 
Mune  report,  pp.  92-102.— For  au  admirable  chart  nhowing  circulation  of  silver  dollars  and  Kilver  certificates, 
■ee  frontispiece  to  Ri>i)ort  of  the  Secretary  of  theTrea«>ury,  1>9I.— The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  gives 
Ubles  showing  the  amount  of  u.oney  of  each  kind  outstandiDj;,  in  the  treasary  and  in  circulation,  at  tl&e 
•nd  of  each  month  Biuco  1878. 
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CLEABma  HOUSES. 
Tkaxsactioiib  of  the  Neir  York  Clearlns  House  won  FobtT'Two  Tkabs. 

[Report  of  the  ComptroUec  of  tba  CaneucT,  IBM,  p.  SK.1 
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CoHPARATiTB  Statement  of  tiib  EvrnANOEs  op  certain  Clearlii|r  lloaseso) 
THE  United  Statkb  for  YEatiB  ended  Skpt.  80.  1894.  and  Sept.  SO,  I8»i 

[Complroiicr  of  the  Cnnency,  18!H,  p.  ! 
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CREDIT    INSTRUMENTS. 

Pbbcentage  of  Credit  Instruments  in  Total  Receipts  of  National  Banks  on 

Various  D\TEa, 


[Compiled  from  Reporta 

of  the  ComptroDcr  of  Currency.] 

Cities. 

Jane  80, 1881. 

September 

17,  lasi. 

July  1,  1890. 

September 
17, 1890. 

September 
15, 1802. 

New  York 

98.70 
92.00 
96.50 
96.00 
88.00 
92.90 
90.40 
93.80 
60.00 
89.80 
92.80 
94.00 
87.60 
88.80 
82.80 
91.80 

98.80 
90.80 
98.7.) 
96.40 
90.00 
98.90 
86.20 
06.50 
45.80 
80.20 
88.40 
95.10 
08.50 
94.90 
81.50 
77.40 

96.04 
95.11 
94.14 
90.19 
92.84 
89.80 
02.87 
92.97 
65.27 
90.09 
94.55 
98.08 
87.81 
88.25 
89.77 
85.61 

05.64 
05.06 
00.70 
98.48 
93.50 
89.16 
90.00 
96.60 
82.66 
82.88 
98.68 
94.74 
95.61 
87.60 
89.59 
91.20 

92.86 

Chicago 

94. ^8 

Boston    

98.11 

Philadelphia 

98.98 

Cincinnati 

94.64 

Baltimore 

82.46 

Pittftbureh 

90.03 

Albany 

95.88 

Washfnirton    

66.6'> 

New  Orleans 

87.16 

LoolsYille 

Oi«veiftnd              

91.86 
92.79 

Dftroit 

91.82 

Milwaukee 

90.93 

St.  Louis 

87.88 

SanFrancisco 

88.89 

Reserye  cities,  except  New  York. 

94.88 

92.S5 

98.G8 

92.27 

;         92.74 

Cities  other  than  reserve 

81.73 

81.74 

84.09 

82.91 

84.91 

Whole  United  States 

95.18 

04.00 

92.50 

91.04 

90.61 

Credit  Instruments  in  Retail  Transactions. 

[Report  of  Comptroller  of  Currency,  1894,  p.  19.] 


State. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Money. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Checks. 

State. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Money 

Per  Cent,  of 
Checks. 

Alabama 

83 

40.6 

89.7 

58.4 

29.5 

45.4 

46.8 

65 

59.4 

60.8 

41.6 

70.6 

54.6 

58.7 

66 

70.2 

54.8 

55.2 

45.8 

59.4 

58. P 

65.7 

6B.4 

623 

58.1 

4i).5 

54.9 

89.5 

43.2 

61.3 

Montana 

27.8 

&5.6 

42.9 

49 

16.4 

4  J.  5 

60.5 

48.7 

54.8 

SQ  9 

72  7 

Arizona 

Nebraska    

64  4 

Arkans&s 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

57.1 
61 

California 

Colorado 

N»w  Mexico 

Now  York 

88  6 

Connecticut 

57  5 

Delaware 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

40  5 

Florida 

84 

66.8 
45  2 

Q  onria 

29.8 
45.7 
44.8 
r)4.7 
40.0 
4fi.1 
81.8 
83. G 

Idaho 

60  S 

llltnois 

Oregon 61 

Pennsylvania 47  o 

49 

Indiana 

52  1 

]owa 

Rhode  Island 

41 

62.4 
42.9 

59 

Kentucky 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

87  6 

Kan!>as 

57  1 

Louisiana 

Texas  

:    Utah 

Vermont 

82.5 
43.7 
87.8 

67.6 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masf^achusetts 

87.7 
41.9 

56.8 
62.2 

r>o.r) 

4'..1 
13.5 
r)6.8 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconnin 

25.2 
86 
83.2 
40.5 

74.8 

Michii;an 

MisMr^bippi 

M  innesota 

64 

66.8 
59  5 

Missouri 8:).7 

Wyoming 

6(i.4 

43.5 

Theubove  table  summarizes  the  results  of  an  investigiition  made  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  CurreDcy  in  1894.  They  indicate  the  relative  amounts  of  cash  and  credit  instru- 
ments respectively  in  the  deposits  in  National  banks,  by  retail  merchants  throughout  the 
United  States. 


U.  8.  CUBRENCT  STATISTICS. 


GOLD. 

TMe  thf.mng  the  Value  in  Curreney  of  One  Hundred  Dotlart  in  Gold  in  the  Sew  York 
Market,  bj/  Monthi,  Qiiarte-r  Tear*,  Half  Yean,  Calendar  Yean  and  Fitad  Tean, 
January  1, 18(12,  to  December  'A\,  \Bl%,both  ineltuive. 

[Bonaa  of  Sutinlci  Quailerl;  Reports,  1B78-),  p.  110.] 
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CSart  Shoving  Cjirrfnn/  Value  of  Gold,  1863-1878. 
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Pboduct  of  Oold  a»d  Silvkb  i\  thk  Unitbd  States  fbom  ITK  to  18M,  amo 

AJUtCALLT  HIKCE. 
[Tb«  cMlnuM  for  ITBUBTS.  Uby  B.  V,  Htjmond.CwninlMloMi.  «iwl»lnc«  by  im  director  of  tt«  Itot] 
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Barercncei,  Oold  Knd  Silver — For  coninmpdon  of  gold  ind  fitter  [o  tbSArts,  by  coantrlM. 
•e«  "HlBlorr  or  BimetsUtem."  b;  J.  L.  Unghlln  IN,  Y.,  I^gi).  p.  2M.— ForEipoita  ind  Impom,  •« 
Beportol  Dfreclor  of  the  Htnt.  1831,  pp.  141-IM.  2M.  S»,  tij  conntriei  ISO-ISS,  SOO-fllB.— Tha  moet 
BenenllT  recoirnlied  aDttaorilT  on  prodoctlon  of  goidiodsllrerltDr.  Adolpb  Soetbecr.    Rii"HiteT<sl«," 

™iil«t^l^EngU«h,  form,  pan  of  a  United  Stale. '^  -  "  "■ '    - 

(1987).    Bia  lateat   work,  "  Lltentnmacbwels  Qber  C 


Dr.  Adolpb&> 
smmcnl  Report  on  "  BlmeUlltam  In  Eorope.' 
nnd  Mtinweiei],"  eontaliu  the  teanlu  of  Mi 
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U.  &  aURRBlfaT  STATISTICS. 

PRICES  AND  WAGES. 
Rblative  Pbicbb  and  Waoeb  hi  the  United  States  ahd  Elsbwhekb. 

[Coniiilled  from  "Hu  OoM  Appreciated,"  by  C.  C.  Jmckion.] 
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U.  S.  OUItRBNCY  STATISTICS. 


0  Ptrchasiko  Power  or  Waoeb  in  ths  U.  8.,  IBKO-lMl. 
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PUBLIC  DEBT. 
Btatrkbht  or  Outstahdiho  Prikcipal  op  the  Pdblic  Debt  op  thb   Uritrd 
Statbs  on  thb  l9i  OF  Juhtabt  of  each  Year  pbou  17S1  to  1848.  iholqbitk, 
AXD  OX  THE  Ibt  or  July  op  kaoh  Yxab  pboh  1843  to  1896, 

[Bapnl  of  tha  Sacntuy  of  tlie  Tnamry,  IBM,  p.  icvi.] 


Yeu. 

.^ 

v„. 

^™... 

ToUl  Debt.  t«i 
Cuh  In  TrMMKj. 

l7^Ma,4Te.sl 

j""-S:::::;: 

tSB,T«S.aB9.rO 

Bi),747,SS;.Kft 

g8,Te-.M7a.07 

S-;;;:; 

SMS 

t»,7ia.B33,M 

77.aM.eM.40 

lets'.'.'.'..'.'. 

()B.1».M1.71 
MJ(B,11T.J0 

1*8 

!».»n.eiB.i7 

was 

*Id  rbe  amoDiit  bere  stated  Mtbaont^UndlnepTiiKlp&l  of  thepnbllcilebt  an?  lacloded  the  cortUcaUe 
of  depoiit  □atetsndins  on  Ihe  HOtn  of  Jane,  fnacf andEr  *ct  of  Jsne  8, 18TS.  for  <rblcb  «  like  (moaot  la 

haliDCclnlbeTrrHKurx.  Tbi^se  rerllBc^Iee,  (Vs  mklUrof  IcconuU,  Ire  treated' ts  ■  p»l  of  tbe  puUle 
dabt,  but  belnii'  otlfft  by  noti-B  held  oil  dcpoilt  for  Ib^lr  miemptlDn.  should  properly  be  dedocled  from  tba 
prlnclpil  of  the  public  ilebl  In  making  ccmparliiaa  Kitb  fonaec  yesni. 

tBirln>ivc  of  sold,  ulvei,  curresci  ceitlflutCB.  and  Tnunry  onlea  of  ISftO,  beld  Id  Ibe  Treunnr's 
cub,  aod  iDCluditiK  (St,a^<8,9ia  bonde  luned  lo  Ibe  KTsnl  PaclBc  nilroads. 

Rrrerrntr-n,  DrbU.— For  Malement  of  tbe  debt  of  tbe  kt«b1  Stales  nt  tbe  Union.  K«  Floaodal 
Bnlav.  IBM.  p.  «;  also  lltbcenanaon  "Wealth,  Debt  and  Taiatlon," 

'  '    *  id  States,  aoa  tbe  AdhiiaI  Kepott  at  tbe  1 
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Statement  of  the  Public  Debt,  Noyehbbb  1,  1895. 

Iiiterest-B«a.riiiK   Debt. 


Title  of  Loan. 


Fonded  Loan  of  1801. . . 

Funded  Loan  of  1007 . . . 
Refnnditig  Certiilcatee. 

LoMUof  1004 

Loan  of  I0;i5 


Rate. 


J  4H  per  cent. . . . 


;ont'd(^2:C.. 
4  per  cent 

4  per  cent 

5  per  cent.     .. 
4  per  cent 


When  Redeemable . 


Amount  Issued. 


I^OptionU.  8. 
July  1,1007... 


February  1,1004... 
February  1,  laa. . . 

Aggr^ate  of  interest-bearins:  debt.  exclaAive  of  IT.  S.  bonds  { 
issued  to  Pacific  Railroads,  aa  below f  | 


(4^8)1850,000,000  09 

740,802,060  00 
40,012,760  00 

100,000,09,1  0<) 
68,315,400  00 


OuUtfandlng 
Nov.  1,  iJaoS 


$25,864,500  00 

66O,6'!O,70O  00 

60,000  00 

100,000,000  00 

68,815,100  00 


1,108,220,800  00        747,861.500  00 


Debt   on   nrl&lcli   Interest   fkmm   Ceased   since   MAtarltjr. 


Funded  loan  of  1801.  matured  September  2,  1891 

Old  debt  matured  at  various  dates  prior  to  January  1,  1881,  and  other  items  of  debt  ( 
matured  at  various  dates  feubeequent  to  January  1, 1861 f 


Aggregate  of  debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity. 


^12,8:0  00 

i;M».48oa6 


1,681,070  86 


Debt  bearing  no  Interest. 


United  States  Notes 

Old  Demand  Notes 

National  Bank  Notes : 

Redemption  Account. . 
Fractional  Currency 


February  25, 1862  ;  July  11. 1862  ;  March  8, 1868. 
July  17, 1861;  February  12, 1868 


July  14, 1800 

July  17,  1H62  ;  Mar.  3.  1863 ;  June  80,  1^64— less  $8,875,934 
estimated  as  lost  or  destroyed,  Act  of  June  21,  lb70 


Aggregate  of  Debt  bearing  no  interest. 


$346,681,0*6  00 
54,»t7  60 

28.706.610  00 

6,898,901  14 


$877,885,876  C4 


Gertiflentes  nnd  IVotea   leaned   on    Deposits   of  Coin   nnd  liegnl-Tender  Notos   nnd 

Purchases  ot  Silver  Bullion. 


Classification. 


Gold  Certificates. , 
Silver  Certificates. 


Certificates  of  Deposit. 
Traaaury  Notes  of  1890. 


March  8. 1868  ;  July  18, 1882 

Feb  28, 1878 ;  Ang.  4, 1880 ;  Mar. 

8.1S87 

June  8. 1S78 

July  14, 1800 


Aggrei^te  of  Certificates  and  Treasury  Notes, 
ofbet  by  cash  in  tbe  Treasury 


In  the 
Treasury. 


$168,280  00 

8,(53,268  00 

275,000  00 

26,565,611  00 


854)02,100  00 


In  Circulation.  Amount  Issuad. 


$50,417,050  00 


$50,685.888  00 


888,4.'M,286  00        842,409,.n04  00 

50,740,000  00  I       5<, 015,000  00 

114,526.6C0  00  I      141,0;.2,280  00 


555,140,564  00        601402,678  00 


Reoapltnlntlon. 


Classification. 


Interest-bearing  Debt 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity 
Debt  bearing  no  interest 


Agin^ate  of  interest  and  non-interest  bearing  debt 

Certificates  and  Treasury  Notes  offset  by  an  equal  amount  of  cash  in  the  Treasury . 


Aggregate  of  Debt,  including  Certificates  and  Treasury  Notes. 
Uance  in  the  Treasury  and  Certifloates  outstandin;^ 


cash  balance  in  the  Treasury 

Net  debt  of  United  States 


Nov.  1,1806. 


$747,861.6^0  00 

1.081,6^)  86 

877.83&,876  84 


1,126,879,106  00 
501408.678  00 


1,717.481,770  80 
771,060,671  48 


046,481406  48 


Paclflc   Railroad  Bonds. 


Name  of  Railway. 


Central  Pacific 

Kansas  Pacific 

Union  Pacific 

Central  Branch,  U.  P. . 

Western  Pacific 

Sioux  City  and  Paciflc . 

Totals 


Principal  Out- 
standing. 

Interest  Accrued 
and  not  yet  paid. 

Balance  of  Interest 
paid  by  the 
United  States. 

$25,885,120  00 

e.sai.ooo  oo 

27,236,512  OD 
1,6<X),000  00 
1,070,.'V60  00 
1,628,820  00 

$470,462  40 

126,060  00 

544,730  24 

82,000  00 

89,411  20 

82,566  40 

$88,868,600  81 
6j384,7u6  88 
88,007,461  48 
8,065,026  06 
8,077,685  14 
8,401,474  07 

6»,C28,512  00 

1,215,«30  24 

78,645,083  88 

U.  8.  OURRBJ^Or  STATISTICS, 
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SILVER. 

AmousTj  Cost,  Ayebaoe  Prick  and   Bullion  Value  of  the  Silyeb  Dollar  of 
Silver  Purchased  under  Act  of  February  28,  1878. 

[Annual  Report  Director  of  the  Mint,  1894,  p.  17.] 


Fiscal  Tsab. 

FDnOuMOBS. 

Cost. 

Aykraob  Prick 

FEB 

FiNB  Ounce. 

BuUJONVALITm 
OF  A 

1878 

10,809,850.58 
19,248,066.09 
83,057.862.64 
ll',709.227.11 
81,190,200.87 
28,889.241.84 
81,922.951.58 
81,791,171.61 
88,690,058.94 
28,490,00r».04 
2S,H86,125.82 
8d,468,8<n.08 
27.880,000.06 
2,7»7,3TO.58 

$18,088,268  96 
8I,58J,642  99 
25,285,081  58 
£2,82r,874  75 
84,054,4K0  47 
85,  77,827  58 
24,878,888  lU 
24.747,460  25 
83,418,960  01 
25,988.620  46 
24,287,658  80 
81,717,858  81 
26,899,88a  88 
8,049,426.46 

S1.2043 

11213 

1.1440 

1.1888 

1.1.«1 

1.1174 

1.1120 

108V7 

1.0634 

.9610 

.9547 

.9888 

.9608 

1.0901 

$0.9818 

iKTg    

.8676 

Its80 

.8848 

1881 

.8761 

1882  

.8779 

Ii88 

.8648 

18(*4. .. 

1886 

.8000 
.8188 

1886  

1887 ... 

.7098 
.7587 

1888 

.7884 

1889 

.ma 

1890 

.7477 

1801 

.8481 

291,278,018.66 

1808,279,260  71 

$1.0588 

$0.8185 

Amount,  Coat,  Average  Price  and  Bullion  Value  of  the  Silver  Dollar  of  Silver  Purchased' 

under  Act  of  July  14,  1890. 


18W 

1898 

1808 

18M 

Grand  total 


48,898,118  05 
64,8)5,748.10 
54,008,162.60 
11,9 17,668.':  8 


108,674,682.58 


450,946,701.09 


$50,577,498  44 

51,106,607  96 

45,^81,874  58 

8,715,521  88 


$155,931,002  86 


$464,810,208  96 


$1.0451 
.0402 
.8430 
.7813 


$0.9844 


$1.0098 


$0.e088 
.7271 
.680 
.66 '6 


$0.7150 


$0.780J 


COMHERCIAL  RaTIO  OF   SiLYER  TO   GOLD  EaCH  TeaR  8INCE  1687. 

(From  1687  to  1888  the  ratios  are  talcen  from  Dr.  A.  Soetbcer  ;  from  1888  to  1878  from  Pixley  and  Abell*s 
tablea  ;  and  f or  sabeequent  yean  from  daily  cablegrams  from  London  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.) 


Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio.) 

Year. 

1 
Ratio. 

15.17 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

16H7 

14.94 

1782.... 

16.17 

1757.... 

14.87 

1792... 

1827....! 

15.74 

1868. . . • 

16.85 

1688 

14.94 

1728.... 

15.20 

1758....' 

14.86 

1798... 

15. CO 

18^-i.... 

15. 7.^ 

1868.... 

15.87 

16«.     .. 

15.08 

1724  ... 

15.11 

1750.... 

14.15 

17»4... 

16.87 

1829... 

15.78 

1804  .. 

15.87 

1000 

15.02 

1726.... 

15.11 

17G0.... 

14.14 

1796.... 

16.55 

1830.... 

15.82 

Ib66.... 

16.44 

1601 

14.98 

1726... 

15.16 

1761.... 

14..54 

1796... 

16.06 

1681.... 

36.78 

1866. . . . 

16.18 

1098 

14.98 

1727.   .. 

16.24 

1762.   .. 

16.27 

1797.... 

15.41 

1832  ... 

15.78 

1867 .... 

15.67 

1003 

14.88 

1728... 

15. 11 

1768. . . . 

14.99 

1708.... 

15.59 

1<^83.... 

15.08 

1(W>, ... 

I6.r9' 

1604 

14. or 

1729.... 

14.02 

1764... 

14  70 

1 <99. ... 

15  74 

18;J4.... 

15.78 

1H69  .. 

16.61 

1095 

15.02 

1780.... 

14.81 

1766.... 

14.88 

1800.. 

15  68 

1835... 

15  ^0 

1870.... 

16.67 

1006.   ... 

15.00 

1781.... 

14.94 

1766.... 

14. HO 

1801 ... . 

V  .48 

18-18.... 

16.78 

1871.... 

15  57 

1697 

15.20 

1782  .. 

15.09 

1767.... 

14.85 

1802.... 

15.26 

1S87... 

16.88 

1872.... 

16.68 

1608 

15.07 

1783... 

15.18 

1768.... 

14.80 

1808  . 

15.11 

1838  ... 

16.86 

1878.... 

15.98 

1G90 

14.04 

17*4... 

15. 8« 

1769  ... 

14  72 

1804.... 

15.41 

i:-W9.... 

15.08 

1874... 

16.17 

1700 

14.81 

1735... 

15.41 

1770.... 

14  62 

1805.... 

17.70 

1S40.... 

15  62 

1875. . .. 

16.r9 

1701 

15.07 

1786.... 

15.18 

i;71     ..1 

14.60 

1806  ... 

15.52 

184!.... 

15.70 

1876  ... 

17.88 

1708 

15  52 

1787. ... 

15.02 

1773... 

14.5) 

1807.... 

15  43 

1H42.... 

15.87 

1M77.... 

17.22 

1708 

15.17 

1788... 

14.91 

1778... 

14.62 

1808.... 

16.  C8 

1^^.... 

15.93 

1878.... 

17.94 

1704 

15.22 

1780.... 

14.91 

1774  ... 

14.tfcJ 

1809  ... 

i:>.{6 

18!1  ... 

15.85 

1879.... 

18.40 

1705.... 

15.11 

174').... 

14.04 

1775.... 

14.73 

1810.... 

15.77 

1*45  ... 

15.98 

1880.... 

18.05 

1706 

15.27 

1741  ... 

14.02 

177.5.   .. 

14  55 

1811... 

15  53 

IWU.... 

15.90 

18n I . . . . 

18.16 

1707.   ... 

15.44 

1  1742... 

14.85 

irr7.... 

14  54 

1812.... 

](M1  . 

,   1M7.... 

15. HO 

18^8.... 

18.10 

1708 

15.41 

1743.... 

14.85 

177s  ... 

14.08 

1HI8.    .. 

1  16  25  1 

1  1W8  ... 

15.86 

18S8.... 

18.61 

1703 

15.81 

1744... 

14.67 

1719.... 

14.80 

1814.... 

n  r4 

'  1P49.... 

15  78 

1884.... 

18.57 

mo... 

i:).22 

1745  ... 

14  98 

1780  ... 

14.72 

1815... 

1  15  20  ' 

Ifl  0  ... 

15.70 

I«f5.... 

10.41 

1711..   .. 

15.29 

1746.... 

15.13 

17-1.... 

14.78 

1816.... 

15.28 

iHol . . . . 

15.46 

l8^6.... 

20.78 

1712 

15  81 

1747.... 

15.2f5 

17.S2.... 

14.42 

1817... 

'  l.^.ll 

18-.2.... 

15.59 

1887.... 

81.18 

1718 

l'>  24 

1748.... 

15.11 

1788... 

14.48 

1818  ... 

15.35 

1853.... 

15.38 

1H6S.... 

81.09 

1714 

15.18 

1749... 

14.80 

1781  ... 

14.70 

1H19.... 

15  88 

1854.... 

15.38 

1889... 

88.10 

1716 

15.11 

1750... 

14.55 

17S5.... 

14. 9i 

1820.... 

1.'>.62 

1S'»5.... 

15. 3S 

1890  .. 

19.78 

1716 

1-^.09 

1751 .... 

14.39 

1780  ... 

14.90 

1821.... 

15.1»5 

IPSn.... 

15  88 

1891   ... 

80.98 

1717.     . . 

15.18 

1752.... 

14.54 

1787.... 

14. !« 

1822.... 

1  15.80 

1  1857.... 

15.27 

1892... 

88.78 

171S 

15.11 

1758.... 

14.  ^4 

17HS.... 

14.65 

1823... 

'  15.84 

]8'>8.... 

15.88 

1803.... 

86.49 

1719 

15.09 

1754... 

14.48 

1789.   .. 

14.7-> 

1824  ... 

15.82 

1859  ... 

15.19 

loW. .  •  • 

88.56 

1720 

1^.04 

1755.... 

14.  (« 

1790.... 

15.04 

1825.... 

15.70 

1800.... 

15  29 

1781 

15.05 

175G.... 

14.14  ' 

179:.... 

1 

15.05 

i 

1826.... 

15.76 

1 

1861... 

15  50 

U.  S.  CUSRENCT  8TATI8TI08. 
Pboduction  and  Pbicb  of  Silver,  1793-1894. 

[Production  giTsn  In  Hlllloiu  of  DoQon,  coining  va!a>.] 
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SOUND  Currency. 

30UnCl   Currency  is  a  semi-monthly  publication  devoted  to  settiii^ 
forth  accurate  and  timely  information  upon  currency  questions.      It  is  intended 
to  cultivate  sound  thinking  among  the  people  upon  the  absorbing  issue  of  cui^ 
rency  reform.      Vol.    I.,  published  in  1891,  is  now  out   of   print.      The   Sub^^  , 
scriptlon    price    per  year   is   $1 ;    in  cluiw   of    10   or   more,    5O   cents  ic^*^ 
and  in  clubs  of  25   or  more,    40   cents. 

The    Numbers   of  Yolame   II.  are: 

Per        Per        Pw 

No.      loa    1,0001, 

1.  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  BANKS.    Horace  White.    16  pp $0.06  $2.00  $10.09>' 

«.  CANADIAN  BANK-NOTE  CURRENCY.    L.  Carroll  Root.    16  pp 05  2.00  10  «► 

8.  BIMETALLISM  IN  HISTORY.    Henry  Loomls  Nelson.    16  pp 05  2.00  10.00 

4.  THE  WORLD'S  CURRENCIES.    Richard  P.  Rothwell.    24  pp 05  8.00  IS.OIh  'i 

h.  NEW  YORK  BANK  CURRENCY.    L.  Carroll  Root.    24  pP 05  8.00  15.0(h  i 

6.  THE  CURRENCY  FAMINE  OF  1893.    John  De  Witt  Warner.    20  pp 05  2.o0  12.6IKf^ 

7.  THE  PEOPLE'S  MONEY.    Wm.  L.  Trenholm.    82  pp 05  4.00  20.0(h  \! 

&  SCOTCH  BANK  CURRENCY.  Adam  Smith.  (First  publithed  in  1776)  12  pp.        .05  2.00  10.00-  'j 

0.  OUR  PAPER  CURRENCY— As  It  Is  and  as  It  Should  Be.    W.  Dodsworth.  * 

.  IGpp 05       2.00       lO.Ofr  ' 

10.  STATES  AS  BANKERS.    L.  Carroll  Root.    d2pp 05       4.00       20.00- \i 

11.  COIN'S  FINANCIAL  FOOL.    Horace  White.    20  pp 05       2.80       It.fSD-  1 

12.  A  FINANCIAL  CATECHISM.    Fred  Perry  Powers.    16  pp 05       2.00       10.0(^  " 

18.  NEW  ENGLAND  BANK  CURRENCY.    L.  Carroll  Root.    82  pp 06  4.00  WM 

H.  THE  BULLION  REPORT— Parliament  Committee,  1810.    82  pp 05  4.00  20.00^- 

15.  A  STABLE  MONETARY  STANDARD.    Henry  Parquhar.    20  pp 05  2.80  12.80-  • 

10.  **  FREE  COINAGE"  DISSECTED.    John  De  Witt  Warner.    16  pp .05  2.00  lO.OO' 

17.  U.  8.  COINAGE  AND  CURRENCY  LAWS.    48  pp 05  .5.00  40.0(^ 

la  "BIMETALLISM"  IN  FRANCE.    W.A.Shaw.    12  pp 05  2.00  lO.OO 

19.  QUALITY  OF  MONEY  AND  WAGES.    Frank  L.  McVey.    16  pp. 05  2.00  lO.OO 

20.  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  REPORT.    Aug.  20,  1895.    Bpp 05  1.00  hS» 

21.  SOUND  CURRENCY  ILLUSTRATSD.    82  pp 05  4.00  25.0^ 

23.  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  AND  GOLD  MOVEMENT  IN  1804  AND  1805. 

Wcrthington  C.  Ford.    16  pp 05       2  00       lO.O^ 

28.  SILVER  MONOMETALLISM  EXPOSED.    Merchant.    16  pp 05       2.00       10.00 

24.  U.  S.  CURRENCY  STATISTICS.    82pp 05       4.00       aO.OO 

Tolume  III.  coinmences  with  the  issue  of  December  1,  1S05. 

You  are  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  campaign  of  education  upon  currency  reform 
by  subscribing  to  SOUND  CURRENCY.  In  order  to  facilitate  your  co-operation 
the  Commitiee  will,  if  desired,  address  and  mail  to  100  or  more  names  which 
may  be  submitted,  the  above  publications  at  the  rates  indicated ;  so  that  parties 
wishing  to  circulate  Sound  Currency  literature  among  their  friends  may  either  receive 
the  matter  in  bulk  and  re-distribute  it,  or  have  it  sent  directly  by  the  Committee  to 
the  addresses  furnished.  Special  rates  for  quantities  of  our  publications  will  be  made 
to  local  organizations  that  desire  to  distnbute  them,  to  book  dealers  intending  to  sell 
them,  and  to  educators  requiring  them  for  class-room  uses. 


>> 


"Sound  Currency  Red  Book  1895 

A  collection  of  22  of  the  most  valuable  numbers  of  Sound  Currency,  aggregating 
500  pages,  the  whole  carefully  indexed  and  prefaced  by  an  exhaustive  table  of  con- 
tents. The  volume  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  currency  questions. 
Bound  in  three  styles,  paper,  cloth,  and  half  morocco  with  gilt  top. 

Price:    Paper,    81.00;    Cloth,    Sl.^S ;    Half  Morocco,   91.75.    Expressai^e   prepaid. 

CALVIN  TOMKINS.  Secretary, 
Sound  Currency  Committke,  Reform  Club, 

52  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
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And  as  an  answer  to  onmerons  queries  as  to  the  character  of  onr  innstratlTe  matter 
which  it  is  famished.    For  fuller  explanation  and  price  list  see  inside  page  of  this  cot« 
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SoiJndQjrrency: 

PmUBEID  Slia-UoVtELT  ST  TBI  SoUWH  CdBBHOT  CONHtTTII  OF  SBI  BlPOU  CUIt. 

Ehte&ed  as  SKcoBD-CLAeB  Mattkk  at  the  New  York,  N.  T.,  Pobt-Ofmcb. 
Publication  Office,  No.  63  William  St..  New  York  City. 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  1,  X895. 


{1>    A  CALL  TO  ARMS. 


"3^  UnecfbatlU  U  drawn  betaeen 
moTumetaUitm." — Qhovbr  Clbtelahd. 


SOUND  CURRENCY   ILLUSTRATED. 

(1)  A  Call  to  Aui  ;  (2)  Onou  Su'i  Hoodoo  ;  (t)  CbbutuM  aus  Dtmi ;  (4)  Wbat  Fus 
CuiNAom  Would  Do ;  |B)  Amob  ;  (T)  Lisht-kiisbt  Qtthoiuh ;  (H)  "Coin"  Taa  Dtmcs;  (B)  Cim 
Buckbicted;  (101  Cboobe  Yditb  Waoi  Stasiiiiui  :  (in  Called  QovH ;  (It)  Fio  ih  tbi  QABiini; 
<ia)  Tai  Two  YiBD  Sticks  ;  (IJ)  Fiat  Weathih  ;  (15)  Juai  Qbcb  or  133S ;  |1«)  Asn-FiT ;  (IT)  Pio 
Siltxb;  (IS)  Frki  Bilteh  BiAirrr  Scobhed  ;  (19)  Demetbiub  Blackburn  ahd  the  SiLTiBaioTHl; 
ISO}  Tux  UsJniT  Bie^abd  ;  (81)  Two  roH  Ome  :  (82)  Up  m  i  Balloos  ;  (M)  Thei  Stahd  Ii  ;  Wht 
«BODU>  Nor  You  f  (Bl)  The  JO  lo  1  Locdit  ;  (28)  Thb  Gadahese  pias  ;  (20)  "Coin"  Dreabed  HI 
Was  Datid;  <ST)  Simple  SiaoH— Up  Tu  DiTi;  (28)  Tbirb  Was  A  Uan  ih  Our  Town  ;  (19) -'Bun- 
TALUO"  Eiebciie;  ISO)  iluarrr  Dlmptt  :  (31)  Ax  Honest  Uan's  Dilbeea;  (33)  Doe  m  tbb 
a.k-iR ;  <43)  HEiico'a  Objiot  Lessoh  ;  |S4)  It  all  Difend9  on  Wbat  You  Look  TaBouQB  (  (85) 
How  DiPBECiATios  Would  Work  ;  (38)  SiMo  A  Soso  or  Siipenci  ;  (8T)  Bottom  Afpbbciated  ;  («8) 
Jilted  bt  Botb  Parties;  (39|  Tue  Lions  are  Cbajnidj  (10)  Bed  Ridiko  noOD-UPTo  Date;  (4i) 
Dbclb  Ba>'8  Wooino ;  (4£)  A  Qbeat  Dat  fob  the  Blue  Ohabs  Don  Quixote  ;  (43)  Don't  Hoiter' 
iriTB  tbe  Buze-Saw;  (U)  Too  Mutb  Busikebb;  (4S)  Tub  iNrAHT  BAHiOH  j  (4C)  Oub  An  illax;  (4T) 
Cbbibtiak  and  thb  Uouhtebaiieb  ;  (48)  Tubee  Chtldbeh  Slidimo  oh  tub  Ice  ;  (48)  Little  Tee  Web  ; 
(BO)  Ladt  or  Ltons— Up  TO  Date  ;  (51)  Tbbee  Bldiii  Hicii  (Si)  Babel  ur  to  Date  ;  (U-T)  Fin 
Little  Piob. 

Tho  within  BTB  hen  puOlLBb^  DoG  meivlj  to  eofone,  cmch  Its  own  lesson  for  sound  carreucj,  bat 
also  BB  ■  putlil  BirlEDAilon  of  tbB  kind  of  work  ws  In  doing  In  tba  ninl  distitcts  thraaghout  Iha  coaotrt, 
and  BE  an  anawer  to  nnm«ronB  qaeriM  as  to  the  cbanctet  oT  oar  lllnstcatlTe  matter  iDd  tbe  (ania  opoa 
wUoh  II  la  fDrnlBhed.    Poi  foUer  explanation  aod  prlca  llat  im  ImldB  pa^B  of  thla  ema. 


(2)  UNCLE    SAM'S    HOODOO. 


PRICE    LIST. 


Electrotype  platea  (blocked  ready  for  priottng)  of  tbe  Cuta  and  Cartoons  sfaowu  in 
tlili  pamphlet  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  at  tbe  following  rates : 


In  addition  to  tbe  sizea  bere  ebowD,  cartoon  and  poster  sizes  will  be  furnished  at 
apecial  rates,  which  will  he  given  on  application,  stating  the  cut  of  which  leproductlon 
is  wanted  and  the  size  o(  the  plate  required. 


(3)    CHRISTIAN  AND  DEMA8. 


BUNYAN   ON   SILVER. 
A  r«mark«bl«  for«ah  ado  wing  of  the  fat*  of  the  Pra«  Sllvwrltas. 

•  *  Now,  It  the  farther  (Ida  of  that  pItiDWU  a  little  hill  oUlMtLtJCRB,  and  In  thai  hUl  aaUTir 
rnlog,  which  aome  of  them  that  had  fannerlr  gone  thai  my,  becanae  ol  the  raritr  of  II.  had  toraed  ulde  to 
•ca,  tnt  going  too  near  the  brink  ot  the  pit,  the  cronnd  being  deceltfol  nnder  (hem,  broke,  and  tbtj  wen 
•lain ;  Mnw  alao  bad  been  maimed  there,  and  could  not  (o  tbelr  dying  day  be  ihelr  own  men  again. 

Then  I  raw  In  mj  dream  that  a  UtUe  oO  the  road,  oier  agalnet  the  BllTer-mlne,  itood  Demaa  (eentl*- 
maD-llke)  to  call  to  paaacngen  la  came  and  >ee,  irLo  aald  to  Christian  and  hit  fdlov ;  ■'  Ho,  tnm  aald* 
Uther,  and  I  wUl  ibon  joa  a  thing." 

Cmbdtiaii— "  What  tbingi  ao  deierrlng  aoto  tnmnaonl  of  Ihewaj'  T" 

Draif— "Here  la  a  tllTer-mlne.  and  aome  digging  In  It  for  treaaorei  it  ron  will  Com*,  with  a  IltUa 
palu  yea  maj  provide  tic  hi;  for  Toonelvca." 

Chb.— Then  Cbrlatian  called  to  Demae.  aaylDg :    "  1b  notthlaplacedangaroul    Balhltnothbidared 

!>■.— "Not*erTdaDgeroiu,aieeptto  tboae  that  are  careleai;"  bat  withal  he  blulMd  ai  ba  ipoka.  *  • 
nwn  laid  Chrlitlan ; 

CVB.— "What  lathy  nanwt    la  It  Dot  by  tbe  which  I  hare  caUed  tbse  I  ■ 

Db.— "Te>,niTname  laDemaa.    lamtbesonof  Abnham." 

CmL—"I  know  jon.    Gehaxiwaa  ronr  grMtgTaadf atber,  and  Jndaa  tout  fathar,  and  70a  hara  trod 


(4)    WHAT    FREE    COINAGE    WOULD    DO. 


Gbocer— Tes,  prices  are  just  about  double. 
Waob  Eabneb— But  tnj  n-agea  are  Juat  about  the  n 


Tbe  evils  of  a  depTcciatcii  and  fluctuutloj;  cuircncr  muat  alwQfS  full  most  heavU  r 
opon  tbe  poor,  whu  do  not  produce  for  tbemselvea  but  for  orheiB,  bqcI  who  iie  therefore 
compelled  to  purchase  with  their  wugea  everything  tbej  eut,  drink  and  near.  Their 
wa^i'B  will  remain  sliirionury,  or  at  best  Ihey  will  rise  alowly  and  at  long  intervala,  while 
the  prices  of  tbe  necessaries  of  life  ere  liable  to  lise  suddenly  from  day  to  day  as  th« 
Taliie  of  tbe  currecicy  cbaoges,  aod  consequeally  nhal  may  appear  to  be  a  fair  rate  of 
comppnsitioQ  at  tbe  time  a  labor  cooiruct  is  made  may  prove  to  be  grossly  inadequate 
long  before  tbe  labor  is  performed.  The  laborer  cuiinot  protect  himself  against  fluctua- 
tions in  tbe  prices  of  cnmmodities,  for  he  cannot  purchase  at  wholesale  when  prices  are 
low  BTid  keep  out  of  the  marknis  when  prices  arc  hich.  He  must  buy  day  by  day,  and 
be  must  p;iy  out  of  his  enrnini!!>.  whether  their  purchasing  power  lie  nrrat  or  amalL 
The  emptoyer  cannot  alTonl  lo  promise  higher  wages  in  advance,  beciuse  with  a  depre- 
ciating and  flncliiBting  currency  he  cannot  possibly  foretell  what  the  prices  of  hi* 
products  will  be  at  any  time  in  tbe  future.  Thus  the  lal>orer  is  the  viclim  of  two  influ- 
ences, neither  of  tvhich  ciin  he  Rucie^sfully  reaist.  lie  must  accept  whatever  wages  are 
offered  byemoloyers  or  go  without  work,  ami  he  must  pay  whatever  prices  are  demsaded 
in  the  markets  or  go  without  food. — Secretary  John  0.  Ca/iitU  al  LouimBe. 


a  to  make  the  poot 


6.  Saying,  When  will  the  new  moon  be  gone,  that  we  may  sell  com  T  uid  the  Bab- 
twth,  that  we  may  let  forlh  wheal,  making  the  epbab  email  and  the  shekel  great,  and 
f  aliUyinK  the  halucea  by  deceit  T 

i.  That  we  may  buy  the  poor  for  lUyer,  and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  ihoei ;  yea, 
And  sell  the  refuse  oi  the  wheat  ? 


<7)  UOHT-WEIOHT    HYPNOTISM. 

(8)    "COIN"    THE    DUNCB. 
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mBBXNuy  1  ^^ 
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Tou  may  be  bold  and  bad. 

•Coin,"  but 

Put  up  your  silk  hat.  "  Coin  j"  thfa  one 

lUtle  bojB  can't  hypnotize  thii 

young  lady. 

will  fit  yottbeww. 

(9)    CADE   RESURRECTED. 


11.  CiNO  Hbskt  VI.    iv.  2. 

Cade :  Be  bmve  then  ;  for  your  captain  b  br«Te.  and  tows  refonnation.  Tbo* 
Kball  be  in  Eogluid  seren  balfpenoj  loaves  sold  for  a  peaoj ;  the  tbtee-hooped  pot  BbaU 
have  ten  hoops ;  and  I  will  make  it  feloaj  to  drink  small  beer.  All  the  realm  ihall  ha 
111  common. 


To  juggte  with  this  queitioa  b  cowardice.  Vi'e  cannot  climb  over  it,  dire  under 
It  or  saeak  arouod  il.  This  ia  more  than  a  question  of  party.  It  is  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple anil  honesrj.  The  Government  has  do  mere  right  to  debase  the  coin  than  the  rogue 
has  to  clip  it.  The  Oavi'mmeni  does  nut  make  atandards  oC  value.  They  are  made  by 
commerce  ani  Ihe  laws  of  supply  and  dein;Lnd.  The  Qovemment  can't  nkake  honest  a 
thing  tliat  is  dishonest.  It  may  be  able  to  compel  ubcdience  to  its  decrees  by  force,  but 
It  has  DO  more  right  to  slump  fifty  cents'  worth  of  bullina  with  the  declaration  thai  It  Is 
adollarthin  I  hiivc  to  steal  a  dollar  from  my  friend  here.  The  moment  it  does  that h 
makes  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  on  that  coin  lell  a  lie.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  boneMy, 
and  in  the  name  of  God  dan't  let  the  Government  of  the  Republic  be  diahonist.  If  the 
Oove:nment  can  take  fifiy  cents'  worth  of  bullion,  and  can  by  its  impress  make  It  a 
dollar,  it  can  by  the  same  power  take  tweniy-Qve  cents'  worth  and  make  it  $».— Jfoiwr 
Waneiek  of  PhUaM^ia, 


(10)  CHOOSE  YOUR  WAGE  STANDARD. 


nunr  and  other  gold  sundard  cousiTiea.      |  silver  itandud  countries. 


Dicbeiy,  dicbery,  dare, 
The  pig  flew  up  in  the 
The  man  in  brown 
Sonn  hrought  him  down, 
JMckeij,  dlckery,  dare. 


This  pig  ruined  Uncle  Sun's  garden  in 
193  sod  ]tl94.    Can't  we  keep  him  out 
in  I8til5  T 


(13)    THE  TWO  YARD  STICKS. 


5^'K^v_aX 


Abttcl  Dodqer  ' '  Coin  "- 


Labor — Tou  jouog  nscal,  come  down  from  tbere.  I  am  one  who  buya  from  thU 
awrcliantT 

UoirasT  Mbschaitt — My  busmew  Is  built  up  on  mj  repuUtion  for  honest  dealings 
and  I  Hhall  Uie  the  same  mesnire  both  for  tiUfiug  snd  s^Dg.     One  HluidKnl  and  honest 


(14)    PI  AT   WHEAT. 


.^ rs 


Frkb  Silver  PoLTTiciAK—"  That's  all 
tight  We'll  have  a  law  passed  to  make 
two  pecks  a  hnnhel,  OO'I  then  you'll  have 
M  much  M  vnuL" 


(IS)   JUNE    GRUB    OP    1806. 


fc^\ 


It's  ihe  silver  June  grub  tbat  ittacks  thi 
proBperily  that  would  otberwiM  be  rfpi  li 
October. 


(16)    ANTI-FAT. 


Chobos— "If  thoae  are  it*  curet,  we  don't  want  that  medicine." 
Wages  Id  the  gold-usiog  countries  have,  through  the  appieciatioa  of  gold,  become 


paid. — Mr,  Jamitmm,  BritiiA  Cmutil  at  Bhangkai 

But  there  is  another  way  to  loolc  at  tL  We  have  Men  bow  appreciatloa  of  gold 
means  higher  wages  to  the  laborer.  Now  let  me  show  jou  what  this  so-called  appreci- 
ation of  silver  meaoH.  I  shortly  since  heard  a  very  pleasant  gentleman,  Mr.  Cannon,  a 
delegate  in  the  next  CongreM  from  Utah,  expound  the  silver  aide  of  the  free  diver 

Sieelion :  and  he  went  on  to  explain,  first,  that  prices  of  goods  were  low  here  because 
ey  were  measured  in  gold,  and  then  that,  on  accotmt  of  our  wages  here  being  paid  in 
gold— which  was  costly — and  wages  in  India,  China  and  Japan  being  paid  In  ailTer— 
which  wasn't  worth  only  one-half  what  it  had  been — they  had  a  flf  ly  per  cent,  advautftn^ 
and  that  therefore  there  was  great  danger  of  manufacturers  being  driven  from  the  worm% 
markets.  Do  jou  see  what  that  means  ?  That  their  wages  are  so  much  lower  thsn  ours, 
on  account  of  the  appreciation  of  jtold  here,  that,  unless  our  wages  are  made  equlvaleot 
to  theirs  in  that  respect  at  least — unless  prices  are  iuSated  here  in  this  country  so  that 
our  gold  wages  will  buy  no  more  than  Uieir  silver  wages,  thehr  labor  will  tend  to  drive 
our  labor  out.  In  other  words,  the  proposition  to  appreciate  silver  is  practically  a  propo- 
dtlon  to  cut  the  wages  of  the  laborers  of  this  country  squarely  in  half,  In  order  to  increase 
Uteproatsofttieitemployen.— i£m,/i)A»ita  Witt  Warner,  in  '•  Fr«e  Oeinagt"  Diteeted. 


(17)  PIC  SILVER. 


T]BCLx  Sah— Goal!  kll  Hemlock,  111  kill  myadf  totfu'  owill  lor  thfi  new  hog. 


(18)    FREE  SILVER  BEAUTY  SCORNED. 


Unclb  Sam— 16  to  1  \    You're  82  to  1  if  jou're  «  daj 


(19)  DEMETRIUS  BLACKBURN  AND  THE  SILVERSMITHS. 


Acts  XIX.  28.  Aod  the  ume  time  there  aroee  no  snull  Mir  about  that  w^. 

84.  For  A  certain  man  Darned  Demetrius,  a  silTerunith,  which  made  Bflver  shrin* 
for  Diana,  brought  no  small  gain  luto  the  ctutimen ; 

S5.  Whom  he  called  together  with  the  workmen  of  like  occupation,  and  said.  Sin, 
je  know  that  bj  liiia  craft  we  have  our  wealth. 

26.  Moreover  je  see  and  hear,  that  not  alone  at  Ephesua,  but  almoat  throughout  all 
Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persuaded  and  turned  away  much  people.  Baying  that  they  be  ao 
goda,  which  are  made  with  hands  ; 

S7.  Bo  that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  nought :  but  also  (hat  the 
temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,  and  her  magnificence  should  bo 
destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  woTshippeth. 

28.  Andwhen  Ihey  heaid  these  sayings,  they  were  full  of  wrath,  and  cried  out  n^- 
ing,  Oreat  is  Diana  of  the  Epheaians. 

20.   And  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  confusion. 


No  economist  of  any  reputation,  either  In  this  country  or  in  Europe,  advocate*  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1,  or  any  other  ratio,  by  anj  one  nation.  There  are  well- 
known  bimetalUsIa  In  England,  France  and  Germaey,  but  not  one  of  them  advises  Eng- 
land or  France  or  Germany  alone  to  adopt  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  any  ratio.  Nor 
do  any  economists  of  repute  in  this  country  advise  the  United  Btates  to  this  step.  It  ia 
perfectly  well  understood  by  all  economists,  whether  favoring  a  single  or  a  double 
standard,  that  the  adoption  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1,  or  any  other  ratio,  bj 
this  country  alone,  and  without  an  international  agreement,  would  not  give  us  a  double 
standard,  but  a  single  standard  of  sliver. — Soul  Weittinger,  in  "  WTiat  it  Montyt  "\ 


All  that  government  can  usefully  do  is  to  certify  to  the  weight  and  flneneaa  of  the 
coinage.  It  has  no  further  concern  with  money.  The  main  point  to  be  borne  In  mind, 
in  relation  to  coinage.  Is,  that  government  does  not  determine  value  at  all,  but  limply 
certlSes  to  the  weight  and  purity. — Amata  WtUktr,  "Seienetof  Wealth." 


whtch  btd  A  steward  j  and  tb*  m 


Ldke  Xn  1.    Tbere  nw  a  certaio  rich  n 
wu  accused  unto  bim  tbat  he  wanted  bis  goods. 

2.     And  he  called  bim  and  said  unto  bim.   How  is  it  that  I  hear  tliia  of  Ibee  I     Gire 
an  account  of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou  may 'si  no  longer  be  sl«waid. 

8.    Then  tbe  atewaid  said  wlihin  hlmseir.  What  shall  I  do  I    Fur  mj  lord  laketh 
aw^  from  me  tbe  stewardship.    1  cannot  dig.    To  beg  I  am  ashamed. 

4.  I  am  resolved  wb»t  to  do,  that  when  I  am  out  of  this  atewaidahip,  thej  will 
ncdve  me  into  their  boiue. 

5.  So  he  called  ever;  one  of  bis  lord's  debtors  unto  Um,  and  said  auto  the  first. 
How  much  owest  thou  mv  lord  T 

0.    Aud  he  said.  An  hundred  measures  of  oil.    And  be  tald  unto  bbn.  Take  thy  blU 
and  dt  down  quickly,  and  write  fifty. 


(2t)   TWO  FOR  ONE. 


coin's  DuciFLE. 


When  V  lelU. 
"  Double  prices  just  luii 


I  When  he  bug*. 

"  Wbew  t  but  you've  charged  m 
I  prices." 


(22)    UP  IN  A  BALLOON. 


(23)      THEY    STAND    ITj       WHY 
SHOULD    NOT   VOU? 


Mma    Owner — "You    ought 
ashamed  to  refuse  to  carry  my  little  liarrel. 
Bm  what  those   fellows  stand — you 
■tronger  than  they." 

Waqm    Bashbb—  "  That'i 
enough  to  refuse." 


(24.)    THE  16  TO  1  LOCUST. 


Especially  bad  In  Euuas. 


(26)    THE  GADARENE  PIGS. 


Matt.  IX.  31.  So  ttie  devils  besought  blm,  safiag.  If  thou  cMt  m  out,  suffer  ui 
to  go  awBf  ioto  the  herd  of  ewine. 

82.  •  •  •  And  wbeo  thef  were  come  out,  tbej  went  into  the  herd  of  awlne ;  «Dd, 
behold,  the  whole  herd  of  swine  ran  violently  down  a  sleep  place  into  the  sea.  Mid 
perished  in  the  waters. 


BsBULT  OF  Frer  Silver. — No  inv&sioD  of  hostile  armies,  bumlng  and  destroTlng 
as  they  advance,  could  by  any  possibility  equal  the  desolation  and  rain  which  would 
thus  be  forced  upon  the  great  mass  of  people. — Pmfettor  J.  Laterenee  LavghUn. 


The  more  I  have  thought  upon  this  question  the  more  profoundly  Impresaed  I  Mn 
that  more  people  are  concerned  In  the  quality  of  the  mooey,  of  actual  money,  than  in 
Its  quantity.— £E-£lKre(<irr  CharUt  S.  Fbirchiid. 


(26)  "COIN"  DREAMED  HE  WAS  DAVID, 


(27)  SIMPLE   SIMON-UP  TO   DATE. 


(28)    THERE  WAS  A  MAN  IN  OUR  TOWN. 


^fnn  wh9  iL  r^al^  I^  our  towv 

■"'  "^tWW  W0IVTOU3  wl5«. 

i  Tcr&ulvwl  art  SotK  Ki?  «W' 
1^  ht  31AW  »ii5  tytj  wwt  out. 
,    WtK  *U  t\i^  n\i«Kt  uvl  r^ki^, 
Ae  jumped  Irlo  "k  biiu*  bvoNi 


Atjumpd  ii 


Tbb  "Tbt  It"  Abodment— But  it  id  urged  that  we  should  irj  it  and  see.  A 
DUD  who  did  Dot  know  bow  to  swim  would  be  foolUb  lo  Jump  iuto  deep  'water  aod  tiy 
to  see  bow  it  would  affect  him.  Bat  we  have  tried  it.  We  tried  it  from  1798  to  1884, 
•od  failed  to  raise  the  price  of  silver  three  per  cent .  to  Diake  it  even  with  gold  tX  the 
ntlo  of  15  to  1.  We  tried  It  from  1834  to  1860,  and  failed  to  raise  the  price  of  gold  bul- 
BoD  between  8  and  5  per  cent,  to  make  it  equal  with  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  Id 
16T3  the  Latin  Union,  composed  of  France,  Belgium,  Ital_r,  Switzerland  and  Greece, 
wedded  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  found,  when  Qermany  tbrew 
J80O,0O0,00O  of  silver  bullion  upon  the  market,  that  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
by  their  mints  failed  to  keep  up  the  value  of  silvijr  w[Ib  gold  at  the  ratio  at  which  tbey 
were  coining  silver,  and  Ihey  were  compelled,  much  against  their  wishes,  to  suspend  th« 
UDllmile<l  coinage  of  stiver  year  by  year  for  four  years,  until  finally  they  indeflnitely  aiu- 
peDded  it  in  187S.  We  tried  it  ftnd  failed.  They  tried  it  and  failed,  aod  were  compeUod 
to  quit  it.— ifon.  Hoke  Smith. 


US) 

"BIMETALLIC    EXERCISE. 


Hakes  Monomelalliam  everj  tim 


(31) 
AN  HONEST  MAN'S  DILEMM 


How  cu  I  ow  both  I 


(30) 
HUMPTV    DUMPTY. 


Hnmpt;  I>imipty  ut  on  »  wall. 


Hump^  Dumptf  got  a  ETeat  fall, 
AJid  all  the  wnaton  aaacongreoamen 
Cftn't  put  Humpty  Dumpty  18  to  1  a( 


(32) 
DOa    IN    THE    MANOER. 


iM^^h- 


Whidt  will  jou  have — do^os  %ac>k\ 


(33)    MEXICO'S  OBJECT  LESSON. 


(34)    IT  ALL  DEPENDS  ON  WHAT  YOU  LOOK  THROUGH. 


(36)   HOW  DEPRECIATION  WOULD   WORK. 


The  prices  of  what  nage  earners  have  to  buy  respond  far  more  promptly  to  changes 
In  tbe  quality  of  money  tfaao  do  wages — (he  prices  at  whicb  labor  is  sold.  Hence,  when- 
ever money  is  geitiug  better,  though  nominal  wages  may  tend  to  decrease,  wage  eamera 
are  coustantly  getting  more  goods  In  exchange  for  the  money  thej  actually  get  for  their 
labor ;  and  whenever  money  is  getting  poorer,  though  nominal  wages  may  tend  to 
increase,  wage  earners  are  constantly  getting  less  of  tbe  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
in  return  for  (he  wages  they  receive.  Appreciation  of  the  dollar  in  which  wages  are 
paid,  snd  consequently  lower  prices.  Is,  therefore,  constantly  and  certainly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wage  earner.  Depreciation  of  (he  dollar,  and  consequently  higher  price*,  is 
always  and  certainly  to  his  damage.— Am.  John  JJeWitt  Warner. 


(36)    SING    A    SONG    OF   SIXPENCE. 


.^^aulS«in-\tni.  iu>  pie. 


Bing  a  aoag  of  silver, 

Poorest  kind  of  money, 
Dollars  vcrtli  but  fifty  cents, 

Wouldn't  they  look  funny  1 
When  the  silvcritea  get  in 

Prices  will  be  high. 
Everybody  kicking  then 

When  ihey  go  to  buy, 

Bing  a  song  of  silver, 

Thirty-two  to  one. 
Piled  up  in  the  treasury, 

Wliat  is  to  be  done 
With  the  useless  metal  T 

Isn't  Uncle  Bam 
Just  a  little  bit  nahamed 

Of  the  silver  sham  T 


**y 


Sing  a  song  of  silver. 

Fiat  money,  t«o. 
Populists  want  Ixilh  klndn. 

Neither  worth  a  sou. 
Every  man  with  savings 

Be«a  them  melt  away. 
And  of  all  debts  only 

The  Devil  is  to  pay. 

Bing  a  song  of  silver, 

A  song  la  all  it's  worth, 
Greedy  silver  barons 

Thought  Ihey  owned  the  e»rth. 
But  the  honest  people 

Downed  sixteen  to  one. 
And  the  Filver  sboutera 

Now  are  on  Ibe  run. 


(37)    BOTTOM    APPRECIATED. 


HIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAH,  IV,  I.  T^'tenii  (coming  to  her  seoaes)  ' 
What  tI^ods  have  I  Been  !  Hetbougbt  I  was  enamoured  of  an  wb.  •  "  •  How  c 
thsM  UilogB  to  pass  ?    O,  bow  mine  ejes  do  loath  his  visage  now  1 


(38)   JILTED  BY  BOTH  PARTIES. 


MEBRT  WIVES  OP  WINDSOR,  III.  iii.— Jfri.  Pagt  to  Mr*.  Fbrd.  Go  to  dow; 
•  •  •  we'll  teach  him  in  know  turtles  from  jays. 

FaUlaff.  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  basket  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  oflal,  and 
to  be  thrown  la  the  Thames  J 


(39)    THE    LIONS   ARE   CHAINED. 


Businees  activity  dcpenda  in  lurge  measure  upon  a  low  rate  of  interest,  irhlch  b  the 
moat  concliiaive  proof  of  pleniy  of  money  to  be  loani-d.  How  are  we  to  have  iDterest 
cheap  and  niooej  atmndunt  ?  C'apitalista  are  no  worse  than  otbcr  men.  But  tbey  are 
no  belter.  They  are  just  like  youreclves.  What  would  yim  do  f  Supposing  that  there 
were  a  lot  of  meii  who  adtrocatcd  the  passage  of  a  law  that  after  you  had  loaoed  out 
money  on  gold  values  would  force  3'ou  to  accept  siWer  values  in  return.  Would  you  be 
In  a  hurry  to  lend  money  ?  Would  you  not  rather  keep  It  locked  up  in  a  trust  company 
or  else  loan  it  only  at  high  intercut  and  for  short  terms  ?  Of  course  you  would.  Free 
■liver  would  not  add  a  dollar  lo  (he  real  wealth  of  the  West  or  South.  But  the  appre- 
hension of  it  has  kept  from  those  sections  of  the  couairy  the  roillioDS  upon  millions  of 
capital  that,  bad  they  be;n  invested  (here,  might  hBV~  -iiade  such  prosperity  «S  the  world 
hns  not  -een  Bince  Ih?  sun  shone  unon  Eden.— /fon,  ./«in  De  Wia  Wnnur. 


(40)  RED    RISING    HOOD— UP  TO    DATE. 


Haater  Wolf  w&IVed  daintily  up  to  Littk 
Red  Biding  Bood  and  tried  his  best  to 
appearaa  amiable  as  possible,  and  succeeded 
Tery  well ;  only  his  great  green  eyes  had  a 
treacheroua  look  and  glared  in  a  hungry 
aod  iiQcorotorUible  manner,  and  when  be 
smiled  be  showed  a  double  row  of  sharp, 
dangerous  white  teeth. 


"But,  giandma.  What  )ODg,  blift  ears 
you  have  j;ot  ?" 

"  The  better  to  hear  what  3-ou  ssy,  my 
darling,"  said  the  wolf,  and  bis  eyes  glared 
greenerthan  ever. 

"What  isree  green  eyes  you  have  got, 
grandma,'' nnid  btlle  Bed  KJaIngUood,M 
frijihleced  she  knew  not  what  to  say, 

■'ThebetltTlnBie  you  with,  my  <  hild," 
chuckled  the  nulf.  showing  his  ugly  teeth. 

''Qrsndma!  what  a  large  mouth,  and 
oh  !  what  big  teeth  you  have  got  I" 

"Ah  J  ah  I  ah  !  the  better  lo  tear  you  to 
pieces  and  eat  you  with,"  said  the  wolf, 
throwing  off  his  disguise. 


(41)  UNCLE  SAM'S  WOOING. 


PitoBFzntTT— "I  wont  a  gold  engagement  ring ;  a  sHrer  01 


A  GREAT  DAY  FOR  THE  BLUE  GRASS  DON  QUIXOTE. 


No  maa  cna  foretell  witb  certainty  all  the  conaiMiueDCcs  tliut  would  follow  a  suddea 
change  lo  our  slandard  of  value  trora  gold  to  dcpicciaied  silver,  but  in  my  opinion  they 
would  be  moat  diuuitrouB  to  the  material  intereala  of  our  people.  Of  course,  the  obliga- 
tion of  all  contracts  existing  at  the  lime  the  cbaDgeismade  would  be  seriously  impaired; 
credit,  which  constitulca  the  veiy  foundation  of  all  industrial  and  commercial  actlvitj 
lUid  prosperity,  would  be  destroyed  for  a  long  time  at  least ;  our  domestic  trade  would  be 
paralyzed  until  valuea  could  be  readjusted  so  an  to  conform  Co  the  altered  monetary  sys- 
tem ;  the  funds  of  widows  and  orphans  and  ottiors  in  the  handa  of  guardians,  executors 
and  other  fiduciaries  would  be  at  once  diminished  about  one-half,  aud  the  estates  of  the 
intended  beoefldsries  would  be  divided  about  equally  between  them  ftnd  their  trusteea. 
— Jfirn.  .feAit  0.  CariiiU. 


(43)    DON'T  MONKEY  WITH  THE  BUZZ-SAW. 


"We  bI)  have  silver  standard." 


(44)    TOO  MUCH   BUSINESS. 


When  L'Dcle  Sam  bids  for  tbe  world's  Ulver. 


(45)    THE    INFANT    SAMSON. 


U.    8.    TEMPLE    OF    FINANCE 


"We  0W«  more  to  credit  aod  to  commercial  conBdeocc  tbau  anj  natloD  which  ever 
existed  ;  and  ten  limes  more  tlian  any  other  nation  except  England.  Credit  and  confl- 
dence  have  been  the  life  of  our  pysiem,  and  powcrfullj  productive  cauees  of  all  our 
proBperitj, — Daniel  Webtttr. 

Looking  abroad  over  Ibe  world  I  do  not  find  a  Blngle  country  where  Christianity 
^ml^  civilization  arc  progressing,  where  the  arts  and  the  acieDcea  are  in  the  ascendant, 
where  trade  and  commerce  are  growing,  where  schools  and  colleges  nourish,  where  men 
and  women  are  comparatively  happy,  where  government  la  stable,  and  Ihe  laboring  man 
earns  a  good  wage  for  a  day's  work,  that  is  not  on  the  gold  standard.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  find  a  country  wliere  civilization  and  Christianity  are  retrograding,  where 
the  arts  and  sciences  are  backward,  where  schools  and  colleges  are  decaying,  where 
revolutions  are  perennial,  where  men  and  women  have  no  cause  to  be  happy,  and  the 
laboring  man  is  paid  a  miserable  wage  for  a  day's  work,  which  is  not  on  the  silver  basia. 
I  do  not  say  tbit  all  Ihe  highly  cnli^.;!ilened.  Christianized  and  prosperous  nalioas  are 
such  because  they  b.ive  the  gold  siandard,  but  1  <lo  say  that  all  such  nations  have 
adopted  it,  demoust rating  that  gold  is  the  standard  of  civillzalion  and  Christianity,  of 
commerce  and  of  labor.  It  is  true  that  all  progres-tivc  governments  have  adopted  the 
gold  standard,  and  that  the  un|)ri>grc3sive  countries  retain  the  silver  standard.  As 
Mexico  adheres  to  implement.?  of  Industry  which  the  farmers  of  the  United  State*  dis- 
carded fifty  years  ago.  ao  dor's  it  adbera  to  a  standard  of  value  which  thlfl  COtUtry, 
guided  by  Andrew  Jackson,  discarded  In  1S34. — Hort.  Jonah  Patttrmm, 


I.  Samuel  XXII,  S.    And  erery  one  that  was  in  dlBtre^  and  every  one  thai  i 
in  debt,  and  everyoae  ihat  was  discontented,  gathered  themaelves  unto  bim. 

The  Unitpd  States  under  a  gold  sliindsrd — since  1873 — has  tniiintalned  a  grei 
circulation  pvr  capita  than  it  ever  did  before. 

There  liaa  been  live  times  more  silver  coined  under  ilie  gold  standard,  from  1 
till  now,  S3  jeara,  than  lliere  «as  under  free  coinage  from  1T92  to  1873,  81  years. 

Kvcry  niilion  Ihat  lias  adopted  tlie  gold  standard,  except  one  or  two  who  are 
depreciated  paper  bat^is,  lias  iacrcnsed  in  circulation. 

No  nation  of  firsl-ciass  elvilizatiun  has  Ibc  eilver  standnrU. 

— Jiiilgn  HuluJ  Ilan'y  al  2Ii'.Uboro,  Tcxal 


FiHB  AKD  Nait,  Test. — Drive  a  nail  through  the  center  of  a  silver  dollar  and  i 
only  wortli  a  little  over  fifty  cents.  Drive  a  uail  through  a  gold  dollar  and  it  is  i 
worth  100  cents.  Tried  by  fire,  the  gold  dollar,  when  melted,  is  worth  tOO  cei 
Tried  by  Are,  the  silver  dollar,  when  melted,  is  worth  about  flfly-five  cents. 

— Hon.  Jonah  Paitertar 


(47)    CHRISTIAN    AND    THE    MOUNTEBANKS. 


"At  Ibis  fair  Ihere  are  at  all  tlmps  to  be  seeo  jugglings,  cbeftta,  games,  to(Aa,  ape^ 
'knaveB  aod  rogues,  and  tbat  of  every  kind." 

— Ranyan'*  PUffrim'*  IVagrtM. 


(46)   THREE    CHILDREN    SLID- 
ING   ON    THE    ICE. 


(49)  LITTLE  TEE   WEB. 


Litile  Tee  Wee. 

In  an  open  boat ; 
And  wbilu  afloat 
The  boat  bended. 
My  siory'B  ended. 


(50)    LADY    OF    LYON8-UP    TO    DATE. 


But  tbe  I^y  of  WaabingtOD  was  not  fooled. 


Juat  priociples  'will  lead  \m  to  dUregard  tbe  legal  proportiona  eltogelber;  to  Inqnire 
Into  the  market  price  of  gold  in  the  several  couDtrles  with  which  we  shall  be  principallj 
connected  in  commerce,  and  to  tabe  an  average  from  them. — Thonuu  Jtfferwn,  infixing 


The  Committee  thiok  that  the  deBideratum  In  the  monetary  sjBtem  la  tbe  alaadard 
of  uniform  value ;  thef  camiot  ascerlaia  that  both  metals  have  ever  circulated  almul- 
taneoualj,  coocurreatly  and  iadlt'crimiDatelj,  in  an;  countr}^  where  there  are  baaka  or 
money  dealers ;  and  Ihe;  eotertaiii  the  conviction  that  tbe  nearest  approacli  to  an  Invari- 
able alandard  ia  lis  eatabliahmeDt  ts  one  mbtal,  which  metal  shall  compose  ezcloaivelj 
the  currencj  for  large  pajmenta.— ituport  of  Onrrtney  Oommittaa  to  Congreit,  Juiu  80, 
1882. 


(El)   THREE    BLIND    MICE. 


Agitalioa  maj  coaiinuc  for  a  wbile  jet  to  retard  progress  and  make  capital  timid, 
but  tbc  Qgriculturisls  oE  tbia  counlry  vtiW  never  conseot  to  lose  a  foreign  market  for 
their  surplus  products,  nor  receive  in  ibe  borne  market  a  depreciated  silver  doUor,  airoply 
to  eoricb  silver  mine  owners  or  boldera  of  silver  mine  slock ;  tliey  will  never  consent  to 
unsettle  values  and  make  ibem  dependent  upon  the  prlc;  of  silver  ;  they  will  never  con- 
sent to  drive  all  gold  out  of  circulation  and  substitute  silver  dollars  without  tbe  purchaa- 
itig  power  of  gold.  •  •  •  The  wagc-eamera  will  never  agree  tbat  this  goverumcnt 
shall  enibnrk  upon  a  scheme  wiiich  will  double  the  prices  of  all  tbcy  have  to  buf ,  with' 
out  incrensing  their  wages  in  a  corresponding  ratio;  they  will  never  agree  tbat  their 
government  shall  set  itself  against  a  monetary  system  endorsed  by  the  leading  commer- 
cial countries  of  tbe  world,  and  under  which  this  country  is  now  so  rapidly  recovering 
from  llie  stagnation  from  which,  in  common  with  all  others,  it  haa  been  suffering  since 
ie»l.—Oot.  Chaa.  T.  O'FerraU. 


(52)    BABEL  UP  TO   DATE. 


GENESIS  XI,  4.    And  tber  said,  Oo  to,  let  lU  build  up  a  citj  and  a  tover,  whoM 
top  ma]'  reach  unto  beaveo  ; 

7.  [Aod  the  Lord  said]  Let  ub  go  down',  and  tbere  confound  tbeir  language,  that 
Xhey  mar  not  undersland  one  snotbcrs  speech. 

8,  So  the  Lord  ccalltred  (liem  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth. 


>  I  object  to  the  silver  standard  being  adopted  in  lieivof  the  eziMing  standard,  be- 
cause It  will  defraud  all  creditors  out  of  one-balf  the  value  of  tlieir  debts.  Evetr  debt 
«ontracted  since  January  1,  1870,  was  contracted  on  tha  gold  standard.  The  debtor 
honeslly  owes  tlie  value  of  23.23  grains  of  gold  for  every  dollar  promised,  and  the  crodit- 
or  is  honvally  entitled  to  receive  il. — Letter  to  Texas  Di^mocrala. — Hon.  Bager  Q.  Mill*. 

When  the  silver  miner  and  bullion  owner  shall  have  estahlisbed  by  legislation 
^vemmcnt  grist  mills,  nhich  shall  convert  every  50  cents'  worth  of  farmer'a  wheat  Into 
»  dollar  of  flour,  it  will  bo  time  enough  for  the  farmer  to  advocate  laws  which  shall 
convert  every  50  cents'  north  of  silver  bullion  into  a  dollar  of  coin. — J.  SUriing  Morton, 


(5S-7)   FIVE    LITTLE    PIGS. 


TbU  little  pig  cried  "  Wee,  wee,"  nil  the  way  borne; 


inSTDEX. 


AbruloD— Gold  coini  of  U.  8.,  U  ;  low  by,  GG. 

ACT  of  18M.  8,  IB*. 

Act  of  ISra,  1£;  In  CoogreH,  111.  181;  hlitorr  of, 

1B3  :  Hooper,  Kellejand  SlouRbtoD  on,  114,  1S»  ; 

KcUeytm,  lSS;Knax,  18S;&  Seyd  on,  1H  ;  elTcct 

on  V.  a.,  184. 
Acts-Bank  cnixencr,  31-M ;   coln»ge.  S-M  ;  car- 


e  bank.   SB.-<-SIO :    Coanltalj 


ApprecJmllon— Butden  falls  on  canliBllataandman- 
ntacturtn.  STfl ;  of  Eold.  doobt  at  to,  STB ; 
meaning  of,  STS;  advanumt.,  8i». 

Arnntlne  Repabllc— Clrcalatlon,  SS  ;  rolne.  67.  W. 

Arfcaueiu-BanlcInK,  Conatitutlon  on,  US ;  SUte 
bank,  2W-r,p(wlnotrB  IbbdhI  by,  <W  ;  rvsl  eMate 

AauyiDK-Bnlllon.  H.  9,  14. 

Aaaeta— Canada,  clrcnlatlOK  notee  flrat  charge,  BIS  : 

bank  of  Indiana.  Xn  ;  banka  In  N.  Y..  lUlScaltT 

In  dlapoalne  af,  ^9^. 

fnnd,  SOS:    proposed,  1M,  lia, 
AealKnata-Krance,  155,  S&8. 


noa.  tis,  tin. 

Jgncinry"  agreomcot    betw. 

wTra.""" 

Bank  (aeneral)— CaplUI  cann 


I  off,  4SR;  itock  of  monaj. 


fecled.  1 


relating 


K  opinion  a. 


rencyl.' 


nsnge  Influence,  lU,  108:  eipniHii. 

leflfe.US:  ereatinceDtlTetolend  Is- 
■DFi,  9i;  obliRitlonfl  of  a.  K:  uperailam  of,  Si«; 
prliale  bankera  dielinct  from,  s6i;  alallatlca,  iS4- 

Bank*  <8peci He) -Alabama  Slate,  SSS-40:  Arkanaaa. 
Sam-.  Aualril-IlDnguy,  BT<!«;  Belgium,  GB; 
Bolivia,  Sg;  BalTalo,  ^;  Canada,  SIl,  sTc  Chile, 
«T;  Common  wealth,  Kentocky,  «T:  Delaware 
State,  2^^  Denmark,  63;  EngUnd,  See  iWanit, 
BanJr  of;  Florida.  State.  iM-MS;  France,  M;  ei- 
ample  ut  banklne  principle,  219.  regervea,  IHI- 
IdU,  m'it-187D,  BeS;  UeorgIa,  Angnata,  Hi,  1M; 
Germany.  Imperial,  eS:  Greece,  eij  IlllDole,  Stats, 
£3a,«M.2SS;  mdUna,  WT,  »I8,  S!II-3K:  Ir«Und, 

Eky.  Stale,  ttS-Sn;  Land. 

t.tai<-31Dj  Slat*,  B40.  Ml; 


g.  !ttl;  Lodluisna. 
Kl-mfn-Al;  Mil 


i,  SWte,3lfl-BS0:  I 


■ippi,  !4tale,  38i-a»4;  Mnlual  Reeerre,  3HI-3»<a: 
Bvdempliun  at,  til-^OH;  New  England,  currencv, 
IM.  a»4;  New  Ilampihire,  SM,  5flO;  New  York, 
ni,2m,ra3-2Be,3oe:  Nonh  Amirlca, 'JXn;  NoHh 
Carolina,  SBM-SSO:  Ferula.  «5;  prince  Edward'a 
Inland,  S14:  lecliirocltv,  2BS;  Hbode  lallnd,  *&, 
Ul,  K2-mS,  IBS:  RoTil,  83ai  Srocland,  SS9-&K: 
SerrliuaSi  Sonth  Carolina.  State,  saO:  Spain,  Bl; 
Stockholm,  91 :  State  and  National,  Wg;  Suflolk, 
m-38I.  Sec  Safolk  flout ;  Hwilwrland,  Stale,  flO; 
Fem-Planter9.ini':  SUte,  iST-SM;  IJDitad  Btalee. 
■1,  IB,  181;  Vermont,  B!(8-23S,  BTS-WO. 
~     '    ' \allonat  BaukM. 


Bank,  5>-ati 


Banken— Canada,  conlemica  of.  Sll ;  Bnalukd.  on 
eircolatlon,  IM  :  daonra  to,  from  InflatTon,  SM ; 
private,  aa  dlalinct  from  banki,  SfHj   Slata  01, 

Sai-»w. 

Bin  king -Advance!  on  capital  not  good  bnalneae, 
Ul  ;  Arkanaaa.  Cnnitllatfon,  MB  :  Silancu  In,  M; 
Canada,  SOB,  Bll.  31s,  SIS,  SIR,  S3B-BH ;  eredlton 
and  dsbtora.  TS  :  Delaware.  SUte,  MS ;  dlacoant- 
Ing,  S*7  :  free.  See  /Vw  Banting ;  Oeorcia,  MI- 
MS;  govemmenta  not  banking  rnBtllntrona,l»; 
Iloni;  inercbanta-  plan.  WS :  II?nole,  proiilblted  by 
C'oDatUutlon.  3SS  :  Improvomenls.  IBS;  Indians, 
ceasalion  of  Stale, BS4 ;  Kentucky,  3SS;  Hr.  Uw'a 
idea  or.  BIB  :  Lonlelana.  211  ;  Maine,  Mtt-«T1 ; 
Hanhattui  Co.,  IgO ;  Haae.,  110,  Hi,  US,  KB,  WD, 
Vn-^l ;  New  York,  381,  tSK-SOS;  New  Sonth 
Wales.  SS :  New  Itesland,  SB ;  obllgatlona  of  In- 
Klltiilionx,  118  ;  prlnciule,  IM,  sa  ;  OaeenHland, 
M:  Rhode  Uland,  MS^;  Seoiland.  S»-saS; 
wenrity  doomed,  91G :  South  Anatrdia,  BS : 
TJnlifl  StaiH,  SI.  S3,  I9T  i  Yan  Bturn'a  Flan,  »S ; 
Vermont.  7r4,  ITS.  17B ;  plan,  ESS  ;  TlctiwlK,  H ; 
-war,  fflectOD.  ISO;  Western  AulnlU,U. 

Banka— AUbanu.  SS8-H0 ;  ArkaoHa.  MB,  M ;  As- 
siicluted  to  1>woe  currency  aubttllutea.  844;  Ana- 
tralaala,  SB  ;  bankable  fnodt,  K ;  Boston,  tlMlt ; 
Bndstreet'a  on.  SW;  BuBalo.  SM :  eipenae  to  Stfe- 
Ij  Fond,  398:  Brail1,a8:  British  Honddia*.  M ; 
Canads—See  Oaiuvia  :  capital  aeenred  by  bonds, 
3S0;  certlfled   checks   90,  M3;  colonial   tum- 

B1ea,ei«jCouiecilcni,3SG,«SB,3«T,  3S8;  conlrac- 
OD  Injured  by,  Sg9  i  thins,  ISO :  clualflcstlon  of 
Stale,  3G0;  detna,  IIG  ;  depositors,  7G  ;  Detawan. 
State, fig  ;  England, See  £it)i^it,Aa>iitqf 


Ida.  314, 34s :  Oermanr.  M  :  Hong  Kong.U  ;  Ull- 
nois,  Mt ;  India,  fi4 ;  Indiana,  131 ;  Italy,  «0 ;  iatne 
lagiicultDral  commnnlUea),  98 :  claatldty  of  clrco- 
laflon,91;  examples, 88:  pmaperlty  In  r,6.,  BSl 
tme.  te;  world,  SB:  Japan  tS;  Ky.,  ns,  KT; 
l<ockpoiI  and  Sacket'e  Baibor.  SM:  Lmilslaiia. 
"-" :  Maine,  SS8,M9  ;  UaaiaehiiMtla,  09,  tSG-teS  ; 
wisrippi,  333  ;  New  York,  38S-S0e ;  National, 


See  tfatumat  BaaJa ;  Nelherl 


ndl,  «Bj  New  Jer- 

.  .0  dlscoDDt  more  when  lasned,  SSS; 
object  to  keep  elrculation  ont,  I9S  ;  Poitugtl.  M  ; 
Rhode  leland^,  3St,  384  ;  Bonmanla.  Bit ;  luaia, 

61;  Scotland. S36-S33:  sbareboldersssborrowers, 
350;  Sweden,a3,91  :Sw1tcerland,Sa;  Tenneaiee, 
MB,  338 ;  Turkey,  BB  ;  United  SMtes.  1«S-1BT,  306- 


906. 


,  »>: 


r,  190; 


aalzed. 


lanaged  by,  331;    na- 
■nti-lalnleB,  1^;  (1 


qb',  IiIt, 


tlonal  fjatem  orgai 
197;  notelBaBea,TW,  . 

tomakclaanaa.  i97;  atimnliled  by  Burpli_.  .,„, 
3nl;  State  and  national.  109.  iK6-Wa:  State  In- 
terest In  real  eslaic,  2no ;  iisiliUce,  440  ;  tar  on, 
34,  no,  197,  30e,  SOT ;  See  also  under  names  of 
States, 

Barings— Failuie  ot.  1138  ;  on  rertricHons,  148. 

Barter— Commerce,  lOO ;  principle,  100. 

Belgian!— Banka,  G9,  BBfl,  867  ;  ellTsr,  IT6, 184  :  Stats 
receives  profit,  69, 

Bermodas-Currency,  M. 

Biddle,  Nlcholan— MlHisls«ippl  SMte 


BlmetBlllsn 


In  Fnnee,  SBT-SSO. 


y,  1TS-1S8. 
Bimetallism- IB,  33,  111,  138,  174  ;   idvoci 
argument.  S74 ;  anthorlty,  174  : 


I,  4IB; 


IB ;  France,  chart  repra- 
rniiuiK,  «wn,  uaiu,:iiy  Of  TSiiie  ncceaf —  "'■ 
History,  178-lW:   impossible,  las,    STS; 


m 


INDSH. 


tional,  why  Impracticable,  120,  878 ;  jastiflcatioD, 
84;  Latin  Union,  58,866;  Peters,  E.  T.,  416 ; 
practicability,  415 ;  ratio,  878 ;  recent  develop- 
menta,  186 ;  results,  378,  484  ;  silver,  120  ;  snare 
and  a  delusion,  104 ;  Spain,  61 ;  United  States, 
878  ;  since  1878,  1858  ;  Walker,  415-416 ;  what  is 
it?  111. 

Bland  Act-18, 184  ;  Allison,  132, 184  ;  bullion,  185  ; 
eifect  on  bonds,  185  ;  Hayes'  vetoes,  184  ;  Sher- 
man, 185. 

Bolivia— Bank  of.  68  :  circulation,  68  ;  currency, 
^. 

Bond  Syndicate— 430-432. 

Bonds— Act  of  Jan.  14,  1875,  30,  4?9  ;  Arkansas, 
246  ;  Canada,  exchanged  for  provincial,  310,  311  : 
Government  encouraffea  holdings,  311  ;  capital 
by  sale  of,  250  ;  capitfu  invested  in,  93  ;  deposit 
destructive  to  note  isHue,  194  :  deposited  by 
National  banks,  92  ;  deposit  and  free  banking. 

299  :  against  safety  fund,  305  ;  inelasticity  of 
bond  system,  305  ;  effect  of  Bland  Act,  185  ;  issue 
of  notes  on,  28,  88:  New  York,  801,  301, 80.%  306  ; 
note  issues  secured  by,  300  ;  security  did  not  pre- 
vent panics,  220  ;  Treai»ury  notes,  26  ;  sales,  429, 
480  ;  United  States,  basis  of  national  system, 
194,  840  ;  prices  of  United  States,  442. 

Boston— Banks,  agreement  with  the  Suffolk,  278  ; 
increase  in  circumtion,  279  ;  exchange  office,  277  ; 
issues  by  merchants,  254  ;  mint  at,  175 ;  state- 
ment of  banks,  278  ;  suhpend,  258. 

Bradstreet— Report  of  business  failures,  339. 

Branches— Janada,  capital,  316  ;  mutual  c>npport, 
820  ;  system  insures  largest  expansion  of  circu- 
lation, 319  ;  Indiana,  207  ;  liability,  Indiana,  207  ; 
Ohio,  liability,  209  ;  operated  by  State  banks, 
251. 

Brazil  -  Banks,  68  ;  coins,  68 ;  currency,  68 ;  union 
of  banks,  68. 

British  Colonies— paper  money,  54  ;  Guiana,  curren- 
cy, 54  ;  Honduras,  bank,  54  ;  specie  susi)ension, 
54 ;  India,  See  India. 

Buffalo— Banks,  failures,  297  ;  injunctions,  292, 298  ; 
notes  received  by  the  State,  ^m ;  outstanding  cir- 
culation, 292 ;  redemptions,  292  ;  violates,  over 

Bullion  Report,  The,  141-108. 

Bullion- Assaying,  8,  9,  14,  19 ;  Bland  Act,  185 ; 
certificates,  19  ;  currency  expedients,  84  ;  difllculty 
of  converting  coin  into,  1*14,  14^ ;  exchange  in 
India,  54  ;  affected  by  paper  currency,  155  ;  ex- 
pense of  coining,  146  ;  fineness  in  U.  S.,  3,  8.  14, 
16  ;  free  coinage.  111  ;  greater  use  than  coin,  146  ; 
gold  coin  for  gold.  19  ;  gold,  price  1806-10,  142 ; 
gold,  report  of  Select  Committee,  141-168 ;  mint 
price,  147  ;  noteis  do  not  operate  on  price,  154  ;  no 
restrictions  on  movements,  147  ;  no  want  in  Eng- 
land 1776-88,  144  ;  price  compared  with  coin,  145  ; 
price  paid  in  England,  51 ;  price,  hieh,  indicates 
excessive  circulation,  166 ;  principles  which  gov- 
ern price  of,  145 ;  purchase  authorized,  18  ;  pur- 
chase of,  10  ;  purchase  of  silver,  20,  24  ;  purchase 
statutes  repealed,  21  :  regulator  of  foreign  ex- 
change, 149  ;  report,  conclusions,  166. 

Bunyan,  on  silver,  471. 

California— Discoveries,  t'old,  178. 

Canada,  Acts,  312  ;  attempts  ai  banking  legislation, 
311:  bank  act,  1890.  31C ;  bank  circulation.  324; 
bank  note  currency.  309-324  ;  branches,  316  ;  cir- 
culation, 822,  810,  815,  320 ;  coins,  52  ;  condition 
of  banks,  825  ;  currency,  52  ;  effect  of  panics,  822  : 
dividen  iS.  813  :  elasticity,  52  ;  Dominion  notes,  52, 

.  328, 324,  825  ;  finance,  319  ;  free  banking.  310  ;  gold 
coin,  .')2,  328  ;  gold  reserves,  52,  5? ;  government 
proposals,  312  ;  new  development  in  banking,  312; 
note  issue.  .V2  ;  panic,  320  ;  provincial  notes,  310  ; 
notes  of  interest,  8l8 ;  re<lemption  agencies.  .^2, 
828;  reserve  question,  312;  silver  coinage,  52; 
stock  of  money.  .')3. 

Canadinn  Bank  Note  Currency.  309-324. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  54. 

Capital— Advances  not  good  banking,  331  ;  See 
Bank* :  bond,  93  ;  (^anada,  distribution  of  in, 
818;  coinage    free  drives  out,  377  ;  free  t)anking, 

300  ;  interest,  116  :  percentage  to  circulation,  194  ; 
returns  loo  hIow,  881  ;  Scotland,  banks,  380,  384, 
887;  State  banks,  \W  ;  transfer,  3;i0. 

Carlisle,  Sec.  J.  G.,  422,  472,  492. 

Cash  -Credit,  75,  76  ;  Scotch  merchants'  use  of,  828. 

Catechism,  Financial,  105-120. 


Censns^— Mortgages,  116. 

Cent -Act.  10:  coinage,  11,  12,  17,  19,  21,  46. 

Central  American  States — Currency,  circulation, 
legal  tender,  67. 

Certificates,  clearing-house,  841-342  ;  fac-similea, 
345-860 ;  Congress  compels  reception  of  silver, 
185  ;  currency,  60  ;  denominations,  50  ;  deposit, 
343;  exchange  for  bullion,  19 ;  loan  like  colo- 
nial issues,  251 ;  Missouri,  249  ;  N.  Y.  safety  fund, 
801;  silver,  20,31,  185. 

Ceylon,  currencies,  54. 

Charters — See  Bank*. 

Chase,  Secretary — N.  Y.  free  banking  hts  model, 
308. 

Checks— Certified,  90,  842;  as  currency,  342;  fac 
similes,  350-56  ;  pay,  842. 

Chevalier,  M.— On  silver,  178. 

Chile— Banks,  66  ;  circulation,  66  ;  coinage,  67  ; 
currency,  65 ;  gold,  67  ;  legal  tender,  67  ;  stand- 
ard, 67. 

China— Gold,  exported,  395  ;  imports  and  exporta, 
895;  money,  little  change  in  purchasing  power, 
395;  silver,  66,  393;  wages  low,  395. 

Circulation— Alabama,  240;  Argentine  Republic, 
67;  Austria-Hungary,  57;  Australasia,  5S  ;  bank 
notes,  89;  bank,  object  to  keep  out,  199;  Bolivia, 
6S;  bullion,  166;  Canada,  52,  310-815.  819-880; 
comparison  U.  S.  and  Canada,  821 ;  Central  Amer- 
ican States,  67 ;  cheap  money,  108  ;  Chile,  67  ; 
China,  66;  coins,  worn,  180;  competition  r^u- 
lates,  199;  Conn.,  266;  confidence,  lOJ;  criterion 
as  to  excess,  168;  Delaware  banks,  228;  Denmark, 
62;  effect  of  increased  on  prices,  160;  elasticity, 
92,  195;  England,  51,  159-167;  excessive  due  lo 
overtrading,  829;  Gterinany,  56;  gold,  possible  to 
drive  out,  375;  hoarding.  844;  Hong  Kong,  55  ; 
India,  amount,  .S4;  Italy,  60;  Kentucky,  88,  226- 
228;  Louisiana,  241 ;  Maine,  limiUtion,869;  Massa- 
chusetts, 1784,  26*>;  Mexico,  67  ;  Missouri,  249; 
monev  all  not  in,  96;  national  banks,  8<,  87,  88, 
194,  840,  311,443,445;  Netherlands,  63;  New  Hamp- 
shire, limitations,  272;  New  Y'ork,  287,  289,  801. 
302,  .304,  305;  Norway,  62;  objections  to  exclusive 
metal,  88;  per  capita.  95;  Europe,  109;  percentage 
to  capital,  U.  S.,  194;  Persia,  65;  power  of  naper 
money,  86;  principle  of  due  bill,  89;  quantity  of 
monev  in,  98;  rapidity,  99;  rate  of,  163;  Rhode 
Island,  264;  Roumania,65;  Scotland,  overstocked, 
828;  Servia,  65  ;  Sweden,  62  ;  Switzerland.  60  ; 
State  banks,  40,42;  tendency  toward  equilibrium, 
97;  Turkev,  65;  United  States,  84,  48,  50,  &4,  201, 
820,  390,  392,  405,  443^46. 
I    Clinton,  (4ov.— Message  on  banking,  288. 

Clearing  House,  94  ;  certificates,  841,  342.  344 ;  due 
I  bills,  8(2 ;  England.  145  ;  New  York  refuses  to 
'  receive  silver,  185  ;  fac-similes,  845-50 ;  transac- 
tions, 448. 

Coin's  Financial  Fool,  121-140. 

"Coin"  (W.  H.  Harvey)— A  traitor,  187;  an  ab- 
surdity, 122  ;  bimetallism,  140;  causes  for  depres- 
sion of  value,  146 ;  circulation  due  to  legal  tender, 
125  ;  clearness  of  statements.  127 ;  Columbus  fory;- 
ery,  14() :  defense,  140 ;  enlists  in  the  cavalr>', 
1^;  deceives,  140 ;  explanation  of  unlimited  de- 
mand, 132;  Financial  Fool,  121-140;  Financial 
School,  122 ;  first  falsehood,  122  ;  forgerj',  126  ; 
greenback  system,  139  ;  Laughlin,  134  ;  monetary 
unit,  1792-1873.  124 ;  money,  Roman,  VSi ;  our 
first  dollar,  124  ;  philosophy  of  panics,  184  ;  price. 
138;  of  wheat,  123;  quoUtion  of  U.  S.  Monetary 
Commission's  rejwrt,  123  ;  series  of  explosions, 
134  ;  standanls,  130  ;  unit,  125  ;  "  variation  of  two 
points,'^  131  ;  wheat,  123. 

Coin— Clipped,  lai,  156;  difficulty  of  converting; 
into  bullion,  146  :  diminution  by  use,  146  ;  effect 
of  worn  on  bullion,  147  ;  gold  bullion.  19  ;  half 
eagles,  186  ;  intrius^ic  value,  86  ;  light  not  im- 
ported, 176  ;  limit  of  use  above  bullion.  146,  147  ; 
precautions,  I4(i ;  price  compared  with  bullion, 
145;  principles  which  govern  price  of  gold  in. 
145;  reasons  for  going  abroad,  328;  results  of 
confining  to  country,  146 ;  Scotland,  829,  396 ; 
United  States,  worn,  180;  Walker  on,  140. 

Coins— Alloy,  3,  6,  11,  12,  18,46, 180  ;  Argentine  Re- 
])ublic,  67  ;  Austria-Hungary,  56,  57  ;  Belgium, 
small  di.oappear,  H61  ;  Brazil,  68 ;  Canada,  52  ; 
China,  r.6  :  dime  and  half-dime,  2,  6,  IS,  17  ;  Eng- 
land, 51,  175,  177;  foreign,  4,  10,  18,  126,181; 
France,  gold.  359 ;  (Jermany,  651  ;  gold  2,  6,  8, 
15,  21,  71  ;  India,  gold  atid  silver,  53  ;  Japan,  66  ; 


UtlD  Union,  S»,S8,  887;  legal  tender  qniUltici, 
4,5,. II,  U.  17.  i;9:  Mcilco,  «T :  Netherlande,  el ;  I 
p™i«  m :  portngai,  ei ;  redcmpiion  of,  la,  ill ; 
Baula,e3;  ScuidinaviBn  Union,  B;;  S«trla.  M  ; 
Hint  \im:  at  1670.  IT :  tmnsponMion,  30 ;  iiov«-  , 
Cten  weliibt,  Si :  aimln.  fii ;  Spaniah-Amfricsn, 
ira;Tnrkcj',«n;  twcnlyienl.  iS  ;  UnltHl  Siaiet, 
S,  0.  R  I*.  4!S-M,  ne.  IW,  fUX  ;  'line  put  dfprnd- 
m(  opoD  ncc,  SAj  n-orn  <n  ctrculadon,  ISO.  I 

C<dd]iKS— Amount  of  United  HUlea  coinve.  44t-ai : 
Argnuliw  Reuabllc,  DT  ;  Austria  Hnneii7,ll<j.a7:    , 
buHiDD.  Ill;  Canada,  :a.SSS;  Chile,  K;  coupar,    1 
4,«,4S-4S  :  dnilar.  II.  IS.  1H,  ts,  IT,  tS,  ^,  si, 
M.  180 ;  Btitland.  M,  llO,'  IM,  177 :  live,  cent,  11!^ 

138,187. 


,  »ra,  871,  870,  BSl.  __ _  . 

..«  w...<w.r  directed,  38g-3itt ;  GomianT,  sft, 
l(tl :  gold  dollar  and  donble-casle,  t :  colli  and 
allnar,  im ;  faalf-caole,  181 ;  Jauan.  «£;  Latin 
Vnlon,  68.  SB,  W.  BUS;  Ibwh  rreuUtlns,  i-it; 
Mexico,  Fbargei,  (HI:  NcthrrUnJ<<,  «8;  new, 
" — ■-    'WW.  10;--  '■- -    -    --■-    ■"■- 


Swcra  grauted  b;  ConatitDlioD,  ; 
i  muUilans.  I(H1,  gj  repoHato 
cailaed  autntee,  18.  17,  H  ;  Ruaali 


t-cenl,  11  :  Tprkej.  68;  twe 
;  I'nited  Slate*,  Act  of  A 
:   gold.  IN;    le^lalallon. 


Lonejr  Iwued  by.  a«, 

amerce,  and  the  peopk-.  '4 :  caoae   or  reetrlc- 


llonal^gold  the  beat,  ST- . 

Kwerof,  l(»,IB:  ratio,  »I 
);    reqaircDienie  of.  lUI 


Confen-Qce-Canada,  altitude  of  go 
banker)  of,  3\i  :  commlailonent 
tary,  18<  ;  reanlnMon,  Jolnl,  IT  ;  P 

Confederation— Dollar  of,  124. 

Congrcaa— Act  19T3,  lU  ;    conip*!  tl 


netarj  unit.  H3  ;  effect  of  Impurment, 


lawa.ie;  Ui»..SS«:  United Slatea,  18(M, fl 
Credit.  IIG;  caib.TS;  coDfldtncc.Webnter  ai 
curreocj'  preferrrd,   810;    debt.    1 

f&-,  greenbacka,  SH  ;  ii 

74  ;  New  lork,eiuloitaiioii.wji ;  paper  correncT, 
IK:  Scotland,  m :  xubFtllaUd  for  nionef  ^ 
govemmenta,  HO:  abrlnkage,  tlfl  ;  to pplanta capi- 
tal, lin;  tendency  lo  ecLlle.  75;  li>da;,  ST7;  to 
eirenstben  public,  U.  S.  not  to  be  Impaired,  KQ : 
-—  nnl,  254 ;  wealth  Ihe  baaia  of,  78. 

■* -  ■       ,great. 


JB;  free 
dollar 


Aeblo'r.  110;  cla 

ireri.  'si 
Imaglni 


ijured  h 


reduc 


coaDterreitlng.SM;  dlrlrual  of  paper  int 
fractional  nom,  aw ;  general  atwnioij.  366; 
moTement  of  trade,  tm  ;  notra.  eulhorlly  wKh- 
drawn.MT;  hoarded,  SCB  :  >-ma]l  forhiddcn.  -m  : 
panic  of  :8I17,  ^1  :  preference  for  chartered  bank 
ayvtem.  •Xd;  provialona  of  cbartt-ra,  SST:  re- 
demption agency.  'XH  ;    reimrti-,  IBB  ;    djiecle  re- 

llons,"    !»«:"  Union    bank,  2«  ;'  uaeVrrcvoln- 

ConMltulinn— A'laboina  on  banking,  «St(.  240 ;  New 

"--■■  ■""  "11.  801  ;  U.  H.  i.  108 
._;.  be  broken  bv  Cop 

pie.  m:   ex> 

national  no  legal  lenacr.  4IR. 
Convertibility— Bi-al  regulator  of   cnrrtucy,  i; 

opinion  of  aeU'Ct  Commlllee.  ytU. 
Copper-Coinage,  ITW,  4. 
Coflla  Rlca-Cnrrencj,  BT. 
Counteifeltlug— Conn.,gS5:  free  banking  and,  81 


Dr,2»l;  real  an 
Crime  of  IbtS,  1« 
Criala,  mW-ElTf-.  -_ 

Newyoik,»areiyfnr 
r. TFamlm* 

belfnm,    1» ;   Argeni 


■fork. 


pajmf 


claBa,404. 

cat  banke,   E18,   MO; 


Cutrenty— J 


Lrkani^B,  148  ;  allempt  of  government  to  fnmiab, 
:t:  Aa-tralaxla,  fA\  Aualrfa-IIunEary,  SB:  reform, 
S,  4G9:  hank.  81-4.V  811,  SiB.iiK.Sin  ;  Belelniu, 
9;   Bemndaa,  B4  ;  blame  of  bad,  -Xfl  ■  B^lTla, 


' ;  Denaunaa,  ot  ;  Diauie  ui  uau.  w/ ,  rwiLTia, 
I ;  Brazil,  68  ;  Brtlleb  Gnlana.  M :  Brlllab  India, 
M-S4  ;  bullion  regnlatea,  I4M  ;  bnelneaa  demanda, 
108,  S40 :  Canada,  ta.  80»-».  S40  ;  certifled 
checks,  81S ;  Capa  of  Quod  Hope.  BS ;  Cennal 
American  Stalee,  B? ;  certlflcale«,  M  :  Ceylon,  M  ; 
China,  fiS;  clearinK-bouie  ceitiflcales  not  naed 
ae,  Ml  ;  coinage  free,  a  forced.  3T1  ;  Columbia, 
08;  commerce.  1147:  committee  of  1882,  40T; 
Connecticut  Bute  Rank.SSS;  conatllotlon.  IB8  ; 
Cypru*.  M  :  demaod  for  more.  MO,  BM ;  danger 
of  nncertninty,  Wi:  depreciation,  87.  404;  depi*. 
clalloo,  Hecrelary  Wlndom  on.  8IKI ;  development 
of,  187 ;  each  eommunlly  aunpliee  it»  own  wanta, 
341 :  effect  of  dlecrfdltlni,  »\.  1^7  :  effect  of  tn- 
creaaefl.  14;;  effeci  on  eichange,  IW;  emergencj, 
lac  almtlle*.  S41.  84K-SM ;  Eneland.  Inllatlnn,  \A\ 
eiceer,  S«l,  40B ;  rair,  a  »tabTe  one.  WO  ;    fumlne 


goi ;  (inatemala.  67"; 


, ;  gold,  S 


;   further  laauei 
eman  Empire,  SB  ; 


a,  177 ;  I 


;    Ham) 


RIbralti 

duraf.i..  .  _    ,  _..___, 

leeue,  )>»;  Italy,  BO,  4b9;  Jaian,  W:  lack  aup. 
piled  by  IndWiaualk,  814 ;  Latin  Union,  fi8-«I : 
raws  relating  to.  eS-Sl  ;  legal  lender.  SO,  7T ;  lla- 
bllltj  to  depreclallan.  »J;  loaned  on  land  In  Penn- 
sylvania, Ka;  Maine.  *fl8  ;  MiraachuKtla.  US; 
unttable.  KB;  Mauritina,  S4  ;  mesiurea,  Itl ; 
mclal.  iai  ;  Ideilca.  AB :  Minor  Brlliah  ColoDlea, 
£)..■«:  movemenla  affecllng.  18£:  National  Baiika, 
M.  HI.  MO.  318.  S44i  Netberlande.  68;  New  Eng- 
land, an8.  272.  I8R.  &A  ;  New  Ilampahire,  »f ; 
New  York.  1MA-30ti ;  Newfoundland,  M  ;  Niea- 
r  paper,  18»-«0S :  paper,  80,  8T,  168, 
■   -   "      -'ncipTe,  S15;    problmn 


;    Portugal,  S4.  T. 


untitya. 


n  Qer- 


or  unwl.e  adaitlona.  118  ;  reviaed  alalulea.  »9-i0, 

^^'T!!, 

y.*M; 

oao;  serTia.cn  ;  piiver,  mji,aai  ,  ouuku  AniencaD 
Statee.  87  :  Spain,  61 ;  epeculatlve  chancier,  ITS  \ 
aonply  and  demand,  14A,  IDT :  State'a  eetUemant 
of,  M  ;  auepeniloQ  In  redoctlOD.  ■»  ;  Switzerlaiul, 
80 :  to  guard  agnlnat  dlitruat,  ISB ;  to  proifdo  a 
national,   33;    "^-' —     "' ■    '""-'■    — '    "-'— 


>i-iBii<iH..-.i;~  United  Ste 
43B  ;  Unignay.  88 : 


Debtorf— Crcdllon 


pg,  *Hiue  01  KO"i,  im;  veueEueia, 
■Sa:   victim  a  of  depreciated.  7S; 

wllb  wealth.  OS  ;  volume  of,  801 ; 

clbod  of  bnaineu,  J18  ;  not  poa- 

■Of  ld>,  4»-72. 

Ege  caae.  Xi. 

>,  iB,  116  ^policy  or  encaataglng, 

483,(84! 

>;  Slate  baoka,  Wi  only  wb^g 


DeUmre-As  ■  iMnker,  an. 

D«nuid— Coin  on  iiiilinill«d.  IS9 ;  gold,  145; 

to.  882. 


Draiocnillc- 


ge.    Ml; 


rovemv  ovei,  IBS :  allnT.133, 

,  -.  .    iny.  lie. 

Denmark— Bin ke,  «!  ;  circnlatloo,  AS. 
DaDomlmiiionB-^  CWm,  A'd(m. 
DepoalU -Averse  loss,  309  ;  certlllcateg  negotiable, 
S43;  I«gw  York. «7A.V7«,'aO0. 301  ;  Vermont, 875; 

D«po«ltoi»-C«nad»,fiinkB,SI!;lnb»nki,Ifl;  New 

Tork,  proteclion,  39a.  SM. 
I>q>reclat!on~  Banli  of  England,  1U  ;  Cblna,  aes  ; 

labor,  boiden  of,  4%;    irabllllT  or.  M;   mon^T. 

""     -'  -    and  warn  earner,  3W ;   D.   8.,  IBOS, 


1-S.e,  9.  18. 


;  Maine,  1 


K 


Dlatr«»-~Bngliind,  method  of  rellerlna.  Ml. 

DlTldenda— Anetrli-Uuaganr,  L7  :  banks,  Canada, 
313. 

Dollar,  11,  IS,  IS,  30,  «1,eii  adrantaees  of  a  cbeap, 
110;  amount  coined  In  sllyer,  180;  bank-note 
and  money  nnll.aa;  colnageof  (liver,  1«0  ;  dlffl- 
cnlt  to  circulate  Bllver,  ten  :  dl9FDB^lon  in  Con- 

181  ;  'gold'.  1H48,  112.  1BI  [  ba'lf  an^tiarter,  i  : 
idsal,  no  ;  Jsclcoo  sad  Jellerana  on,  I^,  l«r  ; 
Neiican.  i? :  and  Japan,  H  ;  of  eccounl.  At ;  of 
eonfedaraUon,  194;  one.  gold  dleconllnued.  21  ; 
of  Ibe  Falhsri,  IIS;  onr  lint  coin.  IM  ;  purcbaa- 
ing  power.  1H8  ;  rednctlon  In.  Inloree  creditor, 
117;  Blticr  anthoilzed.  1^,  N2,  180;  too  iilnalile 
to  clrcnlate.  18S;  etandard.  112;  tbree  discon- 
tinued, 11  ;  trade,  aOl,  108,  188.  139.  130  ;  trane- 
Srtatlon,  180;  United  SUtee  coinage  euepended, 
J;  unll,  17S8,  US;  Talne.  78;  neiglit.  19U; 
nbaclaadollarrisa. 

Drawing  and  Rediavlng—DimculClodlecoier.SSI ; 
tticbanga,  831 ;  Scotland,  88;!. 

Draw,  OoT.~HM*ige  in  ArkaOBaa.  UT. 

Doe  Hlla— Qreenbacka,  M ;  meibod  of  borrowing. 
90 1  Cloulng  hoDM.SU. 

Dnnbar-NoU!la.neafcjbr—  ""'       • 

~  "        "         OB,  gold.  11 


i,  gold,  186,  m,  4M  ;  Bias 

DnVaroV— 0»  "  I^Wa  acheme,"  3M. 

Etaatlcllr,  K.  IM:  Canada.  820;  national 
MO;  BafetT  fund, 303. 
' iwali.  aas  ;  gold,  873  :  Scotland,  S 


Ma,lW, 'iH,  1S8  ;  gol'di  BI.~H).~14fi.  17 
Indirect  Bcbemea  oT  palltatlati,  107  ;  li 
191 ;  legal  tender,  l!S8,  IIH.  ITS  :  nonej. 


B,  107. 118  ;  alandard. ' 


;  pwclepajmeTitB,  !■ 


principle.   ilG  ;   eiperlencc,  329  ;     cold, 

■on»- Accumulating  war  reMrvei.  418  ;'  1 
old  standard.  179  ;  condltioneln.  4%  ;  goU 
tn.  4S0  ;  gecurltleBretum.8atl,42S  ;  aluglet 


e;s, 


■rd,  1' 


e^  U2  :  cauBcof,  141.  148  ;  cost  of  rea 
ip  morement,  la£  ;  demand,  V0  ;  deprt 
in  lieland,  IH  ;  dUOculij'  of  dlallnguieb 


effect  on  b«l»nee  of  trade,  IM. 

IH;  England,  142.  143,  130,  133.  1«8,  4tT;  flnc- 
tnatlont.  IM  ;  foreign,  141. 147.  [48,  149,  1GB,  IfiT, 
158.  422-180  ;  QrelTulhe  on,  IN  :  blgbeal  polatt, 
4S8:  impronmenlB.  142;  increase.  ItW;  labor. 
383  ;  limit.  IGO,  187  ;  London,  883,  4S3 :  market 
price,  154  ;  Meilco,  368  ;  money,  76,  78  ;  New 
York,  483 ;  opinion  of  Cominittee.  142,  148.  149. 
IGI  ;  par,  149,  423;  ParlB.  142:  rale.  34.  HV;  real, 
140  ;  Bcase,  Mr.,  on,  ISI  ;  regnlallon.  481  ;  rlK. 

4i!i  ;  ScoLland.  33*.  3.14  ;    Bjnd' ""     * 

ury,  8.«  :  United  StatCB,  483  :  ■ 


'.  423  ;  trcM- 


Palrchlld— Oc 
S)n.38l.  482. 


imltatlona,  8T5 ;  moDCf, 

a  money,  76  ;  mortgigea,  117. 
mwrmblj— See  NipUierMnd. 

E.  M.— Re'port'of,  aOl ;  aafety  fund.  219. 

I— Canada,  819  ;  com'meKe,  74.  100,  IS. 
a— Silver  dollar,  100;  United  SUtei,  taolllon. 


FlaKg.  Comptroller— Safety  fund,  £19. 
Flarfda— Banks.  248. 244.  M 
Foreign    EieliKngea 


•and    OoM    Mai 


eni,  85i  , 
^n  ^ulon.^* 


itf ,  1 55. 8V« :  bank.  99. 835  ;  bbneUI . 
«e,  4IB  ;  coinage,  859,  830. 864.  308 
».  385,  86a  ;  curreocj.  S9 ;  decimal 
Sect  of  ellrer.  179,  180  ;  dnance. 
—    —   188,  S60,  331.  ar*,  4M; 


858.  Sits,  863,  866,  808  ;  1 
859-800,  381,  305.410,  1 


fund,  299.  803  ; 


ipired  Willi  eat4Ay- 
-.  M8;  Illinois,  SIS;  ' 
>.  210,  «1^2S9;  Obio, 


i;  New  York,  1988,  299,300;   We«t.»l»;   Wto- 
ree  Calnase"  Dlaaocled,  83^489. 

'  Coinage.  221).  ^1,  378.  878.  881,  418. 


OcorgiB-Bank.  221 
Qennanj.  K.  56 ; 
money,  109;  filre 


nage,  184  :  cnmncy.  ITS ; 
,  ISO,  I7V,  426,  437:  Btandard, 
HI :  tbalere.  33  ;  wages,  40«. 


»;   AuBtiia-Hungary. 

4.  427  :  basis.  IKI ;  BelglOD 

H :  California.  178 ;  certacBi 


s 

S\S 

rencv  vJue 
mand,   148,  1 
ly,  144 ;  effec 

of.4H 

,.■*■ 

"Iw'S,^ 

e-z 

VI 

mint  price.   )44 : 

B-ffi- 

.•J.:.! 

*sj«'lli."":'prlci''l48,' 

flr.'r 

prodiietinn.  10?,  187  ;  proportion  for  use  greater 
to-dny.  37fi ;  Porto^al,  141 ;  reasoh,  876  ;  redemp- 
Hone.  481  ;  reduclion.  158  ;  r«BerTe,339 ;  HcotUnd, 


INDEX, 
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104, 319,  874, 411,  418, 414  ;  rapply  of,  188  ;  ■ecar- 
itles,  826 :  token  money,  188 ;  treaeary,  198, 889, 
428,  428,  «»,  480,  484  ;  IT.  S.,  SO.  180,  1&,  213,  840, 
428,486,  487,428,  484;  value,  161.  188,878,  887; 
Whltmore,  148  ;  wage«,  876,  878, 880. 

Ooldsmid— On  fi^old  price,  144. 

Government—Debtore,  90,  877 ;  FairchUd,  870-871, 
875 ;  money,  882 ;  needless  interference  with 
money,  418 ;  notes,  94  :  obligations,  80  ;  power, 
875  ;  price,  876  ;  public  trust,  80  ;  rights,  196 ; 
savine  on  naper  money,  89 ;  stability.  8u  ;  subject 
to  pouticaj  influence,  94 ;  taxation,  90. 

Graham,  Whidden,  188. 

Great  Britain,  colonies,  61-65  ;  money,  62. 

Greece,  58,  61. 

Greenbacks,  50,  80.  82,  90,  183.  186,  194,  97,  186, 
100,  870,  882;  craze,  428 ;  popular,  191. 

Greffulhe— On  exchange,  148,  148,  168. 

Gresham— Law,  84,  85. 

Guaranty— Necessity  of  reform,  196;  is  it  suffi- 
cient, 196;  shareholders,  197. 

Guatemala,  67. 


Hamburg— Currency  methods,  142  ; 
ard,  146 ;  Hamilton  on  ratio,  111,  1 


fixed  stand- 
112,  180. 
Hardy,  Rufns,  495. 
Hayes— Vetoes  Bland  Act,  184. 
Herschell— Report  on  India,  896. 
Holland— Excnange,  160 ;  silver,  184. 
Hong  Kong— Banking,  56,  288 ;  currency,  65,  67. 
Hooper— Act,  1873,  lsf4,  129. 

Imports— China,  896  :  of  gold,  146,  161,  432,  460. 

UUnois— Bank,  212,  232-285,  2^6;  depreciaUon, 
284  ;  loans,  286  ;  loans,  986  ;  legal  tender,  284 ; 
specie  reserve,  812. 

India— Banks,  64  ;  circulation,  118 ;  cloth,  894 ; 
coinage,  58,  54  ;  currency,  177 ;  equalizing  tend- 
ency, 896 ;  exports,  898 ;  gold,  63 ;  Herschell 
report,  895 ;  manufactures,  899 :  mints,  186  ; 
money,  68, 177 ;  prices,  896,  896-897 ;  sliver,  184, 
806,  898,  899 ;  sUndard,  68  ;  wages,  896, 897. 

Indiana^Banks,  208,  212  281,  288;  liability  of 
stockholders,  218  ;  noteholders,  216 ;  profits,  282, 
specie  payments,  218, 882. 

Indnstry-74, 103, 886. 

Inflation— Consequences,  828:  danger,  834  ;  Proph- 
et Amos,  879 ;  result,  829;  Scotland,  829,  884. 

Interest— Advances  to  safety  fund,  298 ;  banking. 
806 ;  capital,  83,  116;  fiat  money,  877  ;  increase  of 
bank  issues.  91 ;  law,  161 ;  money,  77  ;  rate,  91, 
818,  377  ;  bafety  fund,  298 ;  Scotland,  827  ;  stand- 
ard, 116. 

International  Bimetallism— See  BimetallUm. 

Italy— 60,  banks,  60 ;  silver,  176 ;  suspension  of 
payments,  867. 

Ireland— 68 ;  contraction,  167  ;  depreciation,  157  ; 
specie  payments,  168. 

Jackson— Den anciation  of  note  issues,  887 ;  on 
the  dollarjl87. 

Jamieson— Wages,  880, 886,  899, 477. 

Japan— Banks,  66;  cloth.  894 ;  government,  898  : 
industrial  position,  896 ;  prices,  895; ;  report  of 
Conxul-General  Mclvor,  893 ;  trade,  894  ;  wages. 


Jefferson— Act,  1798,  180  ;  dollar,  185, 187 ;  ratio, 

118,497. 
Kelley— Act,  1878, 114, 129,  18S. 
Knox,  J.— Act,  1878, 183,  218. 
Kentucky— Action  of  U.  S.  bank,  226 ;  banking,  225- 

888. 

Labor— Depreciation,  405 ;  division,  74,  101 ;  ex- 
change, 886  ;  gold,  890 ;  not  standard,  10]  ;  India, 
899  ;  Mexico,  398  ;  standard,  406.  407,  413  ;  value 
of,  87. 

Laborer— As  creditors,  886  ;  changes,  888 ;  gold 
countries,  879,  890  ;  purchase  power,  386  ;  what 
he  works  for,  886. 

Land  Bank, 254. 

Latin  Union.  58,  1 14  :  bimeUllism,  869,  866 ;  bal- 
anceei,  5K  ;  closes  mints,  179  ;  coinage.  58,  69,  867, 
808  ;  currency,  58-61  ;  franc,  867 ;  France,  866  ; 
gold,  58.  50. 

Laughlin,  J.  Laurence,  and  *'Coin,*'  184;  on  free 
silver,  482. 

Law,  John— Banking  idea,  886. 

Law— Coinage,  8-22;  currency,  88-81,  81-45,  87; 
effect  of  law,  1798, 176 ;  natural  standard,  108. 


Laws,  U.  S.— See  special  index  to  Coinage  and 
Currency  Laws,  pp.  47, 48. 

Legal  Tender— Bullfon  value,  abandonment,  418; 
acts,  107 ;  Austria-Hungary,  67 ;  Bank  Bngland, 
61, 164  ;  Belgium,  69  ;  cause  of  financial  heresies, 
880 ;  Central  America,  67  ;  Chile,  67  ;  coins,  HI ; 
Coin  on,  186 :  contracta,  402 ;  currency,  60,  77 ; 
danger,  196 ;  demand  notes,  84  ;  defined,  86 ;  6cA- 
lar,  188 ;  Bngland,  168, 164, 176 ;  fiat  money.  107 ; 
foreign  coins,  10, 186, 181 ;  France,  60 ;  goia,  68, 
181,  875 ;  government,  186 ;  greenbacks,  870 :  Illi- 
nois, 284  ;  Japan,  66 ;  Latin  Union,  68,  60 ;  laws, 
86, 192,  876  ;  money,  77,  86,  89,  188 ;  notes,  191, 
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1  am  convinced  tfuit  tlte  only  thorough  andpracUcal  remedy  for  our  troubles  i8  found  in- 
t?u!  retirement  and  canc-ellation  of  our  United  States  notes,  commonly  ceUled-  greeribackSy  and 
the  outsUinding  treasury  notes  issued  by  the  Oovemment  in  payment  of  silver  purchases  nndsr 
the  Act  of  1890. 

I  believe  this  could  be  quite  readily  a>ccomplished  by  the  excfiange  of  t/iese  tkjoUsfor  United 
Slates  bonds  of  small  as  u^U  as  large  denominations,  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Thtb 
should  be  long-term  bonds,  thus  increasing  their  dedrahiUty  as  iniestmcnts,  and  because  their 
payment  could  be  icell  postponed  to  aperiod  far  rtmoced  from  jf  resent  financial  burdens  aiul 
perpU'xitie^,  trh-en  with  increased  ptf)sperity  and  resources  tfiey  would  be  more  easily  met. — 
PuE^^lDENT'8  Mebsage,  December  JJ,  1895. 
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REVIEW  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  FINANCES. 

As  we  turn  *  *  *  to  the  contemplation  of  our  national  financial  situation  we 
are  immediately  aware  that  we  approach  a  subject  of  domestic  concern  more  important 
than  any  other  that  can  engage  our  attention,  and  one  at  present  in  such  a  perplexing 
and  delicate  predicament  as  to  require  prompt  and  wise  treatment. 

We  may  well  be  encouraged  to  earnest  effort  in  this  direction  when  we  recall  the 
steps  already  taken  toward  improving  our  economic  and  financial  situation,  and  w^hen 
we  appreciate  how  well  the  way  has  been  prepared  for  further  progress  by  an  aroused 
and  intelligent  popular  interest  in  these  subjects. 


United  States  Leqal-tekder  Notes. 

The  currency  denominated  United  States  notes  and  commonly  known  as  greenbacks 
was  issued  in  large  volume  during  the  late  civil  wur,  and  was  intended  originally  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  that  period.  It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  debates  in 
Congress  at  the  time  the  laws  were  passed  authorizing  the  issue  of  these  notes  that  their 
advocates  declared  they  were  intended  for  only  temporary  use  and  to  meet  the 
emergency  of  war.  In  almost  if  not  all  the  laws  relating  to  them  some  provision  was 
made  contemplating  their  voluntary  or  compulsory  retirement.  A  large  quantity  of 
them,  however,  were  kept  on  foot  and  mingled  with  the  currency  of  the  country,  so 
that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1874  they  amounted  to  $881,999,073. 

Immediately  after  that  date,  and  in  January,  1875,  a  law  was  passed  providing  for 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  by  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
required,  whenever  additional  circulation  was  issued  to  national  banks,  to  retire  United 
States  notes  equal  in  amount  to  80  per  cent,  of  such  additional  national  bank  circulation 
until  such  notes  were  reduced  to  $300,000,000.  This  law  further  provided  that  on  and 
after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1879,  the  United  States  notes  then  outstanding  should  be 
redeemed  in  coin,  and  in  order  to  provide  and  prepare  for  such  redemption  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  not  only  to  use  any  surplus  revenues  of  the  Government, 
but  to  issue  bonds  of  the  United  States  and  dispose  of  them  for  coin,  and  to  use  the 
proceeds  for  the  purposeis  contemplated  by  the  statute. 

In  May,  1878,  and  before  the  date  thus  appointed  for  the  redemption  and  retire- 
ment of  these  notes,  another  statute  was  passed  forbidding  their  further  cancellation  and 
retirement.  Some  of  them  had,  however,  been  previously  redeemed  and  canceled  upon 
*^iic.  issuB  of  Additional  juLtional  bank  ^uannlation.  as  narmitted  bv  tb^  ^^  f^t  187;'  ko 
that  the  amount  outstanding  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  forbidding  their  further 
retirement  was  $346,081,016. 

The  law  of  1878  did  not  stop  at  distinct  prohibition,  but  contained,  in  addition,  the 
following  express  provision : 

'*  And  when  any  of  said  notes  may  be  redeemed  or  be  received  into  the  treasur}', 
under  any  law,  from  any  source  whatever,  and  shall  belong  to  tlie  United  States,  they 
shall  not  be  retired,  canceled,  or  destroyed,  but  they  shall  be  reissued  and  paid  out 
again  and  kept  in  circulation." 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  Isl  day  of  January,  1879,  which  had  been 
fixed  upon  four  years  before  as  the  date  for  entering  upon  the  redemption  and  retire- 
ment of  all  these  notes,  and  for  which  such  abundant  means  had  been  provided. 

The  Government  was  put  in  the  anomalous  situation  of  owing  to  the  holders  of 
its  notes,  debts  payable  in  gold  on  demand  w^hich  could  neither  be  retired  by  receiving 
such  notes  in  discharge  of  obligations  due  the  Government  nor  canceled  by  actual  pay- 
ment in  gold.     It  w^as  forced  to  redeem  without  re<iemption. 


The  Gold  Reserve  :  its  Decrease  akd  Cause. 

There  had  been  issued  and  sold  $95,500,000  of  the  bonds  authorized  by  the  Re- 
sumption Act  of  1876,  the  proceeds  of  which,  together  with  other  gold  in  the  Treas- 
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ury,  created  a  gold  fund  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  which  might  be 
made  upon  it  for  the  redemption  of  the  outstanding  United  States  notes.  This  fund, 
together  with  such  other  gold  as  mi^ht  be  from  time  to  time  in  the  Treasury  avail- 
able for  the  same  purpose,  has  been  since  called  our  gold  reserve,  and  $100. 000,000' 
has  been  regarded  as  an  adequate  amount  to  accomplish  its  object.  This  fund  amounted 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1879,  to  $114,193,360,  and  though  thereafter  constantly  fluc- 
tuating, it  did  not  fall  below  that  sum  until  July,  1893.  In  April,  1893,  for  the  first  time 
since  its  establishment,  this  reserve  amounted  to  less  than  $100,000,000,  containing  at 
that  date  only  $97,011,330. 

In  the  meantime,  and  in  July,  1890,  an  act  had  been  passed  directing  larger 
governmental  monthly  purchases  of  silver  than  had  been  required  under  previous  laws, 
and  providing  that  in  payment  for  such  silver.  Treasury  notes  of  the  United  States 
sliould  be  issued  payable  on  demand  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  was,  however,  declared  in  the  act  to  be  "  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each 
other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provided  by  law."  In 
view  of  this  declaration  it  was  not  deemed  permissible  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  exercise  the  discretion  in  terms  conferred  on  him,  by  refusing  to  pay  gold  on  these 
notes  when  demanded,  because  by  such  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  gold  dollar  the 
so-called  parity  of  the  two  metals  would  be  destroyed,  and  grave  and  dangerous  con- 
sequences would  be  precipitated  by  affirming  or  accentuating  the  constantly  widening 
disparity  between  their  actual  values  under  the  existing  ratio. 

It  thus  resulted  that  the  Treasury  notes  issued  in  payment  of  silver  purchases  under 
the  law  of  1890  were  neccsfsarily  treated  as  gold  obligations,  at  the  option  of  the  holder. 
These  notes  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1893,  when  the  law  compelling  the  monthly 
])urchase  of  silver  was  repealed,  amounted  to  more  than  $155,000,000.  The  notes  of 
this  description  now  outstanding  added  to  the  United  States  notes  still  undiminished  by 
redemption  or  cancellation  constitute  a  volume  of  gold  obligations  amounting  to  nearly 
$500,000,000.  These  obligations  are  the  instruments  which,  ever  since  we  have  had  a 
gold  reserve,  have  been  used  to  deplete  it. 

This  reserve,  as  has  been  stated,  had  fallen  in  April,  1898,  to  $97,011,880.  It  has 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  with  very  few  and  unimportant  upward  movements,  steadily 
decreased,  except  as  it  has  been  temporarily  replenished  by  the  sale  of  bonds. 

Among  the  causes  for  this  constant  and  uniform  shrinkage  in  this  i^und  may  be 
mentioned  the  great  falling  off  of  exports  under  the  operation  of  the  Tariff  law  until 
recently  in  force,  which  crippled  our  exchange  of  commodities  with  foreign  nations 
and  necessitated  to  some  extent  the  payment  of  our  balances  in  gold ;  the  unnatural  in- 
fusion of  silver  into  our  currency,  and  the  increasing  agitation  for  its  free  and  unlimited 
coinage,  which  have  created  apprehension  as  to  our  disposition  or  ability  to  continue  gold 
payments ;  the  consequent  hoarding  of  gold  at  home  and  the  stoppage  of  investments  of 
foreign  capital,  as  well  as  the  return  of  our  securities  already  sold  abroad  ;  and  the  high 
rate  of  foreign  exchange,  which  induced  the  shipment  of  our  gold  to  be  drawn  against 
as  a  matter  of  speculation. 

The  Ea&libr  Issues  of  Bonds. 

In  consequence  of  these  conditions  the  gold  reserve  on  the  1st  day  of  February,  1894, 
was  reduced  to  $65,438,377,  having  last  more  that  $31,000,000  during  the  preceding  nine 
months,  or  since  April,  1893.  Its  replenishment  being  necessary,  and  no  other  manner 
of  accomplishiug  it  being  possible,  resort  was  had  to  the  issue  and  sale  of  bonds  provided 
for  by  t!ie  Resumption  Act  of  1875.  Fifty  millions  of  these  bonds  were  sold,  yielding 
$58,033,295.71,  which  was  added  to  the  reserve  fund  of  gold  then  on  hand.  As  a  result 
of  this  operation  this  reserve,  which  had  suffered  constant  and  large  withdrawals  in  the 
mean  time,  stood  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1894,  at  the  sum  of  $107,446,802.  Its  deple- 
tion was,  however,  immediately  thereafter  so  accelerated  that  on  the  80th  day  of  June, 
1894,  it  had  fallen  to  $64,878,025.  thus  losing  by  withdrawals  more  than  $42,000,000 
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in  Ave  months  and  dropping  slightly  below  its  situation  when  the  sale  of  $50,000,000  in 
bonds  was  effected  for  its  replenishment. 

This  depressed  condition  grew  worse,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  November,  1894,  our 
gold  reserve  being  reduced  to  $57,669,701,  it  became  necessary  to  again  strengthen  it. 
This  was  done  by  another  sale  of  bonds  amounting  to  $50,000,000,  from  which  there 
was  realized  $58,588,500,  with  which  the  fund  was  increased  to  $111,142,021  on  the  4th 
day  of  December,  1894. 

Again  disappointment  awaited  the  anxious  hope  for  relief.  There  was  not  even  a 
lull  in  the  exasperating  withdrawals  of  gold.  On  the  contrary,  they  grew  larger  and 
more  persistent  than  ever.  Between  the  4th  day  of  December,  1894,  and  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1895,  a  period  of  scarcely  more  than  two  months  after  the  second  reinforcement 
of  our  gold  reserve  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  it  had  lost  by  such  withdrawals  more  than 
$69,000,000.  and  had  fallen  to  $41,840,181.  Nearly  $48,000,000  had  been  withdrawn 
within  the  month  immediately  preceding  this  situation. 

In  anticipation  of  impending  trouble,  I  had  on  the  28th  day  of  January,  1895, 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  Congress  fully  setting  forth  our  difficulties  and 
dangerous  position,  and  earnestly  recommending  that  authority  be  given  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  issue  bonds  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  payable  by  their  terms  in 
gold,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  sufficient  gold  reserve,  and  also  for  the  redemp- 
tion and  cancellation  of  outstanding  United  States  notes  and  the  Treasury  notes  issued 
for  the  purchase  of  silver  under  the  law  of  1890.  This  recommendation  did  not,  how- 
ever, meet  with  legislative  approval. 

In  February,  1895,  therefore,  the  situation  was  exceedingly  critical.  With  a 
reserve  perilously  low  and  a  refusal  of  Congressional  aid,  everything  indicated  that  the 
end  of  gold  payments  by  the  Government  was  imminent.  The  results  of  prior  bond 
Issues  had  been  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  and  the  large  withdrawals  of  gold  immedi- 
ately succeeding  their  public  sale  in  open  market  gave  rise  to  a  reasonable  suspicion  that 
a  large  part  of  the  gold  paid  into  the  Treasury  upon  such  sales  was  promptly  drawn  out 
again  by  the  presentation  of  the  United  States  notes  or  Treasury  notes  and  found  its 
way  to  the  hands  of  those  who  had  only  temporarily  parted  with  it  in  the  purchase  of 
bonds. 

Contract  with  the  Bond  Syndicate. 

In  this  emergency,  and  in  view  of  its  surrounding  perplexities,  it  became  entirely 
apparent  to  those  upon  whom  the  struggle  for  safety  was  devolved  not  only  that  our 
gold  reserve  must,  for  the  third  time  in  less  than  thirteen  months,  be  restored  by 
another  issue  and  sale  of  bonds  bearing  a  high  rate  of  interest  and  badly  suited  to  the 
purpose,  but  that  a  plan  must  be  adopted  for  their  disposition  promising  better  results 
than  those  realized  on  previous  sales.  An  agreement  was  therefore  made  with  a  num- 
ber of  financiers  and  bankers  whereby  it  was  stipulated  that  bonds  described  in  the 
Resumption  Act  of  1875,  payable  in  coin  thirty  years  after  their  date,  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  amounting  to  about  $62,000,000,  should  be 
exchanged  for  gold,  receivable  by  weight  amounting  to  a  little  more  than  $65,000,000. 

This  gold  was  to  be  delivered  in  such  instalments  as  would  complete  its  delivery 
within  about  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  contract,  and  at  least  one-half  of  the 
amount  was  to  be  furnished  from  abroad.  It  was  also  agreed  by  those  supplying  this 
gold  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  contract  they  would  by  every  means  in  their 
power  protect  the  (Government  against  gold  withdrawals.  The  contract  also  provided 
that  if  Congress  would  authorize  their  issuance,  bonds  payable  by  their  terms  in  gold 
and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  might  within  ten  days  be  sub- 
stituted at  par  for  the  4  per  cent,  bonds  described  in  the  agreement 

On  the  day  this  contract  was  made  its  terms  were  communicated  to  Congress  by  a 
special  Executive  message,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  more  than  $16,000,000  would  be 
saved  to  the  Government  if  gold  bonds  bearing  8  per  cent  interest  were  authorized  to 
be  substituted  for  those  mentioned  in  the  contract. 
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The  Congress  having  declined  to  grant  the  necessary  authority  to  secure  this  saving, 
the  contract,  unmodified,  was  carried  out,  resulting  in  a  gold  reserve  amounting  to 
$107,571,280  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1895.  The  performance  of  this  contract  not  only 
restored  the  reserve,  but  checked  for  a  time  the  withdrawals  of  gold  and  brought  on  a 
period  of  restored  confidence  and  such  peace  and  quiet  in  business  circles  as  were  of 
the  greatest  possible  value  to  every  interest  that  affects  our  people.  I  have  never  had  the 
slightest  misgiving  concerning  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  this  arrangement,  and  am  quite 
willing  to  answer  for  my  full  share  of  responsibility  for  its  promotion.  I  believe  it 
averted  a  disaster  the  imminence  of  which  was,  fortunately,  not  at  the  time  generally 
understood  by  our  people. 

The  Resbuve  Down  Aoain. 

Though  the  contract  mentioned  stayed  for  a  time  the  tide  of  gold  withdrawal,  its 
good  results  could  not  be  permanent.  Recent  withdrawals  have  reduced  the  reserve 
from  $107,571,230  on  the  8th  day  of  July.  1895,  to  $79,33^,966.  How  long  it  will  remain 
large  enough  to  render  its  increase  unnecessary  is  only  matter  of  conjecture,  though 
quite  large  withdrawals  for  shipments  in  the  immediate  future  are  predicted  in  well- 
informed  quarters.  About  $16,000,000  has  been  withdrawn  during  the  month  of 
November. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  events  and  conditions  develops  the  fact  that  after  increas- 
ing our  interest-bearing  bonded  indebtedness  more  than  $162,000,000  to  save  our  gold 
reserve  we  are  nearly  where  we  started,  having  now  in  such  reserve  $79,888,966,  as 
against  $65,488,377  in  February,  1894,  when  the  first  bonds  w^ere  .issued. 

Though  the  amount  of  gold  drawn  from  the  Treasury  appears  to  be  very  large,  aa 
gathered  from  the  facts  and  figures  herein  presented,  it  actually  was  much  larger,  con- 
siderable sums  having  been  acquired  by  the  Treasury  within  the  several  periods  stated 
without  the  issue  of  bonds.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1895,  it  was  reported  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  that  more  than  $172,000,000  of  gold  had  been  withdrawn  for 
hoarding  or  shipment  during  the  year  preceding.  He  now  reports  that  from  Januaiy  1, 
1879,  to  July  14,  1890,  a  period  of  more  than  eleven  years,  only  a  little  over  $28,000,000 
was  withdrawn,  and  that  between  July  14,  1890,  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  law 
for  an  increased  purchase  of  silver,  and  December  1,  1895,  or  within  less  than  five  and 
a  half  years,  there  was  withdrawn  nearly  $375,000,000,  making  a  total  of  more  than 
$408,000,000  drawn  from  the  Treasury  in  gold  since  January  1,  1879,  the  date  fixed  in 
1875  for  the  retirement  of  the  United  States  notes. 

Nearly  $327,000,000  of  the  gold  thus  withdrawn  has  been  paid  out  on  these  United 
States  notes  ;  and  yet  every  one  of  the  $846,000,000  is  still  imcanceled  and  ready  to  do 
service  in  future  gold  depletions. 

More  than  $76,000,000  in  gold  has,  since  their  creation  in  1890,  been  paid  out  froxn 
the  Treasury  upon  the  notes  given  on  the  purcliase  of  silver  by  the  Government ;  and 
yet  the  whole,  amounting  to  $155,000,000,  except  a  little  more  than  $16,000,000,  which 
have  Iwen  retired  by  exchanges  for  silver  at  the  request  of  the  holders,  remains  out- 
standing and  prepared  to  join  their  older  and  more  exi)erienced  allies  in  future  raids 
upon  the  Treasury's  gold  reserve. 


FINANCIAL  LEGISLATION  ASKED  FOR. 

Retirement  and  Cancellation  op  Leoal-tender  Notes. 

I  am  convinced  the  only  thorough  and  practicable  remedy  for  our  troubles  is  found 
in  the  retirement  and  cancellation  of  our  Lnited  States  notes,  commonly  called  green- 
backs, and  the  outstanding  Treasury  notes  issued  by  the  Government  in  payment  of 
silver  purchases  under  the  act  of  1890. 
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Ibsues  of  Large  anp  Small  United  States  Bonds. 

I  believe  this  could  be  quite  readily  accomplished  by  the  exchange  of  these  notes 
for  United  States  bonds  of  small  as  well  as  large  denominations,  bearing  a  low  rate  of 
interest.  They  should  be  long-term  bonds,  thus  increasing  their  desirability  as  invest- 
ments, and  because  their  payment  could  be  well  postponed  to  a  period  far  removed  from 
present  financial  burdens  and  perplexities,  when  with  increased  prosperity  and  resources 
they  would  be  more  easily  met« 

To  further  insure  the  cancellation  of  these  notes,  and  also  provide  a  way  by  which 
gold  may  be  added  to  our  currency  in  lieu  of  them,  a  feature  in  the  plan  should  be  an 
authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  dispose  of  the  bonds  abroad  for  gold 
if  necessary  to  complete  the  contemplated  redemption  and  cancellation,  permitting  him 
to  use  the  proceeds  of  such  bonds  to  take  up  and  cancel  any  of  the  notes  that  may  be  in 
the  Treasury  or  that  may  be  received  by  the  Government  on  any  account. 

The  increase  of  our  bonded  debt  involved  in  this  plan  would  l)e  amply  compensated 
by  renewed  activity  and  enterprise  in  all  business  circles,  the  restored  confidence  at 
home,  the  reinstated  faith  in  our  monetary  strength  abroad,  and  the  stimulation  of  every 
interest  and  industry  that  would  follow  the  cancellation  of  the  gold-demand  obligations 
now  afflicting  us.  In  any  event  the  bonds  proposed  would  stand  for  the  extinguishment 
of  a  troublesome  indebtedness.      ♦    *    ♦ 

Improvement  of  National  Bank  System. 

The  currency  withdrawn  by  the  retirement  of  the  United  States  notes  and  Treasury- 
notes,  amounting  to  probably  less  than  $486,000,000,  might  be  supplied  by  such  gold  as 
would  be  used  on  their  retirement  or  by  an  increase  in  the  circulation  of  our  national 
banks.  Though  the  aggregate  capital  of  those  now  in  existence  amounts  to  more  than 
$664,000,000,  their  outstanding  circulation  based  on  bond  security  amounts  to  only 
about  $190,000,000.    ♦    *    * 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  provisions  of  law  regarding  the  capital  of 
national  banks  which  operate  as  a  limitation  to  their  location  fails  to  make  proper  com- 
pensation for  the  suppression  of  State  banks,  which  came  near  to  the  people  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  readily  furnished  them  with  banking  accommodations  and 
facilities.  Any  inconvenience  or  embarrassment  arising  from  these  rfstrictions  on  the 
location  of  national  banks  might  well  be  remedied  by  better  adapting  the  present  system 
to  the  creation  of  banks  in  smaller  communities,  or  by  permitting  banks  of  large  capital 
to  establish  branches  in  such  localities  as  would  serve  the  people — ^so  regulated  and 
restrained  as  to  secure  their  safe  and  conservative  control  and  management. 

But  there  might  not  be  the  necessity  for  such  an  addition  to  the  currency  by  new 
issues  of  bank  circulation  as  at  first  glance  is  indicated.  If  we  should  be  relieved  from 
maintaining  a  gold  reserve  under  conditions  that  coui^titute  it  the  barometer  of  our 
solvency,  and  if  our  Treasury  should  no  longer  be  the  foolish  purveyor  of  gold  for  nations 
abroad  or  for  speculation  and  hoarding  by  our  citizens  at  home,  I  should  expect  to  see 
gold  resume  its  natural  and  normal  functions  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  countrj'  and 
cease  to  be  an  object  attracting  the  timid  watch  of  our  people  and  exciting  their  sensi- 
tive imaginations. 

I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  cancellation  of  tlie  Treasury  notes  issued  under 
the  Silver  Purchasing  Act  of  1890  would  leave  the  Treasury  in  the  actual  ownership  of 
sufficient  silver,  including  seigniorage,  to  coin  nearly  $178,000,000  in  standard  dollars. 
It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  this  might  not,  from  time  to  time,  be  converted 
into  dollars  or  fractional  coin  and  slowly  put  into  circulation,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  necessities  of  the  country  should  require. 

OUR  FINANCIAL  ILLS. 

Whatever  is  attempted  should  be  entered  upon  fully  appreciating  the  fact  that  by 
careless,  easy  descent  we  have  reached  a  dangerous  depth,  and  that  our  ascent  will  not 
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be  accomplished  without  laborious  toil  and  struggle.  We  shall  be  wise  if  we  realize 
that  we  are  financially  ill  and  that  our  restoration  to  health  may  require  heroic  treatment 
and  unpleasant  remedies. 

Not  Now  a  Question  op  Rkvenite. 

In  the  present  stage  of  our  difficulty  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  amount  of 
our  revenue  receipts  directly  affects  it.  The  important  question  is  not  the  quantity  of 
money  received  in  revenue  payments,  but  the  kind  of  money  we  maintain  and  curability 
to  continue  in  sound  financial  condition.  We  are  considering  the  Government's  hold- 
ings of  gold  as  related  to  the  soundness  of  our  money  and  as  affecting  our  national 
credit  and  monetary  strength. 

If  our  gold  reserve  had  never  been  impaired  ;  if  no  bonds  had  ever  been  issued  to 
replenish  it ;  if  there  had  been  no  fear  and  timidity  concerning  our  ability  to  continue 
gold  payments  ;  if  any  part  of  our  revenues  were  now  paid  in  gold,  and  if  we  could  look 
to  our  gold  receipts  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  safe  reserve,  the  amount  of  our  revenues 
would  be  an  influential  factor  in  the  problem.  But  unfortunately  all  the  circumstances 
that  might  lend  weight  to  this  consideration  are  entirely  lacking. 

No  Gold  Receipts. 

In  our  present  predicament  no  gold  is  received  by  the  Gk)vemment  in  payment  of 
revenue  charges,  nor  would  there  be  if  the  revenues  were  increased.  The  receipts  of  the 
Treasury,  when  not  in  silver  certificates,  consist  of  United  States  notes  and  Treasury 
notes  issued  for  silver  purchases.  These  forms  of  money  are  only  useful  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  paying  its  cun'ent  ordinary  expenses,  and  its  quantity  in  Government  possession 
does  not  in  the  least  contribute  toward  giving  us  that  kind  of  safe  financial  standing  or 
condition  which  is  built  on  gold  alone. 

If  it  is  said  that  these  notes  if  held  by  the  Government  can  be  used  to  obtain  gold  for 
our  reserve,  the  answer  is  easy.  The  people  draw  gold  from  the  Treasury  on  demand 
upon  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  not<}s,  but  the  proposition  that  the  Treasury  can 
on  demand  draw  gold  from  the  people  upon  them  would  be  ragarded  in  these  days  with 
wonder  and  amusement.  And  even  if  this  could  be  done,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
those  thus  parting  with  their  gold  from  regaining  it  the  next  day  or  the  next  hour  by  the 
presentation  of  the  notes  they  received  in  exchange  for  it. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  use  such  notes  taken  from  a  surplus  revenue 
to  buy  gold  in  the  market.  Of  course  he  could  not  do  this  without  paying  a  premium. 
Private  holders  of  gold,  unlike  the  Government,  having  no  parity  to  maintain,  would 
not  be  restrained  from  making  tlie  best  bargain  possible  when  they  furnished  gold  to  the 
Treasury  ;  but  the  moment  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  bought  gold  on  any  terms 
above  par  he  would  establish  a  general  and  universal  premium  upon  it,  thus  breaking 
dowji  the  parity  between  gold  and  silver  which  the  Government  is  pledged  to  maintain, 
and  opening  the  way  to  new  and  serious  complications.  In  the  meantime  the  premium 
would  not  remain  stationary,  and  the  absurd  spectacle  might  be  presented  of  a  dealer 
selling  gold  to  the  Government,  and  with  United  States  notes  or  Treasury  notes  in  his 
hand  immediately  clamoring  for  its  return  and  a  resale  at  a  higher  premium. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  a  large  revenue  and  redundant  receipts  might  favorably 
affect  the  situation  under  discussion  by  affording  an  opiwrtunity  of  retaining  these  notes 
in  the  Treasury  when  received,  and  thus  preventing  their  presentation  for  gold.  Such 
retention  to  be  useful  ought  to  be  at  least  measurably  permanent ;  and  this  is  precisely 
what  is  prohibited,  so  far  as  United  States  notes  are  concerned,  by  the  law  of  18TO 
forbidding  their  further  retirement.  That  statute  in  so  many  words  provides  that  these 
notes  when  received  into  the  Treasury  and  belonging  to  the  United  States  shall  be 
''paid  out  again  and  kept  in  circulation." 

Retention  op  Cukrency  Exacted  by  Excbsstve  Taxation  an  Evil. 

It  will,  moreover,  be  readily  seen  that  the  Government  could  not  refuse  to  pay  out 
United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  in  current  transactions  when  demanded  and  insist 
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on  paying  out  silver  alone  and  still  maintain  the  parity  between  that  metal  and  the  cur- 
rency representing  gold.  Besides,  the  accumulation  in  the  Treasury  of  currency  of  any 
kind  exacted  from  the  people  through  taxation  is  Justly  regarded  as  an  evil,  and  it  can- 
not proceed  far  without  vigorous  protest  against  an  unjustifiable  retention  of  money 
from  the  business  of  the  country  and  a  denunciation  of  a  scheme  of  taxation  which 
proves  itself  to  be  unjust  when  it  takes  from  the  earnings  and  income  of  the  citizen 
money  so  much  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  Government  support  that  large  sums  can  be 
gathered  and  kept  in  the  Treasury.  Such  a  condition  has  heretofore  in  times  of  surplus 
revenue  led  the  Government  to  restore  currency  to  the  people  by  the  purchase  of  its 
unmatured  bonds  at  a  large  premium  and  by  a  large  increase  of  its  deposits  in  national 
banks,  and  we  easily  remember  that  the  abuse  of  Treasury  accumulation  has  furnished 
a  most  persuasive  argument  in  favor  of  legislation  radically  reducing  our  tariff  taxa- 
tion. 

Perhaps  it  is  supposed  that  sufficient  revenue  receipts  would  in  a  sentimental  way 
improve  the  situation,  by  inspiring  confidence  in  our  solvency  and  allaying  the  fear  of 
pecuniary  exhaustion.  And  yet  through  all  our  struggles  to  maintain  our  gold  reserve 
there  never  has  been  any  apprehension  as  to  our  ready  ability  to  pay  our  way  with  such 
money  as  we  had  ;  and  the  question  whether  or  not  our  current  receipts  met  our  cur- 
rent expenses  has  not  entered  into  the  estimate  of  our  solvency.  Of  course  the  general 
state  of  our  funds,  exclusive  of  gold,  was  entirely  immaterial  to  the  foreign  creiiilor  and 
Investor.  His  debt  could  only  be  paid  in  gold,  and  his  only  concern  was  our  ability  to 
keep  on  hand  that  kind  of  money. 


The  Panic. 

On  July  1,  1898,  more  than  a  year  an(i  a  half  Ix  fore  the  first  bonds  were  ipsued  to 
replenish  the  gold  reserve,  there  was  a  net  balance  in  the  Treasury  exclusive  of  such 
reserve,  of  less  than  $13,000,000  ;  but  the  gold  reserve  amounted  to  more  than  $114,- 
000,000,  which  was  the  quieting  feature  of  the  situation.  It  was  when  the  stock  of  gold 
began  rapidly  to  fall  that  fright  supervened  and  our  securities  held  abroad  were  returned 
for  sale  and  debts  owed  abroad  were  pressed  for  payment.  In  the  meantime  extensive 
shipments  of  gold  and  other  unfavorable  indications  caused  restlessness  and  fright  among 
our  people  at  home.  Thereupon  the  general  state  of  our  funds,  exclusive  of  gold,  be- 
came also  immaterial  to  them,  and  they,  too,  drew  gold  from  the  Treasury  for  hoarding 
against  all  contingencies.  This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  large  incre&<;e  in  the  proportion 
of  gold  withdrawn  which  was  retained  by  our  own  people  as  time  and  threatening  inci- 
dents progressed.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1894,  nearly  $85,000,000  in 
gold  was  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  and  about  $77,000,000  was  sent  abroad,  while 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  over  $117,000,000  was  drawn  out,  of  which 
only  about  $66,000,000  was  shipped,  leaving  the  large  balance  of  such  withdrawals  to 
be  accounted  for  by  domestic  hoarding. 

Inasmuch  as  the  withdrawal  of  our  gold  has  resulted  largely  from  fright,  there  is 
nothing  apparent  that  will  prevent  its  continuance  or  recurrence,  with  its  natural  con- 
sequences, except  sMch  a  change  in  our  financial  methods  as  will  reassure  the  frightened 
and  make  the  desire  for  gold  less  intense.  It  is  not  clear  how  an  increase  in  revenue, 
unless  it  be  in  gold,  can  satisfy  those  whose  only  anxiety  is  to  gain  gold  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's store. 

It  is  neither  unfair  nor  unjust  to  charge  a  large  share  of  our  present  financial  per- 
plexities and  dangers  lo  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  1878  and  1890  compelling  the 
purchase  of  silver  by  the  Government,  which  not  only  furnished  a  new  Treasury  obliga- 
tion upon  wliich  its  gold  could  be  withdrawn,  but  so  increased  the  fear  of  an  over- 
whelming flood  of  silver  and  a  forced  descent  to  silver  payments  that  even  the  repeal 
of  these  laws  did  not  entirely  cure  the  evils  of  their  existence. 


